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PREFACE 


The publication of a dictionary of French cant and slang 
demands some explanation from the author. During a long 
course of philological studies, extending over many years, I 
have been in the habit of putting on record, for my own 
edification, a large number of those cant and slang terms 
and quaint expressions of which the English and French 
tongues furnish an abundant harvest. Whatever' of this 
nature I heard from the lips of persons to-whom they nre 
familiar, or gleaned from the perusal of modern works mid 
newspapers, I. carefully noted down, until rqy note-book had^ 
assumed such dimensions that the idea of completing a 
collection already considerable was . suggested. It was 
pointed cu* to me, as an inducement to venture on so 
arduous an ndertaking, that it must prove, from its very 
nature, not only an.object.of curiosity and,interest to tile 
lover of philological studies and the public at large, but also 
one of utility to the English reader of modern French works 
of fiction. The fact is not to be ignored that, the chief works 
>f the so-called Naturalistic School do certainly find their way 
to tlv.a country, where they command a large -lumber of readers. 
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c light-fingered gentry were not easily to be got at, as their 
natural suspicions precluded their realizing at once my object, 
and it required some diplomacy and pains to succeed in en¬ 
listing their services. In one particular instance I was deprived 
of my informants in a rather summary manner. Two brothers, 
members of a family which strongly reminded one of E. Sue’s 
Martials, inasmuch as the father had mounted the scaffold, the 
mother was in prison, and other members had met with similar 
accidents, had volunteered to become my collaborators, and 
were willing to furnish information the more valuable, it seemed 
to me, as coming from such distinguished individuals. Un¬ 
fortunately lor the Dictionary the brothers were apprehended 
when coming to my rendez-vous, and are now, I believe, far on 
their way to the penal settlement of New Caledonia. 


I have to thank numerous correspondents, French and 
English officers, journalists, and artists, for coming to my 
assistance and furnishing me with valuable information. My 
best thanks are due also to M. Godefroy Durand for his 
admirable etching. 

As regards the English part, I am considerably indebted to 
the Siarg Dictionary published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
to the History and Curious Adventures of Bamffylde- Moo re 
C :reu\ King of the Mendicant x, as well as to the various journals 
of the <luy, and to verbal inquiries among all classes of people. 

1 have not attempted, except in a few cases, ♦ j trace the 
origin of words, as an etymological history of cant would be 
the work of a lifetime. 


.'t is somewhat difficult to know exactly where to draw the 
me, and to decide whether a word belongs to slang or should 
be rejected* I have been guided on this point by Litlrd, and 
my terms mentioned by him as having passed into the language 
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I have discarded. I have introduced a small number of what 
might be termed eccentricities of language, which, though not 
strictly slang, deserve recording on account of their quaintness. 
I o the English reader I need not, I trust, apologize for not 
having recoiled, in my desire for completeness, before certain 
unsavoury terms, and for having thus acted upon Victor Hugo r s 
recommendation, f< Quand la chose est, dites le mot.” 
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These productions of modern French fiction dwell with com¬ 
plaisance on the vices of society, dissect them patiently, often 
with power and talent, and too often exaggerate them. It is not 
within my province to pass a judgment upon their analytical 
study of all that is gross in human nature. But, from a 
philological point of view, the men and women whom they 
place as actors on the stage of their human comedy are 
interesting, whatever they may be in other respects. Some of 
them belong to the very dregs of society, possessing a language 
of their own, forcible, picturesque, and graphic. This language 
sometimes embodies in a single word a whole train of philo¬ 
sophical ideas, and is dashed with a griik humour, with a species 
of wit which not often misses the mark. Moreover, these 
labourers, roughs, street arabs, thieves, and worse than thieves 
—these Coupeaus, Bee-Sales, Mes-Bottes, Lantiers—are not the 
solo possessors of a vernacular which, to a certain extent, is the 
exponent of their idiosyncrasies. Slang has invaded all classes 
of society, and is often used for want of terms sufficiently strong 
or pointed to convey the speaker’s real feelings. It seems to 
be resorted to in order to make up for the shortcomings of 
a well-balanced and polished tongue, which will not lend itself 
to exaggeration and violence of utterance. Journalists, artists, 
politicians, men of fashion, soldiers, even women talk argot , 
.sometimes unawares, and these as well as the lower classes are 
depicted in the Naturalistic novel. Now, althou^ a the study of 
French is daily acquiring more and more importance in Eng¬ 
land, the professors of that language do not as a rule initiate 
their pupils—and very naturally so—into the mysterie r of the 
vernacular of the highest and lowe st strata of society, iuto tin 
cynical but pithy and humorous jargon of the voyou from the 
lie 1 ; Ms of Monrmartreor M^nilmonirant, nor even into thelisiv 






ing twaddle of the languid gommeux who lolls on the Boulevard 
des Italiens. Hence English readers of JOAssomtnoir aud other 
similar works find themselves puzzled at every line, and turn 
in vain for assistance to their dictionaries. The present volume 
aims at filling the vacant space on the shelves of all who read 
for something besides the passing of an idle hour. An E. glis/i 
slang equivalent of the English rendering has been inserted 
whenever that was possible, and because the meaning of a 
term is better conveyed by examples, as many quotations as 
the limits of the Dictionary would admit have been reproduced 
from different authors. 

A few words on the manner in which the work has been 
compiled are due to the reader. In order to complete my own 
private information, specially with reference to old can;, I have 
drawn as freely as seemed to me legitimate on works of a similar 
character—Michel’s, Delvau’s, Rigaud’s, Lor^dan I«archey’s 
excellent Dietionnaire Historique d } Argot, Vilatte’s Earisismm, a 
very complete work on French argot rendered into German. 
But by far the most important portion of my collection has 
been gathered from Vidocq’s productions, Balzac’s works, The 
Memoirs of Monsieur Claude , formerly superintendent of the 
dele * five department in Palis, and from other works to be men* 
tioned hereafter. To an inspector of the detective force in 
Paris, Monsieur Lagaillarde, I am indebted for many of the 
terms of ti. i phraseology used by the worthies with whom his 
functions have brought him in contact. 

Again, newspapers of both countries have also brought in 
their contingent, but the most interesting sources of information, 
as being the most original, have been workpeople, soldiers, 
pickpockets, and other malefactors having done their “ time,” or 
likely to be “w- nted” at a short notice. The members of 
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introduction; 

Afoot pervades the whole of French society. It may be heaid 
everywhere, and it is now difficult to peruse a newspaper or open a 
new novel without, meeting with a sprinkling of some of the jargon 
dialects of the day. These take their rise in the slums, on the 
boulevards, in workshops, barracks, and studios, and even in the 
lobbies of the Houses of Legislature. From the beggar to the 
diplomatist, every class possesses its own vernacular, borrowed 
more or less from its special avocations. The language of the 
dangerous classes, which so often savours of evil or bloody deeds, 
of human suffering, and also of the anguish and fears of the ever- 
tracked and ever-watchful criminal, though often disguised under 
a would-be humorous garb, cannot but be interesting to the philo¬ 
sopher. 14 Everybody,” says Charles Nodier, “must feel that there 
is more ingenuity in argot than in algebra itself, and that this 
quality is due to the power it possesses of making language figura¬ 
tive <indgraphic. With algebra, only calculation^ can bo achieved; 
with argot, owever ignoble and impure its source, a nation and 
society might be renovated. . . . Algol is generally formed with 
ability because it is the outcome of the urgent necessities of a class 
of men not lacking in brains. . . . The jargon of the lower classes, 
which is due to the inventive genius of thieves, is redundant with 
sparkling wit, and gives evidence of wonderfully imaginative 
power.;. 5 ' 

If criminals are odious, they are not always vulgar, and a study of 
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tbeir mode of expression possesses certain features of interest. The 
ordinary slang of the higher strata of French society, as compared 
with that of the lower classes, being based often on mere distortion 
of words or misappropriation of meaning, is in many cases vulgar 
and silly ; it casts a stain over a language which has already 
suffered so much at the hands of die lesser stars of the Naturalistic 
School. A coarse sentiment, a craving for more violent sensations, 
will find expression in the jargon of the day. People are no ) mger 
content with being astonished, they must be crushed or flattened 
(dpatds), or knocked over (renversds), and so forth ; and the silly 
“ on dirait du veau,” repeated ad nauseam, seldom fails to raise a 
laugh. Our English neighbours do not seem to be better off. “ So 
universal,” says a writer in Household Words, September 24, 1S53, 
“ has the use of slang tei ms become, that in all societies they are 
substituted for, and have almost usurped the place of wit. An 
audience will sit in a theatre and listen to a string of brilliant 
witticisms with perfect immobility, but let some fellow rush for¬ 
ward and roar out ‘ It’s all serene,’ or ‘ catch ’em alive, oh ! ’ 
(this last is sure to take), pit, boxes, and gallery roar with laughter.” 
It must be said, however, on the other hand, that the slang term is 
often much more expressive than its corresponding synonym in the 
ordinary language. Moreover, it is often witty, and capable of sug¬ 
gesting a humorous idea with singular felicity. 

Argot is but a bastard tongue grafted on the mother stem, and 
though it is no easy matter to coin a word that shall remain and 
take rank among those of any language, yet the field of argot, 
already so extensive, is ever pushing back its boundaries, the addi¬ 
tions surging in together with new ideas, novel fashions, but 
especially through the necessities of that class of people who 
primary interest it is to make themselves unintelligible to their \ir- 
the public, and their enemies, the police. “Argot," a -.i n 
“is an artificial, unsettled tongue'without 
u syntax properly so called, of which the only object is to disgui,e 
under conv. ntional metaphors ideas which arc intended to be con 
veyed to adepts. Conseq ently its vocabulary must needs chn .. e 
whenever it. has become familiar to outsiders, and we find in Le 
jn.yon de PArgot Riformt curious traces of a like revolution. m 
every country the men who speak 1 cant language belong to the 
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lowest, most contemptible stratum of society, but its study, if 
looked upon as an outcome of the intellect, presents important 
features, and synoptic tables of its synonyms might prove interesting 
to the linguist.” 

The use of argot in works of any literary pretensions is of modern 
introduction. However, Villon, the famous poet of the fifteenth 
century, a vaurien whose misdeeds had wellnigh brought him to 
the fallows, as he informs us :— 


Je suis Francois, dont cc me poise, 
Nd dc Paris «nprt^» Ponthoisc, 

Or, dune ccrdc d’nnc toise, 

Saara mou col que moa cul poise— 


Villon himself has given, under the title of Jargon on Jo'din dc 
Maistre Francois Villon , a series of short poems worded in the 
jargon of the vagabonds and thieves his boon companions, nov,- 
almost unintelligible. 

In our days Eugene Sue, Balzac, and Victor Hugo have intro¬ 
duced argot in some of their works, taking, no doubt, Vidocq as an 
authority on the subject; while more recently M. Jean Richepin, i: 
his Chanson dcs Cucux , rhymes in the lingo of roughs, bullies, 
vagabonds, and thieves ; and many others have followed suit. 
Balzac thus expresses his admiration for argot: “ People will per¬ 
haps be astonished if we venture to assert that no tongue is more 
energetic, more picturesque than the tongue of that subterranean 
world which since the birth of capital; grovels in cellars, in sir.!: of 
vice, in the lowest stage floors of societies. For is not the world ~ 
theatre? The lowest stage floor is the ground basement under the 
stage of the opera house where the machinery, the phantoms, the 
devils, when not in use, are slowed away. Each wosd of the l.m 
guage recalls a brutal image, either ingenious or terrible. In the 
jargon one does not sleep , 1 on pi once/ Notice with what energy 
that word expresses the uneasy slumbers of the tracked, tired, 
suspicious animal called ihicf, which, a£ soon as it is in safety, 
sinks uown and rolls into the abysses ol deep and necessary sleep, 
with the powerful wings of suspicion constantly spread ver it— 
an awtul repiwo, comparable to that of the wild beast, wlrch slcv 
and mores, but whose ears nevertheless vom&in ever watchluL 





Everything is fierce in this idiom. The initial or final syllables 
of words, the words themselves, are harsh and astounding. A 
woman is a largue . And what poetry! Straw is ‘ la plume de 


Beau cel The word midnight is rendered by dome plombes crosscut. 
Does not that make one shudder ?” 

Victor Hugo, after Balzac, has devoted a whole chapter to argot 
in his Mise rabies, and both these great authors have left little to be 
said on the subject. Victor Hugo, dealing with its Protean character, 
writes : “ Argot being the idiom of corruption, is quickly corrupted. 
Besides, as it always seeks secrecy, so soon as it feels itself under¬ 
stood it transforms itself. . . . For this reason argot is subject to 
perpetual transformation — a secret and rapid work which ever goes 
on. It makes more progress in ten years than the regular language 
in ten centuries.” 

In spite of the successive revolutions referred to, a number of 
old cant words are still used in their original form. Some have 
been, besides, more or less distorted by different processes, the 
results of these alterations being subjected in their turn to fresh 
disguises. As for slang proper, it is mostly metaphoric. 

A large proportion of the vocabulary of argot is to be traced to 
the early Romance idiom, or to some of our country patois, the off¬ 
springs of the ancient Langue d’oc and Langue d’oil. Some of the 
terms draw their origin from the Italian language and jargon, and 
were imported by Italian quacks and sharpers. Such are lime 
(shirt), fourline [thief), macaronner (to inform against ), rabouin 
(devil), rif (fire), escarpe (thief, murderer?), respectively from lima, 
forlano, macaronare, rabuino, ruffo, scarpa, some of which belong 
to the Romany, as lima. The German schiafen has given schloffer, 
and the Latin fur has provided us with the verb affurer. Several 
are of Greek parentage : arton (bread), from the accusative aprov ; 
ornie (fowl), from opvig ; pier (to drink), piolle ( .ivcrn ), pion 
(drunk), from nulv. 

The word argot itself, formerly a cant word, but which has now 
f r fined admittance into the Dictionnaite de CAcademic, is but the 
corruption of jargon, called by the Italians “ lingua gerga,” abbre¬ 
viated into “ gergo,” from which the French word sprang,—gergo 
itself being derived, according to SMvini, from the Greek lepog 
(sacred). Hence lingua gerg.n, sacred lanou \ je, only known to the 
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initiated. M. G£nin thus traces the origin of argot : lingua hiera, 
then lingua gerga, il gergo ; hence jergon or jargon, finally argot. 
Other philologists have suggested that it comes from the Greek 
dpytfc, idler ; and this learned derivation is not improbable, as, 
among the members of the “ argot ”— originally the corporation of 
pedlars and vagabonds— were scholars like Villon (though there 
^exists no evidence of the word having been used in his time), and 
runaway priests who had, as the French say, “ thrown the cassock 
to the nettles/ 1 M. Nisard, however, rejects these derivations, and 
believes that argot comes from argutus , pointed, cunning. It 
seems, in any case, an indubitable fact that the term argot at first 
v-as applied only to the confraternity of vagabonds or “argotiers.” 
and there is no evidence of its having been used before 169S as an 
appellation for their language, which till then had been known as 
“jargon du matois” or “jargon de l’argot.” Grandval, in his 
Vice puni ou Cartouche, offers the following derivation, which must 
be taken for what it is worth. 

Mais h propos d’argot, dit alors Limcsin, 

Ne m'apprcndrcz-vous pas, vous qui parlez latin, 

D'uCi celte belle langue a pris son origine? 

— De la ville d’Argos, et jc 1’ai lu dans Pline, 

Rcpondit Baiagny. Le grand Agamemnon 
Fit fleurir dans Argos cet dloqucm jargon. 

— Tu dis vrai, Balaguy, reprit alors Cartouche ; 

Mais cettc langue sort d’une plus vicilic souche, 

Et j’ai lu quelque pait, dans un certain bouquin 
D’argot traduit en grec, de grcc mis en latin, 

Et depuis en fran«;ois, que Jason et Thcsic, 

Hercule, Philocttce, Admete, Hybs, Lync'fe, 

Castor, Pollux, Orphic et tant d’autres hdros 
Qui trimirent pincer la toisuo h Colchos, 

Dans le navirc Argo, pendant leur long voyage, 
inventcrent entre eux ce sublime langoge 
Alin »k mieux tom^r le roi Colchidicn 
Et que de leur projee il nc soup^onnflt i ien. 

Enfin tous les doubieurs do la riche toison, 

De leur navirc Argo lui donnirent !c nom. 

Amis, void quelle est son itymologte. 

A certain number of slanr terms proceed from uniform and 
systematic alterations in the body of the French word, but thcL,e 
methods do not seem to have produced many expressions holding 
a permanent place in the dialect. Such is the “lang.ige cn 1 cm ” 

b 
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much used by butchers some forty years ago, but now only known 
to a few. But a very small number of words thus coined have 
passed into the main body of the lingo, as being too lengthy, 
and because argot has a general tendency to brevity. 

The more usual suffixes used are mar, anche, inche, in, ingue, o, 
orgue, aille, iere, muche, mon, mont, oque, &gue, igue, which give 
such terms as— 


dpicemar 

for Spicier, 

boutanche 

— boutique, 

aminceminche — ami, 

burlin \ 

burlingue / 

— bureau, 

camaro 

— camarade, 

bonorgue 

— bon, 

vouzaille 

— vous, 

mdzicre 

— me, 

petmuche 

— pet, 

cabermon 

— cabaret, 

gilmont 

— giiet, 

loufoque 

— fou, 

cham&gue 

— chameau, 

m^zigue 

— me. 


The army has furnished a large contingent to slang, and has pro¬ 
vided us with such words as colon (colonel) ; petit colon ( lieutenant - 
colonel ); la femme du regiment (big drum) ; la maile {prison) ; un 
bleu {recruit) ; poulet d’Inde {steed), and the humorous expression, 
sortir sur les jambes d’un autre (to be confined io barracks , or to 
Hie guard-room). 

Much-maligned animals have been put into requisition, the fish 
tribe s 'rving to denominate the Paris bully, that plague of certain 
quarters. 

With the parts of the body might be formed a complete or- 
' hertra Thus “ guitare ” stands for the head; “ fifties” for legs; 
“grusse cair.se w for the body; “fompette" does duty fr v *he 
face, “mirhton” for the nose, and " sifflet" for the throat. 

Hi study of the si mg * lrgon of a nation—a language which is 
not the expression of conventional ideas, but the unvarnished a/id 
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rude expression of life in its true aspects—may give us an insight 
into the foibles and predominant vices of those who use it 

Now though the French as a nation are not hard drinkers, yet we 
must come to the conclusion—in the face of the many synonyms of 
the single word drunk, whilst there is not one for the word sober— 
that Parisian workmen have either a lively imagination, or that 
they would scarcely prove eligible for recruits in the Blue Ribbon 
Army. Intoxication—from a state of gentle inebriation, when one 
is^alium^,” or “ elevated,” to the helpless state when the “poivrot,” 
or " lushington,” is “ asphyxia,” or “ regularly scammered,” when he 
can’t u see a hole in a ladder,” or when he “ laps the gutter”—has no 
less than eighty synonyms. 

The French possess comparatively few terms for the word 
money ; but,in spite of the well-worn saying,"Forest une chim&re,” 
or the insincere exclamation, “ Tor, ce vil mCtal! ” the argot vocabu¬ 
lary' shows us many as fifty-four synonyms for the “ needful.” The 
Knglish are still richer, for Her Majesty’s coin is known by more than 
one hundred and thirty slang words, from the humble “brown” 
(halfpenny) to the “ long-tailed one ” (bank-note). 

Though there is no evidence that the social evil has a greater 
hold on Paris than on London or Berlin, yet the Parisians have no 
less than one hundred and fifty distinct slang synonyms to indicate 
the different varieties of u unfortunates,” many being borrowed from 
the names of animals, such as “ vache,” “ chameau,” “ biche,” &c. 
Some of the other terms are highly suggestive and appropriate. 
So we have “omnibus ,* u fleur de macadam,” “demoiselle du 
bitume,” “ autei de besoin,” the dismal “pompe fun&bre,” the 
ignoble “paillasse de corps de garde,” and the “grenier coups 
de sabre,” which reflects on the brutality of soldiers towards the 
fallen ones. 

For the h:ad the French jargon can boast of about fifty reprc f en- 
taiire £Iung terms, some of which have been borrowed from the 
vegetable kingdom. Homage is rendered to its superior or govern¬ 
ing powers by such epithets as “boussole” and “ Soibonne,” and 
p co mpliment is paid to its inventive genius by the term, “la bofte 
h surprises, : which u. however, degraded into “In tronciie whan 
it lias rolled inti) the executioner's basl et. But it is treated with 
s.ill nun r irreverence when deprived of its natural ornament,— so 
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^y/man with a bald pate is described as having no more “ pail- 
lasson ci la porte,” or “ mouron sur la cage.” He is also said some¬ 
times to sport a “ tete de veau.” 

Grim humour is displayed in the long list of metaphors to describe 
death, the promoters of the slang expressions having borrowed 
from the technical vocabulary of their craft. Thus soldiers describe 
it as “ defiler la parade,” for which English military men have the 
equivalent, “ to lose the number of one’s mess ; ” “ passer barine h 
gauche;” a descendre la garde,” after which the soldier will never be 
called again on sentry duty ; “recevoir son d^compte,” or deferred 
pay. People who are habituai sufferers from toothache have no 
doubt contributed the expression, “n’avoir plus mal aux dents;” 
sailors, “casser son cable” and “ddralinguer;” coachmen, “casser 
son fouet; ” drummers, “ avaler ses baguettes,” their sticks being 
henceforth useless to them ; billiard-players are responsible for 
“ ddvisser son billard ; ” servants for “ ddchirer son tablier.” Then 
what horrible philosophy in the expression, “ mettre la table pour 
les asticots ! ” 


A person of sound mind finds no place in the argot vocabulary ; 
but madness, from the mild state which scarcely goes beyond 
eccentricity to the confirmed lunatic, has found many definitions, the 
single expression to be cracked” being represented by a number of 
comical synonyms, many of them referring to the presence of some 
troublesome animal in the brain, such as “un moustique dans la 
boite au sel ” or “ un hanneton dans le plafond.” 

Courage has but one or two equivalents, but the act of the coward 
who vanishes, or the thief who seeks to escape the dutches of the 
police, has received due attention from the promoters of argot. 
Thus we have the highly picturesque expressions, “ faire patatrot ” 
which gives an impression of the patter of the runaway’s feet; “ se 
faire une paire de mains courantes,” literally to make for oneself a 
l jair of running hands ; “se d« 5 guiser en cerf,” to imitate that swift 
animal the deer; “fusilier le pJanchcr,” which reminds one of the 
quick rat-tat of feet on the boards. 

To show kindness to one, as far as I have been able to n< lire, *s 
rot represented, but the act of doing bodily injury, or fighting, h;.s 
furnished the slang vocabulary with a rich contingent, the least 
forcible of which r certainly not the amiable invitation expressed 
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in the words of the Paris rough, “ viens que j’te mange le nc<! ! w ci 
“ numcrote tes abattis que j'te d&nolisse ! 

What ingenuity and precision of simile some of these vagaries of 
language offer ! The man who is annoyed, badgered, is compared 
to an elephant with a small tormentor in a part of his body by which 
he can be effectually driven to despair, whilst deprived of all means 
of retaliation—he is then said to have “un rat dans la trompe ! : 
tie who gets drunk carves out for himself a wooden face, and a se 
sculpter une gueule de bois ** certainly evokes the sight of the stolid, 
stupid features of the u lushington,” with half-open mouth and lack¬ 
lustre eyes. 


The career of an unlucky criminal may thus be described in his 
own picturesque but awful language. The “p£gre” ( thief ), or “ es- 
carpe ” {murderer), who has been imprudent enough to allow him¬ 
self to be “ paum£ marron ” {caught in the act) whilst busy effecting 
a “choppin” {theft), or committing the more serious offence of 
“ faire un gas h la dure ” {to rob with violence ), using the knife 
when “ lavant son linge dans la saignante ” {murdering), or yet the 
summary process of breaking into a house and killing all the in¬ 
mates, “faire une maison entire,” will probably be taken by “ la 
rousse” {police), first of all before the “ quart d’ceil» {police magis¬ 
trate), from whose office he will be conveyed to the ddp6t in the 
“panier h salade” {prison van), having perhaps in the meanwhile 
spent a night in the “ violon” {cells at the police station). In due 
time he will be brought into the presence of a very inquisitive person, 
the “curieux,” who will do his utmost to pump him, “entraver dans 
ses flanches,” or make him reveal his accomplices, iX manger le 
morceau,” or, again, to say all he knows about the affair, “ d^biner lo 
truc. ,; From two to six months after this preliminary examination, 
he will be brought into the awful presence of the u l£on” {president 
of assize court), at the u carre des gerbes,” where he sits in his red 
robes, administering justice. Now, suffering from a violent attack 
of rievre ” (charge), the prisoner puts all his hopes in his " par- 
rains d’alt&que ” {witnesses for the defence), and in his “mddecin” 
o' -vuef), who will try whether a “ purgation ” {speech for the defence) 
will not cure him of his ailment, especially should he have an attack 
of “redoublement de ftevre” (new clu rge). Should the medicine 
be ineffectual, and the “h^siteurs opinants” (jurymen) have pro* 
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red against him, he leaves the “ planche au pain ” {bar) to re¬ 
turn whence he came, to the “h&pital ” (prison), which he will only 
leave when “ gueri ” (free). But should he be “un cheval de re¬ 
tour ” (old offender), he will probably be given a free passage to go 
“ se laver les pieds dans le grand pr£ ” (be transported) to “ La 
Nouvelle” (New Caledonia), or “Cayenne les Eaux;” or, worse 
still,he may be left for some time in the “ boite au sel ” (condemned 
cell) at La Roquette, attired in a “ ligotante de rifle ” (strait wuist- 
coat), attended by a “ mouton ” (spy), who tries to get at his secrets, 
and now and then receiving the exhortations of the “ ratichon ” 
(pnest). At an early hour one morning he is apprised by the 
“maugr<Se” (director) that he is to suffer the penalty of the law. 
After ‘ la toiletteby “ Chariot ” (cutting off the hair by the execu- 
iicuer), he is assisted to the “ Abbaye de Monte-h-regret ’’ ( gdllotinc), 
where, after the “ sanglier ” (priest) has given him a final embrace, 
the sonbrettes de Chariot ” (executione) 's assistants) seize him, and 
make him play “ h la main chaude ” (hot cockles). Chariot pulls 
a stiing, when the criminal is turned into “un boeuf” (is executed) 
by being made to “dternuer dans le son” (guillotined). His 
“ machalee ” (remains) is then taken to the “ champ de navets ” 
(cemetery'). 

‘ F° r tlic following 1 am indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. J. W. 
Horsley, Chaplain to H. M. Prison, Qerkenwell, who, in his highly 
interesting Puson Aotes makes the following remarks on thieves’ 
slang : It has its antiquity, as well as its vitality and power of 
growth and development by constant accretion ; in it are preserved 
many words interesting to the student of language, and from it have 
passed not a few words into the ordinary stock of the Queen’s 
English. Of multifold origin, it is yet mainly derived from Romany 
or gipsy talk, and thereby contains a large Eastern clement, in which 
old Sanscrit roots may readily be traced. Many of these words 
.-'".'Id be unintelligible to ordinary folk, but some have passed into 
common speech. For instance, the words bamboozle, daddy, pal 
(companion or friend), mull (to make a muU or mess of a thing), 
bo=h (from the Persian), are pure gipsy words, but have found sonc 
fodgtng, if not a home, in our vernacular. Then there are survivals 
(not alv. ays of the fittest) fro n the tongue of our Teutonic ancestors, 
so that Dr. Latham, he philologist, says : 4 The thieves of London ’ 
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he might still more have said the professional tramps) 4 are 
the conservators of Anglo-Saxonisms.’ Next, there are the cosmo¬ 
politan absorptions from many a tongue. From the French bouillt 
we probably get the prison slang term ‘bull' for a ration of meat. 
C iat, thieves 7 slang for house, is obviously ch&teau. Steel the 
familiar name for Coldbath Fields Prison, is an appropriation and 
abbreviation of Bastille; and he who ‘does a tray’ (serves three 
months’ imprisonment) therein, borrows his word from our Gallican 
neighbours. So from the Italian we get casa for house, filly ifirltd) 
for daughter, donny (donna) for woman, and omee (uomo) for man. 

. the Spanish gives us don, which the universities have not despised 
as a useful term From the German we get durrynacker, for a 
female hawker, from dorf ‘a village,’ and nachgehen, ‘to run 
after. From Scotland we borrow duds, for clothes, and from the 
Hebrew shoful y for base coin. 

“ Considering that in the manufacture of the domestic and social 
slang of nicknames or pet names not a little humour or wit is com¬ 
monly found, it might be imagined that thieves' slang would be 
a great treasure-house of humorous expression. That this is not 
the case arises from the fact that there is very little glitter even in 
what they take for gold, and that their life is mainly one of 
miserable anxiety, suspicion, and fear ; forced and gin-inspired is 
their merriment, and dismal, for die most part, are their faces when 
not assuming an air of bravado, which deceives not even their com¬ 
panions. Some traces of humour are to be found in certain euphe¬ 
misms, such as the delicate expression ‘ fingersmith ’ as descriptive 
of a trade which a blunt world might call that of a pickpocket Or 

week. The tread i i ShlrtS> -’ ° ne bCi " S SGrved out in P rison eac h 
. the tread-wheel, again, is more politely called the ever 

stance or the wheel of life, or the vertical case-grinier 
Penal servitude ,s dignified with the appellation of serving £ 
ajesty for nothing ; and even an attempt is made to lighten the 
W, of the climax of a crinhul career by apeak,o* of lyW £ 
horse’s nightcap, U, a halter.” } glna 

The English public schoo.s, but especially the military establish 
menu, seem to be not unimportant manufacturing centres tor slang 
Ont) a small proportion, however, of the expression, coined there 
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gx/to have been adopted by the general slang-talking public 
are local terms, and can only be used at their own birthplace. 
The same expressions in some cases have a totally different signifi¬ 
cation according to the places where they are in vogue. Thus 
gentlemen cadets at the “ Shop/ i.e., the Royal Military Academy, 
will talk of the doctor as being the “ skipper,” whereas elsewhere 
“ skipper” has the signification of master, head of an establishment. 
The expression “ tosh,” meaning bath, seems to have been imported 
by students from Eton, Harrow, and Charterhouse, to the “ Shop,” 
where “to tosh” means to bathe, to wash, but also to toss an 
obnoxious individual into a cold bath, advantage being taken of. 
his being in full uniform. Another expression connected with the 
forced application of cold water at the above establishment is 
termed “ chamber singing ” at Eton, a penalty enforced on the new 
boys of singing a song in public, with the alternative (according to 
the Everyday Life in our Public Schools of C. E. Pascoe) of 
drinking a nauseous mixture of salt and beer ; the corresponding 
penalty on the occasion of the arrival of unfortunate “snookers” at 
the U. M. Academy used to consist some few years ago of splashing 
them with cold water and throwing wet sponges at their heads, 
when they could not or would not contribute some ditty or other to 
the musical entertainment 

“ Extra ” at Harrow is a punishment which consists of writing out 
grammar for two and a half hours under the supervision of a master. 
The word extra at the “ Shop” already mentioned is corrupted into 
“ hoxter.” The hoxter consists in the painful ordeal of being com¬ 
pelled to turn out of bed at an early hour, and march up and 
dov/n with full equipment under the watchful eye of a corporal. 
Again, we have here the suggestive terms : “ greasers ” for fried 
potatoes ; “squish,” for marmalade; “whales,”for sardines; “vase¬ 
line.” for honey; “ grass,” for vegetables ; and to oe “ roosted ” 
is to be placed under arrest; whilst “ to q.” means to qualify at the 
term examination. Here a man who is vexed or angry “ loses his 
shirt ” or his “ hair ; ” at Shrewsbury” he is “ in a swot; ” and at 
Winchester “front.” At the latter school a clique or party they 
term a “pitch up;” the word “Johnnies” (newly joined at Sand¬ 
hurst, termed also “Johns”) being sometimes used with a like 
signification by yo <ng officers, and the inquiry may occasionally 
be heard, “ I say, old fellow, any more Johnnies coming?” 
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LE JARGON OU JOBELXN DE MAXSTRE 
FRANCOIS VILLON. 

BALLADE III. 


Srfii.iCANS, 

Qui, en tous temps, 

\vancez dedans le nogois 
Gourde piarde, 

Et sur la tarde, 

Desbourse/ les povres nyois, 

Et pour soustenir vostro pois, 

Les duppes sont privez de caiie, 
Sans faire haire, 

Ne hault braiere, 

Mais plantez ils sont comme joncz, 
Pour les sires qui sont si longs. 

Souvent aux arques 
A leurs marques, 

Sc la r,sent tous dcsbouser 
Pour ruer, 

Et enterver 

Pour leur conti e, que lors faisons 
La lee aux arques respons. 

\ ous ruez deux coups, ou bicn troys, 
Aux gallois. 

Deux, ou troys 


Mineront trestout aux frontz, 
Pour les sires qui sont si longs. 

Et pource, benars 
Coquillars, 

Rebecquez vous de la Montjoye 
Qui desvoye 
Votre proye, 

Et vous fera de tout brouer, 
Pour joncher et enterver, 

Qui est aux pigeons bien cher; 
Pour rifler 
Et placquer 

Les angels, de mat tous rondz 
Pour les sires qui sont si longs. 

Envoi, 

De paour des hurrnes 
Et des grumes, 

Rassurez vous en droguerie 
Et faerie, 

Et ne soyez plus sur les joncz, 
Pour les sires qui sont si longs. 


TRANSLATION. 

Police cries, who at all limes drink good wine at the tavern, and at night empty poor 
iv,. Icon:.’ pm •% and to provide for our extortion> silly thieves have to part with their 
money, without complaining or clamouring, yet they are planted in jail, like so many 
reeds, to be plucked by the gaunt hangmen. 

Oftentimes at the cash boxes, at places marked out for plunder, they allow themselves 
*° despoiled, when fighting and resisting to save their oufcut rate, while wo are 
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<\Z our arts on the hidden coffers. You make two or three onsets on the boon 
cffgjpdhions. Two or three will mark them all for the gallows. 

Hence, yc simple-minded vagabonds, turn away from the gallows, which gives you the 
colic and will deprive you of all, that you may deceive and steal what is of so much value 
to the dupes, that you may outwit and thrash the police, so eager to bring you to the 
scaffold. 

For tear of the ribbet and the beam, exert more cunning and be more wily, and be no 
longer in prison, thence to be brought to the scaffold. 


Sixteenth Century. 

SONNET EN AUTHENTIQUE LANGAGE 
SOUDARDANT. 1 2 


(Extrait des Premitres CEuvres Pottiqucs du Capitaine Lasphrise .) 


Accipant 3 4 du marpaut 3 la galiere 1 pourrie, 
Grivolant 5 * porte-flarnbe 0 enfile le trimart. 7 * * 
J-^nis cn despit de Gille, H 6 geux, ton Girouart,® 

A la mette 10 on lura 11 * ta biotte 13 conic. 13 

Tu peux gourd piollcr 14 me credant 15 et morfie 18 
De Fornion, 17 du morne : 19 et de Foygnan 10 criart, 
De Fartois blanchemin. 30 Quc ton riflant chouart 31 
Ne rive 32 du Courricr l’andruraelle gaudie. 31 

Ne ronce point du sabre 24 au mion 25 du taudis, 


1 Langage soudardant, soldiers' lingo. 

2 Accipant, for recevant. 

s Marpaut, host. 

4 Galiere, mare. 

c Grivolant, name for a. soldier . 

0 Flambe, sword . 

7 Trimart, road. 

0 Gi'le, name for a runaway. 

0 Girouart, patron. 

10 Mette, wineshop l morning; thieves' 
vtee tit:gplace. 

11 Lura, will .eg. 

13 Biotte, steed. 

13 O ide, dead. 


14 Gonrd pioller, drink heavily. 

1C Me credant, for me croyant. 

16 Morfie, eat. 

U Ornion, capon. 

18 Morne, mutton. 

19 Oygnnn >for oignon. 

- s - Artois blanchemir, white bread. 

- 1 Riiiant chouart.yfc*^ penis. 

22 Rive, r *fers to coition. 

23 Andrumclle gaudio, jolly girl. 

24 Nc ronce point du i=abrc, do not lay 
the stick oh. 

26 Mion, boy } wuiter. 
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Qui n’aille au Gaulfarault, 1 gergonant de tesis, 2 3 * 
Que son journal 8 o flus * n’empoupe ta fouillouse. 5 * 


N’embiant 0 on rouillarde, 7 et de noir roupillant , 8 
Sur la gourde fretille, 0 et sur le gourd volant, 10 
Ainsi tu ne luras I’accolante tortouse. 11 


Sixteenth Century. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A HEADMAN IN THE 
CANTING CREW AND A VAGABOND. 


{From Thomas Harman's Caveat or Wareningfor Common Cur set ors, 
vulgarly called Vagabotics , 156S.) 


Upright Man . Bene Lightmans 12 to thy qunrromes, 13 in what lipken 14 
hast thou lypped 15 in this darkemans, 16 whether in a lybbege 17 or in the 
struromcl ? 18 

Rogt\ I couched a hogshead 10 in a Skypper 20 this darkemans. 

Man . I towre 31 the strummel trine 22 upon thy nachbet 23 and Tog- 
man. 24 

Rogc. I saye by the Salomon 25 I will lage it of 20 with .a gage of bene 
bouse ; 27 then cut to my nose watch.' 9 

Man. Why, hast thou any lowre 20 in thy bongc 30 to bouse? 81 


1 Gaulfarault, master of a bawdy house. 

2 Gergonant de tesis, complaining of 
thee. 

3 Journal, pocket-book, 

_ 

5 N ’empoupe ta L uillou a, filthy Rochet. 

c N'embiant, not travelling. 

7 Rouillarde, drin/.s. 

8 De noir roupillant, sleeping at night. 

0 Gourde fretille. thick sitazo. 

10 Volnn*, cloak. 

11 Toi^nuse, rr/e. 

l - bene Light mans, good day. 

13 Quarromes, body. 

14 Lipkcp, house. 

15 Lypped, slept. 

10 Park . mans, night. 


iy Lybbege, bed. 

18 Strummel, straw. 

18 Couch ed a hogshead, laydov'K icsleep. 

20 Skypper, bam. 

21 I towre, / see. 

22 Trine, hang. 

23 Nachbet, cap. 

24 Togman, coat. 

25 Salomon, mass. 

26 Lage it of, wipe if of. 

27 Gage of bone bouse, quart of good 
driuk. 

29 Cut to my nose watch, say what you 
will to me. 

29 L 'wre, money. 

30 Bonce, purse. 

81 To bouse, to drink. 
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But a fiagge, 1 * a wyn, 3 and a make. 3 
Why, where is the kene 4 that hath the ben bouse ? 

A bene mort 5 * hereby at tlie signe of the prauncer. 0 
I cutt it is quyer 7 bouse, I bousd a flagge the last darkmans. 

But bouse there a bord, 8 and tliou shalt haue beneship. 9 Tower 
ye yandcr is the kene, dup the gyggcr, 10 and maund 11 * that is bene shyp. 

Man. This bouse is as benship as rome bouse. 13 Now I tower that 
ben bouse makes nase nabes. 13 Maunde of this morte what ben pecke 14 is 
in her ken. 

Roge. She has a Cacling chete, 15 * a grunting chete, 10 ruff Pecke, 17 
Cassan, 18 and poplarr of yarum. 19 

Man. That is benship to our watche. 20 21 22 Now we haue well bousd, let 
vs strike some chete. 31 Yonder dwelleth a quyer cuffen, 33 it were benship 
to my 11 23 hym. 

Roge. Now bynge we a waste 34 to the hygh pad, 35 the ruffmanes 3 ' 
is by. 

Man. So may we happen on the Harmanes, 27 and cly the Tarke, 23 or 
to the quyerken 29 and skower quyaer crampings, 30 and so to tryning on the 
chates. 31 Gerrv gan, 33 the ruffian 33 clye the. 34 

Rage. What, stowe your bene, 35 cofe, 30 and sut benat wydds, 37 and 
byng we to rome vyle, 38 to nyp a bonge ; 39 so shall we haue lowre for the 
bousing ken, 40 and when we byng back to the deuseauyel, 41 we wyli fylche 
some duddes 43 of the Ruffemans, 43 or myll the ken for a lagge of dudes. 44 


1 Flag gt, groat. 

* Wyn, fenny. 

* iM&kc, t.nljfenny . 

4 Kene, house. 

& Hene mort,W woman. 

0 Prauncer, horse. 

1 Quyer, bad. 

8 Bord, skilling. 

0 Beneship, excellent. 

10 Dup the gygger, open the door. 

11 Maund, ask. 

u Rome l>ouse, wine. 

13 Nase nubes, drunken head. 

14 Pecke, meat. 

15 Cacling chcu t fowl. 

,0 Grunting chete, fig. 

1 ' Ruff pecke, bacon. 

13 Cassan, cheese. 

19 Pcpbrrof yarum, milk porridge. 

*0 Xo our watchc,/2>r us. 

21 Strike v me ehetc, steal something. 

22 Quyer cuflcn, magistrate. 

Myll, rob. 


24 Bynge we a waste, let us away. 

55 Pad, read, 
to Kuflmauos, wood. 

27 Harman ex, stocks. 

28 Cly the Tarke, be whipped. 

Quyerken, prison. 

30 Skower quyaer crampings, be’hackled 
•with bolts and fetters. 

31 Chates, gallows. 

32 Gerry gan, hold your tongue . 

33 Ruffian, devil. 

34 Clye the, take thee. 

33 Stowe your bene,. old your peace. 
Cofe, goodfellow. 

37 Sut benat wydds, speck better words. 
53 Rome vyle, London. 

30 Nyp a bonge, cut a furze. 

40 Bousing ken, alehouse. 

41 Deuseauyel, country . 
vJ Duddes, (nun clothes. 

43 Ruffemans, hedges. 

44 Lagge of dudes, patxel of clothes. 
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Seventeenth Century. 

DIALOGUE DE DEUX ARGOTXERS. 1 2 


l/UN POLISSON 3 ET l’AUTRE MALINGREUX, 3 QUI SE RENCONTRENT 
JUSTE A LA LOURDE 4 * * D*UNE VERGNE.® 

[Extrati du Jargon de VArgot.) 


Le Malingreux. La haute 8 t’aquige 7 en chenastre 3 sante. 

Le Polisson. Et t<:zi£re 9 aussi, fanandel; 10 oil trlmardes u -tu ? 

Lc Afalittgtxux. Eu ce pasquclindo Berry, on m\\ rouscaille 13 que 
trucher 14 etait chenastre ; et cn cette vergne fiche-t-on la thune 15 gourde- 
nicnt? 10 

La Polisson. Quclquc peu, pa.i gu&re. 

Le Malingreux. La rousse 17 y est-clle chenastre ? 

Le Polisson. Nenni; e’est ce qui me fait ambier 18 hors dc cette verghe ; 
car si jc n’eutise eu du michon, 18 je fusse cosni 30 de faim. 


1 Argoticrs, members of ike “ canting 
crew." 

2 Polisson, half-naked beggar. 

3 Malinjicux, maimed or tick beggar. 

4 Lourde, gate. 

0 Vergne, tenure. 

t* La haute, the Almighty . 

7 Aquige, keep. 

8 Chenastre, good. 

9 Tdriire, thee. 

19 Fanandel, comrade. 


11 Trimardes, going. 

12 Pasquelin, country. 

18 Rouscaille, told. N 

1* True her, to beg. 

18 Fiche-t-on la thune, do they give alms 
16 Gourdcraenl, much. 

IT La rousse, the police. 

1* Ambier, go. i 

19 Michon, money. 

20 Cosni, died. 
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Malingreux . Y a-t-il un castu 1 dans cette vergne. 

Le Polisson. Jaspin . 2 

Le Malingreux. Est-il chenu? 3 

Le Polisson. Pas gu&re; les pioles 4 ne sont que de fretillc . 5 . . • 

Le Malingreux . Veux-tu venir prendre de la morfe 0 et piausser 7 avec 
meziere ' en uue des pioles que tu m’as rouscaillees? 

Le Polisson. II n’y a ni ronds , 0 ni herplis , 10 en ma felouse ; 11 je vais 
piausser en quel que grenasse . 13 

Le Malingreux. Encore que n’y ayez du michon, ne laissez pas dc venir, 
car il y a deux menees 13 de ronds en ma henne , 14 et deux omies 15 en mon 
gueulard , 16 que j’ai egraillees 17 sur le trimar ; 18 bions 10 les faire riffoder , 20 
veux*tu ? 

Le Polisson. Girole , 31 et b&ii soit le grand havre , 32 qui m’a fait rencontrcr 
Si chenastre occasion ; je vais me rejouir et chanter une petite chanson. . . . 

Le Malingreux. Si tu veux trimer 33 de compagnie avec meziere, non 
aquigerons grande chore , 34 je sais bien aquiger les luques , 35 engrailler Tornie, 
casser la hane aux fremions , 20 pour ^pouser la fourcandiere , 27 si quelques 
rovaux me mouchaillent . 33 

Le Polisson. Ah ! le havre garde meziere, je ne fus jamais ni fourgue 30 
ni doubleux . 31 

Le Malingreux. Ni meziere non plus, je rouscaillc 33 tous les luisans 34 
au grand havre de l’oraison. 


1 Castu, hospital. 

19 Bions, let us go. 

2 Jospin, yes. 

20 Riffoder, cook. 

* Chenu, good. 

31 Girole, so be it. 

* Pioles, rooms. 

2 - Havre, God. 

0 Fretillc, straw. 

23 Trir-icr, to walk. 

6 Morfe,yb. /. 

28 Aquigerons grande chfere, will live 

7 Piausser, to sleep. 

well. 

8 Mdzifcre, me. 

25 Aquiger les luques, prepare pictures. 

0 Ronds, halfpence. 

2e Casser la hane aux fremions, steal 

10 Herpli s> t farthings. 

Purses at fairs. 

u Felouse, pocket. 

27 Epouscr la fourcanditre, to throw 

I 2 Grcnassc, lam. 

away the stolen property. 

r; Menses, dozen. 

23 Rovaux, police. 

* Ilcnue, purse. 

23 Mouchaillent, see. 

Ornies, hens. 

00 Fourgue, receiver of stolen pr.perty. 

10 Gueulard, ’wallet. 

*1 Doubleux, thief. 

v ‘ Egrailiecs, hooked. 

32 Je rouscaillc, Ipray. 

13 T mx*x $ road. 

93 Tous les iuisans, every day. 
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Seventeenth Century. 


ENGLISH GIPSIES' OATH. 


{Extract from Bampfylde-Moore Carew , King of the Mendicants .) 

When a fresh recruit is admitted into this fraternity, he is to take the 
following oath, administered by the principal maunder, 1 * after going through 
the annexed form :— 

First a new name is given him, by which he is ever after to be called ; 
then, standing up in the middle of the assembly, and directing his face to 
the dimber damber, or principal man of the gang, he repeats the following 
oath, which is dictated to him by some experienced member of the 
fraternity : — 

“I, Crank Cuffin, do swear to be a true brother, and that I will in all 
things obey the commands of the great tawny prince, 3 keep his counsel, and 
not divulge the secrets of my brethren. 

“ I will never leave or forsake the company, but observe and keep all 
the times of appointment, either by day or by night, in eveiy place 
whatever. 

** I will not teach anyone to cant; nor will I disclose any of our 
mysteries to them. 

“ I w T ill take my prince’s part against all that shall oppose him, or any of 
us, according to the utmost of my ability ; nor will I suffer him, or anyone 
belonging to us, to be abased by any strange abraras, 3 rufhes, 4 * hookers,® 
palliardes, 0 swaddlers, 7 8 Irish toyles, 6 swigmen, 9 whip Jacks, 10 Jarkmcn, 11 
bawdy baskets, 12 dommerars, 13 clapper dogeons, 14 patricoes, 15 or cur¬ 
tails; 10 but I will defend him, or them, as much as I can, against all other 
outliers whatever. I will not conceal aught I win out of libkins, 17 or from 


1 Maunder, beggar. 

8 Tawny prince. Prince Prig, the head 
of the gipsies. 

y Abrams, half-naked beggars. 

4 Ruffles, beggars who sham the old 
soldier. 

^ Hookers, things who beg in the day¬ 
time ax J steal at night from shops with 
O h«ok 

0 Palliardes, ragged beggars. 

" SwaJdlers, Irish Roman Catholics 
who pretend conversion. 

8 Toy lea, beggars with pedlar's pack. 


® Swigmen, beggars. 

10 Whip Jacks, beggars who sham the 
shipwrecked sailor. 

11 Jarkmen, teamed beggars , begging- 
letter impostors. 

12 IJawdy baskets, prostitutes. 

18 Dommerars, dumb beggars. 

1* Clapper dogeons, beggars by birth. 

14 Patricocs, those who perform t\ 
marriage ceremony* 

18 Curtails, second in command v -g. 
s/tort leak. 

Libkius, lodgings. 






Cant , Eighteenth Century. 


y 'mans , 1 bat will preserve it for the use of the company. Lastly^ 
cleave to my doxy , 2 3 wap 8 * stiffly, and will bring her duds , 4 mar- 
gory praters * , 5 gobblers , 0 grunting cheats , 7 or tibs of the buttery , 8 or any¬ 
thing else I can come at, as winnings for her wappings .” 0 




Eighteenth Century, 

JERRY JUNIPER’S CHANT, 

(From Ain worth's Rookwood.) 

In a box 10 of the stone jug 11 I was born. 

Of a hempen widow 12 the kid 13 forlorn. 

Fake away 1 

And my father, as I’ve heard say, 

Fake away 1 

Was a merchant of capers gay, 

Who cut his last fling with great applause, 

Nix my doll pals, fake away ! w 
To the tune of hearty choke with caper sauce. 
Fake away 1 

The knucks" in quod 10 did my schoolmen 17 play. 
Fake away I * 

And put me up to the time of day , 18 
Until at last there was none so knowing, 

No such sneaksman 19 or buzgloak " 0 going, 

Fake av/ay ! 

I Ruffmans, bushes or weeds. 

3 Doxy, mistress. 

3 Wap, to lie with a woman. 

4 Duds, clothes. 

5 Margery praters, hens. 

0 GobMers, ducks . 

7 Grouting cheats, pigs. 

8 Tib', c-f the buttery, geese. 

Wappings, coition. 

II Box, Cili. 

11 £ one jug, New ate. 

i-' HcPl xn widow, woman xohe : hus- 

band has o'.** hatred 


13 Kid, child. 

u Nix n >y <l‘>n pals, fake away ! xcvcr 
mind, friends , workaway! 

15 Knuclts, thieves. 

10 Quod, prison. 

17 School men, fellcnus of the fang. 

16 Put rnr up to the time of day, made a 
knowing one o/ins, taught me ti levin c- 

10 Sucaksmau, shoplifter. 

~‘ J buygioak, pick socket. 
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Fogles 1 and fawnies 2 soon went their way, 

Fake away ! 

To the spout 3 with the sneezers 4 in grand array, 
No dummy hunter 5 had forks so fly, 6 
No knuckler so deftly could fake a cly, 7 * 
Fake away ! 

No slourd hoxter 3 my snipes 9 could stay, 

Fake away ! 

None knap a reader 10 like me in the lay. 11 * 
Soon then I mounted in swell street-high, 

Nix my doll pals, fake away ! 

Soon then I mounted in swell street-high, 

And sported my flashest toggery, 13 
Fake away ! 

Fainljj resolved I would make my hay, 
h ake away! 

While Mercury’s star shed a single ray; 

And ne’er was there seen such a dashing prig, 1 * 
Nix my doll pals, fake away ! 

And ne’er was there seen such a dashing prig, 
With niy strummel faked 14 in the newest twig, 16 
Fake away 1 

With my fawnied famms 16 and my onions gay, 17 
Fake away! 

My thimble of ridge, 18 and my driz kemesa, 10 
All my togs 20 were so niblike 21 and plash. 22 
Readily the queer screens 23 I then could smash. 24 
Fake away ! 

But my nuttiest blowcn, 25 one fine day, 

Fake away ! 


1 Fogles, silk handkerchiefs. 

9 Fawnies, rings. 

8 Spout, pawnbrokers. 

* Sneezers, snuff-boxes. 

b 1 >uminy hunter, s tender of pocket books. 

6 F uks so fly, stick ninibh fingers. 

* No knuckler so deftly could take a 

cly, no pickpocket so skilfully could pick a 

Pocket. 

0 Slou. i hoxter, inside pocket buttoned 

v J 

y Snipes, scissors. 

Knap a reader, steal a PcJ.et book. 

Lay, robbery\ dedge. 


12 Flashest toggery, best wade clothes. 

13 Prig, thief. 

Strummel f.iked, hair dressed. 

IS Twig,./arArV»». 

36 Fawnied taimns, hands Irejeivelle ’. 
17 Onions, seals. 

I 0 Thimble of ridge, gob. watch. 

19 I>riz kemesa, shirt xuitk lace frill. 

20 Togs, clothes. 

21 Niblike, fashionabu. 

23 Plash, fine. 

23 Queer screens ^fprgcd notes. 

24 Smash, pass. 

25 Nuttiest blowen,/tfiv iritegirl 


C 
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To the beaks 1 did her fancy man betray. 

And thus was I bowled at last, 

And into the jug for a lay was cast. 

Fake away ! 

But I slipped my darbies 3 one morn in May, 
And gave to the dubsman 3 a holiday. 

And here I am, pals, merry and free, 

A regular rollicking romany. 4 



Eighteenth Century. 

CHANSON. 

(Extrait du Vice Puni ou Cartouche , 1725 .) 

Fanandels* eii cette Piolle 0 
. On vit chenument ; 7 
Arton, Pivois et Criolle 8 
On a gourdement. 9 
Pitanchons, faisons riolle 10 
Jusqu’au Jugement. 

Icicaille 11 czt le Thedtre 
Du Petit Dardant; 13 
Foneons a ce Mion 18 folatre 
Notre Palpitant. 14 
Pitanchons Pivois chendtre 15 
Jusques au Luisant. 10 


1 T eaks, magistrates* 

10 Pitanchons, faisons riolle, Ut us drink , 

2 Darbies, handcuffs. 

3 Dubfcman, turnkey . 

amuse ourselves. 

11 Icicaille, here. 

4 Romany, gipsy. 

13 Petit Dardant, Cupid. 

5 Fanandelg, comrades. 

13 Fon5011s h co Mion, let u: give this 

PioJle, house* tavern. 

boy. 

* Chenument, well. 

14 Palpitant, heart. 

® Arton, pivois ct criolle, bread , urine, 

ChcnStrc, food. 

and meat. 

16 Luiant, day 

9 Gourdement, in plenty. 
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Beginning of Nineteenth Century. 

VIDOCQ’S SLANG SONG. 


En roulant de vergne en vergne 1 
Pour apprendre h goupiner, 5 
J’ai rencontre la mercandi^rc, 8 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Qui du pivois solisait, 4 
Lonfa malura dond^. 

J’ai rencontre la mercandi^re 
Qui du pivois solisait; 

Je lui jaspine en bigorne; 5 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Qu’as tu done h morfiller ? 0 
Lonfa malura donde. 

Jc lui jaspine en bigorne; 
Qu’as tu done & morfiller? 

J’ai du chenu 7 pivois sans lance.* 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et du larton savonn<£ • 

Lonfa malura donde. 


• v —ne, town. 

T Goupincr, to stal. 

* Mercandifcre, tradtrwatntn. 

4 l>u pivnic solisait, sol: xi’itte. 

5 Ja>pine en b iconic, say . ,ixt. 


6 Morfiller, to eat and dritekt 
* Chenu, ^cod. 

8 Lance, water. 

& L. /ton savoun£, whit 4 tire ad. 
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J’ai du chenu pivois sans lance 
Et du larton savonne, 

Une lourde ' et une tournante, 3 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et un pieu 3 pour roupiller 4 
Lonfa malura donde. 


Une lourde, une tournante 
Et un pieu pour roupiller. 
J’enquille 5 dans sa cambriole,® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 
Esp^rant de rentifler, 7 
Lonfa malura donde. 

J’enquille dans sa cambriole 
Esp^rant de l’entifler; 

Je rembroque 9 au coin du rifle,® 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Un messi&re 10 qui piongait, 11 
Lonfa malura dond& 


Je rembroque au coin du rifle 
Un messiere qui pioncait; 

J’ai sond^ dans ses vallades, 1 * 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Son carle 13 j’ai pessigue, 14 
Lonfa malura dondtf. 

J’ai sond^ dans ses vallades, 
Son carle j’ai pessigu^. 

Son carle et sa toequante, 15 
Lonfa malura ^ondaine, 

Et ses attaches de c^, 16 
Lonfa malura donde. 

Son carle et sa toequante, 

Et ses attaches de ce, 



* Lourde, door. 

J 'A ouxnancc, key. 

3 Pieu, ted, 

4 Roupiller, to sleep. 

* J'cnquillc, / enter. 
q Cambrioie, room. 

Kntiflcx, to marry. 
Rembroque, its. 


y Rifle, fire. 

10 Wcssicre, vtttn. 

11 Piongait, 'was sU:- : ng. 

12 Valladca, pockets. 

13 Carle, money. 

14 Pcssigu£, taken. 

** Toequante, loaick. 

A* Attaches de ce, buckle* 
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Et son combre galuch^ 3 
Lonfa malura donde. 

Son coulant et sa montante 
Et son combre galuche, 

Son brusque, 1 * 3 4 * aussi sa lisette,* 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Et ses tirants brodanches, 6 
Lonfa malura donde. 

Son frusque, aussi sa lisette 
Et ses tirants brodanches. 
Crompe, 7 crompe, mercandiere, 
Lonfa malura dondaine, 

Car nous serions bequilles, 8 
Lonfa malura dond& 

Crompe, crompe, mercandiere, 
Car nous serions bequillds. 

Sur la placarde de vergne,® 

Lonfa malura dondaine, 

II nous faudrait gambiller, 10 
Lonfa malura donde. 

Sur la placarde de vergne 
11 nous faudrait gambiller, 
Allumes 11 de toutes ces largues, 1 * 
Lonfa malura dondaiue, 

Et du tr£pe 13 rassemble, 

Lonfa malura donde. 


Allumes de toutes ces largues 
Et du tr&pe rassemble ; 

Et dc ces chariots bons drilles, 14 


1 Coulant, chain. 

3 Montante, breeches. 

3 1 Sombre galuche, laced hat. 

4 Frusque, coat. 

* Luettc, waistcoat. 

6 Tirants brodanches, embroidered stock* 

ings. 

? Crompe, run away. 


Bequillds, hanged. 

® Placarde de vergne, public pin e. 
Gambiller, to dance. 

11 Allu:a£s, stared at. 

12 Largues, women. 

13 Trfepe, crowd. ' 

Ch-u lots bons dxilles, jolly thieves. 
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Lonfa malura dondaine, 
Tous aboulant 1 goupiner. 
Lonfa malura donde. 



Beginning of Nineteenth Century. 

THE SAME SONG VERSIFIED BY WILLIAM MAGINN. 


As from ken 3 to ken I was going, 

Doing a bit on the prigging lay, 8 
Who should I meet but a jolly blowen, 4 
Tol lol, lol lol, tol dexol ay ; 

Who should I meet but a jolly bio wen, 

Who was fly 5 to the time o’ day ? 6 

Who should I meet but a jolly blowen, 

Who was fly to the time of day. 

I pattered in flash, 7 like a covey 8 knowing, 
Tol lol. See, f 

“ Ay, bub or grubby, 9 I say.” 

I pattered in flash like a covey knpwing, 

“ Ay, bub or grubby, I say.” 
u Lots of gatter,” 10 quo* she, “ are flowing, 
Tol lol. See., 

Lend me a lift in the family way. 11 


“Lots of gatter,” quo’ she, “are flowing, 
Lend me a lift in the family way. 

You may have a crib 12 to stow in, 

Tol lol, &c., 

Welcome, my pal, 13 as the flowers in May.” 


1 Aboulant, coming, 

* K. n, tkop % koutt. 

6 I’r./.Mir: ivy, thievingbusiness. 

* tv r.n, girl, trU t * /heart. 

* Kly (contraction of flash), awake, uf 
tc, flrevetised in. 

* Time o’ d.vy, knowledge erf litsintiS, 
thieving, 


7 Pattered in dash, sfiok* in slang. 

8 Covey, man. 

y and gmh, drink and fcad. 

10 U„,iu, i\ > it r 

11 Family, the thieves in get:.-: at; the 
family v. ay, the thieving line. 

M Crib, bed. 

18 Pal [f friend t enttganion, f aramrur. 
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“You may have a crib to stow in. 
Welcome, my pal, as the llowcrs in May.’* 
To her ken at once I go in, 

Tol lcl, &c., 

Where in a corner out of the way; 


To her ken at once I go in, 

Where in a comer out of the way, 
With his smeller 1 a trumpet blowing, 
Tol lol, &c., 

A regular swell cove * lushy 3 lay. 

With his smeller a trumpet blowing, 
A regular swell cove lushy lay. 

To his dies 4 my hooks 5 I throw in, 
Tol lol, &c.. 

And collar his dragons 9 dear away. 

To his dies my hooks I throw in, 
And collar his uragons clear away. 
Then his ticker 7 1 set a-going, 

Tol lol, &c,, 

And his onions, 8 chain and key. 

Then his ticker I set a-going, 

With his onions, diain and key ; 
Next slipt off his bottom clo’ing, 

Tol lol, &c., 

And his ginger head topper gay. 

Next slipt off his bottom clo’ing, 

And his ginger head topper gay. 
Then his other toggery 9 stowing, 

Tol lol, &c«, 

All with the swag 10 I sneak away. 


Then his other toggery stowing, 
All with the swag l sneak away. 


’ *•* -writer, 

* Swell cov«, gantL mart, Muuty. 

* Lushy, drunk. 

* CHm, pockets. 

6 Hooks,/:' H^ers. 


8 Collar his dragons, take hh MVinig 
1 Tl*. Wf>» , tw/i i. 

* Onions, seals. ' 

9 Toggery, clothes. 

W Swag plunder, 
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Tramp it, tramp it, my jolly blowen, 
Tol lol, &c., 

Or be grabbed 1 by the beaks a we may. 


Tramp it, tramp it, my jolly blowen, 
Or be grabbed by the beaks we may. 
And we shall caper a-heel-and-toeing, 
Tol lol, &c., 

A Newgate hornpipe some fine day. 


And we shall caper a-heel-and-toeing, 

A Newgate hornpipe some fine day. 
With the mots 3 their ogles 4 throwing, 
Tol lol, &c., 

And old Cotton 5 humming his pray. 8 

With the mots their ogles throwing, 

And old Cotton humming his pray, 

And the fogle-hunters 7 doing, 

Tol lol, &c., 

Their morning fake 8 in the prigging lay. 



1 Grabbed, taJcen. 

“ Ucaks, police oJf:cers. 

3 Mots, girls. 

4 Ogles, eyes. 


0 Old Cotton, the ordinary of Nrtvgate. 
G Humming his pray, saying prayers, 

7 F ogle-hunters, pickpockets. 

8 Morning fake, morning thieving. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF IN 
THIEVES’ LANGUAGE. 


By J. W. HORSLEY, 
Chaplain of H. M. Prison, 
Clerkemuell. 

I was bom in 1853 at Stamford 
Hill, Middlesex. My parents re¬ 
moved from there to Stoke Newing¬ 
ton, when I was sent to an infant 
school. Some time afterwards I was 
taken by two pals (companions) to 
an orchard to cop (steal) seme fruit, 
me being a mug (inexperienced) at 
the game. This got to my father’s 
ears. When I went home he set 
about me with a strap until he was 
tired. He thought that was not 
enough, but tied me to a bedstead. 
You may be sure what followed. I 
got .udse, tied a blanket and a coun¬ 
terpane together, fastened it to the 
bedstead, and let myself out of the 
window, and did not go home that 


Translated 

into the Language of 

French Thieves. 

Je suis ne en 1853 d Stamford Hill, 
Middlesex. Mcs parents, de lago t 
alUrent sc piolcr d Stoke Newington, 
et Ton m’envoya d une ecole mater- 
nelle. Peu de temps aprds, deux de 
mes fanandcls me mendrent d un 
verger pour grinchir des fruits, mais 
je nYtais qu’un sinze d oe fla?iche . 
Mon dab apprit la chose, et quand 
je roitoiai d la caginotte il me rcfila 
unc purge avec une courroie jujju'd 
plus soif. Pcnsant que c ? n’etait pa£ 
assez, il me ligota au pirn. VouS 
vous doutez de ce qui arrivr.. Je 
me d^barrassai des ligates, attacluj 
un etnbarras d une icouverture que 
je fixai au p?ru, ct je me laissai glis- 
ser par la vani >-ne. Je ne rappli- 
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but met my two pals and 
dossed (slept) in a haystack. Early 
next morning my pals said they 
knew where we could get some toke 
(food), and took me to a terrace. 
We went down the dancers (steps) 
to a safe, and cleared it out. Two 
or three days after I met my mother, 
who in tears begged of me to go 
home ; so I went home. My parents 
moved to Clapton, when they sent 
me to school. My pals used to send 
stiffs (notes) to the schoolmaster, 
saying that I was wanted at home; 
but instead of that we used to go 
and smug rnowy (steal linen) that 
was hung out to dry, or rob the 
bakers’ barrows. Things went from 
bad to worse, so I was obliged to 
leave home again. This time I 
palled in with some older hands at 
the game, who used to take me a 
parlour-jumping (robbing rooms), 
putting me in where the windows 
was open. I used to take anything 
there was to steal, and at last they 
told me all about wedge (silver- 
plate), how I should know it by the 
romp (hall-mark—rampant lion ?) ; 
we used to break it up in small 
pieces and sell it to watchmakers, 
and afterwards to a fence down the 
Lane (Petticoat Lane). Two or three 
times a week I used to go to the 
-brit. (Britannia Theatre) in H ox ton, 
Or tlte gaff (penny music-room) in 
Shoreditch. I used to steal anything 
1° make money to go to these places. 
Some nights I used to sleep at my 
pals’ houses, sometimes in a shed 
Where there was a lire kept burning 
high!, and day. All this time L had 


quai pas ct la niche cctte nogue-lhy 
mais j’allai retrouver mes deux 
fanatuUs et je pioncai dans une 
meule de foin. Au ? 7 iatois mes 
fanandels me bonnirem qu’ils cono- 
braie?it oil nous pouvions acquirer de 
la tortillade et me menerent k une 
rangde de pioles . Nous degringolons 
les grim pants. N ous cm bar dons dans 
un garde-manger et nous le rinfojis. 
Deux ou trois rcluis apr&s, jc me 
casse le mufle sur ma dabuchi ?, qui, er 
ckialanty me supplie de rappliquer h 
la niche , ce que j’ai fait. Mes parents 
alors ont d^mt'nag^ et sont alles a 
Clapton. Alors on m’a envoye k 
l’dcole. Mes camerluches balan^aient 
des lazagnes au maltre d’<kole disant 
qu’on me demandait k la niche, mais 
au lieu de cela nous allions dejlorer 
la pictouse ou rinccr les bagnoles des 
lartonnicrs . Les choses allercnt de 
mal en pis et je fus oblige de rede- 
carrcr dc la niche. Cette fois ie me 
mis avec des fanandes plus offrati- 
chUy qui me menaient avec eux rin- 
ccr les c ambnolle Sy me faisant ct:quit¬ 
ter par les vantemes ouvertes. Je 
mettais la pogne sur toutc la camclote 
bonne a grinchir, et enfin ils me 
firent en'raver tout le true de la 
blanqucttcy et comment je la recono - 
brerais par la marque ; nous la 
frangisiions en pe l its morceaux et 
nous la fourgattums chez des bo- 
guistes et ensuite chez un fottrgue 
qui demeurait dans la Lane. Deux 
ou trois fois par semaiue je suis alie 
au Brit, de Hoxton ou au beu> lant 
de Shoreditch, Je grinchisiai: n'im- 
porte quelle camclote pour ajjurcr 
de la thune afin d’aller k cos endroifs. 






escaped the hands of the reelers 
(police), but one day I was taken 
for robbing a baker’s cart, and got 
twenty-one days. While there I 
made pals with another one whG 
came from Shoreditch, and promised 
to meet him when we got out, which 
I ^»d, and we used to go together, 
and left the other -pals at Clapton. 


At last one day we was at St. 
John’s Wood. I went in after some 
wedge. While picking some up off 
the table I frightened a cat, which 
upset a lot of plates when jumping 
out of the window. So I was taken 
and tried at Marylebone Police 
Court and sent to Feltham Industrial 
School. I had not been there a 
month before I planned with another 
boy to guy (run away), and so we 
did, but was stopped at Brentford 
and took back to the school, for 
which we got twelve strokes with 
the birch. I thought when I first 
went there that I knew a great deal 
about thieving, but I found there 
was some there that knew more, and 
I used to pal in with those that 
knew the most. One day, while 
talking with a boy, he told me 
he was going home in a day 
or so. He said his friends w as going 
to him out because he was 

more than sixteen years old. When 
my friends came to see tne I told 
them that they could claim me out, 


Des sorgues, je plan fa is dans les 
picks de mes fanandcls , quelquefois 
sous un hangar oil il y avait un rip 
qui rijfodait jome et sorgue. Ce- 
pendant, j’avais echapp^ aux pieces 
de la rifletky mais un reluis j’ai cte 
pomaqui pour avoir rind une lag- 
nolc de lartonnier et enflacqui pen¬ 
dant vingt et un reluis. Lago j’ai eu 
pour amarre un autre qui venait de 
Shoreditch et je lui ai promis un 
rendez-vous pour quand nous serious 
drfourailUs; alors noussommes deve- 
nus amarres cfattaques et nous avons 
Iaiss^ les autres zigues it Clapton. 

Enfin, un jour nous nous trouvions 
it St. John’s Wood et j’etais it soulcver 
de la blanquette. Pendant que je met- 
tais la pogtie dessus t je coquai le tafh. 
un grefficr qui fit ddgringoler un tas 
de morjiatites en sautant par la van - 
terne . De cette fa9on, je fus poma- 
qid, mis en gerbement au carri des 
gerbes de Marylebone et envoy^ au 
p^nitencicr de Feltham. Y avait 
pas une marque que j’y &ais que je 
me preparai avec un autre & fain la 
cavale. Apres avoir decarrly nous 
filmcs enpaillSs it Brentford et ren- 
flacquts au p&iitencier oil l’on nous 
donna douze coups de la verge. Je 
croyais, quand j’y avais et^ nfou- 
rail U tout d’abord, que j’&ais un 
plgre bien affranchi, mais je trouvai 
lit des camerluches qui en conobraient 
plus que mteigue et j’avais pour 
amarres ceux qui <ftaient les plus 
maridles. Un reluis en jaspitic.nl 
avee un gossclin , il me paste que 
dans un luisant ou deux il allnit 
rappliquer a la niche. Il me bonnit 
que ses parents allaient le reclame* 
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ith a good many fair promises 
t I would lead a new life if they 
did so. They got me out of the 
school. When I got home I found 
a great change in my father, who 
had taken to drink, and he did not 
take so much notice of what I done 
as he used. I went on all straight 
the first few moons at costering. 
One day there was a " fete ” at Clap¬ 
ton, and I was coming home with 
my kipsy (basket) ; I had just sold 
all my goods out. I just stopped to 
pipe (see) what was going on, when 
a reclcr came up to me and rapped 

(said), “Now, -, you had better 

go away, or else I shall give you a 
drag (three months in prison).” So 
I said “ all right but he rapped, 
“ It is not all right ; I don’t want 
any sauce from you or else I shall 
set about (beat) you myself.” So I 
said, “What for? I have done 
nothing; do you want to get it up 
for me?” Then he began to push 
me about, so I said I would not go 
at all if he put his dukes (hands) on 
me. Then he rammed my nut (head) 
against the wall and shook the very 
life out of mi . This got a scuff 
(crowd) round us, and the people 
ask him what he was knocking me 
about for, so he said, “This is young 

-just come home from a 

schooling (a term in a reformatory).” 
So he did not touch me again ; so 
I went home, turned into kip (bed) 
and could not get up for two or three 
days, because he had given me such 
a sinking, him being a greaL power¬ 
ful man, ond me only a little fellow. I 
stdi went on all straight until things 




parcequ : il avait plus de seize bris- 
ques. Quand mes parents sont 
venus me voir je leur bonnis qu’ils 
pouvaient me faire dtf our aider , et 
leur ayant fait de belles promesses 
de rengracier s’ils y consentaient ils 
m’ont fait dtfourailler . Quand j’ai 
abouli a la kasbah, j’ai trouvt* du 
changcment chez mon dab qui s’etait 
mis k se poivrer, et il n’a pas fait 
autant d’attention que (Thabitotiguek 
mes flanches . RangJ des voitures pen¬ 
dant les premieres marques comme 
marchand des quatre saisons. Un 
reluis il y aval* une fete a Clapton it 
je rappliquais avec monpanier. Je 
yenais de l aver toute ma camdote et 
de m’arreter pour rechasser ce qui se. 
passait quand un roussiti aboule & 
moi et me bonnit, “ Allons, de- 
campe d’ici, ou je te mets a Vombre 
pour trois marques .” Je lui bonnu 
“ e’est bien ; ” mais il me jacte, 
“C’est pas tout 9a, tfiche de filer 
doux, autrement je te passe d tra¬ 
cers toequardemerit Quc je lui 
bonnis, “Pourquoi? Je n’ai ricn 
fait ; e’est une querellc d’allemand 
q^e vous me cherchez la.” Alors il 
se met & me refiler des pousstes et je 
lui dis que je ne le suivrais pas 
s’il me harponnait . Alors il me 
sonne la tranche contre le mur tt me 
secoue tocqucrdi.nent. Le tripe 
s’assemble autour de nousailles et 
les gom es lui demandant pourquoi il 
mebouscule. Alors, qu'il dit, “C’est 

le jeune-qui vient de sortir du 

penitencier.” Puis, il me lais^e tran- 
quille, de sorte que j’ai rappliqut \ 
la niche, et jc me suis mis au /ruder 
oil je suis rtste deux ou trois reluis, 
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got very dear at the market. I had 
been down three or four days run¬ 
ning, and could not buy anything to 
earn a deaner (shilling) out of. So one 
morning I found I did not have more 
than a caser (five shillings) for stock- 
pieces (stock-money). So I thought 
to myself, “ What shall I do?” I 
said, f I know what I will do. I will 
go to London Bridge rattler (rail¬ 
way) and take a deaner ride and go 
a wedge-hunting (stealing plate). ” 
So I took a ducat (railway ticket) 
for Sutton in Surrey, and went a 
v jdge-hunting. I hod not been at 
Sutton very long before I piped a 
slavey (servant) come out of a chat- 
(house), so when she had got a little 
way up the double (turning), I 
pratted (went) in the house. When 
inside I could not see any wedge 
lying about the kitchen, so 1 screwed 
my nut in the washhouse and I 
piped three or four pair of daisy 
roots (boots). So I claimed (stoic) 
them, and took off the lid of my 
kipsy and put them inside, put a 
cloth over them, and then put the 
lid on again, put the kipsy on my 
back r.s though it was empty, and 
guyed to the rattler and took a brief 
(ticket) to London Bridge,, and took 
the daisies to a Shcney (Jew) down 
the gaff, and don® (sold) them for 
thirty blow (shillings). 


The next day I took the raltler to 
Forest H ; ll, and touched for (suc- 


car il m’avait karpotznS toequardj- 
menty lui qui etait un grand balouf 
et moi un pauvre petit gosselin. Tout 
a marche ehouettement pendant 
quelque temps mais la camelote est 
devenue tres chere au marche. Depuis 
trois ou quatre ranis je n’avais pas le 
moyen (fjbloqner de quoi affurer un 
shilling. Alors un reluis je me suis 
aper5u que je n’avais pas plus de cinq 
shillings comme fonds de commerce 
et je me suis demande: quel true est- 
ce que je vais maquiller? Je me 
bontiis , je connais bten mon plane he, 
J'acquigerai le roulantvifd.c London 
Bridge pour un shilling et je tacherai 
de mettre la pogne sur de la blan- 
quette. Alors je prends une brbne 
pour Sutton en Surrey et je me 
mets en chasse pbur la blanquette, 
Y avait pas longtemps que j’etais 
h. Sutton quand j 'allumc une 
cambrousitre qui decarrait d’une 
piole. D£s qu’elle a toume le coin 
de la rue, j 'etnbarde dans la piole. 
Une fois dedans je n’ai pas re- 
mouehi de blanquette dans la cui¬ 
sine, et, passant ma sorbonne dans 
Lamere-cuisine, j’ai mouchailU trois 
ou quatre paircs de ripatons. J’ai 
mis la pogne dessus, et otant le cou- 
vercle de mon panier, je les y ai 
plaquis avec unepi&ce d’etoffe par 
dessus et j’ai remis le couvercle, puis 
j'aiplaquJmon pnnier^urmon andos c 
comme s’il tkait vide, et je me suis 
cavatt jusqu’au *ouiant vif; acquigl 
nn billet pour London Bridge, porte 
les ripatons h. un jyoutn pres du bcu- 
glant & four git l trente shillings. 

Le lendemain i’oi acquigi le ran- 
lant vif jusqu’i Forest Hill, etj’ai 




kipsy full of clobber (clothes). You 
may be sure this gave me a little pluck, 
so I kept on at the old game, only 
with this difference, that I got more 
pieces for the wedge. I got three 
and a sprat (3^. 6 d.) an ounce. But 
afterwards I got 3^. 9 d., and then 
four blow. I used to get a good 
many pieces about this time, so I 
used to clobber myself up and go to 
the concert. But though I used to 
go to these places I never used to 
drink any beer for some time after¬ 
wards. It was while using one of 
those places I first met a sparring 
bloke (pugilist), who taught me how 
to spar and showed me the way to 
put my dukes up. But after a time 
I gave him best (left him) because 
he used to want to bite my ear (bor¬ 
row) too often. It was while I was 
with him that I got in company with 
some of the widest (cleverest) people 
in London. They used to use at 
(frequent) a pub in Shoreditch. The- 
following people used to go in there 
—toy-getters (watch-stealers), mags- 
men (confidence-trick men), men at 
the mace (sham loan offices), broads- 
men (card-sharpers), peter-claimers 
(box-stealers), busters and screws- 
num (burglars), snide-pitchers (ut¬ 
ter. its of false coin), men at the duff 
(passing false jewellery), welshcrs 
(turf-swindlers), and skittle sharps. 
Leim; with this nice mob (gang) you 
may be sure what I learned. I went 
out at the game three or four time 3 
a week, and used to touch almost 
every time. I went on like this for 
very near a stretch (year) without 


mis la pogne sur dc la blanquctte et 
un panier plein de fringucs . Bicn 
sfir, cela m’a doling un peu de courage, 
alors j’ai continue le memc fianckt 
avec cette difference seulement, que 
j’ai affuri plus d 'auber pour la 
blanquette . On m’en a fonce trois 
shillings sixpence l’once. Mais apres 
j’en ai eu trois shillings neuf pence, 
et puis quatre shillings. J \iffurais 
pas mal de galtos h cette ^poque, de 
sorte que je me peaussais chouettc vient 
pour aller au beuglant. Mais si 
j’allais ces sortes d’endroits, je r.e 
pictais jamais de moussanfe. C’est 
ace moment et dansun dc ces endroits 
que j’ai fait la connaissancc d’un 
lutteur qui m’a appris la boxe et a 
me servir de mes louches . Mais piu 
apr&s, je l’ai lAchi parcequ’il me 
coquait trop souvent (Us coups dc pied 
dans les jambes . C’est en sa cora- 
pagnie que j’ai fait la connaissance 
de quelques-uns des plgres les plus 
maridles de Londres. Ils fre- 
quentaient un cabtrmon de Shore¬ 
ditch. Ceux qui y allaient etaient 
des grinchisseurs dc bogucs, des amd 
ricains , des guinals b la manque. 
des grecs, des vaUrcusicrs , des grin¬ 
ckisseurs au fric-frac, des pass curs 
de galettc b la manque, des .volcurs 
b la broquille, des bookmakers a 
la manque, et d^s grinchcs joueurs 
de quiltes. Etant avec cette gironde 
gance, vous pouvez imagincr ce que 
j ’ai appris J ’allais tu k bitter trois ou 
quatre fois par quart de 7 ?iarque , et 
je rdussissais presque touj urs. J’ai 
-ontinu£ ainsi pendant pr&s a unt 
brisqut sans ctre atfiU . Une nogue 
que j ctais avee les fanandcs , j’ai 




teing smugged (apprehended). 

One night I was with the mob, I 
got canon (drunk), this being the 
hrst time. After this, when I used 
to go to concert-rooms, I used to 
drink beer. It was at one of these 
places down Whitechapel I palled 
in with a trip and stayed with her 
until I got smugged. One day I 
was at Blackheath, I got very near 
canon, and when I went into a 
place I claimed two wedge spoons, 
and was just going up the dancers, a 
slavey piped the spoons sticking out 
• f my skyrocket (pocket), so I got 
smugged. While at the station they 
asked me what my monarch (name) 
was. A reeler came to the cell and 
cross-kidded (questioned) me, but I 
was too wide for him. I was tried 
at Greenwich; they ask the reelcr if 
I was known, and he said no. So I 
was sent to Maidstone Stir (prison) 
for two moon. When I came out, 
the trip I had been living with had 
sold the home and guyed ; that did 
not trouble me much. The only 
thmg that spurred (annoyed) me 
war, me being such a flat to buy the 
home. The mob got me up a break 
(collection), and I got between five or 
six foont (sovereigns), so I did not 
go out at the game for about a moon. 

The first day that I went out I 
went to Slough and touched for a 
wedge kipsy with 120 ounces of 
wedge in it, for which I got nineteen 
quid (sovereigns). Then I carried on 
a nice game. I used to get canon 
every night. I douc things now 
whai T should have been ashamed 
to do before I took to that accursed 


poivre pour la premiere fois. Et 
apres 5a, quand j’ai etd au bcUgiant, 
j’ai pitanchi de la moussante. C’est 
h un de ces endroits dans White¬ 
chapel que je me suis colli avec une 
largue , et jesuisreste avec elle jusqu’& 
ce que j’ai ^te enfourailli. Un re- 
l:tis, j’etais & Blackheath, je me suis 
p res que pot 1 rotti, et embardant dans 
une piole, j’ai grinchi deux poches 
de pldire. J e grimpais le feve-pieds , 
quand une camhrousiire a remouchi 
les cuillers qui sortaient de ma pro - 
fotzde, cest comme cela que j’ai die 
pomaqui. Au bloc, on m’a de¬ 
mands mon centre. Un roussc est 
venu h la botte et m’a fait la jac- 
lance, mais j’ai etc trop marialU 
pour entraver. J’ai ete mis en safe* 
ment \ Greenwich; on a demande 
au rousse s’il me conobrait et il a re- 
pondu nibergue. Alors on m’a envoy e 
h la mo tic de Maidstone pour deux 
marques . Quand j’ai ete difourailli, 
la largue avec qui je vivais avait tout 
/Wet s' it ait fait la dib/nette , mais 
cela m’etait ^gal. La seule chose 
qui m’a ennuye, e’est que j’avais ete 
assez sinve pour abloquer le fourbi. 
La gance m’a fait une mane he et j’ai 
eu dc cinq & six sixties, dc sorte que 
je n’ai pas rappliqxU au turbin pour 
pres d’une marque. 

Le premier reluis de ma guirison 
je suis alle & Slough et j’ai soulcvi 
un panier, qui contcnait 120 onces 
de blanquctte, pour lequel j’ai rc^u 
dix-neof livres sterling. Aicrs 
j ctais bicn d la mar re. J’etais pici 1 
toutes les sorgnes. J’ai maquilli de* 
Jlanches alors que i’aurais eu honte 
de faire si je ne m ctais pas mis 
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It was now that I got ac¬ 
quainted with the use of twirls 


(skeleton-keys). 

A little time after this I fell (was 
taken up) again at St. Mary Cray 
for being found at the back of a 
house, and got two moon at Bromley 
Petty Sessions as a rogue and vaga¬ 
bond ; and I was sent to Maidstone, 
this being the second time within a 
stretch. When I fell this time I had 
between four and five quid found on 
me, but they gave it me back, so I 
was landed (was all right) this time 
without them getting me up a lead 
(a collection). 

I did not fall again for a stretch. 
This time I got two moon for as¬ 
saulting the reelers when canon. For 
this I went to the Steel (Bastile— 
Coldbath Fields Prison), having a 
new >uit of clobber on me and about 
fifty blow in my brigh (pocket). 
When I came out I went at the 
same old game. 

One day 1 went to Croydon and 
touched for a red toy (gold watch) 
and red tackle (gold chain) with a 
large locket. So I took the rattler 
home at once. When I got into 
Shoreditch I met one or two of the 
mob, who said, “ Hallo, been out 
to-day? Did you touch?” So I 
-aid, “ Usher” (yes). So I took 
them in, and we all got canon. 
When I went to the fence he bested 
(cheated) me because I was drunk, 
and only gave me £& 10 s. for the 
lot. Sc the next day I went to him, 
and asked him if he was not going 
to grease my duke (put money into 
my hand). So he said, -‘No.” 


a pitancher gourdement. C’est 
alors que j’ai appris le true des 
caroublcs. 

Peu apres j’ai dtd cmbaltt de nou¬ 
veau & St. Mary Cray pour avoir ete 
pigi derriere une piole et j’ai etc 
gerbJ h deux marques au juste de 
Bromley comme ferlajjipier et puro- 
tin , puis j’ai ete envoyc & Maidstone 
pour la seconde fois dans la brisjite . 
Quand j’ai et^ evibalU , j’avais de 
quatre & cinq sigues sur mon gniasse, 
mais on me les a rendus, de sorte que 
j’ai pu cette fois me passer de la 
manche . 

Je n’oi pas ete cmbaltt pendant une 
brisque. Cette fois, j’ai ete sapJ h. 
deux marques pour avoir refili une 
voie aux rctisses pendant que j’etais 
pion. On m’aenvoyd, pour ce flan eke, 
& la Steel. J’avais des fringues 
d'alttque et environ cinquante shil¬ 
lings dans ma fouillouse . Quand j ’ai 
dkarrt j’ai rappliqul au true . 

Un reluis, je suis alle a Croydon 
et j’ai fait un bogue de jonc et une 
bride de jonc avec un grosmedaillon. 
Puis j’ai acquige dare-dare le roulan' 
vif Quand j’ai cbouU a Shoreditch, 
je suis tombS en frime avec deux 
ftigres dc la ganct qui m’orit bonni, 
“Eh bien, tu as turbine ce luisant , 
as*tu fait quelqu e ck ose ?” A lors que je 
jacte, “ fry.” Puis je les ai emmen<$s 
et nous nous so in mes tous fiqut U 
blaire. Quand je suis alle chez le 
fourgat il m’a ref ait pareeque j’ckais 
pjtirc et m’a abouli seulenii ut 
fS JO s. pour le tout. Alors lc lende- 
main, je suis alle & lui ct lui ai de¬ 
mands s’il n’allnit pas me fencer du 
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Then he said, “I will give you 
another half-a-quid ; 55 and said, 
“ Do anybody, but mind they don’t 
do you.” So I thought to myself, 
“ All right, my lad; you will find 
me as good as my master,” and left 
him. 

Some time after that affair with 
the fence, one of the mob said to me, 
“ I have got a place cut and dried ; 
will you come and do it?” So I 
said, “ Yes ; what tools will you 
want?” And he said, “Wc shall 
want some twirls and the stick 
(crowbar), and bring a neddie (life 
preserver) with you.” And he said, 
“ Now don’t stick me up (disap¬ 
point) ; meet me at six tomight.” 
At six I was in the meet (trysting- 
place), and while waiting for my 
pal I had my daisies cleaned, and I 
piped the fence that bested me go 
along with his old woman (wife) 
and his two kids (children), so I 
thought of his own words, “ Do any¬ 
body, but mind they don’t do you.” 
lie was going to the Surrey Theatre, 
so when my pal came up I told him 
all about it. So we went and screwed 
(broke into) his place, and got thirty 
two quid, and a toy and tackle which 
he had bought on the crook. We 
did not go and do the other place 
after that. About two moon after 
this the same fence fell for buying 
two finns (£5 notes), for which he 
got a sketch and a half. A little 
’ -*‘le after this I fell at Isleworth 
for found in a conservatory ad¬ 
joining 1 gar)our, and got remanded 
at the Tench (House of Detention) 


michon . Ilrepond, “Niberguc." Puis 
il ajoute, e< Je vais te foncer un autre 
demi-r^^,” et aussi, “ Mine en ba¬ 
teau les strives, mais ne te Iaisse pas 
metier en bateau .” Je me suis dit, 
“ Chouette , ma vieille tranche; tu 
me trouveras aussi mariolle que mon 
maitre,” et je l’ai quitte. 

Quelque temps apr&s ce flaticJu 
avec le feurgat une des poisses dc la 
gance me bon nit, “ J’ai un poupard 
tiourri, veux-tu en 6tre?” Que je 
lui bonnis , “ Gy, de quelles alines 
as-tu besoin?” II me jacte, “II 
nous faut des rossignols et le sucre dc 
pomme; tu apporteras un toume- 
cle/y II me bon nit, “ Ne me Idche pas 
au bon moment, nous nous rencc n- 
trerons & six plombes cette noguc 
Six plombes crossaient quand j’ai 
abouUwi rendez-vous, eten attendant 
mon fanande je faisais cirer mes 
rijatons , quand j’ai mouchailli le 
fourgue qui m’avait refait qui se bal¬ 
lad ait avec sa fesse et ses deux 
mSrnes. Alors j’ai pens^ h ce qu'il 
m’avait bonni , <c Mine les sinves en 
bateau mais ne Iaisse pas gourcr 
thigue .” II all ait k la misloqut dc 

Surrey, alors, quand mon potcuu 
aboule, je lui diguenlarde tout le 
planch:. Puis nous filons le luctrbne, 
nous enqui lions dans la piolc ct nous 
met tons la pogne sur trente-deux 
sigues, sur un bogue ct une bride que le 
fourgue avait abloqtUs d la manqu . 
Nous ne sommes pas all<*s aux autres 
endrobs apr£s cela. Deux marques 
a pres, ce me rue fou)gue a poi. J 
pour avoir abloqui deux fcjiots dc 
cinq ’ivres sterling, et sapt h une 
langt et six m -cues, Peu de temps 

d 
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ine days, but neither Snuffy 
(Reeves, the identifier) nor Mac 
(Macintyre) knew me, so X got a 
drag, and was sent to the Steel. 
While I was in there, I see the 
fence who we done, and he held his 
duke at me as much as to say, “ I 
would give you something, if I 
could ; ” but I only laughed at him. 
I was out about seven moon, when 
one night a pal of mine was half 
drunk, and said something to a 
copper (policeman) which he did 
not like ; so he hit my pal, and I 
hit him in return. So we both set 
about him. He pulled out his staff, 
and hit me on the nut, and cut it 
open. Then two or three more 
coppers came up, and we got 
-mugged, and got a sixer (six 
months) each. So I see the fence 
again in Stir. 


On the Boxing-day after I came 
j out I got stabbed in the chest by a 
pal of mine who had done a school¬ 
ing. We was out with one another 
all the day getting drunk, so he 
took a liberty with me, and I landed 
him one on the conk (nose); so we 
had a fight, and he put the chive 
(knivo) into me. This made me 
sober,so I asked him what made him 
such a coward. Pie said, l# I meant 
to kill you j let me kiss my wife and 
child, and then smug me.” But I 
did not do that. This made me a 
little thoughtful of the sort of ’ife I 
waj carrying on. I th ight, “ What 


apr&s j’ai emballS it Isle worth 
pour avoir ete pigt dans une serre 
voisine d’un parloir et remis a la 
Tench pour neuf reltdsy mais ni 
Snuffy ni Mac nc me conobraienty de 
sorte que j’ai ete sapi a trois 
marques et maladea 1 a motte. Pendant 
que j’y etais, j’ai vu lc feurgue ^ae 
nous avions refaity et il a tendu la 
pince de mon cotd comme pour 
bonnir y “ Jc te refleraisune purge si 
je pouvais, ” maiscela m’a fait rigolcr. 
J’etais gutri depuis environ sept 
marques quand une sorgue y un de 
mes fanandeSy qui etait poivre t jacte 
quelque chose h un roussin qui ne 
l’ayant pas h. la bonney l*a sonnt et 
moi j’ai sonnt le roussin \ mon tour. 
Tous deux alors nous lui avons tra - 
vailli le cadavre. II a tire son baton, 
m’a sonnS le citron et me l’a fendu. 
Alors deux ou trois roussins sont 
arrives, nous ont emballis et nous 
avons 6 t 6 gerbts h six marques. De 
sorte que j’ai revu le fourguc au 
chdteau. 

Au Boxing-day apres ma gutri- 
sony un de mes fanandes m’a ref.lt 
un coup de bince dans le harU 
cot. II avait ete ddj& enfourailit 
au college. Nous nous etions balladis 
tout le luisant en nous poivrottant, 
de sorte que m’ayant manque de re- 
spect, je lui ai edit une ck&taigiie sur 
le morviau. Nous nous sommes cm* 
poignts et il a jou£ du surin. Cela 
m’a degrise ct je lui ai demand^ 
pourquoi il s’&ait montt£ am i lache. 
Il 'nc bonnily “Je voulais t 'estouroi*. 
Laisse-moi aller sneer la pevime & 
ma larguc et mon mdme et fr -moi 
emlaller." Mais jc n’ai pas voulu. 
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if I should have been killed then!” 
But this, like other things, soon 
passed away. 

After the plr.ce got well where I 
was chived, me and another screwed 
a place at Stoke Newington, and 
we got some squeeze (silk) dresses, 
and two sealskin jackets, and some 
other things. We tied them in a 
bundle, and got on a tram. It ap¬ 
pears they knew my pal, and some 
reclers got up too. So when I piped 
them pipe the bundle, I put my 
dukes on the rails cf the tram and 
dropped off, and guyed down a 
double before you could say Jack 
Robinson. It was a good job I did, 
or else I should have got lagged (sent 
to penal servitude), and my pal 
too, because I had the James (crow¬ 
bar) and screws (skeleton keys) on 
rae. My pal got a stretch and a 
half. A day or two after this I met 
the fence who I done; so he said to 
me, “ We have met at last.” So I 
said, “Well, what of that?” So 
ho .-aid, “ What did you want to do 
me for?” So I said, “You must 
remember you done me ; and when 
I ipoke to you about it you said, 
* Do anybody ; mind they don’t do 
you.’ ” That shut him up. 

One day I went to Lewisham and 
toucli^l fora lot of wedge. I tore 
up my madam (handkerchief) aud 
ti- 1 the wedge in small packets and 
put them into my pockets. At 
Bishopsgatc >..eet I left my kipsy 
at a barbci’s. shop, where I always 


Cela m’a fait refi&rhir un peu au 
genre de vie que je menais et je me 
dis, “ J'aurais bien pu etre refroidi” 
Mais bientot je n’y pensai plus. 

Unefois gueri du coup de bince ,nous 
avons rejiU le hictrtme d’une prole k 
Stoke Newington, et nous avons 
grinchi des robes de lyonnaise et 
deux jaquettes de peau de plioque et 
d’autre cam dote. Nous en avons 
fait un pacsirt et nous avons pvis le 
tram. On conobrait mon fanande , 
paralt-il, et des rousses y montent 
avec nouzailles. Quandje vois qu’ils 
remouchent le pacsirt , je mets mes 
agrafes sur le pieu d’appui du tram, 
je saute, je far's patairot au coin de 
la rue et je cours encore. C’est 
bate pour moi d’avoir agi ainsi 
autrement j’aurais ete gerbih bachasse 
et mon fanande aussi pareeque 
j’avais le Jacques et les caroublcs sur 
mJzigue. Mon fanande a sapi h. 

une longe et demie. Un reluis ou 
deux apres, je me casse le rnufle sur 
le four gat que j’avais refait y ct il me 
jacte t “Tc voilk enfin ! ” Je lui 
responds, “ Eh bien, etpuis apres? ” 
“ Pourquoi m’as-tu refaitV ’ dit- 
il. Et je lui reponds, “Rappelle- 
toi que tu as refait mon gniasse, ct 
quand je t’en ai jacti ; tu m’as rfo>:du y 
* Mine en bat eon qui tu voudras, 
mais ne te laisse pas enforuerd ” Et 
cela a coupd la chujue & shiguc. 

Un jour je vais b. Lewisham ei jc 
gritichis un lot de blanquettc. Je 
dcchire mon blavin y jc fais des petits 
pacsins de la blanquette etjeles//c qiu 
dans mes profondes . ,A Bishopsgate 
St. je depose mon paniei dans l.\ bou- 
togue d’un mtrlan oil je le laissaia 
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when not in use. I was going 
^through Shoreditch, when a recler 
from Hackney, who knew me well, 
came up and said, “lam going to 
run the rule over (search) you.” 
\ ou could have knocked me down 
with a feather, me knowing what I 
had about me. Then he said, “ It’s 
only my joke; are you going to 
treat me?” So I said “ Yes,” and 
began to be very saucy, saying to 
him, “ What catch would it be if 
you was to turn me over?” So I 
took him into a pub which had a 
back way out, and called for a pint 
of stout, and told the reeler to wait 
a minute. He did not know that 
there was an entrance at the back ; 
so I guyed up to Hoxton to the mob 
and told them all about it Then I 
went and done the wedge for five- 
and-twenty quid. 

^ One or two days after this I met 
the reeler at Hackney, and he said, 
“ What made you guy ?” So I said 
thm I did not want my pals to sec 
me with him. So he said it was all 
right. Some of the mob knew him 
and had greased his duke. 

hat I am about to relate now 
took place within the last four or 
five moon before I fell for this stretch 
mid a half. One day I went to 
Surbiton. I see a recler giving me 
a roasting (watching me), so I began 
to count my pieces for a jolly (pre¬ 
tence), but he still followed me, so 
o.L last I rang a bell, and waited till 
the slavey came, and the reeler 
waited till I came out, and then said, 
Wh; w t are you hawking of? * So 
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toujours quand je ne m’en servais pas. 
Je traversais Shoreditch, quand un 
rousse de Hackney, qui me conobrait 
bien, abonle et facte, “Je vais te 
rapiotcr, ” J’avais la /rousse en 
pensant & ce que j’avais sur mon 
gniasse. Alors il me bon nit, " C’est 
une batterie douce ; est-ce que tu -e 
vas pas me rincer les crochets ? ” Je 
lui jacte , “ Gy,” et je me mets"& 
blaguer aveclui, luidisant, “Quelle 
bonne prise, si vous me fouilliez ? ” 
Je Pemmcne alors dans un cabermon 
qui avait une sortie de derriere, je 
demande une plnte de stout, et je 
dis au rousse d’altendre une broquille . 
II ne conobraii pas la lourde de der- 
r&re ; alors je me la tire jusqu’a 
Hoxton et j’apprends aux fanandes 
ce qui sMtait pass£ Puis je 
fourgue la blanquetle pour vingt-cinq 
livres. 

Un ou deux reluis apr£s, je tombe 
en frim* avee la rifldte k Hackney, 
et il me jacte, “Pourquoi t’es-tu 
debint'/ Et je lui reponds que jene 
voulais pas que mes fanandes me re - 
mouchent en sa compagnic. Quelques 
ptgres de la gance le conobraiait et lui 
avaient fond du itiichon . 

Ce que je vais raconter mainte- 
nant a eu lien dans le courant des 
quatre ou cinq marques avant mon 
sapement k une longe et demie. Un 
reluis je vais k Surbiton. Je re- 
mouchc une riflelte qui me poirean . 
tait. Je fais la frime de compter mon 
carle, mais il me prend en ftature. 
A la fin je tire une retentissante , ** 
j’attends que la turbine about*, le 
rousse attend que je dtear re et me 
jacte, “ Qu’e:t-ce que vous vender 
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I said, “I am not hawking any¬ 
thing ; I am buying bottles.” So he 
said, “ I thought you were hawking 
without a licence.” As soon as he 
got round a double, I guyed away to 
Malden and touched for two wedge 
teapots, and took the rattler to 
Waterloo. 

One day I took the rattler from 
Broad Street to Acton. I did not 
touch there, but worked my way to 
Shepherd’s Bush; but when I got 
there I found it so hot (dangerous), 
because there had been so many 
tykes (dogs) poisoned, that there was 
a reeler at almost every double, and 
bilk posted up about it. So I went 
to the Uxbridge Road Station, and 
while I was waiting for the rattler 
I took a religious tract, and on it 
was written, “ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? ” So I thought 
to myself, What good has the money 
done me what I have had ? So in¬ 
stead of getting out at Brondesbury, 
I rode on to Broad Street, and paid 
the difference, and went home, and 
di 1 not go out for about a week. 


The Sunday following when I 
went to Uxbridge Road, I went 
down a lane called Mount Pleasant, 
at Oapton j it was about six o’clock. 
Down at the bottom of the lane you 
could get a fine view of Waltham¬ 
stow ; : o while I was leaning against 
rails I felt very miserable, I 
was thinking about when I was at 
1 cltham. I thought I had threw 

away the only chance I had of doing 


done?” Et je responds, “Jc no 
vends rien ; j’acliete des bouteilles.” 

II me dit alors, “ Jc croyais que vous 
faisiez le commerce sans patente.” 
Aussitot qu’il a tourae le coin, je 
vais k Malden et je fats deux theses 
de pl&tre, puis j 'acquige le roulant 
pour Waterloo. 

Un jour j ’acquige le roulani de 
Broad Street a Acton. Logoi je ne 
fats rien, et je continue ma route 
jusqu’a Shepherd’s Bush; main 
quand j’y devale je trouve qu’il y 
avait tant de pet a cause de tous les 
tambours qu’on avait empoisonnes, 
qu’on avait mis \meriflette presquu k 
chaque coin de me et des babilles 
partout. Alors je vais a la station du 
roulani de Uxbridge Road, et pen¬ 
dant que je poireautais pour le rou- 
lant je prendsune brochure religieusc 
et il y avait capi dcssus, “A quoi 
bon acqucrir le monde entier si I on 
doit perdre sou ame ? " Et je me 
jade> A quoi m’a servi le car me que 
j’ai affurt? Et alors au lieu de de¬ 
scends k Brondesbury, je continue 
jusqu 'k Broad Street et j 'aboule la 
difference. Je rapplique a la caginotte 
d’ou je ne decarre pas d‘un quart de 
marque. 

Le dimanche d’apr&s, on nllant a 
ddgringole une 


Uxbridge Road, je 
ruelle appellee Mount Pleasant, 
Clapton; il etait k peu pres six 
plombcs . Au fond de la ruelle on 
avait une vue magnifique de Wal¬ 
thamstow; done pendant que je 
m’appuyais centre la palissade j’avais 
des pctpillom noirs dims la sorbonne . 
Jc pensais au temps oil jVtais k Fcl- 
tham* Je vovais que j'ava.s perdu 
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; and as I stood thinking, the 
bells of St. Matthew’s Church began 
to play a hymn-tune I had heard at 
Feltham. This brought tears to my 
eyes: this was the first time in my 
life that I thought what a wretch I 
was. I was going home very down¬ 
cast, when I met some pals, who 
said, “Why, what is the matter? 
you look miserable.” So I said, 
“ I don’t feel very well.” So they 
said, “Are you coming to have some¬ 
thing to drink ?—that will liven you 
up.” So I went in with them, and 
began to drink very hard to drown 
my thoughts. 


Monday morning I felt just the 
same as I always did; I felt ready 
for the old game again. So I went 
to Hoxton, and some of the mob 
slid to me, “Why, where have you 
been the last week or so—we thought 
y°'* had fell?” So I told them I 
had been ill. 

I went out the next day to Maiden¬ 
head, and touched for some wedge 
and a poge (purse), with over five 
quid in it. 

A little while after this I went 
with two pals to the I'alace at Mus- 
wdl Hill; the races were on. So 
when we got there, there was some 
r<a lors there what knew me, and my 
paU said, “ You had better get away 
from here; if we touch you will take 
your whack (share) just the same,” 
So A went and laid down on the grass. 
V. hde laying there I piped a reeler 
whom I knew; he had n nark (a 


la seule occasion que j’avais 
rengracicr et ikant let k reflechir, 
les retentissantes de la rampanti 
de Saint-Matthew se mirent k 
jouer un hymne que j’avais entendu 
a Feltham. Ceci me fit barer des 
clignots : pour la premiere fois de 
ma vie je jacte k m&igue, Quel miser¬ 
able tu es ! Je rappliquaisa laniche , 
en paumant tncs plumesy quand je 
tombecn frime de deux fanandes qui 
bonnissenty “Eh bien, qu’est-ce qu’il 
ya; tu as une sale bobinette Alors 
j Qjaete t “Jesuis toequard.” “Alors 
viens avec nous 'e rincer la dalle , 9 a 
te ragaillardira.” Je suis alle avec 
eux, et j’ai commence k picter d\U- 
taque pour noyer le chagrin. 

Le lundi matin d’apr^s, je me suis 
senti comme d 'habitengue et pret k 
rappliquer au turbin . Je suis alle k 
Hoxton, et quelques-uns de la ganct 
m’ont fait la jactancey “Eh bien, oil 
as-tu &e pendant tous ces reiuis — 
nous pensions que tu tYtais fait em- 
bailer 1 ‘ Je lour reponds que j’avais 
ete toequard . 

Le lendemain je suis alle k Maiden¬ 
head. J 3 ai fait de la blanqucite et une 
floe he qui contenait plus de cinq 
sigues . 

Peu apres, je suis alle avec deux 
fanandels k Muswell PI ill oil il y 
avait des courses. Quand noutailles 
y avons divaUy il y avait dcs reus sins 
qui me conobraicnt et mes fanandes 
me jae Unity 4t Tu ferais mieux 
caz-aler; si nous rinfons, tii auras ton 
fade tout de nu-me.” Alors 
me planner sur l’lierbe. Pendant que 
j’y &ais, je remow he un rousse que je 
cortobrais. Il etait arcoinpagne d’unc 
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policeman’s spy) with him. So I 
went and looked about for my two 
pals and told them to look out for 
S. and his nark. About an hour 
after this they came to me and woke 
me up, and they said, “ Come on, we 
have had a lucky touch for a half 
Century in pap ” (^50 in paper, i.e. 
notes). I thought they was only 
kidding (deceiving) at first, so they 
said, “ Let us guy from here, and 
you will see if we are kidding to 
you.” When we got into the rattler 
they showed me the pap; yes, there 
ic was, fifty quids ir double finns 
(j£io notes). We did them for 
£9 ioj . each to a fence. 

I took the rattler one day to Rei- 
gate and worked my way to Red 
Hill. So I went into a place and 
see some clobber hanging up, so I 
thought to myself, I will have it and 
take the rattler home at once; it will 
pay all expense. So while I was 
looking about I piped a little peter 
(parcel). When I took it up it had 
an address on it, and the address 
was to the vicarage ; so I came out 
and asked a boy who lived there, and 
he said “ Yes,” but to make sure of 
it I went back again. This time I 
looked to the clobber more closely, 
And I sec it was the same as clergy¬ 
men wear, *0 X Lft it where it was. 
I always made it a rule never to rob 
a clergyman s house if I knew one 
to live there. I could have robbed 
several in my time, but I would not. 
So l tooK the rattler to Croydon and 
touched for some wedge, and come 
home. I used to go to Henley most 
every year when the rowing matches 


rifldte. Je cherche alors mes deux 
fanandes et leur dis, u Acrcsto , atten¬ 
tion & S. et h sa riflette ! ” Une plombe 
apr£s, environ, ils aboulcnt vers 
mi Ague, m^veillent, et me jactent , 

“ Abou/e, nousavons barbate schpille, 
nous avons acquigi cinquante livres 
en faffes. ” Je croyais qu’ils me col¬ 
late nt des vannes mais ils me jactcnt , 

(t Dhalons cPieigo et tuverras si nous 
te gourrons Quancl nous nous 
sommes plaquis dans le roulant vif 
ils m’ont moutre les faffes ; gy, il y 
avr.it bien cinquante sigues en faffes 
de dix livres. Nous les avons /avis 
pour £9 los. h un fourgue. 

Je prends un jorne le roulant pour 
Reigate et je trimarde jusqu’i Red 
Hill. Puis j 'embarcL cn vmz piole et 
je remouche des kamais suspend us. 
Jem ejacte, je vaisles/^r^et acquiger 
aussi tcit le roulant; cel a cou vrira t ou tes 
mes ddpenses. Alors en gafinant 
par ci par 1& je remouche un petit 
pacsin. Je mets la pogne dessus el je 
reluque une adresso. Celle du cure. 
Alors je dicarre et je demande h un 
gosse si ce n’est pas u n ratickon qui d e- 
meurclagof “£y,”qu’ildiL Mais pour 
qu’il n’y ait pas d’erreur, je retourne. 
Cette fois, je gaffine de plus pros le 
karnais, je vois que e’etait celui d’un 
pr6tre, et alors je 1'ai laissl ou il 
<?tait. J’ai toujours eu soin de ne 
jamais barbeter uve ca?nbrioile de 
pretre quand jc savais que e’en 
une. J’aurais pu en barbotcr mais jc 
n’ai pas voulu. Alors j’ai pris le 
roulant vif pour Croydon, j’ai . fa- 
roue hi dc la bianquctlc 1 et rapphqui 
i) la aasbah. J’allais k Henley 
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on which used to represent Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge, only it used to 
be boys instead of men. The day 
the Prince of Wales arrived at Ports¬ 
mouth when he came home from 
India, me and two pals took the 
rattler from Waterloo at about half¬ 
past six in the morning. When we 
got to Portsmouth we found it was 
very hot, there was on every corner 
of a street bills stuck up, “ Beware of 
pickpockets, male and female,” and 
on the tramcars as well. So one of 
my pals said, “ There is a reeler 
over there who knows me, we had 
better split out ” (separate). Me 
and the other one went by ourselves ; 
he was very tricky (clever) at getting 
a poge or a toy, but he would not 
touch toys because we was afraid of 
being turned over (searched). We 
done very well at poges; we found 
after we knocked off we had between 
sixty or seventy quid to cut up 
(share), but our other pal had fell, 
and was kept at the station until the 
last rattler went to London, and 
then they sent him home by it. 
One day after this I asked a screws- 
man if he would lend me some 
screws, because I had a place cut 
and dried. But he said, “ If I lend 
you them I shall want to stand in ” 
(have a share); but I said, “I can't 
stand you at that; I will grease your 
duke, if you like.” But he said, 
“That would not do;” so I said, 
“We will work together then;” 
and he said, 4 * Yes.” So we went 
nr ! done the place for fifty • five 
quid. So l worked with Iiirt until 
I fell for this jtrc*ch and a half. 


presque chaque berge pendant les 
regattes qui etaient comme celles 
entre Oxford et Cambridge, seule- 
ment e’etait des gasses au lieu de 
gonces. Le reluis ou le UnsprS de 
Galles a dhtale k Portsmouth quand 
il a renquillS des Indes, miziguc et 
deux fanandes , nous avons acquigi 
le roulant vif vers six plombes et 
trente broquilles au matois . Quand 

nous avons devaU k Portsmouth nous 
avons trouvd qu’il faisait tres chaud ; 
il y avait aux coins des ttimes des 
babilles , “ Prenez garde aux filous, 
males et females,” et aussi sur les 
trains de varhe . De sorte qu’un de 
mes fattatides jade , “ Il y a un ronssin 
labago qui conobre man gniasse , et il 
vaut mieux nous sdparer.” Mczigue et 
l’autre nous nous dSbinons de notre 
cote ; il n’dtait pas trds mariolle pour 
fairc une filochc ou wnbogue, mais il ne 
vouiait pas grinchir de bogues parre- 
qu'il avait le ta/d’etre rapioti. Nous 
avons eu de la bate pour les tnor- 
ningues; nous avons trouve, apres 
avoir turbiniy que nous avions de 
soixante k soixante-dix sigues i\ fader , 
mais notre autre fanandt avait etd 
pigi et garde au bloc jusqu’au dernier 
roulant vif pour Londres, puis ren- 
voyd chez lui par ce roulant . Un 
reluis apres ce flanche , je demande k 
un caroubleur s'il vouiait me preter 
des caroubles paiceque j'avais un 
poupardnourri, Mai3 il bonr.it , “Si 
je les pretc, jc veux mon fade. ” Que je 
re ponds, * ‘ Ca fait nib dans mes blots , 
mais je te cartnerai tout de rrlSe, 
situ Vas cMa bonne ” Mais qu'il bound, 
“Ca fait nib dans mes blots aussi,” 
Alors je jade, “ Nous turbin crons 
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e was very tricky at making twirls, 
and used to supply them all with 
tools. Me and the screwsman went 
to Gravesend and I found a dead ’un. 
(uninhabited house), and we both 
"Went and turned it over and got 
things out of it which fetched us 
forty-three quid. We went one day 
to Erith ; I went in a place, and 
when I opened the door there was 
a great tyke (dog), laying in front of 
the door, so I pulled out a piece of 
pudding (liver prepared to silence 
dogs) and threw it to him, but he 
did not move. So I threw a piqce 
more, and it did not take any notice; 
so I got close up to it, and found 
it was a dead dog, being stuffed, so 
I done the place for some wedge 
and three overcoats ; one I put on, 
and the other two in my kipsy. We 
went to Ilarpenden Races to see if 
\vc could find some dead ’uns; we 
Wat on the course. While we was 
there we saw a scuff, it was a flat 
that had been welshed, so my pal 
said, “Pipe his spark prop” (dia¬ 
mond pin). So my pal said, “Front 
^ie (cover me), and I will do him 
for it.” So he pulled out his madam 
and done him for it After we left 
the course, we found a dead ’un and 
got a peter (cashbox) with very near 
a century of quids in it. Then I 
aimed on a nice game, what with 
the taps and the drink I very near 
went balmy (mad). It is no mc of 
me telling you every place I done, 
or p ’ « you will think I am telling 
you the same thiugs over again. 


ensemble,” et il me rentasse “gy.” 
Alors nous avons n'net la piole et 
acquigi cinquante-cinq sigues. J’ai 
turbitU ensuitc avec lui puis j’ai etc 
pigi et sapi a ces dix-huit marques, 
II etait tres vzariolk pour maqidllcr 
les caroubles et il foumissait des 
albies h. toute la gance. Mezigue et 
le caroubleur nous sommes alles h 
Gravesend oil nous avons trouv6 une 
Piole vide. Nous avons embardi 
dedans et l’avons rincte ce qui nous 
a affurl quarante-trois siguts. Nous 
sommes alles un rebuts & Erith. 
J’ai enquilli dans une piole , et quand 
j ai dtbdeli la lourde il y avait un 
gros tambour couch£ devant, de 
sorte que j’ai tire de ma profonde un 
morceau de bidoche ct je la lui ai 
balancte, mais il n’a pas bouge. Je 
lui en ai jete un autre morceau mais 
il est rest£ tranquille. Alors je 
m’approche et je vois que c’^tait un 
cab empaille,. J’ai nru r/la piole pour 
la blanqueltc et trois temples, j’en 
ai peaussJ un et plaque les deux 
autres dans mon panier. Nous 
sommes alles ensuite aux courses 4c 
Ilarpenden pour voir si nous pouvions 
trouver des piolts sans lonsgue ; nous 
allons sur la piste. Pendant que 
nous y sommes, nous revtouchons 
une tigne, e’etait un gonsse qui venait 
d’etre ref ait, alors mon fanande me 
jade, “ Gafjine son c'pingle. Couvre- 
moi, et je vais la lui faire .” Alors 
il tire son blavin et la lui poisse . 
Aprcs avoir quitte la piste, nous trou- 
vons une piole vide et nous faisons un 
enfant qui contonait un,e centaine de 
siguts, A partir dc ce jour jc me 
suis mis a la rigolade ct a force 
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I will now tel! you what happened 
the day before I fell for this stretch 
and a half. Me and the screwsman 
went to Chailton. From there we 
worked our way to Blackheath. I 
went in a place and touched for some 
wedge which we done for three 
pounds ten. I went home and 
wrung myself (changed clothes), and 
met some of the mob and got very 
near drunk. Next morning I got 
up about seven, and went home to 
change my clobber and put on the 
old clobber to work with the kipsy. 
When I got home my mother asked 
me if I was not a going to stop to 
have some breakfast? So I said, 
“No, I was in a hurry/* I had 
promised to meet the screwsman 
and did not want to stick him up. 
We went to Willcsden and found a 
dead ’un, so I came out and asked 
my pal to lend me the James and 
Lome twirls, and I went and turned 
it over. I could not find any wedge. 
I found a poge with nineteen shil¬ 
ling., in it. I turned everything over, 
but could not find anything worth 
having, so I came out and gave the 
tools to my pal and told him. So 
he said, 44 Wasn’t there any clob¬ 
ber?” So I said, “Yes, there’s a 
cartload,” So he said, “Go and 
get a kipsy full of it, and wc will 
guy home.” So I went back, and 
23 * wa " going down the garden, 
gardener it apoears had been 


d’aller avec les chamlgues et dc pitan- 
cJter t je suis presque devenu Litffoque. 
II est inutile de vous raconter toutes 
les pioles que j’ai ritictes> ce scrait 
toujours la meme histoire. 

Je vous raconterai nuuntenant ce 
qui cst arrive juste laveille du reluis 
oil j’ai dte enfourailU pour dix-huit 
marques . Afezigue et le caroubleur 
nous allons k Charlton. De la go 
nous trimardons jusqu ’4 Blackheath. 
YaiquilU en une piolt: et j 'effarouche 
de la blanquette que nous fomguons 
pour trois livres dix. Je rapplique A 
la 7 iiche et je change de fringucs , je 
rencontre quelques fanandes de la 
ga?icc et je me poivrotie presqtie. Le 
lendcmain matin je me leve vers 
se\)tplombes pour changer de \fringucs 
et je me peausse du vieux harnais 
pour aller turbiyier avec le panier. 
Quand je rapplique d la niche ma 
dabuche me jacte de rester pour la 
refaite du matois. Je bonnis, “Non, 
¥ ai * ntt partner.” J’avais prornis de 
rencontrer le grinchisseur au fric • 
frac et je ne voulais pas fiancher. 
Nous somme3 alien a Willesden et 
j’ai trouv<$ une/, ole sans person ue, de 
soTte que j’en suis dtcarrt et j’ai de¬ 
mands k mon fanandtl de ro* pruer 
\t Jacques et des caroubUs, jW rsn- 
quillt^ et j’ai cherch# la ca#close. 
Je nai pas trouve de blanqucite* 
J ai trouv^ une fitoche avec dix vieuf 
shillings. J’ai tout retouro<* m*is je 
n’ai trouv<$ ricn de s:hpiile de s -vtc 
quo j’ai dccarrt. J’ai reJiU l - aliru - 
k mon fanandtl et je lui J dh 1 m 
Jtanchc . Alors, qu’il ja. tc % “ N’y 
avait-ii pas d tfringucs t ’* El jc Iii 
reponds, “ Gy } il y cn a une char- 
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"put there to watch the house, so he 
said, “What do you want here?” 
So I said, “ Where do you speak 
to the servants?” So he said, 
** There is not anyone at home, 
they are all out.” So he said, 
“What do you want with them?” 
So I said, “Do you know if they 
have any bottles to sell, because the 
servant told me to call another day?” 
So he said, “ I do not know, you 
hrd better call another time.” So 
I said, “ All right, and good day to 
him.” I had hardly got outside 
when he came rushi:.g out like a 
man balmy, and said to me, “ You 
must come back with me.” So I 
said, “All right. What is the 
matter?” So when we got to the 
door he said, “ How did you open 
this door?” So I said, “My good 
fellow, you are mad J how could I 
open it ?” So he said, “ It was not 
open ha If-an-hour ago because I 
tried it.” So I said, “ Is that any 
reason why T should have opened 
** ” So he said, “ At any rate you 
will have to come to the station with 


The station was not a stone’s 
throw from the place, so he caught 
hold of me, so I gave a twist round 
and brought the kipsy in his face, 
and him a push and guyed, 

lie followed, giving me hot beet 
(calling “Stop thief”). My pal 
came along, and 1 said to him, 


retee.” Alors, qu’il dit, “ Acquiges- 
en plein un panier et debinons- nous.” 
Je retourne, et comme je dcvalais le 
long du j’.ijficr, Varroscur de ver- 
douze qui parait-il, avait tit plaqui 
logo pour faire le gaffe, me baunit , 
“ Qu'est-ce que tu maquilles idgo?' y 
Je rdponds, “ Oil peut-on parler aux 
larbins ?” Et il dit, “ II n’y a per- 
sonne k la maison, ils sont tous 
sortis. Que leur voulez-vous ? ” et 
je lui r^ponds, “ Savez-vous s'ils 
ont des bouteilles & veudre, parce- 
que la servante m’a dit de revenir ?” 
“Je ne sais pas, revenez uu autre 
jour.” “ C’est bien,” que je lui dis; 
“ je vous souhaite le bonjour. ” 
J’avais k peine dScarrt qu’il aboule 
comme un louffoque et me jacte t 
“ Vous allez revenir avec moi.” Je 
lui dis, “ C’est bien, mon brave; 
qu’cst-ce qu’il y a?” JEt quand nous 
about oks juxte la lourde il jade, 
“ Comment avez-vous fait pour 
ouvrir cette porte?” “Mon brave 
homme,” lui dis-je, “ vous 6tes fou, 
comment aurais-je fait?” Alors il 
jaete, “ Elle n’&ait pas ouverte il y 
a une demi-heure, car je l’ai essay^e 
pour voir.' Alors )q boKtris, “Est* 
ce une raison pour que je l’aie 
ouverte?” Et il jacte , “ Dans tous 
les cas, vous allez m’accompagncr 
au poste de police. ” 

Le bloc etait k deux pas, alors il 
me met la louche au colas vl je pirou¬ 
ette en lui reJUautvca. coup de panier 
sur le citron ; puis je lui rejile une 
pousse et jc* fais patat rot. 11 me suit 
en gueulant ct la chunlit. Mon 
fiituindc me suivait et je lui bornis, 
** Deieuds-moi centre cc p jute, il 
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.ake this man leave me alone, 
he is knocking me about,” and I 
put a half-James (half-sovereign) in 
his hand, and said, “ Guy.” As I 
was running round a corner there 
was a reeler talking to a postman, 
and I rushed by him, and a little 
while after the gardener came up 
and told him all about it. So he 
set after me and the postman too, 
all the three giving me hot beef. 
This set other people after me, and 
I got run out. So I got run in, and 
was tried at Marylebone and re¬ 
manded for a week, and then fullied 
(fully committed for trial), and got 
this stretch and a half. Marylebone 
is ,lle court I got my schooling 
from.— From Macmillan's Maga- 
sine 9 Octo0:r % 1879 . 


me passe a trovers; ” je refdc h. son 
gniasse un derai-souverain dans sa 
louche et je lui dis^ “ Crompel 
crompe!" Commeje tournais lecoin, 
il y avait un JUque qui jactait avec 
un facteur, je le depasse en faisant 
la paire> et peu apr£s 1 'arrosair de 
verdauze aboule et lui dibine le true. 
Alors, il me cavale avec le facteur, 
tous les trois guculcint & la chienlit. 
De cette fa 9 on, d’autres pantes se 
mettent h. me refiler et je siiis pigi 
On m'emballe> on me met sur la 
planche au pain & Marylebone et on 
me remet i huitaine, alors gerbi & 
une longs et six marques. Maryle¬ 
bone est le carri oil j’ai ete gerbi au 
college. 
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Abadie, abadis,/ (thieves’), crowd, 
“push.” According to Michel 
this word is derived from the 
Italian abbadia, abbey. 

Pastiquant sur la placarde, j’ai rem- 
broqud un. abadis du raboin.—-V idocq. 
(■'!'kfn crossing the public square / saw a 
devil of a crowd.) 

Abajoues, /. pi. (popular), face , 

“ chops.” Properly chaps. 

Abalobe (popular), astounded , 
abashed , or “ flabbergasted.” 

Abasourdir (thieves’), to kill . Pro¬ 
perly to astound \ 

Abati (obsolete), killed (Michel). 

On a treuvd un homme horriblement 
nmtil6 . . on avoit attachd sur lui une 
cart;: portant ci-git I'Abaty .—Journal his- 
iorique et anecdotic*e du rccne de 
Louis XV. 

Abatis, abattis, rrt.pl. (popular), 
hands and feet . Proper sense, 
giblets . 

A bos lc* pattes! Lcs as-tu propres, 
seu.vment, tes abattis, pour lacevcecordage 
rose?—K. Villars. 

Avoir lcs — canailles, to have coarse, 
plebeian hands endfeet, or 1 ‘ beetle 
crushers and mutton fists.” Nu- 
’ merote tes — , I'll break every bone 
in your body . 

Abat-jour, m. (popular), peak of a 
cap ; — dcs quinquets, eyelid. 

Abat-reluit (thieves’), shade for the 
eyes. 

Abattage, m. (popular), much work 
time: work quickly done ; severe 


scolding. , or “ bully-ragging yf ac¬ 
tion of throwing dozen one's cards 
at baccarat when eight or nine are 
scored. Vente i 1 * —, sale of wares 
spread out on the pavement. 

Abattoir, m. (thieves’), cell at the 
prison of La Roquette occupied by 
prisoners under sentence of death ; 
corresponds to the Newgate “salt- 
box.” It has also the meaning 
of gaming-house , or “punting- 
shop.”' Properly a slaughter¬ 
house. 

Abattre (familiar), en —, to do much 
work , < 5 r to “ sweat.” 

Abbaye,/. (thieves’), kiln in which 
thieves and vagi ants seek a refuge 
at night ; — rufi'ante, warm kiln ; 

— de Monte-a-regret, the scaffold. 

Mon pfcre a epousd la veuve, moi je me 

retire h. 1’Abb aye de Monte-i-rc^ret - 

Virrou Hugo, Le dernier Jeur guts 

Condamni. 

Termed formerly “ 1 ’abbaye de 
Monte-k-rebours(popular)— de 
Saint-Pierre, the scaffold, apiay on 
the words “cinq-pierres,” the 
illotine being erected on five 
g^ tones in front of La Roquette; 

— de sots bougres (obsolete), a 
prison ; — dcs s 'offre h tous, house 
of ill-fame, or “nanny-shop.” 

Abbesse, f. (popular), viisircss of 
a house of ill-fame^ u abbess.” 

Abcfes, m. (popular), the possessor 
of a bloated fau . 
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lardiser, to mutilate a man 
as Chanoine Fulbsrt mutilated 
A bilard , the lover of his daughter 
or niece Hiloise. The operation 
is termed by horse-trainers “ add¬ 
ing one to the list.” 

Abdquer (popular), lo feed . Lite¬ 
rally to give a billful. 

Abequeuse,/. (popular), wet nurse; 
landlady of an hotel. 

Abloquer, abloquir (thieves*), to 
buy ; to acquire. 

Abonnd (familiar), etre — au 
guignon, to experience a run of 
ill-luck. Literally to be a sub¬ 
scriber to ill-luck . 

Aborgner (popular), s’—, toseruti- 
Literally to make oneself 
blind of one eye by closing or 
“ cocking ” it. 

Ahot6 (popular), clumsily adjusted 
or fitted, “ wobbly.” 

acr6 ’ m ‘ (P°P u!ar ). 

Aboul 4 e (popular), in childbed, 
jq the straw.” 

Aboulement, m. (popular), <ic- 
couchement. 

Abouler (popular), to be in child¬ 
bed, 4 ‘to be in the straw to 
give, to handover, to “dub.” 

Ingres et barbots aboulez des pdpettes .„ e 

Abouler tons des roads ou dcs iiquct:.cs 

J>5 vieux grimpant-i, bricheton ou nrle- 
quins. 

Le Cri dn Pcuple, Feb., x8S6. 
To come, “to crop up.” 

F ; t ttrijr tient h sa bo. ie, 

Foncc u largue, ct qu'ellc nboute 
S.Tir luivicc nous trouser. 
RicmcMM, L,a Chanson des Gueujf. 

Abour, m. (thieves’), sieve. 

Aboyeur (pt alar), trier or sales • 
man ni public or privat. sales; 
man employed a. the doors of pujf- 


wg shops or theatrical booths to 
entice people in, “ barker % ” man 
who is constantly clamouring in 
words or writing against public 
men; man in a prison whose 
function it is to call prisoners. 

Abracadabrant, . adj. (familiar), 
marvellous, or ‘ ‘stunning. ” From 
Abracadabra, a magic word used 
os a spell in the Middle Ages. 

Abraqu6,a# (sailors'), tied; spliced. 

Abreuvoir, m. (popular), drinking- 
shop, or “ lush - crib ; ” — a 
mouches, bleeding wound. 

Abruti, 7 H. , a plodding student at 
the Ecole Toly technique , termed a 
M swat ” at the R. M. Academy ; 
stolid and stupia man ; — de 
ChaiJlot, blo'i'hcad , or “cabbage- 
head.” Chaillot, in the suburbs 
of Paris, has repeatedly been made 
the butt for various uncomplimen¬ 
tary hits. 

Abrutir (familiar), s’-—, to plod at 
any kind of work. Literally to 
make oneself silly. 

Ab3, abbreviation of absinthe. / 

Absmthage, m. (familiar), the 
drinking or mixing of absinthe. 

Absinthe,/ (familiar), faire son — 
to mix absinthe with water. Ab¬ 
sinthe 2 l la hus arde is prepared by 
*£>ly pouring in the "water ; 

1 amazone;’ is mixed in like man- 
Kcr, but with an adjunction of 
f P an chee ” is absinthe 

V ’/* a of gum or anisette ; 

la puree ” is prepared by quickly 
pouring in the water. Faire son — 
en pa riant, to spit wbn talking. 
lieuie de 1 —, the hour when that 
bevei age ts discus.., d in *he. cafes, 
generally from four to six p.nt. 
Avaler son —, see Avalcr. 

Absinthe, adj. (familiar), intoxi¬ 
cated on absinthe. 
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Absinther (familiar), s’ —, to drink 
absinthe ; to be a confirmed tippler 
of absinthe, 

Absintheur, m. (familiar), a drinker 
of absinthe; one who makes it a 
practice of getting drunk on ab¬ 
sinthe. 

Absinthier, or absintheur, m., 

retailer of absinthe. 

Absinthisme, m. (familiar), state 
of body and mind resulting from 
excessive drinking of absinthe. 
Absorber (familiar), to eat and 
drink a great deal , to “guzzle.” 
Absorption,/, annual ceremony at 
the Ecole Polytechnique , at the 
close of which the seniors , or “ an- 
ci-rs f are entertained by the 
newly-joined \ termed “melons” 
(“snookers” at the Royal Mili¬ 
tary Academy). 

Acabit, m. (popular), the person ; 
the body; health; temper. Etre 
de bon —, to enjoy sound health . 
Un Strange — , an odd humour , 
or “stnnge kidney.” 

Acacias, m., faire ses —, to walk 
or drive , according 'o the custom 
of fashionable Parisians, in the 
“ Alice dec Acacias ” from the 
Porte-Maillot to La Concorde. 
\califourcbr-nner (popular), s’— , 
to get astride anything. 

Accaparer (familiar), q':elqu*un —, 
to monopolize a person. 

Accent (thieves’), signal given by 
spitting. 

Accentuer (popular), scs gestes—, 
to give a vox on the car ; in other 
term.-., “ to warm the wax of one’s 
car ; ” to give a blow, or “bang.” 
Acoc^soires, m. pi. (theatrical). 
sta^properties, or “props.” As 
a qualiftcative it is used dispara¬ 
gingly, thu?, Viande d’—, vin 
a—, arc meat and wine of bad 
quality. 


Accoerer (thieves’), to arrange. 
Accolade (popular), smart box on 
the ear , 4 * buckhorse. ” 

Accommoder (familiar), quelqu’un 
a la sauce piquante, to beat severely, 
“to double up;” to make one 
smart under irony or reproaches. 
Might be rendered by, to sit upon 
one with a vengeance ; — au bcurre 
noir, to beat black and blue. 

Accordion, m. (popular), opera- 
hat. 

Accoufler (popular), s’—, to squat. 
From the word coufiles, cotton 
bales , which may be conveniently 
used as seats. 

Accroche-cceurs (familiar). Pro¬ 
perly small curl twisted on the 
temple , or “kiss-curl.” Cads apply 
that name to short, crooked whis* 
kers. 

Accrpcher (popular), un paletot, 
to tell a falsehood, or “ swack up; ” 
— un soldar, to confine a soldier to 
barracks , “ to roost.” S’— , to 
come to blows , “to come to logger- 
heads.” (Familiar) Accrocher, to 
pawn , “to pop, to lumber, to 
blue.” 

Etc..-vous entrd quelqnefois dans un de 
ces nombreux bureaux ilc prfcl qu’on d£- 
siqne tuissi sous lc nom de ma tantc ? 
Non. Tant mieux p ur vous. Ceh pmuvc 
que vous n’avcz janmis eu 1 cry .'i.c- 

crochtr vos bibe! i » et quo vu'ic montri 
n’a jamais reta.Ji£ de cinqnur.te francs.— 
FrIiDAUCt, La Vic de Paris. 

Accrouer. See Accoufler. 

A Chaillot! (popular), an energetic 
invitation to make oneself .ar ; 
an expression of strong disapproval 
coupled with a desire to set on* 
turned out of doors. 

Achar (popular), d’—, abbrevia¬ 
tion of acharnement, with steadi¬ 
ness if purpose^ in an unrelenting 
manner. 




A cheter—Aff res . 


-Actieter (popular), quelqu’un —, 
to fur/s one into ridicule, to make a 
fool of one. 

Achetoir, m ., achetoires, f pi. 
(popular), money, “ loaver.” 

Acoeurer (popular), to do anything 
with a unll, to “ wire in/* 

Acoquiner (popular), s’—, used 
disparagingly, to keep company, 
to live with one . 

Acre (thieves 5 ), strong, “spry,” 
violent ; silence! ‘ ‘ mum’s the 

word !** be carefull “shoe lea¬ 
ther r* 

Acree, aerie, m. (thieves’), mis¬ 
trust ; — done ! hold your tongue ! 
“ mum your dubber!” be cau¬ 
tious. From acrimonie. 

Acteur - guitare (theatrical and 
journalistic), actor who has only 
one string to his bow ; actor who 
'lietts applause in lachrymose scenes 
only. 

Ac t ionnaire, m. (literary), credulous 
man easily deceived. Proper sense, 
shareholder. 

Adjectiver (popular), to abuse, to 
“slang.” 

Adjoint (thieves’), executioner's 
assistant. 

Adjudant, m. (military), tremper 
un —, to dip a piece of bread in the 
first, and consequently the mure 
savoury broth yielded by the “pot 
an feu f a practice indulged in by 
cooks. 

Adj tiger (gamesters’), une banque 
k un operateur, to cheat, to “bite,” 
at cards. 

Adroit, adj. (popular), du coudc, 
fond, of the bottle, or skilful in 
“crooking the elbow.” 

Aff, affe, f (popular), eau d’ — , 
brandy, or “ French cream.” See 

Tord-boyaux. 

U vU IW&s, e'est de J‘c x dVvffe 

(<*nu*dc «ir), »*Uc-:.,i i* *it« nj jitchique cclle- 
r. -ViDocy, 


Affaire, /. (thieves’ ),projected crime; 
projected theft or swindle , s ( plant 

— juteuse, profitable transaction; 

— mure, preconcerted crime or 
t'h eft about to be com m itted. (Fami - 
liar) Avoir son —, to have re¬ 
ceived a ‘ * settler ; ” to be com¬ 
pletely drunk, or “ hoodmanj” to 
have received a mortal wound, in 
other words, “to have one's goose 
cooked”' (Popular) Avoir une 

— cachee sous la peau, to be preg¬ 
nant, or “lumpy.” Fairc f*— & 
quelqu’un, to kill , “ to do for one.” 

Affaler (popular), s’—, to fall, “ to 
come a cropper.” 

Tcs rien poivre, tu nc tiens plus sur tea 

fumerons . . . . tu vas t’affaler.—R iche- 

pin, Lc Fay6. 

Affe. See Aff. 

Affistoler (familiar), to arrange, to 
dress. Mai affistole, badly done, 
badly dressed. 

AfTluer (thieves’), to deceive, to 
“ cram to cheat, to “ stick to 
swindle, to “fox.” From \ fh.aer. 

Affourcher (sailors’), sur ses ancres, 
to retire from the service. Pro¬ 
perly to moor a ship each way. 

Affranchi (thieves’), convict who 
has “done his time;” one wh„ 
has ceased to be honest ; one wko 
has been induced to be an accomplice 
m a crime. 

Affranchir (gamesters’), to save a 
certain card at ‘he cost of another; 
to initiate one into the tactics of 
card-sharpers; (thieves’) to cor¬ 
rupt; to teach one dishonest prac¬ 
tices ; — un sinve avec de Tauber, 
to corrupt a man by dint of money ; 

— un sinve pour giinc? *r. to put 
an honest matt up to thieving. 

Affres,///. (popular), upbraiding, 
“blowing up.” proper sense, 
agun ics. 




Affur—A ivi ant. 
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Affur, affure, m. (thieves), pro¬ 
ceeds, profits. Avoir de 1*—, to 

, have money. 

Quand je vois mon affure 
lc suis toujours par6, 

Du plus grand occur du monde 
Jc vais & la profondc 
Pour vous donner du frais. 

Vidocq. 

Afturage. m. (thieves’), proceeds of 
theft, “regulars,” or “swag.” 

Affurer, afftiter (thieves’), to de¬ 
ceive ; to make profits ; to procure; 
— de Tauber, to make money. 

En goupinant comme 5a on n’affure pas 

d nuber.—V idocq. 

Aff&t (thieves’ and popular), etre 
d’ — , to be able , cunning , or “a 
downy cove ; ” to be wide awake ,. 
or “to be one who knows what’s 
o’clock.” A T —, on the watch . 

AffQter (thieves’), to deceive , to 
snatch, “to click;” to whip up , 
** to nip ; ” to make unlawful pro¬ 
fits ; — ses pincettes, to walk , to 
ei pad the hoof; ” to run , to “ leg 
it- ' Proper sense, to sharpen. 
S’--le sifllet, to drink , to “whet 
one’s whistle.” 

Agaceur (sporting), one who sets a 
thing going , “ but toner. ” 

^?« anlLr ^P°P l dar), to take , to catch , 

* y° grab ; * — une claque, to re¬ 
cent a box on the ear , “to get 
one s ear’s wax warmed.” 

Agate, f. (thieves’), crockery. 

Agater (popular), to be thrashed , 
tanned; ” to be caught, 

* nabbed.” 


Agenouillee,/ (journalists'),/> tw/*’- 
tute whose speciality is best described 
by the appellation itself 

A ?. C (thieves’), implements, 

Agonir (popular), to abuse vehe- 
tneu t! , to “ hi; !ly- rag,” or “to 
haul over the coals. ” 


Agcut, m. (thieves’), drinking- 
water . 

Agrafe, f (popular), hand, 
“picker,” “docks,” or “ dukes.” 

Agrafer (thieves’ and cads’), to 
seize , to “grab;” to arrest, “to 
pull up,” or “ to smug.” 

Agr6ment, m. (theatrical), avoir de 
T — , to obtain applause . (Popu 1 ar) 
Se pousser de 1’ —, to amuse one¬ 
self. 

Agripper (popular), to seize secretly , 
to steal quickly, to “nip.” S’— , 

to come to blows, “to slip into one 
another.” 

Aguicher (popular), to allure, de¬ 
coy, “ to button ; ” to quicken, to 
excite . 

11 fallait lui faire comprendre qu'clle 

aguichc la soif du petit, cn rempecham de 

boire.—R iChkhn, La Gtu. 

Aguigner (popular), to ieaze, “ to 

badger.” 

Ahuri, m. (popular), de Chail- 
lot, block-head, “cabbage-head.” 
See Abruti. 

Aide-cargot, canteen servant. 

Aides. See Aller. 

Aie-aie, m. (popular), omnibus. 

Aiguille, f. (military), \ tricotcr 
les c6tes, sword, “tonsting-fork 
(thieves’) key, or “screw;” urd 
made lo protrude from a pack for 
cheating, “ old gentleman.” 

Aiguiller (card-sharpers’), la hr<>me, 
to make a mark or notch on a card. 

Aile,/, aileron, m. (popular), arm, 
or bender.” 

Aille, iergue, orgue, uche, suf¬ 
fixes used to disguise any word. 

Aille (familiar), fallait pas qn’y —, 
it is all his own fault, he has no¬ 
body to thank for it but himself 

Aimant, m. (popular), faire de 
1’ -, to make a fussy shew of of¬ 
fer, d friendliness throng-. 'inte¬ 
rested metric. 






Aimer—A la va-te-faire-fiche. 


- ner (popular), & credit, to e?ijoy 
the gratuitous good graces of a kept 
woman. Aimer comme ses petits 
hoyaux, to doat on one, * ‘ to love 
like the apple of one's eye.” 

Air, m, (popular), se donner de 
T —, se pousser de 1’—, jouer la 
tille de 1*— , to run away, to 
“cut and run.” See Patatrot. 

Airs, m. pi. (popular), etre h. plu- 
sieurs —, to be a hypocrite, double - 
Jaced person , “ maw worm.” 

A la balade (popular), chanteurs — , 
itinerant singers , “ chaunters.” 

A la barque, street cry of mussel 
i oslermongers . 

A la bonne (popular), prendre 
quelquechose -, to tale any- 
thing good-humouredly. Avoir — 
to love , to like . # 

Je peste contrc le quart d’cp-11 

rgtli qUi °° “•* W- 

A la carre (thieves 1 ), ddgringoler 
steal from shops ; kind of 
theft committed principally by 
women who pretend to be shopping- 
shoplifting.” ** 

A la clef (familiar), an expletive, 
l rop ue 2f‘de —, too much zeal by 
naif From a ramical term. The 
expresi ion is used sometimes with 
no particular meaning, thus, II y 
aura du champagne —, is equiva¬ 
lent to, II y aura du cham¬ 
pagne. 

A !a corde (popular), logement 
—> tow lodging-house, where the 
lodgers sleep with their heads on a 
rope, which is let denun early in the 
morning. In some of these the 
lodgers leave all their clothes with 
the keeper, to ensure against their 
being stolen. 

A la couie (popular), C-tre , to be 
conversant with. 

fcli Si la coulr, il 

^ rorn,CJr truc du emmeiot, 

~ klClii CU ^ r au WQiUr m6tnc tl * t* fuulc. 


h-tre , to be happy ; at one's ease ; 
cornfortable. Je n’etais pas •—, / 
felt very uncomfortable. 

A la flan, d la rencontre, or d 
I- 1 dure (thieves’), fabriquer un 
~gf 1 ° attack and rob a person 
at slight , “ to jump a cove.” 

A la grive! (thieves’ and cads’), take 
caret “shoeleather ! ” Cribler — 
to callout “ police ! ” to “ give hot 
beef. 

Par contretemps ma 1 argue, 

Pour gonfier ses valades, 

Enca^que dans un rade, 

^ert des r iques h. foison ; 

On la criMc h la grive, 

Je m’la donne et m’esquive, 

Elle cst poumde maron. 

Jlf imoircs de V idocQ. 

A la manque (thieves’), fafiots, or 
fafelards — , forged bank notes, 
queer soft.” Avoir du pognon, 
or de la galctte —, to be penniless. 
Ftre —, not to be trustworthy; to 

^que n --B e A ^Ac nC pOUr Ie 11215 ?l U 

A la papa (popular), quietly, slowly. 

A la petite bonne femme (popu- 

ar )' 2j 1Sf ' er — » to slide squallin ' 
on one's heels. * A 

A “™ke. t " (thieveS,)l 

A-la-six-quatre-deux (popular), 

‘V 111 at E «es and 
sevens; anyhow, «helter-skel- 

A la sonde (cads’), «kre to bt 
cunning, wideawake, “fly.” 

i a r Ia . m ' ra ’j truque ct n’fain nas f .nr 
Sou r,,n ...nolle « ii b 

Uichi&pin, Chanscn dtx Gueux . 

A la tienne Etienne! (popular), 

your health l 

A la va-te-faire-fiche, anyhow. 

1 4 PJtf une main 

pay jii . , n la V a t Uire-ficLc, sanu ai • 
dC puiorcsqa^.-—R ichufin, 



MINIS?*,, 


Alhies — Alley. 




Alines, f pi, (thieves’), tools, im¬ 
plements, 44 jilts.” Properly 
shoemakers' awls. 

Alentoir, m. , for alentour (thieves*), 
neigh b our hood, vicinity. 

A Tesbrouffe (thieves’), faire un 
coup — sur un pantre, to steal a 
pocket-book from a person who has 
been seen to enter a bank, or other 
financial establishment. The thief 
watches his opportunity in the 
neighbourhood of such establish¬ 
ments, and when operating keeps 
his hand concealed under an over¬ 
coat which he bears on his arm. 

Aligner (freemasons’), to lay the 
cloth. S’— , in soldiers’ language, 
to fight a duel with swords . The 
expression is used also by civi¬ 
lians. 

Alinialiste, m. (literary), writer 
who is fond of short paragraphs. 

Allemand, m. (popular), peigne 
d’—, the four fingers. 

Aller (familiar), h Bougival, in lite¬ 
rary men's parlance, is to write a 
newspaper article of no interest for 
the general public ; — a la cour 
des aides is said of a married 
zvomati who has oneo>' more loiters ; 
~~ au pot, to pick up dominoes 
from those which remain after the 
proper number has been distributed 
*° Payers ; — au safran, to 
spen,l freely one's capital , an allu¬ 
sion to the colour of gold ; — en 
Belgique is said of a cashier who 
belts with the cash-box, or of a 
financier who makes off with the 
money of his clients ; — se faire 
fiche, to go to the deuce; — $e 
faire foul re has the same meaning, 
but refers to a rather more forcible 
im itation ye:; — se faire lanlaire, 
to go to the deuce. Allez vous laire 
fiche, or foutre l go to Hu deuce , or 
“ you be hanged l ” Je lui ai dit 


d*— se faire lanlaire, I sent him 
about his business. Aller son petit 
bonhomme de chemin, to do any¬ 
thing without any hurry, without 
heeding interruptions or hin¬ 
drances. On avait beau lui crier 
d’arreter, ii allait toujours son petit 
bonhomme de chemin. (Fami 
liar and popular) Y aller, to begin 
anything. Allons-y l Ictus begin ! 
let us open the ball l now for busi¬ 
ness. Y aller de quelque chose, to 
contribute ; to pay ; to furnish. 
Y — de son argent, to pay, “ to 
stump up.” Y — d’une, de deux, 
to pay for one or two bottles of 
liquor. Y — de sa larme, to shed 
a tear, to show emotion. Y — 
gaiment, to do any thing willingly, 
briskly. Allons y gaiment ! let uc 
look alive l (Popular) Aller a la 
chasse avec un fusil de toile, to 
go a begging, “to cadge.” An 
allusion to a beggar’s canvas 
wallet. Compare this with the 
origin of the word “to beg, :> 
which is derived from “ bag ; ” 
— a l’arche, to fetch money ; — a 
niort, to deny, a play on the words 
M Niort,” name of a town, and 
“ nier,”to deny; —& ses affaires, 
to ease oneself, “to go to Mrs. 
Jones’—• au persil is said of 
street-walkers who ply their trade. 
This expression may have its 
origin in the practice sometimes 
followed by this class of women 
of carrying a small basket as if 
going to the fruiterers ; — au 
trot is said of a prostitute walk¬ 
ing the street in gratul attire , or 
“ full fig; ” — au vice, to make 
one's resort of places where immo¬ 
rality is rife ; — voir d^filer les 
dragons, to go without dinner. 
The English have the expressions, 
44 to dine out,” used by the lower 
classes, and tp dine with Duke 
Humphrey,” by the middle and 
u t per. According to the Slang 




A11 cz done—A Unmet te. 


Actionary the reason of the latter 
saying is as follows : “ Some 



visitors were inspecting the abbey 
where the remains of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, lie, and one of 
them was unfortunately shut in, 
and remained there solus while his 
companions were feasting at a 
neighbouring hostelry. He was 
afterwards said to have dined 
v. ith Duke Humphrey, and the 
saying eventually passed into a 
proverb.” Aller aux pruncaux is 
said of the victim of a practical 
joke f layed in hospitals at the ex - 
re of a new patient , who, being 
sent at the conclusion of a meal to 
request another patient to furnish 
him with the customary dessert, 
gets bolstered for his pains; — 
on le roi va & pied, to go to the 
latrines , or “ chapel of ease • ” 
(printers’) — en galilee, or — 
cn germanie (a play on the words 
‘Je remanie,” I overrun), to do 
some overrunning in a piece of 
composition ; (soldiers’) — & 
rustic, to clean ends equipment; 
(sporting) — pour l’argent, to back 
ends oum horse; (musicians’) — 
au carreau, to seek a?: engage* 
ment. An allusion to “la Rue 
du Petit - Carreau,” a meeting- 
place for musicians of the lowest 
clr.ss, and musical conductors. 
(Thie ves’) Aller \ comberge, to go 
to confession with a priest; — a 
la retape, to waylay in order to 
murder; — chez Fuald&s, to 
share the booty, “to nap the regu¬ 
lars.” Fualdes was a rich banker, 
who was murdered in circum¬ 
stances of peculiar atrocity. 

Allcz done (familiar), et —, akind 
op flourish at the end of a sentence 
to emphasize an assertion. Allez 
done vous laver (popular), be off, 
go to “pot;” — vous asscoir, 
1 shut up J ” 


Alliances, /. pi. (thieves’), hand- 
cuffs, “bracelets.” Properly 
wedding-rings. 

Allonger (familiar), to pay, to 
“ fork out ; ” — les rad is, to fay, 
‘‘to shell out;” (military) — 
la fictdle or la courroie, to make 
an addition to a penalty. S’—, to 
fall \ to if come down a cropper.” 

Allu me, m. , confederate who makes 
sham bids at auctions, a “button.” 

Allum6 (thieves’), stared at. 

Sur la placarde de Vergue 
II nous faudrait gambillcr, 

Allumds de toutes ccs largues 
Et du trfcpc rassctnbld. 

Me moires de Vtdecq. 

Allumer (thieves’), to look, “to 
stag,” to see, or “to pipe;” 
to keep a sharp look-out , to watch , 
“to nark.” 

Si le Squelette avait eutantut une largue 
comme inoi pour ailuraer, il n'aurnit pas 
cN r mouch£ le surin dans l’avaloir *eu 
grxnchc.—E. Suk, Mystires de Paris . 

Allumer le miston, to scan one’s 
features ; — ses clairs, to look at¬ 
tentively, “to stag(prostitutes’) 
— son petn de, son gaz, to get highly 
excited. (Theatrical) Allumer, to 
<» > . he interest or c nth it si asm 
among an audience ; (popular) to 
allure purchasers at fair stalls, or 
the public at theatrical t oths or 
“ gafTs ” by glowing accounts. In 
coachmens’ parlance, to whip - ‘ to 
flush.” (Familiar) S’—, to be 
slightly intoxicated, “fresh;” ex¬ 
cited by women allurements; 
brought to the proper pitch of in¬ 
terest by card-sharfcrs or salesmen. 

tip autre compare gagne encore u n cmjo 
de dix francs ceitc fob. La galericsallume 
de p.u-: cn p!; —Riciiepin. Le Pac t. 

Allumette, /. (popular), avo.. : mi 
—, to be tifsv, “ screwed.” The 
successive stages of this degree of 
Intoxication urc expressed by the 




A llumettes—A mazone. 



qualifying terms, “ronde,” “de 
march and de vin,” “de cam- 
pagne.” 

Allumettes, f. pi. (popular), arms , 
“ benders.” 


Allumeur, m., confederate at auc¬ 
tion rooms (see Allume); thief 
who gets workmen into a state of 
intoxication on fay day , after 
which they are seen home , and 
robbed of their earnings by his con¬ 
federates, the “ meneuses ” and 
“ travailleurs ,” or “bug hunters 
gambling cheat who plays as if he 
were one of the general public , and 
who otherzuise sets a game going , 
a “ buttoner,” or “decoy-duck.” 

Allumeurs, m. pi. (military), de 
gaz, lancers. An allusion to their 
weapon, which has some resem¬ 
blance with a lamp-lighter's rod. 

Allumeuse,/, woma?i who seeks to 
entice passers-by into patronizing a 
house of ill fame. 

Almanach, m. (popular), des 
vingt-cinq mille adresses, girl or 
woman, of dissolute character , 
public ledger.” See Gadoue. 


Alpaga, alpag, m. (popular), coat , 
“tog,” or “Benjamin.” 

Alp ague (popular), clothing\ “tog- 
gery, ’ coat , “ Benjamin. 5 


Alphonse (familiar), man whop; 
tee/s prostitutes, ill-treats tJu 
often, and In:; off their earning 
pensioner.” 1 hesc worthies 
also by the nr Ties of “ dos, b; 
he*tu, chevalier de la guicl: 
marlou, ecc. Sec Poisson. 


Alphonsisme (familiar), the calling 
of an Alphonse. 


Alpion (gamesters’), m in whocheats 
at cards, otie who “ bitc 3 .” 


Altique (thieves’). manly , “spry,” 
he;: some, excellent , “ nobby.” 
From alt us. 


Amadou, amadoue, f. 

(thieves’ and tramps’), substance 
with which vagabonds rub their 
faces to give themselves a sickly, 
wretched appearance. 

Les cagoun emmenent avee seziires leurs 
apprentis pour lour apprendre h. exercer 
l’argot. Promicrement, leur enseignent k 
acquiger de I’amadoue de plusieurs sortes, 
l’unc avec dc l'herbe qu’on nomnie dclaire, 
pour servir aux francs-mijoux .—Le Jargon 
de r A rrot. 

(Popular) man with an in¬ 
flammable heart. 

Amadouage, m. (thieves’), mar- 
ridge, “budding.” 

Amadouer, s’— (thieves’ and 
tramps’), to pa bit or otherwise 
make up one's face with a view to 
deceiving people. 

Amandes, f pi. (popular), de 
pain d’epice, black teeth , few and 
far between. 

Amant (prostitutes’), de carton, 
lover of no importance, a poor lover 
in both senses ; — de cceur, one 
who enjoys a kept woman's affec¬ 
tions gratis, one who is loved for 
“ love," not money. 

Amar, amarre, m. (thieves’), 
friend , “pal,” or “Ben cull;” 
— d’attaque, staunch friend. 

Amar-loer (Breton cant), rope 
which has set ved to hang one. 

Amarrer (thieves’), to act in such a 
manner as to deceive , to lay a 
“ plant.” Properly to moor. 
Amateur (in literary' men’s par¬ 
lance), writer who does not exact 
payment for his productions ; (in 
officers* slang) a end ban; an 
officer who gives himself Utile 
trouble in his profession , who takes 
it easy; (familiar) man who 
makes a living r.y playing at cards 
witl people tinubfe to leave their 
homes. 

Am rone,/, (thieves’), female card- 
s harper* 




A mbassadetir—A ncien. 
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mbasnadeur, m. (popular), shoe- 
maker, “snob;’’ (in gay girls* 
slang) a bully. See Poisson. 

Ambes, f. pU (thieves’), legs, 
“ gambs.” 

Ambier (thieves’), to flee, “ to 
pike.” See Patatrot. 

Et m<*zicre de happer 1c taillis et ambier 

Ic plu 3 gourdement possible .— Jargon de 

VA rgot. (/got off, and ran away as fast 

as fossil'lei) 

Ambrellin (Breton cant), son. 

Ambulante, f. (thieves’), female 
who is at once a haw leer, a thief, 
and a prostitute. 

Amendicr, m. (theatrical), fleuri, 
stage manager, “daddy.” A play 
on the word amende, a fme, the 
connection being obvious. 

Amener (popular), s’—, to come , to 
go to. Le voili qui s’am^ne, 
here he comes. 

Am6ricain (thieves’), confederate of 
a thief who goes by the name of 
Jardmier . The pair induce a 
simpleton to dig at the foot of a 
tree for a buried treasure, when 
they rob him of his money ; a 
swindler who pretends he hus just 
returned from America; (fa* 
miliar) a drink , something be¬ 
tween grog and punch . Faire 
1’ceil — , to scrutinize with search- 
ing glance. Oeil —, eye with pur¬ 
posely amorous, “ killing,” expres¬ 
sion ; also a very sharp eye. 

A.ndricaine, vol k 1 * (see Char- 

ridge). 

Ami (thieves'), expert thief “ gon- 
nof; ” — de colU-ge, prison 

chum. 

Amieablcment (popular), in a 
friendly manner, affectionately. 

An inche, arninchemar, amin- 
cheminre, rn. (thieves’), friend, 
“ben cull — d’aff, accoml’ice, 
rtallsmau,” 


Amis, m. pi. (popular), comme 
cochons, “ thick "friends. 

Amiteux, adj. (popular), friendly, 
amiable, gentle. 

Amocher (popular), to bruise , to 
ill-treat , to “manhandle.” S’— 
la gueule, to maul one another's 
face, to “mug ” one another, 

AmorcG, adj. (popular), furnished, 
garnished. 

Y la qu’er>t richcmcnt aniorc<$, j’en suis 

moi-mcme dbaubi.— R ichepin. 

Amoureux (popular), hunchback, 
or 1 * lord ; ” — de careme, a timid 
lower. Literally a “Lent lover.” 
(Printers’) Papier — , paper that 
blots. 

Ampafle, vi. (thieves’), cloth. 

Amphi, m. (students’), abbreviation 
of amphitheatre, lecture room. 

Amphibie (typographers’), typo¬ 
grapher who is at the same time a 
printer and reader, “donkey.” 

Amprefan (Breton cant), a low , 
insulting expression. 

Amusatif, adj. (popular), amusino, 

funny. 

Amuser (popular), s*— \ la mou* 
tard e, to neglect one's duty or work 
for trifles, tomfooleries . 

An, m. (thieves’), litre, measure for 

wine. 

Anarcho, m., anarchist. 

Anastasie, /, literary and theatri¬ 
cal official censorship . 

(popular), yeux border 
d — , eyes with inflamed eyelids. 

Anchtibler (thieves’), to appr* 
hend, to “nab,” or “to smug.” 

Ancien, ancienne (peasants’) 
father, mother. “Ancien” at 
the military schools is a iens 
who has been thro . gh the two years' 
course. In the army, a soldier 
who has served one term of service 
at least. 




A nderlique — Attse. 
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Ande.rlique, m. (popular), a dirty or 
fcut ^mouthed man. Properly a 
small tub used by scavengers « 

Andosse, m. (thieves’), the back . 

AIots le rupin en colcre, jura que s’il 

attrapait jamais dr-, truchcurs dans son 

pipr t qu’il lour richerait cent coups de sabre 

sur I’andossc .— ; Jargon de V Argot. 

Andouille, f (popular), a man 
devoid of energy , a “muff.” 
Properly chitterlings. Faire F —, 
to play the fool. Grand depen- 
dcur d’andouilles, one who prefers 
good cheer to work. 

Viennent JUivsi dcs bat-la-ficmme, des sans- 
^ douillcs, 

FairuSants, suce-pots, grands ddpendeurs 
d’andouilles, 

Qui dans tous lea cabarets ont tud leur je 
dois, 

]ni ne font jamais oeuvre de leurs dix 
doigts. 

Richepin, La Mer. 

(Cod-fishers’) Andouiile, wind 
blowing to sea-ward. 

Angauche, or angluce, f 
(thieves’), goose. Tortiller de 
F —, to eat goose. 

Ange-gardien, m. (popular), man 
whose calling is to see drunkards 
home ; muslin inside a chemisette. 

Anglais, m. (familiar), creditor , 
“dun;” man who keeps a mis¬ 
tress ; a carefully made up dummy 
parcel m shops. 11 a de 1'— , is 
said of a horse which shows blood. 
Anglais a prunes, voyageurs i 
prunes, prudent travellers , who , 
being aware of the long price asked 
for fruit at restaurants , are satisfied 

with a few plums; (cabmens’) _ 

de carton, an expression of con¬ 
tempt applied to a stingy “ fare.” 

Anglais e, f. (mountebanks’), the 
share of each partner in the busi- 
ne,* . the expenses of each guest at 
a meal. (Populnr) t>anser a 1*—, 
a practice fal rwed by girls who 
pretend logo to the bad of the opera , 
and stop at a restaurant where 


they await clients. Faire une — 
to pay one s share in the reckoning, 
also a favourite game of loafers. 
One of the players tosses all the 
pence of the party; those which 
turn up heads, or tails as the case 
may be, are his; another player 
adjudges to himself the tails, and 
so on with the rest. Filer, or 
pisser b. P—, to give the slip , to 
take " French leave.” 

Angluce, or angauche, /. 

(thieves’), goose. 

Angoul&m e,f. (thieves’), themouih f 
“muns.” From “engouler,” to 
swallow. Se caresser F—, to eat 
and drink , to take “grub and 
bub.” See Mastiqucr. 

Anguille,/ (thieves’), belt. Pro¬ 
perly eel; (familiar) — de buisson, 
snake. 

Anis, m. (popular), de 1*— ! ex^ 
clamation expressive of refusal , 
may be rendered by “ you be 
hanged ! ” See Nfcfles. 

Anisette,/; (popular), de barbillon, 
water , or “ Adam’s ale.” 

Anjez (Breton cant), father. 

Ann doouzeg abostol (Breton 
cant), twelve o'clock . Literally 
the twelve apostles. 

Annoncier, m. (printer. ’), com¬ 
positor of advertisements; also 
man who belongs to an advertising 
firm. 

Annuaire, m. (military), passer 
1*— sous le bras, to be pron.oted 
according to seniority. 

Anonchali (popular), diwoitrcged, 
cast doivn t ** down in the mouth,” 

Anquilieuse, f (thieves’), female 
thief who conceals stolen property 
between her legs. From “ q lllcs,” 
a slang term for legs. 

Ansc,/. (popular), u;m t “ bender.” 
Faire le pamcr & deux anst», to 






'' A ntifz—A quiger. 


<SL 


walk with a woman on each arm, 
to play the “ sandwich.” 

Antif, w., antiffe,/'(thieves’), 
of walking. Battre‘1’—, to walk, 
to “pad the hoof;” to deceive , 
44 to kid ; ” to dissemble ; to spy, 
to “nark.” 

Antiffer (thieves’), to enter , to am/# 
m ; to walk , 44 to pad the hoof.” 

Antifde (thieves’), church. Battre 
1’—, to be a hypocrite, “maw- 


Aplatisseur, m. (familiar), de 
pieces de six liards — , one who 
is iroer particular; one who at- 
taches undue importance to trifles. 

Aplomb, m. (popular), etre d’—, 
to be strong, sound , 44 game.” 

Reluquer d’—, to look straight in 
the pace. 

Aplomber (thieves’), to abash a per¬ 
son by one's coolness. 


Worm.” 

Antiftler (thieves’), to be married 
in church , 44 to be buckled.” 
Antilles,//*/, (thieves’), testicles . 

Antipather (popular), to abomi¬ 
nate. 

Antique, student of the Ecole Poly- 
technique who has completed the 
regular course of studies. 

Antonne, entonne, /. (thieves’), 

church. 

Au matin quand nous nous levons, 

1 aimr Ja croOtc do parfond. 

D at ; les entonnes trimardons, 

Ou aux creux de tes radchons. 

Cheutson de £ Argot. 

Antroler, entroller (thieves’), to 
carry away , 44 to chuff.” 

bn tie ces luisans, un marcandicr alia 
demander la thune k un pipet, ct le rupln 
ne lui ficha que floutifcre : il mouchaiila des 
ornies de bailcqui morfiaient du grenu en 
la cour; alors il ficha de son sabre sur la 
tronche a une, il Tabasourdit la met dans 
bon guculard et Pentrolle.— Le Jargon de 
l Argot. 


Aponichc (popular), Seated. 

Apoplexie, / (popular), de ter;.- 
plier, a fit of apoplexy brought on 
by excessive drinking. From the 
saying, Boire comme un tem- 
plier. 

Apothicaire, m. (popular), sans 
sucre, workman with but few tools ; 
tradesman with an insufficient 
stock in trade. 

Apotres (thieves’), fingers , or 
“forks.” 

Appeicr (theatrical), azor, to hiss, 
or “ to goose.” Literally to 
whistle a dog. Azor, a common 
name for a dog. 

Appuyer (theatrical), to I t scenes 
down. 

Aquarium, an assembly of prosti¬ 
tuted bullies , or “ponces.” From 
their being denominated maque- 
reaux, mackerels. 


Apascliner (thieves’), s’—, to get Aquicher (thieves’), to decoy al 
used to, acclimatized. lure. 9 


A perpete (thieves’), for life. Gerb^ 
ti —, to be sentenced to penal servi¬ 
tude for life , to be a 44 lifer.” 

A p: ’ (t h i o ves’), go rlic ; eye, * 14 day * 
light, 44 glazier,” or 44 ogle.” 

Aplatir (familiar), quelqu’un, to 
thrash soundly , 44 to lick ; ” to re¬ 
duce one's arguments to nought, 
* t0 nonplus.” Proper/ to 
flatten. 


Aquiger, quiger (thieves’ and 
cads), to steal, 44 to lift;” to 
wand; to beat, 44 to wallop;” to 
make, or 4 4 to fake;’ — ] C; , 
bi ernes, to mark cm ds for cheating, 
or to 44 stock broads. 1 It means 
also to take, to procure, to find. 

D^vulcns done dans cectc piolc 
Ou nous equigercns riolc, 

Et i.aus ddbridcr nos ponchons. 

Ricu&PIN, La Ckans'+rt des Cuevx. 





Aquilin (popular), fairc son —, to 
pout, or “to hang one’s latch- 
pan ; ” to turn up one's nose. 

Arabe, nr. (popular), savage, tin- 
relenting fellow, or “tartar.” 

Araign6e, f. (popular), biq’cle voith 
a large fly-wheel; — de bas- 
tringue, female habituie of low 
dancing halls; — de comptoir, 
counter jumper, or “ knight of the 
yard ; ” de trottoir, dealer at a 
stall, or in the open air. Avoir 
une — dans le plafond, to be 
crashed, to have “a bee in one’s 
bonnet.” See Avoir. 

Arbal&te, f. (thieves’), neck-cross; 
— d’antonne, do ckique, de 
priante, ckurch - cross. 

Arbi, arbico, m. (army), Arab. 

Arbif, m. (thieves’), violent man . 

Arcasien, arcasineur, m. 
(thieves’), thief who employs the 
arcat (which see); a beggar who 
calls on people ; cunning man . 

Arcat, m. (thieves’), monter un — , 
to 'rite a letter from prison to a 
person asking for an advance in 
cash on a supposed buried treasure 
which, later on, is to be pointed 
out to the donor. From arcane, 
mystery, hidden thing. 

Arcavot, m. (Jew traders’), false¬ 
hood. 

Arche, / (popular), aller i 1’—, to 
fetch mercy. Fendre 1’—, to 
weary, “ to bore.” 

Archicube, m., student who has 
completed his three years' course of 
study at the Ecofe Normale, an 
institution where profess >rs are 
trained fur univeiMty professor- 
slf; , and which holds the first 
rank among special schools in 
Fiance. 

Atcbipointu, m. (thi eves'), an arch* 
bishop. 


Archisuppot de l’argot (old cant), 

learned thief arch-thief, ‘ ‘ gonnof.” 

Lcs archisuppdts de 1’argot sont lcs plus 
savants, lcs plus habilcs m.irpcaux dc :ou¬ 
tline l’argot, qui sont dcs deoliers debauches, 
et quelques ratichons, de ces coureurs qui 
enscignent le jargon a rouscailler bigerne. 
—Le Jargon de /’ Argot. 

Architecte de l’Univers (free¬ 
masons’), the Deity. 

Arison (thieves'), sign of recognition 
made by passing the thumb down 
the right cheek and spitting at the 
same time. 

Si e’etaient des amis de Pantin, je pour- 
rais me faire rcconnattre m.nis des pantres 
nouvellement aflranchis (dcs paysans qui 
font leurs premieres armes), j'aurais beau 
fairc l’arjon.—V ioocq. 

Arconner (thieves’), to make one 
speak out; to speak, or “to patter.” 
Arcpincer, arquepincer (thieves’ 
and popular), to take, or “to 
collar; ” to seize , or “to g- ab ; ” 
— J ’omnibus, to catch the 'bus. 
Veuillez — mon ans e, pray take 
my arm. 

J’ai promis de reconobrer tous les grin- 
chisscurs ct dc lcs fairc arquepincer. — 
Vidocq, 

Ardent, m. (thieves’), candle , or 
“ glim.” Fauche-ardents, snuffers . 
Ardents, m. pi. (thieves’), eyes, or 
“glaziers.” See Quinquets. 

Ardoise, f. (popular), head , or 
“ tibby ; ” hat , or “tile.” Avoir 
1’—, to haze credit, or “jawbone.” 
An allusion to the slate used for 
drawing up the reckoning. 

Arga, m. (thieves’), share of booty; or 
“snaps.” 

Arganeau, m. (thieves’), a Hr 7 : 
connecting two convicts' irons. 

Argot, in. (thieves’), animal; fool, 
or “go along;” thi re r’ brother¬ 
hood, or “family men.” 

Argv.t6 (thieves’), one who lays 
claim to being witty. 




misTfy 



A rgotier■—A rrangemaner. 


: ArgOtier, #/. (thieves*), one cf the 
brotherhood of th ieves , or “ family 
man.” 

Argousin, //* (popular), foreman , 
or “ boss.** 

Arguche, r/r. (thieves’), rcr/f, or 
“ flash ; ” a fool , or “ go- 

along.” 

Arguemine,/. (thieves’), or 

famm.” 


§L 


Arnac, m. (thieves’), k 1 ’—, with 
premeditation. 

Amache,/. (popular), deceit; trea• 
chery. Etre ft 1’—, /<? be cunnings 
wide-awake, a “deep one;” to 
deceive , oneself to be 

deceived . 

Arnacq, arnache, ?;*. (thieves’), 
detective , informer, “ nark.” 


Aricoteur, m. (thieves’), 
iioncr. 

Aristo, **. for aristocrat (popular), 
a wow tif comfortable circum¬ 
stances, 

Aristocrate, m., appellation 
given by prisoners to one of their 
number whose means allow him to 
obtain victuals from the canteen . 

Arlequin (popular), broken victuals 
oj every description mixed up and 
retailed to poor people. The word 
h:*s passed into the language* 
Autrefois the* Paul Niquct 
Fumalc un vaste baquet 
Sur la dcvnnture. 

Pour urt ou deux sous, je crois, 

On y plongcait le* deux doigts 
Deux, h l’a* cruure. 

Les mets les plus diffdients 
Etaient !h, m£l£s, errants, 

Sans coulcur, sans forme, 

Et Ton p<lcha.it sans fouiller, 

Au .si bicn un vieux soulicx 
Qu'une truflfe dnormc. 

Rjchepin, La Chanson dcs 
Gueux, 

Arme, f (military), passer V — k 
gauche, to die , * * to lose the number 
of one’s mess.” See Pipe. 

Arm£e roulante,/. (thieves’), for¬ 
merly gang ofcomicts chained to¬ 
gether which used io make its way 
by read to the hulks, 

Armcir t 7 f (popular), k glace, the 
four of any card ; had ; (military) 
— & poils, soldiers' knapsack , or 
tl : tan bag.” An allusion to the 
1ty skin that covers or co ered 
aoldius’ knapsack.. 


Ainaud, m, (popular), avoir son —, 
etre —, to be in a bad humour , 
to be “ nasty.” 

Amauder (popular), to grumble, 

Arnelie (thieves’), the town of 
Rouen, From La Rene lie, a 
small river. 

Arnellerie, f (thieves’), rouennerie % 
printed cotton. 

Amif, m. (thieves’), policeman or 
detective. Also denominated 
“ bee de gaz, bourrique, cierge, 
flique, laune, peste, vache.” In 
English cant or slang “crusher, 
pig, copper, cossack, nark.” 

Arpagar, m. (thieves’), the tenvn of 
Arpagon , near Farts. 

Arpette, m. (popular), apprentice. 

Arpion, m. (thieves’ and popular), 
foot, “ trotter ; ” tot. 

hfoi. d'marcher ja n'rac Tout pa 3 I’trac, 

J ai 1 arpion plus dur que de.s clous. 

Riche pin, Chanson dcs Gueux. 

Arpions, m. pi, (thieves’ and popu¬ 
lar), toes. 

Arquepincer. Se~ Arcpinccr. 

Arqucr (popular), s’—, to be bent 
down through age. 

Arracher (thieves’), du chic 11- 
dent, to be on .he look cut for a 
victim (chiendent, dog? err ass) • 
(popular) — son copeau, to work, 
“to grind” (copeau, shaving), 

Arrangemaner (thicvcs ; ), to cheat, 
or “ to stick.” 



A rrauger—A rtilleur. 
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Arranger (swindlers’), les pantres, 
to cheat the public by means of the 
three-card trick or other swindling 
dodges. 

Arrangeur, tn. (gamesters’), one 
who sets a game going, or “but* 
tonner.” 


Arrdter (familiar), les frais, to put 
a stop to any proceedings . (Les 
frais, the fee for a game of billiards . ) 

Arrifcre-train, m . (familiar), the be¬ 
hind, or “tochas.” SeeVasistas. 

Arriver premier (sporting), to be 
the winner . Used figuratively to 

denote superiority of any kind over 
others. Arriver bon premier, “to 
beat hollow.” 


Arrondir (popular), se faire — le 
globe, to become pregnant . or 
“ lumpy.” 


On s’a fait arrendir el’globe, 

{ 1 k utte . & c’que vois .... 

■tn I bcr., 5a prouv’ uu’on n'est pas dliois. 

Gill, La Muse <2 Biot. 

Arrondissement, tn. (popular), 
chef-lieu d’—, woman in an 
advanced stage of pregnancy , 
“ lumpy,” or with a “ white 
swelling.” 

Arrorage, m. (popular), action of 
** having something 


A^°ser (gamesters’), to stake re 
peatedlyon the same card; to mak 
repealed sacrifices in money; (mili 
tary) ses galons, treating one', 
comrades on being made a non 
itsnoned nffUer, “paying fo 
one s footing ; ” (familiar) — ui 
creander, to settle small potrticn o 


Anoceur, tn. (thieves’),deverdouzc, 
gardener, ^ or “ master of the 
mi *.” Verdouze, for verdure. 

Arrosoir, tn. (thieves’), coup d*— # 
a of wine; a watering-pot. 

Arsenal, m , (thieves’), arsenic. 


Arsonner (thieves’), to oi'erhaul 
pockets, to “frisk,” or “to rule 
over.” 

Arsouille, m. (familiar), a man 
foul in language , a low cad, a “rank 
outsider.” The expression has 
passed into the language. Milor 
1*—, a rich man with eccentric, 
lozv tastes. The appellation was 
first given to Lord Seymour. 

Arsouiller(popular), synonymousof 
engueuler, to “jaw,” to “slang.” 

Arthur, m ., a would-be lady-killer; 
also synonymous of Amant de 
coeur, which see. 

Arthurine, f (popular), a girl cf 
indifferent character, a “Poll.” 

Artichaut, m. (popular), coeur d’—, 
fickle-hearted. 

.... Cceur d’artichaut, 

Cest mon genre: un' feuillc pour tout 
Tmonde, 

Au jour d’aujourd’hui, j’gobe la blonde ; 

Aprfcs-tTinam, e’est la bran* qu'i m’faut. 

Gilu 

Artiche, m. (thieves’), retircr 1 ’—, 
to pick the pockets of a drunkard. 

Article, m. (familiar), faire 1 ’—, to 
puff up, “to crack up.” (Prin¬ 
ters’) Payer son — quatre, to pay 
for ends footing. An allusion to 
some item oj a code of regula¬ 
tions. (Popular) Port^ sur r—, 
one of an amatory disposition. 

Articlier, tn., one whose sjffcialitlis 
writing tiewspaper articles » 

Artie, artif, artiffe, lartie, larton, 
m. (thieves’), bread ; — de Meulan, 
whitebread ; —dugtos Guillaume, 
brown bread; — de guinaut, 
mouldy bread. 

Fcoutcr marques ct mions, 

i ’ajme I: croute de parfond, 

'aime 1‘attic, j’aime la crie, 

’aitnc la croiltc dc parfond. 

Chanson de CArgot. 

Artilleur (popular), drunkard; one 
skilful in working the “canon,” 
or glass of wine at wineshops; 





Artis — A stic. 


genoux, or de la piece humide, 
dfmilitary hospital orderly ; — h 

Paiguille, tailor; — de la piece 
humide, a fireman ; also, one 
who is voiding urine, or “ lag¬ 


g in g- 

Artis, m. (thieves’), langage de P—, 
cant, or ** flash.” 

Artiste, m . (popular), veterinary 
surgeon, “vet spendthrift lead¬ 
ing a careless life ; sweeper ; com - 
rude, or “ pal.” 

Arton. See Artie. 

Artoupan, m. (thieves’), guard or 
warder at a penal servitude dcpdt, 
or “screw. 5 

Art royal (freemasons’), free* 
masonry . 

As, tn. (popular), etre & P—, to be 
short of cash , “hard up ;” at a 
restaurant or caff, to be at table, 
or in private room No. i . Un — de 
carreau, soldier's knapsack, thus 
called from its shape ; a town 
adjutant , an allusion to the red 
facings of his uniform. (Thieves’) 
As de carrcau, the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour, which is red . 
(Familiar) Fichu comrae P— de 
pique, with a clumsily built form , 
badly dressed. As de pique meant 
formerly a man of no consequence, 
of no intellectual worth. 

Asinver (thieves’), to make stupid. 

Asperge mont£e,/ (popular), very 
tall, lankyperson ; “sky-scraper,” 
or “lamp-post.” 

Asp halt e, m. (fami'iar), polir P—, 
to loung: on the Boulevards. 

Asphyxia, adj. (popular), dead- 
drunk, or “ sewed-up.” 

Anphyxier (popular), to drink ; — 
le perroquet, to drink a glass of 
absinthe , green, like a parrot; 
— un pirn rot, to drink a glass of 
white wit::. Pierrot, a panto¬ 
mimic character, with face painted 
white, and costume to match. 


Aspic, 7 ?z. (popular), a slanderer , 
an allusion to “aspic,” a viper; 
(thieves’) a miser , or “ hunks.” 

Aspiquerie, f. (popular), calumny. 

Asseoir (popular), s’—, to fall. 
Envoyer quolqu’un s’—, to throw 
one down, to silence , get rid of one. 
Allez vous —, shut up, go to 
“pot” (an allusion to the custo¬ 
mary intimation of the judge to a 
witness whose examination is con¬ 
cluded). S’— sur le bouchon, to 
sit on mother earth. S’ — sur 
quelqu’un, to silence one, sit upon 
him. S’— sur quelquechose, to 
attach but slight importance to a 
thing. 

Asscsseur (gamesters’), player. 

Asseyez-vous dessus et qip 9a 
finisse ! (familiar), silence him l 
sit upon him ! 

Assiette,/. (popular), avoir P— au 
beurre, to be lucky , fortunate in 
life. 

Assis, m. (literary), clerks , or “quill 
drivers.” 

Oh ! c'e.-t alors qa'il faut plain dr c . . . 

les malheurcnx qu’un travail ^edentaire 

courbe sur un bureau . . . . e’e t alors qu’il 

convient de 1 : lamenicrsur 1c ort des assis. 

—Richepin, Le PuvS. 

Assister (thieves’), to bring victuals 
to a prisoner from outside. 

Associde, f (printers’), mon 
my wife , my “ old woman.” 

Assommoir, m. (familiar), name of 
a wine-shop at Belleville , and 
which is now common to all 
lozu dnnki ng-skops. From as- 
summer, to knock over the head. 

Astec, m. (familiar), stunted at:d 
v caklyperson, or 44 barber’s cat ; ” 
(literary) a weak, despLahU ad¬ 
versary. An allusion the 
Mexican dwarfs. 

AsUc, m. (thieves’), steel, szoord, 
or “poker” (from the German 
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ich) : (soldiers’) a mixture of 
pipe-clay for the furbishing of the 
brass fixtures of equipment. A Her 
& I*—, to clean one's equipment. 


Asticot, m. (popular), vermicelli; 
mistress of a bully or thief “ mol- 
lisher; ” — de cercueil, glass of 
beer (a play on the words “ver” 
and “ bicre, ” asticot being a flesh- 
worm). 

Astiquage Or astique, m. (mili¬ 
tary), cleaning the equipments. 

Astiquer (popular), to beat, or “to 
towel; ” to tease . Literally to 
clean , to furbish . S’—, to have 
angry words, as a prelude to a set 
to; to fight. Literally to make 
oneself neat, or “ smug.” 

As-tu fini, or as-tu fini tes 
manieres ! words implying that 
ci person's endeavours to convince 
or to deceive another have failed . 
The expression corresponds in 
some degree to “Walker!” 
“No go r’ “What next?” 

A table (thieves’), se mettre —•, or, 
casser du sucre, to confess a crime. 

Atelier (freemasons’), place of meet- 
ing. 

Atige, adj. (thieves’ and popular), 
ui y or “laid up stricken , ruined, 
or “cracked up.” 

Atiger (thieves’ and popular), to 
wound, to strike , “ to clump.” 

Atomes crochus, m.pl. (familiar), 
mysterwus dements of mutual sym¬ 
pathy. 

Atouser (convicts’), to encourage, to 
urge, “ to kid on.” 

Atout, m. (thieves’ and popular), < 
courage, or “ v. ool; ” self-posses - * 
Sivti; >1 blow, or “wipe stomach; 
money, or “rhino ability. Pro¬ 
per meaning trumps. Avoir de 
1’—, to have pluck, or “ spunk $ ” 
to have a string <n m. 


Tu m’as donnd la bonne mesure, tu es 
un cadet qui a dc 1'atout.—E. Sue. ( You 
gat e tr:e a gcod thrashing, you are a siror.g 

chap.) 

Le plus d’—, a kind of swindling 
game played at low caffs. 

Atout! (popular), exclamation to de¬ 
note that a blow has taken effect . 

Attache, f, love tie. 

Attacher (thieves’), un bidon, to 
inform against one, “to blow 
the gaff. ” 

Attaches,/. pi. (thieves’), buckles; 
— brillantes, diamond buckles; — 
de gratousse, lace shire-frill; —- 
de ces, breeches buckles. 

J*ai fait suer un chene, 

Soo auberg j’ai engant& 

Sou auberg et « toquante, 

Et ses attach’s de c^s. 

V. Hugo, Le Dorttier Jour 
dun Condamrd. 

Attaque, d*—■, resolutely, smartly. 
Un homme d’—, a resolute man, 
one who is game. Etre d’- -, to show 
energy, resolution . Y aller d’—, to 
set about anything with a will, 
smartly, as if one meant business. 
(Popular) D’attaque, severe. 

Vlan 1 v’& I’vent qui m’fiehe eun’claque. 
Fait vraiment un froid d’attaque. 

RjCHEPIN. 

Attelage, m. (cavalry), un bon —, 

a couple of goodfriends. 

Attendrir (familiar), s’—, to have 
raichcd that stage of inioxicaticn 
when one is “ maudlin 

Attiger. See Atiger. 

Attignoles,/ pi. (popular), tripe h 
la mode de Caen (tripe stewed 
with herbs and seasoning). 

N’im porte ob nous nous cm pa tons, 
I>'arlequin%, d’briflTe et d*r»n;utous. 
Que’qu’fois d’f.iuci&ae et d'.uUK r o> rt - 
KlCilKHW. 

Attrapage, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), severe scolding, sharp criti¬ 
cism, quarrel, fight, “ mill ; * 
c 
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A ttrape—A uvergnat . 
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^(military) — du premier numero, 
saious duel . 


federate outside wLopretends to ask 
for alms . 


Attrape (popular), h. te rappeler, 
mind you remember l 

Attraper (popular), to scold , “ to 
jaw ; ” — l’oignon, to receive a 
blow intended for another; to 
have to pay for others' reckoning* 
S’—, to abuse , to “ .slang ” one 
another. Se faire —, toget scolded, 
abused, “blown up.” Attraper le 
haricot, or la feve. to have to pay 
for others. An allusion to one 
who finds a bean in his share of 
the c J:e at the “fcle des rois,” or 
Twelfth-night, and who, being 
proclaimed king, has to treat the 

other guests. (Journalists’) Attra¬ 
per, to sharply criticise or run down 
a person or literary production ; 
(theatrical) to hiss, or “goose ; ” 
(actors’) —- le lustre, to open udde 
ones mouth ; to make a fruitless 
attempt to give emission to a note. 
Attrape-science, m. t printer's ap¬ 
prentice, or “devil.” 

Attrapeur, m. (literary), a sharp or 
scurrilous critic . 


Aumonier, m. (thieves’), a thief 
who operates as described above. 

Au prix ou est le beurre (fami¬ 
liar), at the present rate of prices 
of things in general. 

Aure, or haure (thieves’), le grand 
—, Goa . 


Atis, m. (shopmen’s), perplexed pur. 
chaser who leaves without buyinr 
anything. 6 

Austo, m. (soldiers’), 
cells, “ Irish theatre. 

“jigger.” 


guard-ro^m. 


Autan, //,. (thieves’), loft, attic, 
(old word hautain, high). 

Autel (freemasons 5 ), table at which 
the master sits ; (popular) — de 
besoin , prostitute, or ‘ 1 bed-fagot:” 

— de plume, bed, “ doss. 55 

Auteur, m. (familiar), father <.r 
mother, “governor, ,5 o\ “mater;” 

— bcurrier, unsuccessful author 
whose works are sold as wrapping 
paper for tradesmen. 


Attrimer (thieves’), to take, to 
“ nibble ; ” to seize, to * grab. 55 

Attriquer (thieves 5 ), to buy ; to buy 
stolen clothes. 

Attriqueur, m., attriqueuse, f 
(thieves’), receiver of stolen dollies, 
“ fence.” 

A u ber, m., a sum of money, “ pile. 55 
A play on the word “haubert,” 
ciat of mail, an assemblage of 
“ maiiies,” meaning ** meshes” 
or “small change. 55 Compare 
the expression, Sans sou ni 
maillc. 

Aumone,/. (thieves’), voler & l 5 —, 
stealing from a jeweller, who is 
rf i■' le.I to exhibit small trivlets, 
some of which, l mg purloin, i, are 
it uisv.uud to t f, e hand oj a con- 


Autor (familiar and popular), jouer 
d —, to play cards without pro¬ 
posing. TravaiUer d 5 — et d’achar. 
to work with energy. 

Autor, d’— (thieves’), in a peremp 
lory manner; deliberately. 

c * onc ’ fourline, la premiere fob n« - 

Autre, c.dj. (pop lar), cet — chien, 
that chap, litre 1 ’—, to be duped, 
or bamboozled ; 55 to be the lover: 
the mistress. V — cote, appdla- 
tion given by Palis students to 
th it part of the city sit: tied on the 
rignt bank of the river. Femme 
dc 1 cole, zoom an residing in 
that part of Pans . 

Auvcrgnat, «. (popular), uvalcr 
1 —» to take communion. 



A uverpin—A voir . 



verpin, m. (popular), native of 
Auvergne. Appellation given to 
coinmissionnaires, charcoal-dea¬ 
lers, water-carriers, &c., who gene¬ 
rally hail from Auvergne. 


El l.i seulement vous trouverez les bals- 
les vrais, tenus p.ir de;l Auverpins 
* * a ^ 1S niastroqucts et charbonniers, hanlcs 
des Auvcrpins aussi, porteurs d’eau, 
commissionnaires, frotteurs, cochers. «— 
KlCKiiPiN, Ltr Pav6. 


Auverpmches, m. pi. (popular), 
ciumsy shoes usually worn by 

Auvergnats. 


Aux (popular), petits oignons, in 
frst-rate style, excellently . Etre 

— petits oiseaux, to be comfort- 
able, snug. 

Auxiliaire (prisoner's*), prisoner act' 
mg as servant, or “fag.” 

Aval6 (popular), avoir — le p<?pm, 
to be pregnant , or “ lumpy. * An 
allusion to the apple. Avoir — 
une chaise percee, to have an 
offensive breath , Avoir — un 
sabre, to be stiff, “ to have swal¬ 
lowed a poker.” Avoir — le bon 
Uieu en calotte velours, to 

have swallowed some excellent food 

,, .. ■ 


• Et toujour* lo patron doit terminer sa 
par un hum .ngageant ct satisfuit 
onnutyaiUvattmvali 1c boa Dieu _n cu- 
iottc do velours.—RiCHKPiif, Lt Pad. 


Avaler (thieves*), le luron, to 
receive the Host at communion. 
(• opular) Avaler sacuiller; safour- 
chetie; sa gaffe; sa langue; 
ses baguettes; to die. In other 
words, “ to lay down one’s knife 
and fork“ to kick the bucket: ’* 
“to croak;” “to stick one’s 
spoon in the walk” &c.; — son 
poussin, to be dismissed, “to get the 
sack;—son absinthe, to put* good 
face on some disagreeable mat?:,. 
(Familiar) Avoir Y’air do vouloir 
tout —, to lock as though one were 
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going to do mighty things ; to look 
savage and threatening. 

Avale-tout-cru, n. (popular), 
braggart , or “ swashbuckler ; ” 
(thieves’) thief who conceals jewels 
in his mouth. 

Avaloir, m. (popular and thieves’), 
throat , “ peck alley,” or “gutter 
lane.” 

Avantages, m. pi., avant-cceur, 
m., avant-main, f, avant- 
poste9, m. pi., avant-scenes, 
f pi. (popular and familiar), 
boson is, “Charlies,” “dairies,” 
or ‘ * bubbies. ” 

Ayantageux, adj. (popular), con¬ 
venient, roomy. Des souliers — s 
easy shoes. 

Avant-courrier, tru (thieves’), 

ai/ger. 

Avaro, m. (popular), damage. 
From avarie. 

Avergot, m. (thieves’), egg. 

Avertineux, adj. (popular), of a 
suspicious, gruff disposition ; of a 
forbidding aspect. 

Avocat bficheur, m. (printer 
backbiter ; (thieves’) public prose.' 
cuior. 

Avoine, f. (military), brandy. 
(Popular) Avoir encore 1*—, to 
have still ends maidenhead. 
(Coachmens’) Donner P —, to 
whip; to thrash, or “ flush.” 

Avoir (popular), & la bonne, to 
like, to lor e, “ to be sweet upon; ” 

— campo, to have leave to go out; 

— celui, for avoir l’honneur de ; 

— dans le nez, to have a strong 
dislike for a person or thing; 
(familiar) — dans le vein re, ce que 
quelqn’un a dans le* venire, what 
stuff one is made off; (popular) — 
de ce qui sonne, be mil off; in 
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Avoir. 


{] &tpdr words, to have plenty of 
Mans, ballast, rhino, the need¬ 
ful, blunt, bustle, dust, coal, oof, 
stumpy, brass, tin; — de la 
chance au baton net, A? be unlucky. 
Le jeu de batonnet is the game of 
nap the cat; — de la glu aux 
mains, to steal, ‘‘to nibble — 
de la ligne, to have a nice figure ; 
— de l’anis dans une ecope: 
tu auras —, don't you wish you 
may get it; — de l’as de Carreau 

dans le dos, to be humpbacked ; _ 

des as dans son jeu, to have an 
advantage , to be lucky, to have 
“ cocum; ” —des mots avec quel- 
qu’un, to fall out with one, to haze 
a tiff with one ; — des mots avee la 
justice, to be prosecuted; — des 
mots avec les sergots, to have some 
disagreement with thepolice des 

cmifs sur le plat, to have black eyes, 
to have one’s eyes in mourning;” 
des petits pois a ^cosser en¬ 
semble, to haze a bone to pick with 
one ; — des planches, to be an ex¬ 
perienced actor ; — du beurre sur 
la tele, to have some misdeed on 
ones conscience du chien, to 
possess dash , “ godu chien dans 
le ventre, to haze pluck, endurance, 
or ‘ stay ; ” — du pain sur la 

planche, tohaveaccmp, tency; _du 

poil au cul, to possess courage, or 

if hackle,’V«^^>v—duplombdans 

lVile, to be wounded; — du sable 
dans les yeux, to feel sleepy; — 
du foupet, to have audacity, cod 
impudence; — furn^ dans une 
pipe n ' v to be tipsy, or “ob¬ 
fuscated ; ” — la flemme, to be 
afraid; to feel lazy, or “ Mon¬ 
day; h ; ” — l’arche, to have credit, 
or “jawbone;” — l’assiettc au 
beurre, to be fortunate in life; •— 
la cuirse grtie is said of a female 
of lax morals ; — le pot de chain- 
bio dans la commode, to have an 
offensive breath ; ~ le caillou dJ- 
phime, le coco deplume, to be 


bald, to have “ a bladder oflard ; n 

— le casque, to fancy a man ; — 
le compas dans l’ccil, to possess a 
sharp eye, with respect to judging 
of distance or quantity ; ~ le 
front dans le cou, to be bald, or 
“stag-faced; 3 ’ — le nez crcux, 
to be clever at foreseeing, guessing; 

— le pouce long, to be skilful, to 
be a “ dab ” at something; — le 
trac, to be afraid, “funky;” — 
les calots poches, to have black 
eyes; — les cotes en long, to be 
lazy, a “ bummer ; l’estomac 
dans les talons, dans les moilets, 
to be ravenous, very “peckish;” 

— l’etrenne, to be the first to do, 
or be dor ? to, to have the “ wipe 
°f > ” — le sac, to be wealthy, or 
“well ballasted;” — mal au 
brechet, to have the stomach-ache, or 
“ botts ; ” — mal aux cheveux, to 
have a headache caused from over- 
night potations; — inang^ de 
l’oseille, to be sour - tempered, 
peevish, or “crusty;” — sa 
cGtelette, in tbearical language, 
to obtain greet applause ; (popu¬ 
lar) — sa point e, to be slightly 
tipsy, “ fresh ; ” — son cadlou, 
to be on the verge of intoxication, 
or “muddled — sou coke, to 
die; son cran, to be angry, 
“ to have one’s monkey up ; ” — 
son pain cuit. Properly to have 
an income, to be provided for. 
i he expression is old. 

Vcnt<, » £*«le, gelle> j'ai men tain cuit. 

Villon. 

(Also) to be sentenced to death ; 

— son sac de quelqu’un, to be 
tired op one ; — nn coup de mar- 
tcau, to be cracked, “queer;” 

un fedcre dans la casemate, or 
un polichincllc dans le tiroir, to 
be pregnant, or “ lumpy ; — un 

poil dans la main, to fed lazy ; — 
un pot de chambre r,ous lc nez, to 
have an offensive breath; — un 
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dans la trompe, to feci irritated, 
provoked^ exasperated, , “ bad¬ 
gered ; — une chambre & louer, 

to be eccentric , even to insanity ; 

to have apartments to let; ” to 
be minus one tooth; —une crampe 
au Py^re, to be blessed with a good 
or “ twist;” — une table 
a hotc Jans Pestomac, to have an 
extraordinary appetite; — vu !e 
loup is said of a girl who has been 
seduced. En — la farce, to be 
obL. to procure a thing. Pour 
d r mx sous on en a la farce, a penny 
’u.'ill get it for you . En — sa 
claque, to have eaten or drunk to 
excess, to have had a “ tightener.” 
Avoir une belle presse is said of 
an actor or author who is lauiied 
by the press. 


Avoir (popular and familiar), la 
boule detraqu&j; le coco felc ; It 
trognon detraque 5 ; un asticot 
dans la noisette ; un bceuf gras 
dans le char; un cancrelat dans 
la boule; un hanneton dans le 
reservoir ; un hanneton dans le 
plafond; un moustique dans la 
boite au sel; un voyageur dans 
1 omnibus; une araignee dans le 
piaiond; une cicrevisse dans la 
tourte ; une tScrevisse dans le vol- 
au-vent; une grenouille dans 
\ ac ldanum ; une hirondelle dans 
, sobveau; une Marseillaise dans 
le kiosque ; une punaise dans le 
sou Met; une sardine dans 1’ar- 
moire 4 . glace ; une trichine dans 
le jarabonneau; une sautcrelle 
dans la guilare Parisian expres¬ 
sions which may be rendered by 
to bernaa, or cracked, crazy, touched, 
tj ua <e rats in the upper story, a 
bee m one's bonnet, a tile loose, to 
have apartments to let, to be xvrone 
ft the upp c r story, t 0 be off one’s 

ciump, e-v., L*—encore. 


Rigaud says, “Avoir ce qu’une 
jeune fille doit perdre seulement 
le jour de son manage.” 

Avoir, n’—, pas de toupet, to shout 
cool impudence ; (popular) — pas 
invente le fil a couper le beurre is 
said of a man of poor ability , not 
likely e ‘to set the Thames on 
fire;” — pas le cul dans une 
jupe, to be manly , or “ spry ; ” — 
pas sa langue dans sa poche, to 
have a ready tongue; — rien du 
c6t<$ gauche, or sous le tcion 
gauche, to be heartless ; — rien 
dans le vc-ntre, to be devoid of abi¬ 
lity) to be made of poor stuff; 
~ plus sa grille d’egoilt, — olus 
sa piece de dix ronds is said of 
Sodomites; — plus de chapelure 
sur le jambonneau, — plus de 
ci in sur la brossc, — plus dc ill v ur 
la bobine, — plus de gazon sur le 
P r ^> — plus de mousse sur le cail- 
lou, or sur la plate-bande, —plus 
de paillasson k la porte, to be bald,\ 
or “to have a bladder of lard,” 
“to be stag-faced,” &c.; (thieves’) 
— pas la trouille, le flnbart, or le 
trac, to have no fear . 

Azor, m. (popular), dog; (military) 
knapsack , or “ scran-bag” (an 
allusion to the hairy covering 
of soldiers* knapsack- \. Eire 5 
cheval sur —, to shoulder the 
knapsack. Tenir — en laisse is 
said of a discharged soldier who 
071 lea zing the barracks t with a view 
to shaving that “Azor” >:o 
longer his r: aster) drags him ig- 
nominiously along he ground at¬ 
tached to a shop. (Theatrical) 
Appeler, or sillier — s to hiss, or 
“to goose.” 
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Baba, adj, (popular), dumbfounded , 
abashed^ “ blue/’ or “flabber¬ 
gasted.” From ebahi, astounded, 

Babillard, m. (thieves’), confessor ; 
book ; nezospaper. Griffonneur de 
—, journalist . It also means a 
petition . 

Ma larguo prat pour Versailles, 

Aux pieds d'sa Majesty, 

Elle lui fonce un babillard 
Pour m’faire ddfourailler. 

V. Hugo, Dernier your dun 
Condamnl. 

Babillarde, f. (thieves’), watch , or 
“jerry;” letter , “streeve.” or 
“stiff.” ’ 

Babillaudier, m. (thieves’), book- 
seller, 

Babille, f. See Babillarde. 

Babiller (thieves’), to read. Pro¬ 
perly to prattle^ to chatter, 

Babines, /. pi, (popular), mouth, 
“muzzle.” S’endonner paries—, 
to eat voraciously, “to scorf.” 
S’en lecher les—, to enjoy in ima¬ 
gination any kind of pleasure , past 
or in store, 

Babouine, f. (popular), mouth, 
“rattle-trap,” “kisser,” “dul> 
ber,” or “maw.” See Plomb. 

Babouiner (popular), to eat, 

Bac, for baccarat or baccalau- 
rtat, 

Ca scrait bien le diaMe &’i! parvenait k 

oiT^ni rr de petiu bacs fc la rafuntric.— 

Va^T'RicoUabd, Le Tripot 

BacchanteB (thieves’), the beard; 
but more especially the whiskers. 


From a play on the word b&clie, 

an awning, covering, 

Baccon, m. (thieves’), pig, or “sow s 
baby pork, or “sawney.” 

Bachasse,/ (thieve :’), hard labour; 
convict settlement, 

Bdche, f (thieves’ and cads’), cap , 
or “ tile; ” stakes ; bed, or “doss.” 
Se mettre dans la —, to go to bed, 
Biiche, properly a cart tilt or an 
awning, 

Bacheli&re, f, female associate of 
students at the Quarter Latin, 
the heculquarters of the University 
of Frati.e. Herein are situated 
the Sorbonne, College dc France, 
Ecole de Medecine, Ecolc dc 
Droit, &c. 

Bucher, pagnotter, or percher 
(thieves’ and popular). Se —, to 
go to bed, 

Bachot, m. (students’), barcalau - 
rial , or examination for the degree 
of bachelor of arts or science co.i 
jcried by the University of France, 
Ftre —, to be a bachelor. Faire 
son —, to rca v for that examina¬ 
tion, 

Bachotier, m, (students’), tutor 
who prepares candidates for the 
baccalaureat, a “coach,” or a 
“crammer.” 

Bachotter (sharpers’), to swtnd/e at 

billiards, 

Bachotteur, m, (sharpers’), a con¬ 
federate of blacklegs it a four game 
cf billiard The “bachotteur” 




arranges the game, holds the 
stakes, &c., pretending meanwhile 
to be much interested in the vic¬ 
tim, or “pigeon.’* His associates 
are “l’emporteur/’or “buttoner,” 
whose functions consist in enter¬ 
ing into conversation with the in¬ 
tended victim and enticing him 
into playing, and “ la bete/’ who 
feigns to be a loser at the outset, 
so as to encourage the pigeon. 

Bdcler, bouder (thieves’), to shut , 
to arrest . Baclez la lourde l 

s T, ut the door ! “ dub the jigger.” 
(Popular) Bader, to put, to place . 
BacJez-vous 14 \ pi ace your self there! 

Bacrense, / (popular), pocket. 
From creuse, deep. 

Badaudi£re,y!, the tribe of badauds, 
people whose interest is awakened 
by the most trifling events or 
things , atid who stop to gape zuon- 
deringiy at such events or things. 

Parmi tous les badauds de la grande 
badaudi&rc parisienne, qui est lc pays du 
muiule oil I on en trouve le plus, panni 
tous les flfmeurs, gacbeurs de temps . . . 
Laycurs aux grucs. —Richrpin, Le Pavt . 


Badigcon, m. (popular), paintmgqf 
the fa. ’ ,* paint for the face, “ slap.” 
So collei du —, to paint cue's 
face, “ to stick on slap.” 


Badxgeonner, la femme au puits, to 
he> “to cram.” An allusion to 
I ruth supposed to dwell in a well. 
Se —, to paint one's face. 


Badigoinces,///. (popular), Ups, 
mouth, “ mav.” Jouer dcs 
or se ca’er les —, to eat," to giub.” 
S’en Collcr par Its —, to have a 
good % fill, “to stodge.” See 
Mastiquer. 


Badinguiste, badingAteux, ba- 
dingouia, badingucusard, ba- 
dingouinard, terms of cot U mpt 
applied <: Bonapartists. “ Bad in- 
guct, 5) nickname of Napoleon 1II., 
was the name of a mason who lent 


Kim his clothes, and whose cha¬ 
racter he assumed to effect his es¬ 
cape from Fort Ham, in which he 
was confined for conspiracy and 
rebellion against the government 
of King Louis Philippe. 
Badouillard, m., badouillarde, 
f (popular), male and female 
habitues of low fancy balls. 
Badouille, f. (popular), henpecked 
husband , or “ stangey : ” fool, or 
“duffer.” 

Badouiller (popular), to frequent 
low public balls; to wander about 
without a settled purpose , “to 
scamander; ” to have drinking 
revels , “ to go on the booze. J ’ 

Badouillerie, f (popular), dissi¬ 
pated mode of living. 

Baffre,/. (popular), a blow in the 
face with the fist, a “ bang in the 
mug.” 

Bafouiller, (popular), to jabber; 
to splutter ; to sputter . 

Bafouilleur, bafouilleux, m., 
bafouilleuse,/., one who sput¬ 
ters. 

Bagniole, f (popular), carriage, 
“trap,” or “cask.” 

Bagnole, f. (popular), diminutive 
of bngne, convict settlement, hulks; 
wretched room or house, or “crib 
costermonger's hand - bartozu, 
“ trolly,” or “shallow.” 

La maigre salade . . . cue les bonne» 
femmes poussent devant dies duos Ieur 
bagnole & bras.—R ichhpin, Le Pave. 

Bagou, bagofft, m. (fnmiliar) 
(has passed into the language), 
facility of speech (used disparag¬ 
ingly). Quel — mes amis ! well , fie 
is the one to talk ! Avoir un Her - , 
to have plenty of jay. 

On se bi^ntOt aller & la joie raviv<*« 
eons otsse au ba^out du vieux, qui n'ava . 
jamais 'td ausc-i bavard.—KiCHicm;, La 
aiu. 
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Bagoulard — Baissier. 


Bagou, name, “mon- 
mKcr, 44 monarch.” 


one educational establishment to 
another. 


Bagoulard, m. (popular), a very 
talkative man, a “ clack-box,” or 
44 mouth-all-mighty.” C’est un 
fameux —, 44 He’s the bloke to 
slam.” 

Bagouler (popular and thieves’), 
to prattle , to do the 44 Poll Par¬ 
rot ; ” to give one's name , or “ dub 
one’s monniker.” 

Bague, f. (thieves’), name, 44 mon¬ 
niker,” 44 monarch.”’ 

Baguenaude (thieves* and cads’), 
pocket , “cly,” 44 sky-rocket,” or 
44 btigh ; ” — h sec, empty pocket ; 
— ronflante, pocket full of money, 
Faire la retoume desbaguenaudes, 
to rob drunkards who go to sleep 
on benches. 

. . . Ur.c bande dc filous. vauriensayant 

travailk les baguenaudes dans la foufe.— 

RlCHEHN, Le Pavi. 

Baguenots, m. pi (popular), faire 
les —, to pick pockets , 44 to fake a 
cly.” 

Baguettes,/ pi Properly rods, or 
drumsticks. (Military) Avaler ses 
—, to die, (Familiar) Baguettes de 
tambour, thin legs, spindle-shanks ; 
lank hair, 

Bahut, m. (popular), furniture , 
4 4 marbles. ” Properly large dresser, 
or press ; (cadets’) — special, the 
military school of Saint-Cyr ; (stu¬ 
dents’) — patemel , paternal house. 
Bahut, a crammers establishment ; 
college, or boarding-school. 

Eus, k pauvres petits galtrkns, ilscon- 

ti.mcnt u ivre cnirc icr Trim, k-j reux du 

L.’.hut.—R iciucpin, La Pavi. 

Bahut6 (Saint-Cyr cadets’), ceci 
et —, that is smart, soldier dike, 
Unc tenue bahut ee, smart dress or 
appearance. 

Bahuter (Saint-Cyr cadets’), to 
create a disturbance, “to i : ek up 
a row; ” (school' uys’) to go from 


Bahuteur, m., one fond of a 
“ row unruly scholar; pupil who 
patronizes, willingly or not, diffe¬ 
rent educational establishments. 
Baigne-dans-le-beurre (popu¬ 
lar), wojnens' bully, or 44 pen¬ 
sioner.” An allusion to 44 maque- 
reau,” or mackerel, a common ap¬ 
pellation for such creatures. See 
Poisson. 

Baigneuse, /. (thieves’ and cads’), 
head, or “block,” “canister,” 
“nut.” See Tronche. 

Baignoire b bon Dieu,/ (cads’), 

chalice. 

Bailler au tableau (theatrical), to 
have an insignificant part in a 
new play. 

Terme de coulisse? qui s'apnlique It tin 
aetcur, qui voit au tableau la mise cn 
repetition d’une piece duns i .quelle il n a 
qu’un bom ’e rOlc.—A. Bouchard, La 
Langue thid trait. 

Baimbain (Breton cant), potatoes. 

Bain de pied (familiar), the over* 
flow into the saucer from a cup of 
coffee or glass of brandy ; third 
help of brandy after coffee, those 
preceding being 44 la rincctte ” and 
44 la surrincette.” 

Bain-Marie, m. (popular), a per- 
son with a mild, namby-pamby 
disposition allied to a weakly con¬ 
stitution, a 44 sappy "fellow. 

Bain qui chiuffe, m. (popular), a 
rain cloud in hot weather. 

Baiser (popular), lacamarde, to die, 
“ to kick the bucket,” “ to snuff 
it;” (gamestera*) — le cui de la 
vieille, >. >/ to sure, to remain at 
44 love.” 

Baissier, m., man on * Change who 
s; cc.ul.zt es for a f ill in the fund:. 
“bear.” See Haussier. 



Baite — Balayer . 


Baite, f (thieves’), house, “crib.” 

Bajaf, m. (popular), a stout, pie- 
thoricman. Gros—, “forty guts.” 

Bajoter (popular), to chatter, “to 
gabble.” 

Bal, m, (military), extra drill (called 
a “ hoxter ” at the Royal Military 
Academy). 

Baladage, balladage, m. (popu¬ 
lar), chanteur au —, street singer, 
“street pitcher.” 

Balade, ballade, /. (popular and 
familiar), walk, stroll, lounge, 
“miking. 7 * Canot de —, plea¬ 
sure heat. Faire unc —, se payer 
une —, to take a walk. Chanteur 
& la —, itinerant singer, “ chaun- 
ter.” (Thieves’) Balade, or ballade, 
pocket; also called “fouillouse, pro- 
fonde, valade,” and by English 
rogues, ‘‘ sky-rocket, cly, orbrigh. ” 

Balader (thieves*), to choose; to 
seek. (Popular) Se —, to take a 
walk; to stroll; 4 ‘to mike to 
make off; to run away, “ to cut 
one’s lucky.” See Patatrot. 

Baladeur, m. (popular), one who 
takes a walk. 

Baladeuse, /. (popular), woman 
with no heart for work ami who is 
fond of idly strolling about. 

Balai, n. (hawkers’), police officer, 
or gendarme, “cru her;” (mili¬ 
tary) — a plumes, plumes of 
shako. (Popular) Balai, the last 'bus 
or tramcar at ir'ght. Donner du 
— a quelqu’un, to drive one 
away . 

Balancement, m. (clerks’), dis¬ 
missal, “ the sack.” 

Balancer (popular^ to throw at a 
distance ; — [uelqu’un, to dismiss 
from cue's employment, to give 
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the sack to get rid of one; to 
make fun of one ; to hoax , “ to 
bamboozle ; ” (thieves’) — la rous- 
caillante, to speak , or “ to rap ; ” 

— sa canne is said of a vagrant 
who takes to thieving, of a convict 
who makes his escape , or of a ticket - 
of leave man who breaks bounds ;; 

— sa largue, to get rid of one's mis¬ 
tress, “to bury a Moll;” — ses 
al&nes, to turn honest ; to forsake 
the burglar's implements for the 
murderer's knife; — ses chasses, 
to gaze aboiit, “ to stag ; ” — son 
chiffon rouge, to talk , “to wag 
one’s red rag;” — une lazagne, 
to send a letter, “ scrceve,” or 
“stiff.” 

Balanceur, pi. (thieves’), de braise, 
money changer . An allusion to 
the practice of weighing money. 

Balancier, m. (popular), faire le—, 

to wait for one. 

Balan9oir,balan5on, m. (thieves’), 

window-bar. 

Balan^oire, f. (familiar), fib, 
“flam;” nonsense; stupid joke. 
Envoy er h. la —, to get rid oj one, 
to invite one to make himself scarce, 
or to send one to the deuce. 

Balan?on, m. (thieves’), iron ham¬ 
mer ; window-bar . 

Balandrin, m. (popular), parcel 
made up in canvas; a small ped¬ 
lar's pack . 

Balauder (tramps’), to beg, “ to 
cadge.” 

Balayage, m. Properly j: coping; 
used tigurativcly wholesale getting 
rid of. On devrait faire un La- 
layage dans cette administration, 
there ought to he a wholesale dis¬ 
missal of officials. 

Balayer (theatrical), les pin riches, 
to ^ the first to sivg at a con¬ 
cert. 
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Balayes-irtoi-ga — Balthasar. 
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dayes-moi^a, ?n. (popular), wo - 
man's dress. Literally you just 
sweep that away . 

Balcon, m. (popular), il y a du 
mondc, or il y a queiqu’un au —, 
an allusion to well-developed 
breasts. 


Balconnier, m. t orator who makes 
a practice of addressing the crowd 
from a balcony . 

Baleine, f (popular), disreputable 
woman , “bed-fagot.” Rire 
comme une —, to laugh in a silly 
manner with mouth wide open 
like a whale's. 


Ballade, /. (popular), allcr faire 
une — a la lune, to ease oneself. 

Balle, / (thieves*), secret; affair * 

opportunity. Ca fait ma —, that 
just suits me. Manquer sa —, to 
miss ones opportunity. Faire —, 
to be fasting. Faire la—, to act 
according to instructions. (Popu¬ 
lar) Balle, one franc piece ; face. 
“mug;” head, “ block.” Il a 
unc bonne—, he has a good-na¬ 
tured looking face, or a grotesque 
face. Rond comme —, is said of 
one who has eaten or drunk to 
excess ; of one who is drunk , or 
“tight” Un blafard de cinq 
baile ■», afitte francpiece . (Fa miliar) 
Enfant deJn, —,actor's child; tutors 


one : 
as 


; T .. -, ., 

e who is of the same profession 

hit father. (Prostitutes’) Itelle 


d’amour, handsomeface. Rude —, 
—. harsh 


energetic countenance , with 
features. Balle dc coton, a bloat) 
with the fist, a “bang,” “wipe,” 
“ one on lire mug, or & “cant in 
the gills.” 


Ballomunie, /, mania for balloon- 


Ballon, m. (popular), glass of 
beer; the behind, or “tochas,” 
Enlever le — i queiqu’un, to 
kick one in the hinder part of the 
tody, “to toe one’s bum,” “to 
root,” or “to land a kick.” En 
in prison , “in quod.” Sc* 
clonner du— , to make a dress 
bulge out. Se lacher du —, to 
make off rapidly , “to brush.” 


Ballonn£, adj. (thieves’), impri¬ 
soned,\ “in limbo.” 


Ballot, m. (tailors’), stoppage of 
work. 


Baliverneur, m. (popular), monger 
of “ twaddle,” of tomfooleries, of 
“blarney.” 


Balloter (tailors’), to be out of-work, 
“out of collar;” (thieves’)/* 
throw. 


Bal-musette, m., dancing place 
for workpeople in the suburbs. 


Lcs bals-musette au plancher de bois 
<]ui sonne comme un tympanon sous les 
talons tumbourinant la bourse montag- 
narde . . . que la musette remplit dc son 
chant agreste. — Rich win , Le Pavi. 


Balochard, balocheur, m, (popu¬ 
lar), one who idles about tenun care¬ 
lessly and merrily. 

Anssi Flame 1’chic ct les chars, 

Aux fcijjnants et awx galupicrs, 

—t j sin* 1 roi dcs Baluchurds, 

Dcs Balochards qui va-t-h pieds. 

KlCHEPtN, Gueux de Paris. 

Balocher, (popular), to be an 
habitus of dancing halls; to be¬ 
stir oneself; to fish in troubled 
waters; to haze on head any un- 
i iwjul business ; to move thinr, ; 
to hang them up; to idle about 
carelessly and merrily, or “ to 
mike.” 


Balots, m. pi. (thieves’), lips. Se 
grajsscr leg —, to eat, “ Ui grub.” 

Balouf (popular), very strong 
“spry.” 


m f. 


Balthazar, n\ (familiar), a plentiful 
meal, “a tightener.” 




Baluclton — Banque. 
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Baluchor. m. (popular), parcel, or 
“peter.” 

Bambino, bambochino, m . (popu¬ 
lar), term of endearment for a 
child. 

Bamboche, adj. (popular), etre —, 
to be tipsy, or to be screwed.*’ 

Banban, m. andf (popular), lame 
person, “ dot and go one ; *’ small 
stunted person, “Jack Sprat.’* 

Banc, m . (convicts’), camp bed ; 
(Parisians’) — de Terre-Neuve, 
that part of the Boulevard between 
the Madeleine and Porte Saint - 
Deris. Probably an allusion to the 
ladies of fishy cha.acter, termed 
“monies,” or codfish , who cruise 
about that part of Paris, and a play 
on the word Terre-Neuve, New¬ 
foundland, where the real article 
is fished in large quantities. 
(Military) Pied de —, sergeant. 
See Pied. 

Bancal, m. (soldiers’), cavalry 
S7uord. 

Et. }c me sens ficr, ingambe, 

D’uu nlumct sur mon coltac, 

D’un bancal, et du flic-flac 
De cc mac h in sur ma jam be. 

A. de Chatillom. 

Bandc. Properly cushion of bil¬ 
liard table . Coller sous — , to 
get one in a fix, in a “ hole.” 

Bande d’air, /. (theatrical), fricu 
fainted blue so as to represent the 

sky, 

Bnnde noire, /., a gci'tg of su'ind- 
Lrs who procure poods on false 
pretences and sell them below their 
value , “long firm.” , 

La Punde Noire comprises foar 
categories of swindlers woiking 
jointly : “ le courtier 4 la mode, ' 
who, by means of false references, 
gets him: elf appointed as agent to 
important dims, generally wine 


merchants, jewellers, provision 
dealers. He calls on some small 
tradesmen on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, denominated “ petits fai- 
sans, or “fibres de la cote,” and 
offers them atavery low price mer¬ 
chandise which they are to dispose 
of, allowing him a share in the pro¬ 
fits. The next btep to be token is 
to bribe a clerk of some private 
information office, who is thus in¬ 
duced to give a favourable nnswer 
to all inquiries regarding the sol¬ 
vency of the “ petit faisaii.” The 
courtier h. la mode also bribes 
with a like object the doorkeeper 
of his clients. At length the 
goods are delivered by the victi¬ 
mized firms; now steps in the 
“ fusilleur ” or “ gros faisan,” who 
obtains the merchandise at a price 
much below value—a cask of wine 
worth 170 francs, for instance, 
being transferred to him at less 
than half that sum—the sale often 
taking place at the railway goods 
station, especially when the “ pe¬ 
tit faisan ” is an imaginary indi¬ 
vidual represented byadoorkeeper 
in confederacy with the gang.— 
Translated from the “ Rlpubdque 
Pronfalse ” newspaper, February, 
1886 . 

Bander (popular), la caissc, to itb- 
scond with the cash-box. Properly 
to tighten the drum ; — l’ergot, 
to run away, “ to crush.” 

Bannette (popular), apron . 

Bannifcre,/. (familiar), ctrc cu - 
to be in one's shirt , in one's 
bag." 

Banque, f (popular), falsehood, 
imposition, “ plant.” (Hawkers’) 
La —, the puj/ing up of go, >ds to 
allure purchasers i the coufrater- 
nity 0 / mountebanks. (Showman,') 
T~ucd —, password which obtains 
admission to looths or rot y- shows* 





Banquet — Bardot. 
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rinters*) Banque, pay. La — a 
fouailld expresses that pay has been 
deferred, Eue bloque a la — , or 
faire — bite he, to receive no pay . 

Banquet, //;. (freemasons’), dinner . 

Banquette,/, (popular), chin. 

Banquezingue, m. (thieves’), ban¬ 
ker, “ rag-shop cove.” 


Barbe i poux, m.\ an insulting 
expression especially used by cab¬ 
bies, means lousy beard. Also a 
nickname given sometimes to the 
pioneers in the French army on 
account of their long beards. 

Barbeau, m. (popular), prostitute's 
bully. Properly a barbel. 


Banquiste (thieves’), one who pre¬ 
pares a swindling operation. 

BaptCme, m. (popular), head, 
“nut.” 

Baquet, m. /popular), washer¬ 
woman ; — insolent, same mean¬ 
ing (an allusion to the impudence 

of Parisian washerwomen) ;_ de 

science, cobbler’s tub , 

Barant, m. (thieves’), gutter, brook. 
From the Celtic baranton, foun « 
tain. 

Baraque, /., disparaging epithet 
for a house or establishment; 
(servants ) a house where masters 
are strict and particular; a 
" - hop ; ” newspaper of which the 
Moris strict with respect to the 
productions; (schoolboys’) cup¬ 
board; (soldiers’) a service stripe ; 
(sharpers’) a kind of swindling 
game of pool. 

Barbaque,orbidoche,/ (popular), 
meat , or “carnish.” 

Ba rbe, f. (st udents’), private coach¬ 
ing. (Popular) Avoir de la — is 
said of anything old, stale. (Thea¬ 
trical! Faire sa to snake money. 
(Familiar) Vitille —, old-fashioned 
politii : a . (Pri n ters’) Barbe, in - 

toxicatwn, thrdifferent stag:* of the 
happy state being “le coup de feu,” 
“ la barbe simple,” “la barbe in- 
digne.” Prendre une —, to get in- 
toxic attd, or “screwed.” (Popular) 
Barbe, \ men's bully , or “pen- 
tioner.” 


Barbeaudier (thieves’), doorkeeper ; 
turnkey , “ dubsman,” or ‘‘ jigger 
dubber;” — de castu, hospital 
overseer. Concerning this e 
pression Michel says : Cette ex¬ 
pression, qui nous est donnee par 
le Dictionnaire Argotique du jar¬ 
gon, a ete fc/mee par allusion a la 
tisane que l’on boit dans les hopi- 
taux, tisane as imilde ici & la biere. 
Eu effet, barbaudicr avait autrefois 
lc sens de brasscur , si Ton peut du 
moins s’en rapporter a Roquefort, 
qui ne cite pas d’exemple. En 
voici un, malheureusement peu 
concluant. Tais-toi, putain de 
barbaudier : Le coup d’oeil purin. 

Barberot, vi. (conducts 5 ), barber, a 
“strap.” 

Barbet, m. (thieves’), the devil, 
‘’old scratch,” or “ruffin.” 

Barbichor m. (popular), monk. An 
all -->ion to the long beard generally 
sported by the fraternity. 

Barbille, barbilio.i, m., girPs 
bully, young hand at the business . 

Barbillons, m. pi. (popular), de 
Beauce, vegetables (Beauee, for¬ 
merly a province); — de Ya- 
renne, turnips. 

Barbot, m. (popular), duck; girPs 
bully, “ponce. ’ Sec Poi3son. 




miSTffy. 


Barbotage — Bassiner. 



an — , pocket-pickitig, 
” Faire le — , to 
r— / to buz,” or “ to 

fake a cly.” 

Barbotage, m. f theft , “ push.” 
From barboter, to dabble. 


Barbote, f (thieves’), searching of 
prisoners on their arrival at the 
prison , “ turning over.” 

Barboter (thieves’), to search on the 
person , “ to turn over ; ” to steal, 
“to clift; ” to purloin goods and 
sell them ; — les poches, to pick 
pockets , “ to buz; ” (familiar) — la 
caisse, to appropriate the contents 
of a cash box. 


Barbotcur, m. (thieves’), de cam- 
pagne, night thief. 

Barbotier, m., searcher at prisons. 

Barbotin, m. (thieves’), theft ; pro¬ 
ceeds of sale of stolen goods , 
* * swag. ” 

Aprfcs mon dernier barbotin, 

J’ld fla^qud du poivTe & la rousse. 

Richefin. 

Barbue, f (thieves), pen. 

Bar-de tire, m. (thieves’), hose. 

Baril de moutarde (cads’), breech. 
See Vasistas. 

Barka (military), enough (from the 
Arabic). 

Baron, m. (popular), de la crasse, 
man rh at ease in garments which 
are not suited to his station in life , 
a/id which i>: consequence give him 
an aw kuard appearance. 

Barre,/ (thieves’), needle; (popu- 
lar) compter k la —, primitive 
mode of rec/zoning by making dashes 
on a slate. 


Rarr^, adj. (popular), dull-witted. 
“ cabbage-head.” 

Barrer (popular), to leave off work ; 


to relinquish an undertaking ; to 
scold. Se —, to make of, “ to 
mizzle ; ” to conceal oneself. 

Barres,/ pi. (popular), jaws. Se 
rafraichir les — , to drink , “to wet 
or whet one’s whistle.” 

Barrique,/. (freemasons’), decanter 
or bottle. 

Bas (popular), de buffet, a person 
or thing of no consequence ; — de 
plafond, — du cul, short person. 
Vieux — de buffet, old coquette. 

Basane, or bazane, f (popular), 
skin, or “buff.” Tanner la—, to 
thrash, “ to tan. ” (Military) Tailler 
une —, is to make a certain contemp¬ 
tuous gesture the nature of which 
may best be described as foil onus :— 

Un tel, quatre jours de sallc de police, 
ordre du sous-officier X ... a r£pondo \ 
ce so.p>oincier en lui taillant une Wane ; 
la main appliqu^e sur la brasuette du pan- 
talon, et lui faisant decrire une conversion 
& gauche, avec le pouce pour pivot.— 
Quoted bv L. Merlin, La L<in»uc Verte 
du Troupier. 

Bas-bleuisme, m. (literary), mania 
for writing. Used in reference 
to those of the fair sex. 

Bascule, f. (popular), guillotine. 

Basculer (popular), to guillo¬ 
tine, 

Bas-off, m. (Polytechnic School), 

under-officer. 

Basourdir (thieves’), to knock dozen; 
to stun ; to kill, “ to give one his 
gruel.” See Refroidir. 

Basse,/ (thieves’), the earth. 

Bassin, m., bassinoire,/. (fami¬ 
liar), superlatively dull person, a 
bore. 

Bassinant, adj. (familiar), dull, 
annoying, hoping. 

Baspiner (familiar), to anu y, to 

bore. 
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Bassinoire—Batons de chaise . 



Kasta (popular), enough; no more. 
From the Spanish. 

Bastimage (thieves*), work, 
“graft.” 

Bastringue, m. (popular), law dan¬ 
cing-hall ; noise , disturbance , 
“rumpus ; ” (prisoners’) a fine steel 
saw used by prisoners for cutting 
through iron bars . 

Baotringueuse, /. (popular), fe¬ 
rn de habit ide of bastringues, or 
law dancing-saloons . 

Bataclan, m. (popular), set of tools ; 
(thieves’) house-breaking imple¬ 
ments , or “jilts.” 

J'ai d<j& pr^pard tout mon bataclan, les 

f. u :.c.; clefs sont cssaydes.—V idocq, Mt- 

m. ires, 

Bataille, f. (military), chapeau en 
—, cocked hat worn crosswise. 
Chapeau en colonne, the opposite 
of {( en bat aide.” 

BAtard, n, (popular), heap of any¬ 
thing. 

Bate,/ (popular), etre de la —, to 
be happy , fortunate, to have 
“ cocum.” 

Bateau, m. (popular), mener en —, 
to swindle, to deceive, Monter 
un —, to impose upon ; to attempt 
to deceive. 

Bateaux, m, pi, (popular), shoes, 
“ carts large shoes; shoes that 
let in water. 

Eateaux-mouche 3 , m . pi. (popu¬ 
lar), large shoes. 

Batel6e, / (popular), concourse of 
people. 

Bath, or bate (popular), fine; ex¬ 
ec'lent ; tip-top; very well. The 
origin of the expression is as fol¬ 
lows i— Towaids 1848 some 
Bath uote-paper jf superior qua¬ 


lity was hawked about in the 
streets of Paiis and sold at a low 
price. Thus “ papier bath” be¬ 
came synonymous of excellent 
paper. In a short time the qualify¬ 
ing term alone remained, and re¬ 
ceived a general application. 

Un foulard tout neuf, cc qu'il y a de plus 

bath!—R ichepin. 

C’est rien —, that is excellent, 
“ fizzing.” C’est — aux pommes, 
it is delightful. (Thieves*) Du —, 
gold or silver. Faire —, to arrest. 

Batiau, m. (printers’), jour du - 
day on which the compositor make* 
out his account for the week. Par* 
ler —, to talk shop. 

Batif, m. (thieves’), bative, bati- 
fonne,/., new ; pretty , or “ dim- 
ber.” La tee est bative, the girl 
is pretty, she is a “ dimber 
mort.” 

Batimancho (Breton), wooden 
shoes. 


Batiment (familiar), £tre du — , 
to be of a certain profession. 

Bdtir (popular), sur le devant, to 
have a larg stomach; to have 
something like a “corporation ’ 
growing upon one. 


Bdton, m. 
musket, or 


(thieve;’), creux, 
| dag;” — de circ, 


vildodger; ” (mountc- 
banKu ) — de tremplin, leg. Pro¬ 
perly tremplin, a spnng board; 
(familiar) — merd.ux, man whom 
it is not easy to deal with, who <,:not 
be humoured; (thieves') — rompu, 
ticket-of-leave convict vjho has bro¬ 
ken bounds. Termedalso**canne, 
trique, tricard, fagot, chevai de 
retour.” 


Batons de chaise, m. pi. (popu 
lar), noce de —, grand jollifica¬ 
tion, “ flare up, or “ break 
down.” 
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Batousc — Baudrouillcr. 


Batouse, batouze, f (thieved), 
canvas; — toute battante, Hew 
canvas . 


“ to nark ; ” — morale, to 
call out “ Stop thiefl ” “to give hot 
beef; ” — cn mine, to visit . 


Batousier, m. (thieves’), weaver, 
Battage(popular), lie , “gag;” im- 
position ; joke; humbug; damage 
to any article. 


Battant, in. (thieves’), heart , “ pan¬ 
to* stomach; throat , “red 
lane;” tongue, “jibb.” Un bon 
—, a nimble tongue . Se pousser 
dans le —, to drink , “to lush,” 
Faire trimer le —, to eat. 

Battante, f (popular), bell , or 
“ringer.” 

Battaqua, m. (popular), slatternly 
woman , dowdy. 

Batterie, / (popular), action of 
lying, of deceiving , “cram;” 
the teeth , throat , and tongue ; — 
douce, joke. (Freemasons’) Bat¬ 
terie, applause. 

Batteur, m. (popular and thieves’), 
Hat, deceiver; — d’antif, thief 
who Informs another of a likely 
** J°t> >'[ — de beurre, stockbroker; 
7- de dig dig, thief who feigns to 
be seized 1 with an apoplectic Jit in a 
shop> so as to facilitate a confede¬ 
rate's operations by drawing the 
attention to himself; (popular) — 
de fiemme, idler . 


Battoir, m. (popular), hand , “ flip¬ 
per ; large hand, “ mutton fist,” 

Battre (thieves’), to dissemble ; to 
deceive ; to make bcliez’e. 


v: l' 1* batrrai si bien que 
*> lu s do no jxu me uwe 

I c pour de bon.-- Vidoc<\ 


Bat trek la Parisienne, to cheat, “ to 
do ; — u. mort, to deny ; — 

comtois, to lay the simpleton ; to 
act in cotfederacy ; — de l’oeil, to 
Oe dying; — entitle, to be a confe¬ 
derate, or “ stalisman ; ” — Job, 
to dissemble; — 1 ’antif, to wall :, 
44 to pad the hoof 5 ” to play the 


Drilles ou narquois uont des ~o!dats qui 

. . , battent en mine les entiffes et tous 

les crcux des vergnes . —Le Jargon di 

PA rgel. 

(Popular) Battrela muraille, to be so 
drunk as “ not to be able to see a 
hole in a ladder,” or not to be able 
“to lie down without holding 
on;” — la semelle, to play the 
vagrant; —le beurre, to speculate 
on ’ Change ; to be “ fast ; ” to dis¬ 
semble ; — le briquet, to be knock- 
kneed; — sa fleme, or flemme, to 
be idle , to be “ niggling ; ” — son 
quart is said of prostitutes who 
walk the streets. Des yeux qui se 
battent en duel, squinting eyes, or 
“ swivel-eyes. ” S’cn battrcl’ceil,la 
paupi&re, or les fesses, not to care a 
straw. (Familiar) Battre son plein, 
to be in all the bloom of beauty or 
talent , “in full blast; ” (military) 

— la couverte, to sleep ; (sailors’) 

— un quart, to invent some plau¬ 
sible story ; (printers’) — le bri¬ 
quet, to knock the type agai*ist the 
composing-stick when in the act of 
placing il in. 

Batture. See Batterie, 

Bauce,bausse,OT.(po])ular),f^7r/<f/*, 
employer , “ boss ;” (thieves’) rich 
citizen , “ rag-spknvger; ” — ft >ndu, 
bankrupt employer, “ b rosier.” 

Bauceressc, f. (popular), percale 
employer . 

Baucher (thieves’), se —, to deride; 
to make fun of. 

Baucoter (thieves’). to tea&e. 

Baudc, f. (thieves’), venereal dis¬ 
ease. 

Baudrouillard, m, (thieves’), fugi¬ 
tive. 

Baudmuiller (thieves’), to decamp^ 
“tomake beef.” See Patatrot, 




Bandrouillcr ■— Bdcarre. 



rouiller, or baudru, 
(thieves’), 


Bauge, /. (thieves’), or 

“peter;” £'//?', “tripes.” 

Baume, m. (popular), d’acier, sur¬ 
geons' and dentists' instruments ; 
— tie porte-en-terrc,/0zV0?z. 

Bausser (popular), to work , “to 
graft.” 

Bavard^ m. (popular), barrister, 
lawyer, “green bag;” (military) 
punishment leaf in a soldier's 
bock. 


Bavarde, f. (thieves’), mouth, 
“ mun:,” or “ bone box.” 

Une main autour dc son colas et 1’autre 
dan-, si bavarde pour lui arqucpinccr le 
chiffon rouge.— E. Sue. 


Baver (popular), to talk , “to 
jaw ; ” — dcs clignots, to weep , 
“to nap a bib;” — sur quel- 
qu’un, tc speak ill of one, to back¬ 
bite. Baver, also to chad. The 
expression is old. 

Vencz-y, variety chamberteres, 

Qui s^avei si bien les maniere.% 

Ea disant mainte bonne have. 

Villon, 15th century. 

Baveux, m. (popular), one who does 
not know what he is talking about. 

Eayafe, m. (thieve s’ ),pistol, “bark¬ 
ing iron,” or “barker.” 

Bayafer (thieves’), to shoot. 


Bazar, m . (military), house of ill- 
fame, “flash drum;” (servants’) 
house where the master is par¬ 
ticular, “ crib ; ” (popular) any 
house ; (prostitutes') furniture, 
“ marbles ; ” (students’) college or 
school, “shop.” 

Bazarder (popular), to sell off any¬ 
thing, especially one's furniture ; 
to barter; (military) to pillage a 
house ; to wreck it. 

Bare ne,/. (thieves’), tinder 

B6, m. (popular), wicker-basket 
which rag-pickers sling to their 
shoulders. 
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Bear, ad/, (popular), laisser quel- 
qu’un —, to leave one in the lurch. 

Beau, 771 ., old term for swell ; ex- 
—, superannuated S 7 vell. 

Beau blond (thieves’), a poetical 
appellation for the sun. 

Beauce,/ (thieves’), plume de — , 
straw , or “strommel.” 

Beauce, m., beauceresse,/!, se¬ 
cond-hand clothes-dealers of the 
Quarticr du Temple. 

Beauge, m. (thieves’), be 7 ly , 
“guts.” 

Beausse, m. (thieves’), wealthy 
man , “ rap-splawger,” or one who 
is “ v. ell-breeched.” 

Beb6, m, (popular), stunted man; 
female dancer at fancy public balls 
in the dress of an infant; the 
dress itself; term of endearment . 

Mon gros — ! darlingl ducky t 

Bee,ft;, (popular), mouth , “maw;” 

— sale, a thirsty mortal. Claquer 
du —, to be fasting, “to be 
bandied.” Rincer le — & quel- 
qu’un, to treat one to some drink. 

Se rincer le —, to wet one's whistle. 
Tortillcr du —, to eat, “ to peck.” 
Casscr du —, to have an offensive 
breath. Avoir la rue du — mal 
pavee, to have at; irregular set of 
teeth. Ourler son — , to finish 
one's work. (Sailors’) Se cal fa¬ 
te r le —, to eat or drink, “to 
splice the mainbrace. ” (Thieves’) 

Bee de gaz, b urrique, tlique, 
cierge, arnif, pcste, laune, vache, 
police-officer or detective, “pig,” 
“crusher,” “copper,” “cossack,” 

“ nark,” &c. 

Be care,/, (popular), stec *n engine, 

“ puffing billy ; ” smalt printing 
machine. 

B6carre is the latest title for Pari¬ 
sian dandies; and the term is 



MiN/sr^ 


also used to replace the now well- 
worn expression 4 { chic.” r ihe“be- 
carre ” must be grave and sedate 
after the English model, with 
short hair, high collar, small 
moustache and whiskers, but no 
beard. He must always look 
thirty years of age ; must neither 
dance nor affect the frivolity of a 
floral button-hole nor any jewel¬ 
lery ; must shake hands simply 
with ladies and gravely bend his 
head to gentlemen. “ Becarre— 
being translated—is * natural in 
a musical sense.” — Graphic , Jan. 
2, 1SS6. The French dandy goes 
also by the appellations of “ enco¬ 
des, petit creve, pschutteux,” &c. 
See Gorameux. 

Becasse,/. (popular), female guy. 
Eh ! va douc, grande tecasse 1 

Becfigue decoruonnier, m. (popu¬ 
lar), goose. 

Bdchage, m . (familiar), sharp cri¬ 
ticism. 

Bdcher (familiar), to criticize, to run 
down; (popular) to beat, “ to bash. ” 
Se —, to fight , “ to have a mill.” 

Becbeur, m. (thieves’), beggar, 
“ mumper ; ” juge cCinstruction, a 
magistrate whose functions are to 
make out a case, and examine apri- 
soner before he is sent up for trial . 
Avocat —, public prosecutor. 

BCcheuse, f. (thieves’), female 
thief. 

Becot, m . (popular), m ath, “kis¬ 
ser , ” hiss, “ bus.” 

B6coter (popular), to hiss; to 
fondle , “ to firkytpodle.” 

Becquant, v. (thieves 5 ), chicken, 
“ cackling cheat,” or “ beaker.” 

Becquctancc, f (popular), food, 
“gieb.” 


Becqueter (popular), to eat, 4 to 
peck.” 

Dis-donc! viens-tu bccqucter? Arrive 

clampin ! Jc paie un canon dc Ja boutcille. 

—Zola. 

Bcdon, in. (popular), belly, 

“ tripes,” or “the corporation. 

Bedouin, m. (popular), harsh man, 
or “Tartar;” one of the card - 
sharper tribe. 

Beek (Breton), wolf. Gwelet an 
euz ar beek is equivalent to elle 
a vu le loup, that is, she has lost 
her maidenhead. 

Beffcur, m., beffeuse,/. (popular), 
deceiver, one who “ puts on.” 

B6gue, f (thieves’), oats; also ab¬ 
breviation of bezigue, a certain 
game of cards. 

Beguin, m. (popular), head, 
“ nut; ” a fancy. Avoir un — pour 
quelqu’un, “ to fancy someone, 
“ to cotton on to one.” 

Beigne, f. (popular), cuff or blow , 
“bang.” 

B 61 ant, m . (thieves’), sheep, “wool- 
bird.” 

Bclfct, m. (horse-dealers’), sorry 
horse, “screw.” 

Belette, f. (popular), fifty-centime 
piece. \ 

Beige, /. (popular), Belgian clay 
pipe. 

Belgique (familiar), filer sur —, to 
abscond with contents of cash-box , 
is said also of absconding f audit - 
lent bankrupts, who generally put 
the Belgian frontier between ihc 
police ami their own persons. 

B 61 ier, m. (cads’), cuckold. 

Bellandcr (tramps’), to beg, “to 
cadge. ” 

Belle,/ (popular and familiar), at¬ 
tend re sa —, to x-ait one's op t or- 
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B£nef, m., for benefice, profit, 

Beneyole, m. (popular), youne doc¬ 
tor m hospitals. 


Benoitonnerie, /, style and ways 
of the Benottons. 

Beq, m. (engravers’), work. 


Beni-coco (militaiy), ctre de 
tnbu des —, to be a fool. 

BSni-MouffelanI (popular),aW, 
°J tHi Quarter Mouffetard, t 
abode of ragpickers. 

Binir (popular), bas, to kick one 
the hwcrfart of the back, “ to t 
one s bum,” “ to root,” or “ 
land a kick;” (popular ai 
thieves ) —des pied ,, to be hangc 
“ to cut caper-sauce,” or “to I 
scragged.” 


Bequet, m . (shoemakers’), patch of 
leather sewn on a boot; (wood 
engravers’) small block ; (printers’) 
a composition of a few lines ; paper 

. prop placed under a forme. 

B6queter (popular), to eat, “to 
peck,” or “to grub.” 

Bequillard, m. (popular), old man, 
old “codger;” (thieves’) execu¬ 
tioner. 

Bequillarde, /. (thieves’), guillo- 
tine. 


B6nisseur, m. (familiar), one who 
puts on a dignified and solemn air, 
as if about to give his blessing, and 
who delivers platitudes on virtue , 
&c.; one ?vho makes fine but 
empty promises ; political man who 
professes to believe , and seeks to 
rmu:e others believe, that everything 
is for the best. .An historical iJlus- 
tnuion of this is General Chan^ar- 
ni-’r thus addressing the House 
on the very eve of the Coupd’Etat 
which was to throw most of il3 
members into prison, “ Repve- 
r.cntants du peuple, dcliherez en 
paixl” 


B t qUiUe ’ / (thieves’), gallows, 
scrag. Properly crutch. 


B6quille, m. (thieves’), hanged per¬ 
son, one who has “ cut carer 
sauce.” 


Bdquiller (popular), to hang; f$ 
eat, “togrub.” 

BSquilleur, m. (thieves’), execu¬ 
tioner ; man who eats. 

Berce. Chevalquise—, Horse which 
rc hs from ide to side when trot¬ 
ting, which “ wobbles. ” 

Berdonillard (popular), me .» with a 
fat paunch, “ forty guts.” 


A 
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Berdouille, f. (popular), Idly , 
“ tripes.” 

T’a: bouflfe dcs haricots que t’as la ber¬ 
douille gonfle. —RiCHEriN, Lc Pavi. 

Berge, or longe (thieves 5 ), 
year; one year’s imprisonment. 
“ stretch.” 

Bergere, f (popular), sweetheart , 
“ poll;” last card in a pack. 

B6ribono, b£ricain (thieves’), silly 
fellow easily deceived\ a “ flat,” a 
“go along.” 

Ber'auder (popular), to lounge 
about , 4 1 to mike ; ” logo the round 
of all the wine-shops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Berline de commerce,/* (thieves’), 

trcuiesmaris clerk. 

Bcrlu, m. (thieves’), blind > or 
* ‘ hoodman.” From avoir la ber- 
lue, to see double. 

Berlue, f. (thieves’), blanket , 
“ woolly:*’ 

Bernard, w.(popular), aller voir—, 
or aller voir comment se porte 
madauie —, to ease onesdf. “ to go 
to Mrs. Jones.” 

Bernards, m. pi. (popular), poste - 
riots, “cheeks.” 

Berniqucr (popular), to go away 
with the intention of not returning. 

Berri, m. (popular), rag-picker's 
basket. 

Berry, m. (Ecole Polytechnique), 
fatigue tunic. 

Bertelo, m. (thieves’), one-franc 
piece. 

Bertrand, m. (familiar), a swindler 
who is swindled by his confederates , 
who acts as a cat's-paw of other 
rogues. 

Berzelius, m. (college), watch. 

Besoin, m. (populai), autel de —, 
house of ill fame, or “ nanny- 
shop.” 



Besouille,/ (thieves'), belt. From 
bezzi, Italian, small coin kept in 
a belt. 

Bessons, m. pi. (popular), the 
breasts , “dairies. Properly 
twins. 

Bestiasse,/. (popular), arrant fool; 
dullard , “ bufile-head.” 

B&te, f'and adj. (thieves’), confe¬ 
derate in a swindle at billiards . 
See Bacliotter. (Popular) — & 
bon Dieu, harmless person (pro¬ 
perly lady-bird ); —a cornes,/c;*/*; 
lithographic press ; — a deux fins, 
walking-stick ; — k pain, a man; 
also a man who keeps a woman ; 

— comme ses pieds, arrant fool ; 

— comme cbou, extremely stupul ; 
very easy; — epaulee, girl who 
has lost her maidenhead (this 
expression has passed into the 
language). Une — rouge, an 
advanced Republican , a Radical. 
Thus termed by the Conser¬ 
vatives. Called also “ democ- 
soc.” 

Betises, f. pi. (popular), question¬ 
able , or “ blue, talk. 

Bettander (thieves’), to beg, “ to 
mump,” or “ cadge.” 

Betterave, f. (popular), drunkard's 
nose, a nose with “ grog blossoms,” 
or a “ copper nose,’’ such as is 
possessed by an “admiral of the 
red.” 

Beuglant, m. (familiar), low made 
hall; music hall. 

Beugler (popular), to weep, “ to nap 
one’s bib. 

Beugnc,/ (popular), blow, “clout,” 
“ bang,” or “ wipe.” 

Beurloquin, m. (popular), proprie¬ 
tor of boot warehouse of a very in¬ 
ferior sort. 

Beurl' .i, (popular), shoemaker in 

a small way. 




Eire — Binwio . 


. bigeois, bigeot,/,/. (thieves’), 
'blockhead, 4 ‘go along dupe, or 
“gull.” 

Bigome, m. (thieves’), jaspiner or 
rouscaillcr — , to talk cant, “ to 
patter flash.” 

Bigomeau, m. (popular), police 
officer , or “crusher;” marine, or 
“jolly.” 

Bigorniau, m. (popular), votive of 
A uvergne. 
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pular) head, “tibby,” “block,” 
“nut,” “canister,” “chump,” 
“costard,” “attic,” &c. ; — & 
chataigne, grotesque head (it is 
the practice in France to carve 
chestnuts into grotesque heads); 
— de billard, bald pate, “bladder 
of lard ; ” — de bceuf, chitterling. 

Billemon, billemont, m. (thieves’), 
bank-note, “soft,” “raz” or 
“flimsy.” 


Bigornion, m. (popular), falsehood, 
“ swack up.” 

Bigoter (thieves’), to play the re¬ 
ligious hypocrite. 

Bigoteur, m. (thieves’), devout per¬ 
son. 

Bigotter, (popular), to pray . 

Bigrement (familiar), a forcible ex¬ 
pression, extremely , “awfully.” 

Bijou, m. (popular), broken victuals, 
or 4 manablins; ” (freemasons’) 
badge ; — de loge, badge worn on 
the left side ; — de l’ordre, 

emblem. 

Bijouter (thieves’), to steal jewels. 

Bijouterie,/, (popular), money ad¬ 
vanced on wages, “dead-horse.” 

Bijoutier, m., bijouti&re, f 
(popular), retailer of “ arlequins ” 
(whichsee); bijoutiersurlegenou, 
en cuir, shoemaker, or “ snob.” 


Billeoz (Breton), money. 

Billeozi (Breton), to pay . 

Biller (thieves’), to pay, “ to dub.” 

Billet, m. (popular), direct pour 
Charenton, absinthe taken neat. 
Prendre un — de parterre, to fall, 
“ to come a cropper.” Je vous en 
fous or fiche mon — ,/ assure you it 
is a fact, “ on my Davy,” “ 5 pon 
my sivvy,” or “ no flies,” 

Billez (Breton), girl; peasant wo- 
man . 

Bince, (thieves’), knife, “chive.” 

Malheur aux pantrr^. de province, 
Souvent larde d'un coup de bince, 

Lc micheton nu se sauvait. 

RiCHEriN, Gzuux de Paris. 

Binelle,/. (popular), bankruptcy. 

Bineliier, m. (popular), bankrupt, 
“ brosier. ” 


Bilboquet, m. (popular), person 
with a large head; man who is 
made fun of; a laughing-stock; 
a litre bottle of wine. Bilboquet, 
properly cup and ball. (Printers’) 
sundry small jobs. 

Billancer (thieves’), to serve one's 
full term of imprisonment. 

Biilancher (popular), to pay, 44 to 
fork out,” “to shell out.” 

Bill ai d, m. (popular), devisser son, 
to die, or 44 to kick the bucket.” 


Bincllophe, f (popular), fraudu¬ 
lent bankruptcy . 

Binette,/ (familiar),/a*, “phi* 

~ a la desastre, gloomy face . 
Prendre la — \ quelqu’un, to 
take one's portrait. Quelle sale 
—, what an ugly face l a regular 
“knocker face.” Une drole de 
— , queer face. 

Binomes, chums working le ather 
at the Ecole Polytechnique. It 
is customary for students to pair 
off for work. 


Bdle, f (thieves), mn C y, or 
“pieuii,” (from billon); (po¬ 


Binwio (Breton), male o? gaits of 
generation. Literally tools . 




Bique — Blafarde. 
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Bique, f. (popular), old horse; — 
et bouque, hermaphrodite (equiva¬ 
lent to “chevre er bouc ”). 

Birbade, birbasse, birbe, bir- 
bette, birbon, m. and adj. 
(thieves* and popular), old; old 
man ; old woman. 

Birbassier. See Bibassier. 


Birbe (popular), old man, old “ cod¬ 
ger (thieves*) — dab, grand¬ 
father. 

Birhette, m. (popular), a very old 
man. 


Biribi, m. (thieves*), short crowbar 
used by housebreakers, “ James,** 
“the stick,” or “jemmy.” 
Termed also “pince monseigneur, 
rigolo, Penfant, Jacques, sucre de 
pomme, dauphin.” 

Birlibi, m. (thieves*), game played 
by swindling gamblers with wal¬ 
nut shells and dice. 

Birmingham (familiar), rasoir de 
— (superlative of rasoir), bore. 

Bisard, nt. (thieves*), bellows (from 
bise, wind). 


Biscaye (thieves*), Bicetre, a prison. 


Bis cay en (thieves’), madman, one 
zrho is “ balmy.” (Bicetre has a 
depot for lunatics.) 


Bischoff, ?n. drink prepared with 
white wine , lemon , and sugar. 


Biscope,orviscope,/ (cads’),^ 

v iscopc cn ao ; cri et • •. t ,;nabinc au ver 
LceiI marloti, it entr* chcz le /in^ue. 

Richepik, Gueux dt Paris. 

Biser (familiar), to kiss. 


Bismarck, coulcur—, brown colour; 
— en colfcre, — malade, art 
various shades of brown. 

Bismarcker (game, levs’), to mark 
tance ; to appropriate by fair or 
foal means. It is to be presumed 


this is an allusion to Bismarck’s 
alleged summary ways of getting 
possession of divers territories. 

Bisquant, adj. (popular), proi’ok- 
ing, annoying . 

Bissard, m. (popular), brown bread. 

BistoumS, m- (popular), hunting 
horn. 

Bistro, bistrot, m. (popular), land¬ 
lord of wine-shop . 

Bitte et bosse (sailors*), carousing 
exclamation. 

Laisse arriver! voiles largucs, ct rem- 

f >lir»scz les boujarons, vous autres ! Tout k 
a note ! Bitte et bosse !— RtcuariN, La 
Glu. 

Bitter cuirass6, m. (familiar), mix¬ 
ture of bitters and curafoa . 

Bitume, m. foot-pavement. De¬ 
moiselle du —, street-walker . 
Faire le —, to walk the street. 
Fouler, or polir le —* to saunter 
on the boulevard. 

Bitumer is said of women who 
walk the streets. 

Biture, f (familiar), excessive in¬ 
dulgence in food or drink, “ ;«corf.” 

Biturer (popular), se —, to indulge 
in a “ biture ” (which see). 
Blackboulage, m. (familiar), black¬ 
balling. 

Blackbouler (familiar), to blackball. 
The expression lias now a wider 
range, and is used specially in re¬ 
ference to unietumed candidates 
to Parliament. Un blackboulc 
du suffrage universel, rn unre- 
tumtd candidate. 

Blafard (cads*), silver coin. 

II avait vu tauter une pifccc dc cent so as. 
Sc cognant au trottuir dans un bruit de 
cymbales, 

Un t r ru llambant ncuf, ua blafard de cinq 
hallos. i 

RtcHF.riN, Chanson, dss Gueux. 

Blafarde (cads*), Ualh* 
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Beurre — Bicker. 
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Beurre, (familiar), coin , “oof;” 
more or /ess lawful gains. Faire 
son —, to make considerable pro¬ 
fits. Mctlre du —dans sesepinards, 
to add to one's means. Y aller de 
son —, to make a large outlay of 
money in some business. C’est 
un —, it is excellent , “ nobby.” 
Avoir l’assiette au beurre. See 
Avoir, Au prix ou est le —. 
See Au. Avoir du — sur la tete. 
See Avoir, 

Beurre demi-sel, m. (popular), 
girl or woman already tainted , in 
a fairway of becoming a prostitute. 

Beurrier, m. (thieves’), banker, 
“ rag-shop cove.” 


Bezef (popular), much. 
Arabic. 

Biard (thieves’), side. 
from biais. 


From the 
Probably 


Se —, to inake oneself comfortable ; 
to do something to one's best advan¬ 
tage. 

Bibeloteur, m. (familiar), a lover 
of knick-knacks ; one who collects 
knick-knacks. 

Bibelotier, m., printers' man who 
works at sundry small jobs . 

Bibi, m. (popular), term of endear • 
ment generally addressed to young 
boys ; woman's bonnet out of 
fashion. C’est pour —, that's for 
me , for ‘ ‘ number one. *’ La ' tuse 
k —, the title of a collection of 
poems by Gill , literally my own 
muse. A — 1 (printers’) to Bed¬ 
lam l abbreviation of I.'icetre, 
Paris depSffor lunatics. (Thieves’) 
Bibi, skeleton key , or “ betty ; ” 
(military ) infantry soldier , “ mud- 
crusher,” “ wobbler,” or “ beetle- 
crusher.” 


Bibard, w. (popular), drunkard, or 
“mop;” debauchee, or “sad 
dog.” 

Bibarder (popular), to grow old. 

Bibarderie,/. (popular), old age. 

Btbasse, birbasse, adj.andsubst., 
f. (popular), old; old woman. 

Moi j’suir. birbass\ j’ai b’soin d’larton. 

RlCKEPIN, Chanson desCueux. 

Bibasserie. See Bibarderie. 

Bibausier, m. (popular), sulky 
grumbler; over-particular man ; 
drunkard, “ bubber,’ or “lush- 
iugton.” 

Bibelot (familiar), any object ; (sol¬ 
diers ) bt longings ; knapsack or 
portmanteau; (printers’) sundry 
small jobs. Properly any small 
artirles of artistic workmanship ; 
knick-knacks. 

Bibeloter (popular), to sell one's 
belonging.', one's “ traps — une 
a ha 11 to do pit, c of business. 


Bibine,/!, the name given by rag¬ 
pickers to a wine-shop, or “ booz- 
ing-ken.” 

Biboire, /. (schoolboys’), small 
leather or india-rubber cup. 

Bibpn, m. (popular), disreputable 
old man. 

Bicarre, m. (college), fourth year 
pupil in the class Jor higher mathe¬ 
matics. 

Biceps, m. (familiar), avoir du — , 
to be strong. T.iler le — ■, to try 
and ir innate oneself into a per¬ 
son's good graces, “ to suck up.” 

Bich, kornik, or kubik (Breton), 

devil. 

Biche, /. (kmuliar), term of endear- 
me tit, % 1 ducky l ” ; girl leading a gay 
lijc, or “pretty horse-breaker. ' * 

Bichcganego (Breton), , tatoes. 

Bicher (popular), to kiss. (R« J. 
fishers’) ( r ‘a bi< he, there's a <n:e ; 
and in popul rl. uguage, alt right. 



Bicherie—Big arch*. 




Bichcrie, /. (familiar), the world of 
* 1 bicltes ” or ‘ ‘ cocottes. ” Haute 
, the world of fashionable pros - 
titutes. 

C. c^t & ou . . . on voit d^filcr avec un 
irou-frou dc soie, la haute et la basse bi- 
cnenc cn quetc d’une proi •, qunerens quem 
devorct. Fk£bault, La Fie d Paris. 

Bichon, m . , term of endearment . 
Mon —! darling. (Popular) Un 
■—5 a Sodomist. 

Bichonncr coco (soldiers’), to 
groom one’s horse . 

Bichons, m. pL (popular), shoes 
with bows. 


Bichot, m. (thieves’), bishop. Pro¬ 
bably from the English. 

Bidache,/; Sec Bidoche. 

Bidard, m. (popular), lucky. 

Bidet, m. (convicts’), string which 
is contrived so as to enable pri¬ 
soners to tid a letter , and receive 
the answer by the same means. 

Bidoche, or barbaque, f (popu- 
lar), meat, “bull;” (military) 
piece of meat. 

Bi . do " de zinc, m. (military), block- 
/lead. Properly a can,flcuk. 

Bidonner (pojmlar), to drinkfreely, 
to s W,r ; (sailors’) — i la 
cambus,-, to drink at the canteen, 
to splice tho mainbrace.” 

Bie (Breton cant), beer; water. 
Bien (popular) pansi, indicated, 
screwed. Mon— , my husband, 
or "Id mar; r.iywife, or “ old 
vryinan. Etrc du dernier — 
avtc, to be cn the most intimate 
terms -with Kue _, to be tipsy, 
screwed.” Eire en train de — 
taire, to be eating. Un homme 
l J np fcmme —, means a person 
0/ i ic middle class; well-dressed 
p<.. ue. 

Biensennt, m. (popular), tlu. be - 
ind, or * lochas.’’ See Vasistas. 


Bier (thieves’), to go. 

Ils entrent dans le creux, doublent de la 
batouze, dc-. limes, de l'artie et puis dotne- 
ment happent le taillis et bisr.t attendre 
ceux qui re portaient sur le grand triinar. 
—Le Jargon de f Argot. 

Bifcre,/ (popular), domino box . 

Biffe, /. (popular), rag-pickers' 
trade . 

BifTer (popular), to ply the rag 
pickers' trade; to eat greedily , 
“to wolf.” 

Biffeton, m. (thieves’), letter. 
“screeve,” or “stiff;” (popular) 
counter-mark at theatres. Donner 
sur le —, to read an indictment; 
to give information as to the 
prisoner's character . 

Biffin, or bifin, m. (popular), rag¬ 
picker, or “ bone-grubber ; ” a foot 
soldier , or “ wobbler,” his knap¬ 
sack being assimilated to a rag¬ 
picker’s basket. 

Biffre, in. (popular),/W, ‘Vrub.” 
Passer & —, to eat. Passer Tt — \ 
train express, to bolt sawn cue's 
food , “to guzzle.” 

Bifteck, m (popular), rt maquart, 
filthy, “ chatty ” individual (Ma¬ 
quart is the name of a knacker) ; 
— de chamareuse, flat sausage 
(chamarcuse, a working girl ); — 
de grisette, flat sausage. Fa; re 
du —, to strike, “ to clump to 
ride a hard tr > fling horse, which 
sometimes makes one's breech raw. 

Bifteckifere, adj ., that -which pro¬ 
cures one's living , one's “bread 
and cheese.” 

Bifurqu6. At the colleges of the 
University students may, after the 
cour>e of “ troisieme,” tike up 
science and mathematics instead 
of continuing the classics. This 
is called bifurcation. 

Bigard m. (thieves’), hole. 

Bi garde (thieves ), yi treed. 




Bh(t£ue—Elan ch ir. 
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f Literally facility of 


speech , not of a very hi:Pi order ; 
talk ; humbug; fb; chaff; joke. 
Avoir dc la — , to have a ready 
tengue. N’avoir que la — , to be 
a facile uttcrer of empty words. 
Avoir la — du metier, to be an 
adept in shaving off knowledge of 
things relating to of ids profession. 
Nous avons fait deux heures 
de —, we talked together for 
two hours. Pas de — ! none of 
your nonsense ; let us be serious . 
Tousscr une —, to cram up; to 
joke. Sans —, I am not joking. 
Une bonne —, a good joke ; a good 
story. Unc mauvaise —a bad , 
ill-natured joke; bad trick. 
Queile what humbug! what a 
story ! IS e faire que des blagues is 
said of a literary man whose pro¬ 
ductions are of no importance. 
(Popular) Blague sous l’aisselle ! 
no more humbuggingl 1 am not 
joking! — dans le coin I joking 
apart; seriously. 

L iaguer (familiar), to chat; to talk ; 
to joke ; not to be in earnest; to 
drcnvthelong-bcnv; to quiz , to chuff 
to humbug one, “ to pull the leg;” 
to mar ’ a jaunty show of courage. 
Tu blagues tout le temps ,you talk 
all the time. T1 avail Pair de 
bl; > iermaisil n'etait pas k la noce, 
he made a show of bravery t but he 
was far from being comfortable. 

Blagues & tabac, /. (popular), 
withered besoms. 

Blagueur, blagueuse (familiar), 
humbug; story-teller; one who 
rat is at , scoff, r. 

Blnichard (popular), clerk, or 
“ quill-driver.’* 

l r A k , ouvriert cn vid;inr 2k midi une 

»»»««• 'in pine, la i|.. up Allumee, le$ n?« 

R- ’ „ rnt 

<»«* blttichards.—H ichupin, L* Pave. 

Stir®, m. (popular) nose. 

M LoUll.” <* Sin, Mt i •» . I» 


or "conk.” Se piquer lc — , to 

get tipsy. See Se sculpter. 

Si les prop’ n ricn . . . 

Out 1 ’droit de s’piquer I blaire, 

Moi qu'ai toujour> i fairr . . . 

J’pcux hoirc uu coup d’bteu. 
KlCHEriN, Chanson desGucux. 

Blaireau, m. (military), recruit , or 
“ Johnny raw ; ” a broom ; foolish 
young man who aspires 1 o literary 
honours and who squanders his 
money in the company of journa¬ 
listic Bohemians . 

Blanc, m. (popular), street-walker; 
white wine ; white brandy ; one- 
franc piece. (Printers ) Jeter du 
—, to interline. (Thieves*) N’£tre 
pas —, to have a misdeed on ones 
conscience; to be liable to be 
<£ wanted.” (Military) Faire faire 
— a. quelqu’un de sa bourse, to 
draw freely on another's purse; 
to live at another's expense in a 
mean and paltry manner } “ to 
spunge.” (Familiar) Blanc, one 
of the Legitimist party. The 
appellation used to be given in 
1851 to Monarchists or Bona- 
partists. 

Enfin prxir terminer Thistoire, 

De mon bocuf blauc nc parlous plus, 

Je vetix lc rnener \ la fuire, 

A qui lc veut pour dix dcus. 

De quclquc mji fait-il 1 ’afTaire, 

Jc lr donne p nr peu d’argent, 

Car jc <ais qu’en France on pre'fcre 
rouge au blanc. 

PlKRKB BaR1<&RF, 1851, 

Blanchemont, m. (thieves’), pivois 
de —, white wine. 

Blanches, f pi. Sprinters'). The 
ibtfcront varieties of type are: 
“Mi 

loncees, noire., la.ges, ombres, 
dciIccs, l’Anglaise. rAm^ricainc, 
l -> tJiofiM Niintliiniio.” 

f‘lanri.1, ''•(/. (pfiihrl, rud - s 

fi gto. or *'dfltkcy. ’ 

Blanr- -r (j ,, ,k’) # t c 

many br. ,tk\ nds fn.uifnrri* 

inthh fmh-a-h tung. 
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Blanchisscur, tn. (popular), bar¬ 
rister ; (literary) oner who revises a 
manuscript , who gives it the proper 
literary form . 

Blanchisscuse de tuyaux do 
pipe (popular), variety of prosti¬ 
tute. See Gudoue. 

Blanc-partout, tn . (popular), pas¬ 
try-cook's boy. 

Pltm E ,f ndmlcn>cnt connu sou* le nom 
dc uitc-s.uice, dd>i>rn<j aussi sous lc nom 
de bLiiic pnrtout, lc pntronnet cst cc petit 
bout (1‘Uommc que Ion rencontre environ 
tous !cs cinq cents pas. — R ichepin, Le 
l \iv/. 

Blancs, m. pi. (familiar), d’Eu, 
partisans of the D'Orleansfamily; 
— d’Espagne, Car/L^s. 
Blanc-vilain, tn. (popular), man 
whose functions consist in throwing 
poisoned meat to wandering dogs. 

Blanquette, f (thieves’), silver 

coin ; silver plate. 

I! tira de sa poche onze couverts d’ar- 
geiit c-t deux montres d’or qu’il poc>a sur le 
gutbidon. 400 balles tout ccla, ce n’est 
P*s cher, les bogucs d’Orient et la blan- 
Quctie, alio us aboule du carle.—V idocq, 
Mitnoit cs. 

Blanquetter (thieves’), to silver . 
Blanquettier (thieves’), silverer. 

Blard, or blavard, m. (thieves’), 
shawl. 

Blasi, e, ndi. (thieves’), rwtlltn. 

from the German blasen, to blow. 
Bla y e, bla v in, m. (thieves’), hand- 
kerchiefs “ muckinger ” (from the 
old word blave, blue); necktie ,, 
“ nrrbinger.” 

Blavin, m. (thieves’), pocket-pistol, 
** pops.’ Ati allusion to blavin, 
piufa('haMiiA\ n hi. f. 

Blavlniste. m. (thieves'). fildfahl 

who a.. his attention to hand- 
ker l 'iif>~ s% “ hUnjk hauler.” 

Bh’i bltS battu ( m. (popular), 
money % " loavcr.” 


B 16 che, a lj.y middling; bad : ugly* 
Faire banque —, not to gel any 
pay. Faire —, to make a “ bad ” 
at a game , such as the game of 
fives for instance. 

Bleu, m. (military), recruit, or 
“Johnny raw ; ” new-comer at the 
cavalry school of Saumur; 
(thieves’) cloak; also name given 
to Republican soldiers by the Roya¬ 
list rebels of Brittany in 1793 * 
After 1S15 the Monarchists gave 
the appellation to Bonapartists. 
(Popular) Petit —, red , :uine. 
Avoir un coup d’— , to be slightly 
tipsy 1 “elevated.” See Pom- 
pet te. 

8 uand j’siffle un canon . . . 

’cst pas pour faire l’pantre. 

CVai qu* j'ai plus d’cacur au ventre . . . 
Aprfcs un coup d’blcu. 

RiCHEPlN, gfuiHSOH dtC GtlCUX. 

(Familiar) Bleu. adj. astounding; 
incredible; hard to stomach. En 
£tre —; en bailler tout — ; en 
rester tout —, to be stupefied, 
much annoyed or disappointed, 
“to look blue;” to be suddenly 
in a great rage. (Theatrical) 
Eire —, to be utterly worthless . 

Bleue (familiar), elle est — celled^; 
en voilfc. uue dc —; je la trouve —, 
refers to anything in credible , dis¬ 
appointing , annoying, hu,d to 
stomach. Une cohere —, violent 
rage. 

Bleziniarder (theatrical), to inter¬ 
rupt an actor. 

Bloc, in.* military cell, ftison, 
“mill,” “Irishih ntre,” “jigger.” 
Blockaus, m. (military)* shako . 

Blond, tn. (popular), benu—, men 
who is net the*' fair nor handsome; 
(thieves’) the sun , 

Blonde, f (popular), bot'U 0/ white 
wine; sweetheart, or “jnnicr;” 
mIum <f nle .*/ iertaiH eaf'/t, 
“br int ” King, the tin. mm n } n 
for porter* 



Bloqud — Bceuf. 
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dbqu6, adj. (printers’), etre — k 
la banque, to receive no pay. 

Bloquer (military), to imprison , 
confine ; (popular) to sell, to for- 
sake; (printers’) to replace tem¬ 
porarily one letter by another, to 
use a “ turned sort.” 


Bloquir (popular), to sell. 

Blot, m. (popular and thieves’), 
price; affair; concern in anything; 
share , or “whack.” Ca fait mon 
—, that suits me. Nib dans mes 
blots, that is not my affair ; that 
does not suit me. 

L’turbin c’er.t bon pour qui qu’est mouche, 

A inoi, il fait nib dans raes blots. 

Richepin, Chanson des Gueux. 


Bloumard, bloume, /. (popu¬ 
lar), hat, “ tile.” 

Blouse, f (familiar), the working 
classes. Mettre quelqu’un dans la 
—, to imprison , or cause one to fall 
into a snare. Une blouse is 
properly a billiard pocket. 

Blousier, m. (familiar), cad , 
“ rank outsider.” 


Bobe, m. (thieves’), watch, “ tat¬ 
tler.” Fairele—, to ease a drunkard 
of his watch , “ to claim a canon’s 
red toy.” 

Bob^chon, m. (popular), head, 
“nut.” Se monter le —, to be 
enthusiastic. 

Bobeiins, m. pL (popular), boots, 
“ hock -dockies,” or “ trotter- 
cases.” See Ripatons. 

Bobinasae, f. (popular), head, 
“block.” 

Bobine, f. (popular), face, “ mug ” 
(old word bobe, grimace). Une 
sale —, ugly face, Plus de fil sur 
la —. See Avoir. Se ficher de 
la — 2 l quelqu’un, to laugh at one. 
“Un cochfrr pa-^c, je I'appcllc, 

Et j*lui dU : dit«* done i’ami; 

V'Ia deux franr , j'preml* vot* bcrlin* 
Cond Far* Monrcau. 

JDcux l-ancs I tu t’fiche& d'ma bobiue, 

Va d mc, «b l Ivurncau ! 

/ ,msum Cong. 


Bobino. See Bobe. 

Bobonne, for bonne, nursery¬ 
maid; servant girl, or “slavey.” 

Bobosse, /. (popular), humpback , 
“lord.” 

Bobottier, m. (popular), one who 
complains apropos of nothing. 
From bobo, a slight ailment. 

Boc, m. (popular), house of ill fame, 

“ nanny-shop.” 

Bocal, m. (popular), lodgings , 

44 crib;” stomach, 4 1 bread basket.” 
Se coller quelque chose daria le 
—, to eat. Se rincer le —, to 
drink, “to wet one’s whistle.” 
(Thieves’) Bocal, pane , glass. 

Bocard, m. (popular), caft; house 
of ill-fame, “nanny-shop;” — 
pann£ small coffee-shop. 

Bocari, m. (thieves’), the town of 
Bcaitcaire. 

Boche, m. (popular), rake, “rip,” 
“ molrower. or “beard splitter.” 
Tete de —, an expression applied 
to a dull-witted person. Literally 
wooden head. Also a German. 

Bocker (familiar), to drink bocks. 

Bo:otler, to grumble; to mutter. 
Literally to bleat like a boequotte, 
goat. 

Bocque, bogue, m. (thieves’), 
watch, “tattler.” 

Bocson (common), house of ill- 
fame , 4 * nanny-shop ; ” (thieves') 
lodgings, “ do iinp-Vcn.” 

M ontron ouvre ta lourdc, 

Si tu veux que j’aboule 
Et pinusse en ton boCson. 

Vidocq, Mimoirt*. 

Bceuf, m. (popular), king of play¬ 
ing cards ; shoemaker’s workman, 
or journeyman tailor , who does 
rough jobs. Avoir sou —, to get 
angry, “ to nab the rust,” Etre 
le —, to work'without profit. Se 
met ire d ans le —, to be reduced in 
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circumstances, an allusion to boeuf 
bouiili, very plain fare. (Printers’) 
Boeuf, composition of a few lines 
done for an absentee. Boeuf, cdj. 
extraordinary , “ stunning;” enor¬ 
mous ; synonymous of “chic” at 
the Ecole Saint-Cyr; (cads’) plea¬ 
sant. 


Bceufier, m . (popular), mart of 
choleric disposition , one prone “to 
nab Ills rust.” 


Boffete,/., box on ike ear, “buck- 
horse. ” From the old word buffet. 


Bog, or bogue,/ (thieves’), watch ; 

— en jonc, — d’orient, gold 
watch , “ red ’un,” or ** red toy;” 

— en platre, silver watch. “white 
*un.” 


J’enflaque sa limace, 

Son bogue, scs frusques, ses passes. 

Vidocq. 

Bogu'ste (thieves*), watch-maker . 

Boiie (printers’), de l’encre is said 
of one who on joining a party of 
loon companions finds all the 
liquor has been disposed of. He 
will then probably exclaim, 

Fst-ce que vous Cray** que je v:\is boire 
de IcncreT—B outmy. 


(familiar) — dans la {grande tassc, 
to be droivned ; (actors’) — du lait, 
to vs lain applau :c ; — une goutte, 
to be hissed , “ to be goosed.” 


( ca ^.’), pourri, tinder; 
(thieves ) — toriu, vine. (Thea¬ 
trical) Avoir du —, or mettre du 
—, to have friends distributed ken 
and there among the spectators , 
whose applause excites the enthu¬ 
siasm of the audience. Literally 
to put on fuel. 


Bo sseau, m. (popular), shako; tall 
hat, “chimneypot.” Forsynonyraa 
Tubard; litre wine bottle. 


Boissonner (popular), to drink 
heavily , “ to swill.” 

Boissonneur (popular), assiduous 
frequenter of wine-shop, a “lush- 
ington.” 

Boissonnier (popular), one who 
drinks heavily , a “ lushington.” 

Boite, f. (familiar and popular); 
mean house , lodging-house, or re¬ 
staurant ; trading establishment 
managed in an unbusinesslike 
manner; one's employer’s establish¬ 
ment ; workshop; crammer's es¬ 
tablishment; disorderly household; 
carriage , or “ trap — & cornes, 
hat or cap ; — & dominos, coffin , 
“ cold meat box — & gaz, sto¬ 
mach ; — h surprises, the head of 
a learned man; — b. violon, cofiin; 

— au sel, head, “ tibby — aux 
cailloux, prison , “stone-jug;” 

— d’echantillons, latrine tub; 
(thieves’) — ti Pandore, box con¬ 
taining soft wax for taking im¬ 
prints of keyholes; (military) 
guard-room , “jigger;” — aux 
reflexions, cells. Boulotter de 
la —, coucher h la —, to get fre¬ 
quently locked up. Grosse —, 
prison. (Printers’) Bolt c,printer’s 
shop, and more particularly one of 
the inferior sort. 

“Cest une boltc," (lit un vieux singe; 

** il y a toujours mcche, main hazard t au 

bout de la quinraine, ban que blfcche." 

Faire sa —, to distribute tnto 
one's case. Pilleur de —, or 
fricoteur, one who takes on the sly 
type from fellow compositor’s case. 

Boiter (popular), des calols, to 
squitti , to be “boss-eyed;” 
(thieves’) — des chaises, tv squint, 
to be “ squinny-eyed.” 

Bol6ro } m. (familiar), a kind of 
lady's hat. Span, h fashion , 
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olivar, in. (popular), hat , “ tile. 


Bombe,/. (popular), wine measure, 
about half a litre ; (military) — 
de vieux oint, bladder of lard . 
Gare la — 1 look out for squalls ! 

Bombe, 771 . (popular), hunchback , 
“lord.” 

Bon, man to be relied on in any 
circumstance ; one who is “ game 
man wanted by the police. Etre le 
—, to be arrestedor the right man. 
Vous 6tes — vous ! you amuse 
me! well, thadsgood! (Printers’) 
Bon, proof which bears the author’s 
intimation , “ bon k tirer,” for 
press. Avoir du —, to have some 
composition not entered in one's 
account', and reserved for the next. 
(Familiar) Bon jeune homme, 
candid young man, in other terms 
greenhorn ; (popular) — pour cadet 
is said of a dull paper, or of an 
unpleasant letter ; — sang de bon 
sang, mild oath elicited by astonish¬ 
ment or indignation. (Popular 
and familiar) Etre des bons, to be 
alt right, safe. Nous arrivons k 
temps, nous sommes des bons. 
Le — endroit, posteriors. Donner 
un coup de pied juste au — en¬ 
droit, to kick one's behind, to 
“hoof one’s bum.’* Arriver — 
premier, to sui pass all rivals. 
“ to beat hollow.” 

Bonbon, m . (popular), pimple. 

Bonbonni&re, f (popular), latrine 
tub ; — 4 filous, omnibus. 

Bonde (thieves’), central prison. 

Bon-Dieu (soldiers’), sword. (Popu¬ 
lar) II n’y a pas de —, that is , 
il n'y a pas de — qui puisse 
empecher cela. (Convicts’) Short 
dairy of fatigue parties at the 
hulks 

BondieuGCtrd, m. (familiar), bigot; 
da ter in articles us'd for worship 
in chunhes. 


Bondieusardisme,/, bigotry. 

Bondieuseric, /, article used for 
worship ; dealing in such articles. 

Bonbomme, m. (thieves’), saint. 
(Familiar and popular) Un— an 
individual, a “party.” Mon —, 
my good fellcno. Petit —dechemin, 
see Aller. 

Bonicard, m bonicarde, f 

(thieves’), old man , old woman. 

Boniface, m. (popular), simple- 
minded man, “flat,” or “green¬ 
horn.” 

Bonifacement (popular), with 

simplicity . 

Boniment, m. (familiar), puffing 
speech of quacks , of mountebanks , 
of shopmen, of street vendors, of 
three-card-trick sharpers, and 
generally clap-trap speech in re¬ 
commendation or explanation of 
anything. Richepin, in bis 
Pavl, gives a good specimen of 
the “boniment ” of a “ maquii- 
leur de brernes,” or three card- 
trick sharper. 

Accrotipi, Its doigts tnpotant trois cartes 
au ras du ml, le pif cn l'air, Its yeux dan- 
sants, un voyoa cn chapeau ntd n g la pit 
son bf iiimcnt d une v a la fois train.* -tc 
et volubile : . . . . C’cst inoi qui pcrcis. 
Tant ptre, mon p’lit pfcrc ! Ras<:, 1c bun- 
quicr ! Enc re un tour, mon am ir. V’lh. 
le coeur, cochon de bonheur ! (.’cr.t pour 
finir. Mon fond, qui sc fond. Tri.il c qui 
ftacme. Carreau, c‘c r \ 1c bagne Con 
<•' : l unv. nour le voyeur. Trdfic, c’<-t 
talac! Tabac pour papa. Qui qu’en 
veut? Un peu, men neveu ! Lav'll, l.c 
tr^Hc gagne ! Le cocur perd. Le car 
V'.jl.x jK.'rl. Voycz la dar.-c ' Ca rcc 
mence. Je le incts Ik. 11 e..i ici, men:. 
Voua ailez b ; .«.:n? Moiaua i. Idle pa-.se. 
F.He d'-pa sc. CVct moi qui trip.»^ 
hclas ! . Regarded t t'n ! C*c «t lc coup 
dc chicu Pas'.e ' CV.t assez : r ntor.ee f 
Ilya vingt-cinquc francs au jcu ! &c. 

Bonique, m. (thieves’), white hailed 
old man , 



misr/fy 


Bonir — Bordelicr . 



Bonir (thieves’), to talk ; to say, “ to 
})aiter— au ratichon, to con¬ 
fess to a priest. 

Lc dardant riflfaudait <-,es lorabcs, 
Lubrc il bonissait aux palombes, 
vous £ rubier conune un guichemard. 

RiCHKPlN, Chanson des Gueux . 


Bonisseur, m., one who makes a 
‘ ' boniment 55 (whichsee); (thieves*) 
barrister; — de la bate, witness 
for the defence . 

Bonjour, m. (thieves’), voleur au —, 
bohjourier, or chevalier grimpant, 
thief who, at an early hour, enters 
a house or hotel, walks into a 
too);:, and appropriates any suit¬ 
able article. If the pe. on in bed 
wakes up, the rogue politely 
apologises for hiis pretended error. 
Other thieves of the same descrip¬ 
tion commence operations at din¬ 
ner-time. They enter a dining¬ 
room, nnd seize the silver plate 
laid out on the table. This is 
called “goupiner & la desserte.” 


Bon motif, m . (familar). Faire la 
cour it une fille pour* le —, to 
make Lve to a girl with honourable 
intentions. 


Boane, adj. (familiar), amusing, or 
the reverse. File est bien —, what 
a good /oke l what a joke l Elle est 
Tjl oelle-14 [ well, it is too bad t 
. L/ */ * Uxl ? (Popular) Etre a la—, 
to be loved. Etre de la —, to be 
lucky. Avoir a l a —, i0 like. 
Bonne forte r.jhc, female sooth- 
saycr; — giuce, Cloth toed by 
tailors as wrappers. 


Bonnet, tn .. secret coc?tenant arnonir 
printers. 


Ei P eci * d * l‘Kue offcaiivc ct ddfensive 
Torment audquea compositeurs em¬ 
ployee depuis . mgicmps dans unc maison 
f £ ‘ pour ainii .re la tetc sous 

mcme 'j..nnet. Riv. fi dc rnoiaa fraternal 
que lc bonnet. II i dt la pluic ct le beau 
t<uips dans uu atelier, di-tribuc lea miscs 



en page ct les travaux !es plus avantageux 
•i ceux qui cn font panic —E. Boutmy, 
Argot des Typographies. 

(Thieves’) —carre, judge, or * ‘cove 
with the jazey ; ” — vert a per- 
pete, one sentenced to penal servi¬ 
tude for lift, ox “lifer;” (popular) 

— de coton, lumbering, weak man, 
or “ sappy ; ” niean man, or 
“ scurf— de nuit sans coiffe, 
man of a melancholy disposition , 
or “ croaker;” — d’eveque, rump 
of a fowl, or “parsons nose.” 
(Familiar) Bonnet, small box at 
theatres; — jaune, twenty franc 
coin; (military) — de police, 
recruit, or “Johnny raw.” 

Bonneteau, m., jeu de —, card- 
sharping game; three-card trick. 

Bonneteur, m., card-sharper, or 
“ broadsman.” 

Bonnichon, m. (popular), working 
girl's cap. 

Bono (popular), good, middling. 

Bons, tn. (military), la sonnerie des 

— de tabac, (iionical) trumpet 
call for those confined to barracks. 

Bord6 (cocottes’), etre —, to have 
? enounced the pleasures of love, 
1 *sua spentc ,'’ or otherwise . Lite¬ 
rally Iq be lying in bed with the 
bed-clothes tucked in. 

Bord6e, f. (familiar and popular), 
unlawful absence. Tirer une —, 
to absent oneself for seme amuse • 
nunt of a questionable character ; 
to go “on the booze.” 

La paic dc grande quinzainc emplissnit 
le tmtoir d une bouvculade de gouapeurs 
tirant une bordee.—Z ola. 

Bordee de coup;; dc poings, rapid 
delivery of blows, or “ fibbing/ 

Bordel, m. (popular), svuilifaggct, 
tools; —ambulant, hackney coach* 

Bordeller(populat), libertine, ‘ “mol- 
rower,” or “mutton-monger/’ 



misr^y 



Eorgne — Boucher. 


m. (cads’), breech, or 
check ; ” act of cards ; 
— de cceur, ace of hearts, ‘ * pig’s 

y> 


Bouant, m. (cads’), pig, or “angel.” 
From boue, mud. 

Boubanc,/ (thieves’), wig, “ peri¬ 
winkle. ” 


Borgner (cads’), to look . 

Borgniat (popular), one-eyed man , 
“ boss-eyed.” 

Borne de vieux oint,^ (popular), 
bladder of lard. 


Boubouar (Breton), ox; cattle in 
general. 

Boubouerien (Breton), threshing 
machine. 

Boubouille (popular), bad cookery. 


Bos (Bieton), well; well done! 

Bosco, boscot, boscotte, stunted 
man or woman ; hwichbaek. 

Bosse,/ (familiar), excessive eating 
and drinking; excess of any kind. 
Se donuer, se flanquer une —, to 
get a good fill, “ a tightener.” Se 
faire des bosses, to amuse oneself 
amazingly. Se donner, se flanquer 
une — de rire, to split with 
laughter. Rouler sa —, to go 
along. Tomber sur la —, to 
attack , to “ pitch into.” 

Doaselard, m. (familiar), silk hat , 
“ tile.” 

Bosser (popular), to laugh; to 
amuse oneself. 

Bossmar, m. (thieves’), hunchback. 
“lord.” 

Bossoirs, m. pi. (sailors’), bosoms. 
Gabarit sans —, thin breasts. 

Botte, f. (popular), de neuf jours, 
or cn galte, boot out at the sole. 
Jours, literally days , chinks. Du 
jus de —, kicks. (Sailors’) Jus de 
— premier brin, rum of the first 
quality. 

Botter (popular), to suit. Ca me 
boitee that just suits me, just the 
thing for me. Better, to kis.k one's 
breech, or “to toe one’s bum,” 
“ to root,” or " to land a ) ick.” 

Dottier (popular), one who is fond 
of kicking. 


Bouc, m. (popular), husband whose 
wfe is unfaithful to him, a 
“cuckold.” Properly he-goat ; 
(familiar) beard on chin, “goatee.” 

Boucan, m. y great uproar . 

“shindy.” 

J’ai ma l.oupe, je distribue Ies rGles, 

j'organise la claque. . . . J '£tablis la centre- 

panic pour les interruptions ct le boucan. 

—Mac6. 

(Popular) Donner un — & quel- 
qu’un, to give a blow or “ clout 7 
to one . 

Boucanade, f (thieves’), bribing 
or * * greasing ” a witness. Coqucr 
la —, to bribe. Literally to treat 
to drink. In Spain wine is in¬ 
closed in goatskins, hence the 

•» expression. 

Boucaner (popular), to make a 
great uproar; to stink. 

Boucaneur, m. (popular), one fond 
of women, who goes “mol row¬ 
ing,” or a “ mutton-monger.” 

Boucaniere, /. (popular), women 
too fond of men. 

Boucard, m. (thieves’), shop, 
“chovey.” 

Boucardier, m. (thi ves’), thief 
who breaks into shops. 

Bouche-roeil, m. (prostitutes’), a 
five, ten , or twenty-j ran e piece. 

Boucher (thic - os’), surgeon, “ sim- 
gimmer; ” (familiar) — un trou, to 
pay part of debt; (popular) — 
la lumi&rc, to giro a Kick in the 
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breech, “ to hoof one’s bum,” or 
“ to land a kick.” Lumitre, 
properly touch-hole . 

Bouche-trou, m. The best scho¬ 
lars in nil University colleges are 
allowed to compete at a yearly 
examination called 14 grand con- 
cours. 3 ’ The “ bouche-trou ” is 
one who acts as a substitute for 
anyone who for some reason or 
other finds himself prevented 
from competing. (Literary) Life - 
rar y production used as a make- 
S J U . r( i (theatrical) actor whose 
functions are to act as a substi¬ 
tute in a case of emergency, 
Bouchon, m, (thieves’), purse, 

** skin,” or “ poge ; 33 (popular) a 
younger brother ; bottle of wine 
with a waxed cork; quality, kind, 
kidney.” Etre d’un bon — , to 
s„ an amus * n £i good-hujnoured 
fellow, or a “ brick.” S’asseoir 
sur le —, to sit on the bare grcu?id. 

Bouclage, m. (thieves’), handcuffs, 
or “bracelets;” bonds ; imprison - 
tnent . 

Boucl^ (thieves’), imprisoned, or 
“ slowed.” 

B 5 U u le :> (Sieves*), to shut, “to' 
, b » to unprison . Bouclez la 
lourde ! shut the doort 

2oze, m. (thieves’), brown 


Bouder (literally to be sulky) L 
said oj a player who does not cal, 
jer fresh dominoes Token he ha, 
the option of do , v so; (popular; 
--i 1 ouvrage, to b Ussy,; — an 
tea, to show fear; — aux dominos, 
to be nnnus several teeth. 


Boudin, m. (thieves’), bolt • 
stomach . 9 


Boudin 6 , in. (familiar), swell, or 
“masher.” At the time the ex- 
picjsion rame into use, dandies 
sported tight ?,r horsey-looking 
clothes, which imparted to the 


wearer some vague resemblance 
with a boudin, or large sausage. 
For list of synonymous expres¬ 
sions, see Gommeux. 

Boudins, m. pi. (popular), fat 
fingers and hands. 

Boueux, m. (popular), scavenger. 

Bouffard, m. (popular), smoker. 

BoufTarde, fi (popular), pipe, or 
“cutty.” 

Bouffarder (popular), to smoke, 
to “ blow a cloud.” 

Bouffardi&re, f. (popular), an 
estaminet, that is, a caff where 
smoking is allowed; chimney. 

Bouffe, fi (popular), box on the ear, 
“buckhorse.” 

B ouffe-la-B alle, in ., gormandizer , 
or “ stodger ; ” man with a fat, 
puffed-up, dumpling face. 

Bouffer (military), la botte, to be 
bamboozled by a woman, in what 
circumstances it is needless to say. 
(Popular) Bouffer, to eat. Se — 
le nez, to fight. 

Bouffeter (popular), to chat. 

Bouffeur, m. (popular), de blanc, 
pj'osti/ute's bully, “ pensioner ; ” 

— de kilometres, a nickname 
for the “ Chasseurs de Vin¬ 
cennes ,” a picked body of tifics 
who do duty as skirmishers and 
scouts , and who are noted for their 
agility. 

Bouffiasse, m. (popular), man with 
fat, puffed-up cheeks. 

Bougie,/, (popular), walki;:g-:tl k; 
a blind man's stick; — g raise, 
candle. 

Bougre, rt. (popular), stalwart and 
plucky man, one Who is “ spry ; ” 

— h. poils, dauntless , resolute man. 
Bon —, a gootifellow, a “ brick.” 
M&uvais —, man of a snarling, 
evil-minded dispo ition. The word 




Bougrenient — Boulendos. 


—is used often with a disparaging 
sense, Bougre de cochon, you 
dirty pig 1 — de serin, you ass. 
Litlre derives the word bougre 
from Bulgarus, Bulgarian. The 
heretic Albigeois, who shared the 
religious ideas of some of the Bul¬ 
garians, received the name of 
“ bougres.” 

Bougrement (popular), extremely. 
C’est — difficile, it is awfully 
hard. 

Boui, m. (popular), house of ill- 
fame, “ nanny-shop.” 

Bouiboui, bouisbouis, m. puppet; 
small theatre; low music-hall; 
gambling place. 

Bouif, m. (popular), conceited 
“priggish” person; bad work¬ 
man. 

Bouillabaisse (popular), confused 
medley of things , people, or ideas. 
Properly a Provencal dish made 
**p °f all kuuls of fish boiled toge¬ 
ther, with spicy seasoning, garlic , 
6rV. 

Bouillante,/ (soldiers’), soup. 

Bouillie, /. (popular), poor les 
chots, unsuccessful undertaking. 
Faire de la — pour les chats, 
to do any useless thing. 

Bouillon, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), rain ; unsold numbers of a 
boob or nranpaper; financial or 
business losses; — aveugle, thin 
broth ; — de canard, water ; — de 
veau, mild literature; —d’onze 
lieu res, poison; drowning; — 
gras, sulphuric acid (an allusion 
to a case of vitriol-throwing by a 
woman named Gras); — poiiitu, 
bayonet thrust; clyster; — qui 
di vlife, rain-cloud. Boire le —, 
to die. (Fishermens’) Bouillon 
dc harengs, shoal of herrings. 
Bouillonuer (popular), to suffer 
pecuniary Jc.ir* cons ;u$nt on the 


failure of an undertaking ; to have 
a bad sale; to eat at a bouillon 
restaurant. 

Bouillonneuse, /, female who 
prepares bouillon at restaurants. 

Bouillote, /. (popular), vieille —, 
old fool, “doddering old sheep’s 
head.” 


Bouis, m. (thieves’), whip. 

Bouiser, to whip, “ to flush.” 

Boulage, m. (popular), refusal; 
snub. 

Boulange, f , for boulangerie. 

Boulanger, m. (thieves’), charcoal 
dealer; ' te devil, “old scratch,” 
or “Ruffin.” Le — qui met les 
damnes au four, the derail'. Remcr- 
cier son —, to die. 

Boulangers, m. pi. (military), 
formerly military convicts (an 
allusion to their light-coloured 
vestments). 


Boule,/. (popular), head, “block.” 
Avoir la —- d<hraqu<*e, h l’envers, 
to be crazy, “ wrong in the upper 
storey.” Boule dc jardin, bald 
pate, “bladder of lard;” — de 
Siam, grotesque head ; — dc singe, 
ugly face. Bonne —, queer face, 
‘rum phiz.” Perdre la —, to lose 
one head. Boule de neige, negro ; 
"7 roi, 7) gay girl of the Quar¬ 
ts-, r de la Boule Boure, Baubourr 
Montmartre . Yeux en — dc loto, 
g\gle eye.,. (M'Htary) Boule dc 
son, loaf breed. (Thieves’; Boule, 
a fair; prison loaf ; — de son 
etame, white bread ; — jaune, 
pumpkin. 

Bouleau, m. See Bdchcrie. 

Boule-Miche, m., abbreviation of 
Boulevard Saint-Michel. 


Boulendos, m. (boule cn do), 
(popular), humpback, or “lord.” 
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Bouler (popular), to thrash , “to 
whop ;** to beat at a game , & de¬ 
ceive ^ to take in. Envoyer — , to 
send to the deuce (old word 
bouler, to roll along). 

Boulet, m . (popular), bore; — a 
cotes, ii queue, melon ; — jaune, 
pumpkin. 

Boulette, f (popular), de poiv- 
rot, lunch of grapes (poivrot, 
slang term for drunkard). 

Bouleur, m., bouleuse, f. (thea¬ 
trical), actor or actress who takes 
the part of absentees in the per- 
formance. 

Bouleux, m. (popular), skittle 
player. 

Boulevards, to be a frequenter of 
ike Boulevards. 


Boulevardier, ni. y one who fre¬ 
quents the Boulevards ; journalist 
"'■'ho is a frequenter of the Boule¬ 
vard cafts. Esprit —, kind of 
wu peculiar to the Boulcvarditrs. 

Boulevardi&re, f. (familiar), pros- 
1 1 lute of a better class who walks 
the Boulevards. 

pepuiti cinq heures du soir la Boulevar* 

c iure \ i du^rand Hrttcl a Bi Jbajjt avec la 

o mTjla :^ b l' d un balancicr de 

pcudule. Paul Mahalih. 

Bo U lin, (thieves*), hole. Caler 
des boulms aux lourdes, to bore 
holes in the doors. 

Bouline, /. (swindlerd), collection cf 
money , “ break,’* or “ lead.” 

Bouliner (thieves’), to bore hales in a 
wall or shutters ; to steal by means 
of the above protess. 

Boulinguer (thieves’), to tear • 
to conduct an affair ; to manisfi. 
be —, to know how to conduct 
oncnlf; to behave. 

Bouloire, / fojopular), Ivwlinr- 
green. 



Boulon, m. (thieves’), vol au —, 
theft by means of a rod and hook 
passed through a hole in the 
shutters. 

Boulonnaise (popular), girl of in* 
different character who walks the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

Boulots, m. (popular), round 

shaped beans. 

Boulotter (thieves’), to assist a com¬ 
rade ; (popular) to be in goal 
health ; to be prosperous ; io eat, 
“to grub;” — dc la galette, to 
spend money. 

Et tout le monde sc dispei.-.*?, vivement. 
cxccptd Ics trois compares et 1c nnCnic. qui 
rentrent d'un pas tranquille dans ParL>, 
pour y fricutcr l’argent des imbeciles, y 
boulotter la galette des sinves. —Rich k pin. 
Le Pavi. 

Eh ! bien, ma vieille branche ! 
comment va la place d’armes ? 
Merci, 5 a boulotte. Well, old cock, 
how are you ? Thanks t / am all 
right. 

Bourn ! a high-sown dingy ringing 
word bawled out in a grazv key by 
cafe waiters in ol der io emphasise 
their call fer coffee to the attendant 
whose special duty it is io pour it 
out . Versez i l’as ! Bourn ! 

This peculiar call was brought 
into fashion by a waiter of the 
Cafe de la Rotonde at the fa his 
Royal, whose stentorian voice 
made the fortune of the establish¬ 
ment 

Bouquet, m. (cads’), gift , present. 

Bouquine,/, beard grow: on the 
chin , or “goatee.” 

Bourbe, f. (popular), Mf h. fiialof 
“ la A/atcrnilc." 

Bourbon (popular), nose, “ \ o\: 
From nez a la Bourbe.a, tbc 
members of that dynusty being 
distinguished by prominent tK 
noses verging on .he aquiline. 

X 





Bourdon—B our re-co quins. 


Bourdon, m. (thieves’), prostitute, 
“ hunter 5 ” (printers’) words left 
out by mistake in composing . 

Bourdonniste, m. (printers’), one 
in the habit of making bourdons 
(which see). 

Bourgeois, in. (thieves’), forbourg, 
a large village. Literally man of 
the mid<ile class. The peasants 
give this appellation to the towns¬ 
people ; a coachman to his 4 Tare 
workmen and servants to their 
employer ; workpeople to the 
master of a house ; soldiers to 
civilians ; artists and literary men 
use it contemptuously to denote a 
man with matter-of-fact, unartistic 
tastes, also a man outside their 
proft inn ; the anarchists apply 
the epithet to one who does not 
ohare their views. (Popular) Mon 
—, my husband, “my old man.” 
Lh ! dites done, — , I say , goz’er - 
nor. (Officers’) Se mettre en—, 
to dress in plain clothes , in 
“mufti.” (Familiar) C’est bien 
—, it is vulgar , devoid of taste. 

BourgeoiBade, /., anything, whe¬ 
ther it be deed or thought, which 
savours of the bourgeois ways ; a 
vulgar platitude. The bourgeois, 
in the disparaging seme of the 
term of course, i a man of a 
singularly matter-of-fact, selfish 
disposition, and on? incapable of 
being moved by higher motives 
than those of personal interest. 
His doings, his mode of life, all 
his surroundings bear the stamp 
of an unrefined idiosyncrasy. 
Though a staunch Conservative 
ai heart, he is fond of indulging 
tn a timid, mild opposition to 
Government, yet he even goes so 
far sometimes as to send to Par¬ 
liament men whose views nre at 
variance with his own, merely to 
himself the pleasure of “ teach- 
fl g a Je^on *' ' 1 the “ powers that 


be.” A man of Voltairian ten¬ 
dencies, yet he allows his wife and 
daughters to approach the perilous 
secrecy and the allurements of the 
confessional When he happen* 
to be a Republican, he rants 
furiously about equality, yet he 
protests that it is a shocking state 
of affairs which permits of his 
only son and spoilt child being 
made to serve in the ranks by 
the side of the workman or clod¬ 
hopper. By no means a fire- 
eater, he is withal a bloodthirsty 
mortal and a loud-tongued Chau¬ 
vinist, but as he has the greatest 
respect for the integrity of his 
person, and entertains a perfect 
horror blows, he likes to see 
others carry out for him his pug¬ 
nacious aspirations in a practical 
way. 

Eourgeoise,/. (popular), the mis¬ 
tress of a house or establishment. 
Ma —, my wife , “my old 
woman.” 

Bourgeron, m. (popular), small 

glass of brandy; (soldiers’) a 
civiliu //. Properly a hind of short 
smock frock. 

Bourguignon (popular), the sun. 

Bourlingue, m. (popular)), dis¬ 
missal, “ the sack.” 

Bourlinguer, to dismiss; to get 
on with difficulty in life. From a 
naval term. 

Bourlingueur, (popular), master. 
boss; ” foreman. 

Bourrasque, f (thieves’), raid by 

the police. 

Bourreau des cr&nes, m, (mili- 

Ury), bully, fire-eater. 

Bourre-boyaux, m. (popular), eat * 
ing-iousc, “grubbing crib.” 

Bourre-coquins, m. pi. fpopulnr), 
beans . Beans form the staple 

food of convicts. 
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urre-de-soie, /. (cads’), kept 
g&l, “poll.” 

Eourree, f. (popular), hustling, 

“ hunch.” 

Bourrer (familiar), en — une, to 
smoke a pips, “ to blow a cloud.” 


Boursicotierisme, m. (familiar), 
occupation of those who speculate 
on * Change. 

Boursillonner(popular ),to “dub” 
yfrr expenses by each contributing a 
small sum. 


Eourreur, m. (thieves’), de 
pogres, penal code ; (printers’) — 
de iignes, compositor of the body 
part of a composition , a task 
generally entrusted to unskilled 
compositors, unable to deal with 
ino e intricate work. 

Bourriche, /. (popular), blockhead, 
“ cabbage - head. ” Properly 
hamper. 

Bo uni chon, m. (popular), head. 
See Tronchc. % Se monter, or se 
cliarpcnterle — ,toentertain strong 
illusions, to be too sanguine . 

Bourricot (popular), e’est —, that 
comes to the same thing; it is all 
the same to me. 

Bourrier, ri. (popular), dirt, dung. 

Bourrique, f (popular), tourner 
en ;—> to become stupid, or crazy . 
baire tourner quelqu’un en —, to 
ma/v cn crazy by dint of badger - 
tn S. or angering. Cet enfant est 
to '.jours k me tourmenter, il me 
fura tourner cn — , this naughty 
childuill driv t me mad. (Thieve/) 
Bourrique, informer, “ nark ; ” 
also police officer. 

Bourrique k Robespierre (popu- 
lai), comme la —. corresponds 
to the simile like blazes. Saoul 
comme la —, awfully drunk. 

Bourser (popular), se —, to go to 
bed, to get into the “ do^s." 

Boursicoter (familiar), to peculate 
in a small way on the stoc. e. 

Bouraicoteur,/., bourdcotier, m. 
(familijr), 'peculator in a small 
way. 


Bouscaille,/. (thieves’), mud. 

Bouscailleur, street-sweeper , sca¬ 
venger. 

Bouse, f (popular), de vache, 
spinach. 

Bousiller (popular), to work rapidly 
but carelessly and clumsily. 

Bousilleur (popular), careless , 
clumsy workman. 

Bousilleuse (popular), woman who 
is careless of her belongings , who is 
the reverse of thrifty. 

Bousin, m. (popular), nprear , dis¬ 
turbance, rcruf , “shindy;” drink¬ 
ing-shop, “ lush-crib ; ” house of 
ill fame, “ flash drum.” 

Bousineur (popular), an adept at 
creating a disturbance. 

Bousingot, m. (popular) nine-shop, 
“ lush - crib ; ” Republican or 
literary Bohemian in the earlier 
years of Louis Philippe. 

Boussole,/. (familiar), head, brains. 
Perdre la —, to lose ends head, 
“to be at sea to he onu mad. 
(Popular) Boussole de refroidi, or 
de singe, a Dutch cheese. 

Boustifaille, /. (familiar), pro¬ 
visions, food, “grub.” 

Boustifailler, to eat plentifully. 

Bout, tn. (tailors’), tlanquer son —, 
to dismiss from one's e nplaym. nt. 
(Military) Bout de‘cigarc, short 
man; (popular) — de cul, short per¬ 
son, or “ toity foot d’hoimne, 
de femme, undersized person, or 




Boutanche — Brancard. 



“hop o* my thumb — coup^, 
kind of cheap cigar with a clipped 
end. 


Boutanche, /. (thieves’), shop , 

“ chovcy.” Courtaud de — , shop- 
man , a “knight of the yard.” 

Bouteille, f (popular), nose, 

“ boko.” Avoir un coup de — , to 
be tipsy. C’est la — h. 1 ’encre is said 
of any mysterious , incomprehen¬ 
sible affair . (Printers’) Uiie — k 
encre, a printing establishment, 
thus called on account of the diffi¬ 
culty of drawing up accurate ac¬ 
counts of authors' 1 corrections. 

Bouteme,/ (popular), glazed case 
conta in ingjewels exh ibitedas p rizes 
for the winners at a game of dice . 
7 lie game is played at fairs ■with 
eight dice, loaded of course. 

Boutemier, m., bouternifcre, /, 
proprietor of a bouteme (which 
see). 

Boutique, f, used disparagingly to 
denote one s employers office; news¬ 
paper offices; disorderly house of 
business; clique. Esprit dc 
synonymous of esprit de corps, but 
u ::d dispara r ingty. Etre de la —, 
to be one of, to belong to a political 
clique or administration of any 
description. M on t rer tou t e sa —, 
is said of a girl or woman who 
accidentally or otherwise exposes 
her person . Parler —, to talk 

shop. 

Boutiquer (popular), to do anything 
with reluctance ; to do it badly. 
Boutiquier, m. (familiar), narrow- 
mil- fed or mean man. Literally 
shopkeeper. 

Puutcgue, f (thieves’), shop, or 
“ oho’ ey.” 

Bouton, m. (thieves’), master Ley ; 
(popular ) twenty-franc piece; — de 
guOirc, jive-franc fold-piece ; — de 
pieu, bug , or “ German duck.” 


Boutonner (familiar), to touch with 
the foil; to annoy, to bore. 

Bouture, f (popular), de putain, 
low, insulting epithet, which may 
be rendered by the equally low 
one, son of a bitch . Bouture, slip 
of a plant. 

Boxon, m. (popular), brothel, or 
“ nanny-shop.” 

Boyau, m. (popular), rouge, hard 
drinker, or “ rare lapper.” 

Boye, m. (thieves’), warder, or 
“bloke;” convict who performs 
the functions of executioner at the 
convict settlements of Cayenne or 
New Caledonia. 

Brae, m . (thieves’), name , “mon* 
niker,” or “ monarch.” 

Braconner (gamesters’), to cheat, 
or “to bite.” Properly to poach. 

Brader (popular), to sell articles 
dirt cheap . 

Braillande, braillarde,/ (thieves’), 
drawers. From the" old word 
braies, breeches. 

Braillard, m. (popular), street singer, 
or “street pitcher.” According 
to the Slang Dictionary, the latter 
term applies to negro minstrels, 
ballad-singers, long-song men, 
men “ working a board” on which 
has been painted various exciting 
scenes in some terrible drama, &c. 

Braise, f (popular), money , 

‘ loaver.” See Quibus. 

J .ii pas d l raise pour mi f* nd’ d’un litre, 

I as ratme d’un meuid cass* i cinq. 

Rich spin. 

Braiser (popular), to pay, “ to 

dub.” 

Braiseur (popular), wan who is 
very free with fits money. 

Brancard (popular), superannuate f 
gay •woman. 
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Brancards, m. pi. (popular), hands, 
or “ flappers ;” legs, or “ pins ; ” 
— de laine, weak or lame legs. 

Un poseur qui vcut me la faire h la re- 
dresse, quo ccs deux fltites repGchdes par 
vous dans la lance du puits n’avaient jamais 
porte unc femme, jc me connais cn bran- 
cards de dames, c’c r .t pas ca du tout.— 
MacA, Mon Premier Crime. 

Branche, f (popular), friend , 
“ mate.” Ma vieille —, old fel¬ 
low ! “old cock 1” (Familiar) 
Avoir de la — , to have elegance, 
“dash.” 

Brancher (thieves’ and cads’), to 
lodge, “to perch,” or “roost.” 

Brandillantc, brandilleuse, f 
(thieves’), bell, or “ ringer.” 

Branlante, f (popular), watch , or 
“ticker.” 

Branlantes, f. pi, (popular), eld 
men's teeth. 

Branque, m. (thieves’), donkey, 
“ moke.” 

Bras, brasse, adj. (thieves’), large. 
h rom brasse, a fathom. 

Eraser , (llueves’), des fades, to 
ferge documents, to “ screeve fake¬ 
ments to forge bank-notes, or to 
luke queer-soft.” 

Brasset, m, (thieves’), big. stoui 
man. 

Brave, m. (popular), shoemaker, or 
“ snob.” 

Br^chct, m. (popular), stomach. 

Br^chctelles, /, a kind of German 
cakes eaten a/ icershofs. 

Breda-strcet, the quarter of Notre- 
JDamc-dc-J.orette patronized by 
women f tkedemi-n. i: the Paris 
Pimlico, or St. John’s Wood), 

Bredoche,/ (popular), centime. 

Bredouille, f. (popular), chevalier 
de la —, one who goes out shooting 


0:1 Sundays in the purlieus of 
Paris. From revenir bredouille, 
to return with an empty bag. 

Breloque, f. (popular), a clock. 
Properly watch trinket. 

Brfcme, m. and f. (popular), vendor 
of countermarks at the door of thea¬ 
tres. Une—,/ (thieves’), playing 
card, “ flat,” or“broad”(breme is a 
flat fish, the bream). Une — de pac- 
quelins, geographical map. Ma- 
quiller les brumes, to haTtdle cards , 
to play at cards, “ to fake broads;” 
to mark cards in certain ways , to 
construct them on a cheating prin¬ 
ciple , “ to stock briefs.” Maquil- 
leur de brumes, card-sharper, or 
“ broadsman,” generally one 
whose spkiclitl is the three-card 
trick. 

Lc perdant, blfcmc, crispe ses poings. Les 
compares s'approchcnt au maquilleur de 
bremes (trip tcur de cartes), qui s’e>t re- 
lev<f, avee un Eclair mauvais dans ses yeux 
ternes . . . il sc recule ct siffle. A ce 
signal arrive un gosse, en courant, qui crie 
d’une voix aigufc: Pet ! vli la roussc ! 
Dlcanillons I—Richkpin, Le Pavi. 

(Prostitutes’) Une brfcme, card de¬ 
livered by the police to registered 
prostitutes. Fille en —, registered 
prostitute. 

Br£meur, m. (thieves’), card player, 
“ broad faker.” 

Br&mier, m. (thieves’), manufac¬ 
turer of playing cards. 

Br6silien, m. (popular), wealthy, 
generous man, “ rag-splawger.” 

Bricabracologie, art of deai:ng in 
or collecting brie-h-brae or knick- 
knacks. 

Bricard, n>. (popular), staircase. 

Bricheton, m. (popular), bread; 
— d’attaqu t, four-pound loaf. 

Bricole, f. (populoi), small, odd 
jobs that only procure scant, fro- 






Bricoler — Brindezingi{e . 



fits. Propei ly a shoulder-strap used 
by costermongers to draw their 
bar rent’s. 


Bricoler (popular), to male an 
effort; to give a good pull ; to do 
anything in a hurried and clumsy 
manner; to carry on some affair 
in a not over straightforward way . 

Bricoleur, m. (popular), man who 
will undertake any kind of work, 
any sundry jobs. 

Bricul, bricul6, m. (thieves '), police 
inspector. 

Bridaukil (thieves’), gold watch 
chain , “ redge slang,” or “ red. 
tackle.” 


Bride, /. (thieves’), watch chain, 
* 4 slang ; ” convicts chain. (Popu¬ 
lar) Vieille —, worthless , dis¬ 
carded object ; term of contempt for 
individuals . 

Bride (thieves’), shackled. 

Brider^ (thieves’), to shut , “to 
dub;” to fasten on a fetter , or 
“ wife.” 


Brif (Breton), bread. 

Briffe, f (popular), food, \ “ belly 
timl>er bread. “ tommy.” p a .;- 
ser a —, to eat , “ to grub.” 

N'importe oil nous nour err.batons 
D’arlcquiu-, d*briHe ct U'rufcaioru,. 

Richkpin, Chanson de* Gueux. 

Briffer (popular), to cat, “ to grub.” 

Brigadier, m. (popular), baker’s 
foreman. 

Brigand, m. (popular), term of 
friendliness . Vieux —, you old 
scamp f 

Brigant, brigeant, m. (thieves’), 
hair, or “strommel.” 

Brigante or bringeante, f 
(thieves’), wig, or “periwinkle. 

Brigermts or bringeants, m. pi. 
(thieves^), hau\ ' ■ thatch.” Termed 
al&o “ tils, double.;, douillard 3 .” 


Brigeton, bricheton (popular;, 
bread, “tommy.” 

Brig-fourre, m. (military), briga¬ 
dier fourricr . 

Brignolet, m. (popular), bread, 
“ tommy.” 

Briller (thieves’), to light . 

Brimade, f. (military), euphemism 
for bullying; practical and of: n 
cruel jokes perpetrated at the mili¬ 
tary school of Saint-Cyr at the ex¬ 
pense of the newly joinea, termed 
“melons” (“snookers” at the 
R. M. Academy), such as toss¬ 
ing one in a blanket, together 
with boots, spurs, and brushes, 
or trying him by a mock court- 
martial for some supposed offence. 
An illustration with a vengeance 
of such practical joking occurred 
some years ago at an English 
garrison town. Some young 
officers packed up a colleague’s 
traps, without leaving in the 
rooms a particle of property, 
nailed the boxes to the floor, »nd 
laid a lie-goat in the bed. On the 
victim’s arrival they left him no 
time to give vent to his indignant 
feelings, for they cast him iiVo a 
fisherman’s net and dragged him 
downstairs, v.ith the result (hat 
the unfortunate officer barely 
escaped with his life. 

B rimer, to indulge in brim. :!es 
(which see). 

Brinde, f (popular), tall, la^ky 
woman ; landlord of a wine shop. 

Brindezingue, m. (thieves’), tin 
case of very small diameter con¬ 
taining implements, such as a 
fine steel saw or a watch-springs 
which they secrete in a peculiar 
manner. Says Delvau : — 

O.inmcnt urrvcM i!s It ArXirn c.-t in¬ 
strument d. •. i\ ncc nux invcsiig.uion* 
lc* plus minuticur l.i <Je3 ^cftJiera? Cat <.r. 
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Brindezingues — Brodancher. 





qu il faut dcmander M. le doctcur Am- 
uroise lardieu qui a fait unedtude spdcialc 
maladies dc la gaiuc naturellc de cet 
etui. 


(Mountebanks’) Etre en —, to be 
ruined , a bankrupt, “ cracked 
up,” or “ gone to smash.” 

Brindezingues, m. pi. (popular), 
ctre dans les — , to be intoxicated. 
F rom an old word brinde, toast. 

Bringue, m. (popular), bread , or 
“ soft tommy.” Mettre en —, to 
smash up. 

Brio, m. (familiar). Properly a musi¬ 
cal term. Figuratively, Parler, 
ecrire avec — , to speak or write 
ivtth spirit , in dashing style. 

Brioches,///, (popular). Literally 
gross misioJle. Figuratively, Faire 
^ es —• to lead a disorderly life. 

Briolet, m. (popular), thin, sour 
wine, that is, “ vin de Brie.” 

Briquemann, briquemon, m. 
(military), cavalry sword. 

Briquemon, m. (thieves , ), tinder 
box. 


Brisac, m. (popular), careless child 
who tears his clothes. 

3risacque, «. (popular), noise; 
noisy man . 

Bnsant, m. (thieves’), the wind. 


Prise ardor brisque, m. (miliiary), 
Pld soldtervnth Icur-senrice strifes. 

Brise, f. (sailors’), 1 fahe plicr le 
poucc. violent rate; _ £ „ rcn . 
ouille, west wind. u 


Bfiser (printers’), to ceaseworhinr. 
(Popular) Se la —, to «, ar-y, 
“ to mizzle.” See Patatrot. 

Briseur, m. The “ briseurs” (gens 
qui se la brisent), according to 
Vidocq, aie natives of Auvergne 
wb . pass themselves off for trades¬ 
men. The> at first gam the con¬ 


fidence of manufacturers or whole¬ 
sale dealers by paying in cash for 
a few insignificant orders, and 
swindle them afterwards on larger 
ones. The goods, denominated 
“ brisees,” are then sold much 
under value, and the unlawful 
proceed? are invested in Auvergne. 

Brisque, f (thieves’), year , or 
“stretch.” 

Brisques, f.pi. (gamblers’), the ace 
and figures in a pack of cards. 
When a player possesses all these 
in his game he is said to have “la 
triomphe ; ” (military) stripes. 

Brisure, f. (thieves’), swindle , or 
“ plant ; ” (printers’) temporary 
cessation of work. Grande —, 
total stoppage of work. 

Au Rappel, la pige dure six homes avec 

une brisure d'tinc dcmi-heureh.dix heures. 

— 130UTMV. 

Brob&che, m. (popular), centime. 

Brobuante, f (thieves’), ring , 
“ fawney.” 

Broc, m. (thieves’), farthing, or 
“ fadge.” 

Broc ante, m. (popular), old shoe. 

Brocanter (familiar), to be pottering 
about. 

Broche,/ (tradespeoples*), note of 
hand, or “ stiff.” 

Broches, f. pi. (popular), teeth, or 
“ head rails.” 

Brochet, m. (popular), pit of the 
stomach, for brechet; women's 
bully, or “ ponce.” 

Brocheton, m. (popular), young 

bully. 

Brochure, f (theatrical), printed 
play. 

Brodage, m. (thieves’), writing. 

Brodancher (thieves’), to w^iie ; 
to embroider. T i rants brodanchcs, 
embroidered stocKings. 




Brodancheur — Brouteur sombre . 



Bredancheur, tn. (thieves’), writer; 
— en cpge, scribe who for a 
cons liberation will undertake to 
do an illiterate person's corre¬ 
spondence (termed ecrivain pub¬ 
lic); — a la plaque, aux macarons, 
or a la cymbaie, notary public (an 
allusion to the escutcheon placed 
over a notary’s door). 

Brode, 7 ?i. (thieves’), melon* 

Broder (thieves’), to write ; — sur 
ks pret s is said of a gamester who , 
having lent a colleague a small 
sum of money, claims a larger 
amount than is due to him . 

Broderie,/ (thieves’), writing. 

Pas dc broderie, par cxemplc, tu con¬ 
nate le proverbe, lea Merits sont dcs miles 

et les paroles sont dcs femellcs.—ViDoco' 

M/motres. 

Brodeur, m. (thieves’), writer ; also 
a gamester who churns a larger 
sum than is due to him . 

Broque, m. (thieves’), farthing, 
II n’y a ni ronds, ni herplis, ni 
broque en ma felouse. I haven't 
got a sou , or a farthing, in my 
pocket. 

Broquillage, m. (thieves’), theft 
which comistsin substituting paste 
diamonds for the genuine article 
which a jcivdler displays for the 
supposed purchaser's inspection. 

Broquille, f (theatrical), nothing. 
Used in the expression, Ne pas 
dire une —, not to know a single 
word of one's part; (thieves’) 
a ring, or “ fawney ; ” a minute. 

Broquillcur, broquilleuse, / 
(thieves'), thiej who robs jewellers 
by substituting paste diamonds for 
the genuine which are shown to 
him cl: /o a bond-fide purchaser. 

Ei ob sc (populm), no ; nothing; — 
pour lui ! he sHan't have any l 
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Brosser (familiar), se — le ventre, 
to go without food, and, in a figura¬ 
tive sense, to be compelled to do 
without something. 

Brosseur, m. (artists’), one who 
paints numerous pictures of very 
large dimensions. Rubens' was a 
“ brosseur ; ” (military) flatterer . 
one who “ sucks up.” 

Brouce, f (popular), thrashing, 
“whopping.” 

Brouf, m. (codfishers’), wind blow - 
ingfrom the main . 

Brouillard, m. (popular), chasser 
TT> io have a morning drop of 
spirits, “dewdrop.” Etre dans 
1 ^ —> be “fuddled,” or tipsy. 
baire du —, to smoke, “to blow 
a cloud.” 

Brouille, f, seiies of pettifogging 
contrivances which a lawyer brings 
into play to squeeze as much profit 
as he can out of a law a ffair. 

Brouill6, adj. (familiar), avec la 
monnaie, penniless, “hard up ; ” 
— avec sa blanchisseuse, with 
linen not altogether of a sn 070 - 
while apt: araiuoe ; — avec l’ortho- 
graphe, a bad speller. 
Broussailles, / pi. (pnpula:), 

etre dans les —, to be tipsy, “ob¬ 
fuscated.” See Pompette, 

Brouta, m. (Saint-Cyi school), 
s } : ch. From the uame of a pro¬ 
fessor who was a good elocu¬ 
tionist. 

B route, f (popular), bread, 
‘ tommy.” 

Brouter (popular), to eat, “to 
&n»b. 3 The expression is used by 
\ iilun, and is scarcely slung. 

I^ em » ^ Jean Ratruycj, jc domic . . . 
f""' 1 s jour;, unc talemoure (. .<av), 

Tour brouter • t fourrer sa mouse. 

Brouteur sombre, m. (popular), 
d ponding, melancholy man. 
croaker.” 





Broyeur dc noir en chambre — BucJieric. 
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Broyeur de noir cn chambre 
(familiar), literary man who 
writes on melancholy themes. 

Bruant (Breton), cock; egg. 
Bruantez (Breton), hen, 

Bruge, m. (thieves’), locksmith. 


Brugerie,/, locksmith's shop. 

Brtlage, (familiar), the act of 
Oeing mined, “ going to smash.” 


Br til ant, m. (thieves 5 ), fire; hearth. 

Brtlle, m. and ad/, (popular), failure 
oj an undertaking ; (familiar) II 
don de l’argent partout il est — 
dans le pays, he owes money to 
everybody, his credit is gone. C’est 
un article —, an article which will 
no longer sell. L’cpicier est —, 
thy grower refuses any more credit. 
Un politicien — , a politician 
whose influence is gone. U n auteur 
* <i« author who has spoilt him - 
r in vogu?. Unefille 
bruke, a girl who in spite of assidu¬ 
ous attendance at balls , crv., has 
f<-dc i to obtain a husband, Une 
a !aire bnllce, an : successful un¬ 
dertaking, or spoilt bv bad manage- 
v . lcrtt ' u n act cur — , an actor who 
Jo,' some reason or other can no 
longer find favour with the public . 


severe ihras 
>’■3, defeat; hurried and unlai 

Jut auction for contracts . 


la rampe 

L 3 % d . 0/ an aacr who performs 
as if he were alone , and with- ut 

lo iJu common success of 
the i-icy, or hi, colleagues ; — du 
sucre, to obtain apple t. (P opu . 
jar) tfrQler, abbreviation of Luiler 
la cei vebe, to blow ends brains 
Cl!t ' y ^ mort ou je te hrffie, 

ao *j * Gunge, or / blenv you: brains 
on:, bn — une, to smoke, “ to 
blow a cloud. ” (Thieves 5 ) BrOler le 


pegriot, to obliterate all traces of a 
theft or crime. Ne — rien. 10 
suspect nothing. 

Brtlleur, tn. (theatrical), de plan¬ 
ches, spirited actor . 

Brusquer (gamesters’), la marque, 

. to mark more points than have 
been scored , when playing cards. 

Brutal, m. (familiar), cannon. 

Brutifier (popular), to make one 
stupid by dint of upbraiding or 
badgering him. 

Brution, m. (students’), cadet of the 
“ Prytanle Militaire dc la Idle kef 
a Govei nment school for the sons 
of officers. 

Brutium, m., “ Pry tan Je Militaire 
de la Filchc.” From Brutus, pro¬ 
bably on account of the strict 
discipline in that establishment. 

Brutus, m. (thieves’), Brittany . 

Bruyances, f. pi. (familiar), great 
pufing up in newspapers or other¬ 
wise. 

Bu, adf. (popular), in liquor, 
“tight.” See Pompette. 

Kh ben ! oui, j’suis bu fct puis, quoi? 

Qu^ qu’vous m’voulez, messieurs c'la 
reus sc ? 

Est-c’que vous n’aimex pas comme moi 
A vous rinccr la earj^arous^c ? 

Bichkpik, La CJkaMum dcs Cueujc. 

Btiche./i Literally log; (tailors’) 
article of clothing. CoJler sa — 
au gr£le, to remit a piece of v -ork 
to the master. Temps de—, work- 
time. (Popular) lidclie, lueifer 
match; (thieves’) — flambante, 
or plombante, lueifer match. 

BOcher (familiar), to work hard , 
“to sweat;'” to belabour, “to 
lick.” (Popular) Sc —, to fight , 

“ to slip into pne another.” 

BQcheiie, f. (popular), /f 
“mill.” ° ’ 
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Bucheur —Buveur d'encre. 



BUcheur, m. (familiar), one zvho 
works hard y “ a swat.” 

Buen-rctiro, m. (familiar), private 
place of retirement; (ironically) 
latrines, or “West Central.” 

Buffet, m. (popular), avoir le — 
garni, to have had a hearty meal ; 
— vide, to be fastings to have 
nothing in the “locker.” Bas de 
— , see Bas. Remouleur de — , 
organ-grinder, 

Buif, m. (military), shoemaker, 

Bull-Park, m. (students’), BullicSs 
dancing-rooms, situated near the 
Luxembourg, patronized by the 
students of the Quartier Latin, 
but invaded, as most places of a 
similar description now are, by 
the protectors of gay girls. 

Buquer (thieves’), to commit a 
robbery at a shop under pretence of 
asking for change ; (popular; to 
strikey a corruption of the slane 
term bGcher. 

Votxs aver, dit dans votre interrogutoire 

devant Monsieur le Juge d’i l-.truriion • 

J'ai buou6 ivec m >n marteau.- Gazette 

tits Trihunaux. 

Bureau arabe, m. (soldiers’ in 
Algeria), absinthe mixed with 
“orgeat,” a kind of liquor made 
with almonds. 

Burettes,/, pi. (thieves* and popu¬ 
lar), pistols y “barking irons.” 
laterally phials. 

Burlin, burlingue, in. (popular), 
office ; desk. For bureau. 

Chez I’licr* Jacob pour le jour «lc sa fJte, 
A mu butt.ague if voulait I'envoyer. 

La trance. 



Busard, m., bus e,/, buson, m. 
(familiar and popular), dully slow, 
thick-witted man, “ blockhead.” 

Bustingue (thieves’), lodging house, 
dossing ken.” 

Bute, butte, or bute h regret,/ 
(thieves’), guillotine. Monter a la 
— , to be guillotined. 

But£, adj. (thieves’), guillotined ; 
murdered. See FauchS. 

IIs font butd coups de vingt-deux.— 
®^Sub. (.They killed him bf s'abb in* 

Buter (thieves’), to kill> to guillotine; 
to execute. 


On va lc 1 -.ter, il est depuis deux mois 
gerhc ^ la pa vie— Balzac, (/it is gain * 
to be executed, At zuas sentenced to death 
two months ago.) 


Buteur (thieves’), murderer ; execu¬ 
tioner. See Taule. 

Butin, m. (soldiers’), equipment. 

Butre (thieves’), dish. 


Buvailler (popular), to drink little 

or slowly. 


Buvailleuror buvaillon, m. (popu¬ 
lar)* ij man who cannot stan-i 
drink . 


Buvene,/ (common), a beerhouse , 
termed brasserie . From the old 

word beuverie. 

Buveur d’encre, m. (soldiers’), any 
military man connected with the 
administration ; clerk , or “quill- 
driver. ” 

L expression de buveurs d’cncre ne 
xappltque strictcment qu’nux engages 
volv.Titaircs qu'on emik.ic dar<* le* bureaux, 
oti its echappcnt aux tigueui* «iu : civ.ce, 
^prdtcxtequ’ilsonn • - 

b.LK RfilFFBNDRr.o, L>i V'u de Gamism. 
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C > (popular), etre un“—, to be an 
arrant fool. Euphemism for a 
coarse word of three letters with 
which the walls are often 
adorned ; — comme la lune, ex- 
trendy stupid . 

9 a (popular), ctre—, to he the right 
sort. C*est un peu —, that's excel¬ 
lent, “ fizzing.” Avoir de —, to 
be wealthy. (Familiar) £a manque 
de panache, it lacks finish or dash. 
•F.lh- a de —, she has a full , well- 
d>. lopedfigure. 

Ca b, m. (abbreviation of cabotin), 
contemptuous expression applied 
„ ™tyr*l third-rate actor , or 
* surf. 


Cab ( cabou (thieves* and pot 

m dog, “tyke.** Le — jaspii 
the dog darks. W 

Cahande f (popular), candle , 

. Estourbir la —, to ll 
t'ic candle out. 

(P ° Pl ' lar ). ° ,d h *t. U 
7’ rapacious old uvm: 
I ri.pcrlv, cabas, a « •Oman's lat 
Cabasser (popular). to chatter, 
gaofiie; to aelude, or " ba 
boozle; to steal, •• to prig.” 

Cabasseur, m (popular), sc and 
**H A "prig.” S 

Grmche. 


Cabe, vi. (students*), third year 
stu r: n , at the Scale Noimaie, * 
h'-t er trait,ing school for pro- 
lc.’aors, and one which holds the 
irrat rank among Colleges of the 


C 


University of France ; (popular) 
a dog. See Cabo. 

Cabermon, m. (thieves*), wine¬ 
shop, “lush-crib.” A corruption 
of cabaret. 

Cabestan, m . (thieves*), police 
inspector;police officer, “crusher,” 
“ pig,** “copper,” or U rccler.” 

Cabillot, m. (sailors*), soldier, 
" lobster.*’ 

CAble d rimouque, m. (filler- 
mens*), tow-line. 

Souque I attrape cnrguer I Pare Ik 
1‘amarrc I Et souque ! 

Cest lc coup Jes ludcurs et du c.'ible a 

rimouque. 

La oula ouli oula oula tchalez i 

Hvurdi 1 les halcurs, oh! Jes halcur*. hale* t 
Richkpin, La Mer . 

Cabo, r*. (popular), dog, or “ bui- 
fer.” Michel derives this from 
clabaud, a worthless dog, anti 1.. 
I-archey from qui aboie, pro¬ 
nounced qu'aboie. .Lc— du com* 
mis.saire, the police magistrates 
secretary. See Chien. (Military) 
El£ve —, one who is getting 
qualified for the duties of a cor¬ 
poral. 

Cabocbon, m (popular). llow % 
“prop/ 1 or “bang. 

Cabontc, or oatuoufit, f. (mili¬ 
tary), candle. 

Cabot, m. (common), third-rate 
actor , or ^urf term of con¬ 
tempt applied to an a*, tor. Abbre¬ 
viation of cabotin. Also a a eg. 
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Caboti riage — Cad or. 



Cabotinage, m. (familiar), life of 
hardships which most actors have 
to live b 'fore they acquire any re¬ 
putation. 

Cabotine (familiar), bad actress; 
strolling actress , or one who belongs 
to a troupe of li barn stormers.” 

Cabotiner (familiar), lobe a strolling 
actor ; to mix with cabotins ; to fall 
into their way of living , which is 
not exactly a “proper ” one. 

Caboulot, m. (familiar), small caff 
where customers are waited ipon 
by girls ; small cafe where the 
splcialitiis the retailing of cherry 
brandy , absinthe , and sweet li¬ 
quors ; best sort of wine-shop. 

Cabriolet, m., short rope or strap 
wifh a double loop affixed , made 
past to a criminars wrists , the 
extremity being held by a police 
officer ; small box for labels • 
woman's bonnet. 

Cabrion, m. {artists'), fainter with¬ 
out talent , or “ dauber ; ” practical 
joker. In the Mysteres de dans 
of Eugene Sue, Cabrion, a painter, 
nearly drives the doorkeeper 
Pipelet mad by his practical 
jokes. 

Cachalot, m. (sailors’), old sailor , 
old ‘ ' tar. " Properly spermaceti 

whale. 

Cache-folie, in. (popular), drawers; 
false hair. 

Cachemar, eachemince, m. 
(thieves’), cell, “clinch.” From 
cachot, black hole. 

Cachemire, m. (popular), clout; 
— d 'osier, rag-picker*s wicker 
basket. 

Void lc. Liflins qal passent, le crochet 
■ >g et lea ptuvres Untcrnes sent re- 

cunliio-d . le cuchrmured’oa.ier,—Ricm;- 

**iw, Le i‘avi. 

Cache-mis&re (familiar), coat but¬ 
ton'd up to the chin to conceal the 
absence of linen. 


Cachemitte, f (thieves’), cell. 
“clinch.” 


Cachemuche. See Cachemar. 


Cacher (popular), to cat , “ to grub. ” 

Cachet, rn. (thieves’ and cads’), 
de la Republique, the mark of 
one's heel on a person's face, a 
kind of farewell indulged in bv 
night ruffians, especially when the 
victim’s pockets do not yield a 
satisfactory harvest. (Familiar) 
Le —, the fashion, “quite the 
thing.” 


Et ce n’est pa* Iui qui porteralt des 
gants vert-pomme s! lc cachet ctait dc les 
porter sang de boraf. - p. Mahalin, 
Mesdamcs de Cccur Volant. 

Cacique, mhead scholar in a 
division at the Ecole Normals. 


Cadavre, in. (familiar and popular), 
body ; a secret misdeed , “a skele¬ 
ton in the locker ; ” tangible proof 
of anything. Grand —, tall man. 
Se mettre qucdquechose dans le —, 
to eat. See Mastiqucr. 

Cadenne, f (thieves’), chain 
fastened round the neck. La 
grande — was formerly the name 
given to the gang of convuts which 
went from Pans to the hulks at 
Toulon. 


Cadet, m. (thieves*), crowbar , or 
Jemmy.” Termed also “Fen- 
fant, Jacques, sucre de poinmos, 
birihi, rigolo ; ” (popular) breech . 
I*auer — , to be guilty of contemp- 
Uv-e mean actions ; to be a lick¬ 
spittle. Raise — ! you be hangedl 
Ron pour — is said of any 
worthless object or unpleasant 
letter. 


‘ adichon, m. (thieves’), watch, 
“Jerry,” or “red toy.” 

Cador (thieves’), dog, “tyke;” — 
du commissure, secretary to the 
“ commissaire dc police," a kind 
oj police magistrate. 



Cadouilie — Ci 2 is son. 



Cadouille, f (sailors'), rattan. 

Eflart's do no pas recevoir dc coups de 
cadouille, ils s’cloigncnt k reculons, ct leurs 
piosternations ne s’arrctcnt plu;;.— Bonne* 
tain, Au Tonkin. 


Cad ran, m. (popular), breech ,, or 
** bum ; ” — lunaire, same mean* 
mg* See Vasistas. 

Cadratin, m. (printers’), top hat , 
or “ stove pipe; ” (police) staff of 
detectives; (journalists’) atiocrv - 
phal letter. 


Cafard, m. (military), officer who 
iwxkcs himself unpleasant; a busy¬ 
body. 


Cafarde,y. (thieves’), moon, ‘‘parish 
lantern ; ” cup . 

Cafarder (popular), to be a hypo - 
crite, a “ mawworm.” 


Cafe, m. C’est un peu fort de — , it 
is really too bad, coming’it too strong. 
Prendre son —, to laugh at. 

Cafetiere, f (thieves’ and cads’), 
head, “canister.” See Tronche. 


Cafiot, m., weak coffee. 

Cafouillade(boatmens’)y«//rozwWf. 
Cafouilleux, m, (popular), esp^ce 
dcrT”' bkxhhead! “bally boun- 


Ca ^ e » f (popular), workshop with 
rooj ; prison, or “ stone jug; * 
• * c “apons, monastery; — t 

J X/! Se3> nunn *y ; — k poulets, 
, (?* na>) rw loom, “a hole:' 
(printers ) workshop. ’ 

Cageton, m. (thieves’), may-bug. 

Cagne,/. (popular), wretched horse, 
or sere w ; ” worthless dog; laty 
person ; police op.cer, or “ bobby 

Cagnotte,/. (familiar), money-boxin 
w itch u rep: -- fed each player's con¬ 
tribution to the expenses of a game. 
I 4 iue^ unc , to deposit in a money¬ 
box the winnings of play rs which 
are to be tnve » d to the common 
advantage of the whole party. 



Cagou, m. (thieves’), rogue who 
operates single - handed ; expert 
thief or “gonnof,” who takes 
charge of the education of the ur- 
initiated after the manner of the 
old Jrw Fagir (see Oliver 7wist) ; 
a tutor such as is to be met with its 
a “buz napper’s academy,” or 
training school for thieves; in 
olden times a lieutenant of the 
“ grand Coere,” or king of rogues. 
The kingdom of the “grand 
Coere ” was divided into as many 
districts as there were “provinces” 
or counties in France, each super¬ 
intended by a “cagou.” Says 
Le Jargon de VArgot :— 

Lc cagou du pasqudin d’Anjou refsolut 

de sc venger da lui et dc lui jouer quclquc 

tour chenAtre. 

Cahua, m. (French soldiers’ in Al¬ 
geria), coffee. Pousse —, brandy. 

Caillasse,y (popular), stones . 

Caill6 (thieves’), fish. 

Caillou, m. (popular), grotesque 
face ; head , or “ block ; ” nose , or 
“ boko ; ” — deplume, bald head, 
or “ bladder of lard.” N’avoir 
plus de mousse sur le —, to be bald, 
“ to be stag-faced.” 

Cailloux, m. pi. (popular), petirs 
—, diamonds. 

Caiman, m. (Ecole Nomiale school), 
usher. 

Caisse, f. (popular), d’eparrne, 
mouth, or “rattle-trap;" (fami¬ 
liar) — des reptiles , fund for the 
bribing of journalists ; — noire, 
secret funds at the disposal of the 
Home Sc retary and Prefect of 
Police. 13attre la —, to puff up. 
Sauver la —, to appropriate or ab¬ 
scond with the contents o, the cash- 
box. 

Caisson, m. (familiar), head, “nut.” 
Se fa ire sauter le —, to blow one's 
brains out. 




Calabre — Calotin. 



abre, m. (thieves’), scurf. 


Calain, m. (thieves’), vine-dresser. 

Calancher (vagrants’), to die, “ to 
croak.” See Pipe. 

Calande (thieves’), walk, lounge. 

Calandriner (popular), le sable, to 
live a wretched, poverty-stricken 
life. 

Cale, f. (sailors’), se lester la — , to 
cat and drink . See Mastiqucr. 

Cal6, cal6e, adj., properly propped 
up; (popular) welloff, “withplenty 
of the needful.” 

Calebasse, /. (popular), head , or 
“ cocoa-nut.” Grande —, tall, 
thin, badly attired woman. Vend re 
la —, to rrjead a secret . 

Calebasses, /. (popular), large soft 
breasts. Literally gourds . 

Calfege,/ (thieves’), kept woman. 

Calence, f. (popular), dearth of 
work. 

Caler (popular), to do; to do nothing; 
to be out of work, or “out of col¬ 
lar ; ” to strike work ; — l’ecole, to 
flay the truant. Se — , to eat. 
Se — les amygdales, to eat , “to 
grub.” (Thieves’) Caler des 
boulins aux lourdcs, to bore holes 
in doors. 

Caleter (popular), to decamp , “to 
hook it. See Patatrot. 

Cal ear (popular), lazy workman , or 
“ shicer ; ” man out of work ; but¬ 
ler ; waiter (from the German 
keliner). 

Calfater (sailors’), se — le bee, to 
eat. Literally to caulk. 

Caliborgne. See Calorgne, 

Calicot, m. (familiar), drapes assis¬ 
tant, or “ counter jumper.” 

Caiieote, sweetheart, or “ flame,” 
of a “ knight of .he yard.” 


Caliiomien (popular), rich , “worth 
a lot of tin.” See Monacos. 

Calin, msmall tin fountain which 
the retailers of coco carry on their 
backs. Coco is a cooling draught 
made of liquorice, lemon, and 
water. 

Calino, m. (familiar), ninny; one 
capable of the most enormous 
“ bulls.” 

CaHnotade,/, sayings of a calino 
(which see). 

Calinttes, f. (popular), breeches , 
or “hams,” or “ sit-upons. ” 

Callot, m. (thieves’), scurry. 

Callots, m . pi. (old cant), variety 
of tramps. 

Les callots sont ceux qui sont teigneux 

veritable s ou contrefai:.. ; lrr. uns ct ks 

autre truchcnt tant aux entiffes que dans 

les vergnes .—Le Jargm de VArgot. 

Calme et inodore (familiar), £tre 
—, to assume a decorous appear¬ 
ance. Soycz —, behave yourself 
with decorum ; do not be flurried 

Calombe. See Cabande. 

Caloquet, m. (thieves’), hat; 
crown. See Tubard. 



Calot, m. (thieves’), thimble; wal¬ 
nut shell; eye. Properly large 
marble. Iioiter des calots, to 
squint. Reluquer des calots, to 
gate, « to stag.” 

J ai un chouctt' xnoure, 

La bouch’ plus p tit* quo les calots. 

Rxciiewk. 

Calot, clothier's shops . An, or 
“ counter-jumper ; ” over-pat licu- 
lar, troublesome customer. 

Calotin, tn. (familiar), priest; one 
of the Clerical party . 




Calotte — Can dot. 


<SL 


Calotte, f (familiar), clergy. Lc 
regiment de la —, the company of 
the Jesuits . 

Calott6e, f (rodfishers’), worm- 
box. 

Calvigne, or clavignc, f 
(thieves*), vine. 

Calvin, or clavin, m. (thieves’), 

grapes. 

Calypso, f (popular), faire sa —, 
to show off ,| to pose. 

Cam,/, (thieves’), lampagne de —, 
country, or “drum.” 

Camarade, tn. (popular), de pionce, 
bedfellow; (military) regimental 
hair-dresser. (Familiar) Bon petit 
— is said ironically of a col¬ 
league who does one an ill turn, 
or slanders one. 

Camarde, f (thieves’), death. 
Baiscr la —, to die. See Pipe. 

Camarder (thieves’), to die. 

Camarluche, m. (popular), com- 
rode, “mate.” 

Cam arc, m. (popular), comrade, or 
“mate.” 

Caraboler (popular), to fall Arum. 


Cambriot, m. (popular), hat, 
“tile.” See Tubard. 

Cambroniser, euphemism for em* 
merder (which see). 

Cambronne ! euphemism fora low 
but energetic expression of refusal 
or contempt, which is said to 
have been the response of General 
Cambronne at Waterloo when 
called upon to surrender (see Les 
Alisirables, by V. Hugo). Sterne 
says, in his Sentimental four my, 
that “ the French have three 
words which express all that can 
be desired—‘ diable ! * * peste !’ ” 
The third he has not mentioned, 
but it seems pretty certain it must 
be the one spoken of above. 

Cambrouse, f. (popular), a taw¬ 
drily-dressed servant girl; a semi- 
professional street-walker, “dolly 
mop;” (thieves’) country,suburbs. 

Cambrouser (servants’), to get en¬ 
gaged as a maidservant. 

Cambrousien, m, ^ thieves’), pea¬ 
sant, or “joskin.” 

Cambrousier, m. (thieves ’),country 
thief. 


Cambouis, m. (military), armyser- 
vice corps. Properly cart grease. 


Cambnau, enmbrieux, m. (pot 
lar), hat, or “ tile.” See Tuba: 

eambriole, /. (thieves 1 ), room, 
cnb; shop, or " swag. 

Gy, Marpaux, gy nous re rao uchoiis 
Te; rouihardcs ct la cnolc 
Qui par fume ta cambriule. 


Richbpin. 


Carnbriole de milord, sumptuous 
apartment. Rinccr une —, to 
plunder a room or shop. 


Cambrioleur, m. (thieves’), thief 
who operates in ap . Aments ; — & 
Han, t h sfof that description who 
operates at random, or on “spec.” 


Cambroux, m. (thieves’), servant; 
waiter. 

Cambuse, /. (popular), house, 01 
“crib;” sailors' cant on; wine¬ 
shop. 

Camilla, m., kept woman (La Dame 
aux Camelias, by A. b'umas 
fils). 

Camelot, m. (popular), tradesman; 
thief; hawker of any articles. 

Le camelot, e’est le Parisien pur san^ ... 
e’est lui qui vend lea questions, Ita. jouct.; 
nouveaux, les drapeaux aux jours de fete, 
les immouc'.iesaux jmrsdoduiil. les verres 
noirds aux joura d'cclip.- . . tics cartes 
transparentes sur Ic P- ulevard ct Jos 
in > .cs pieusc* ur la place du Pamli^ou. 
— kictiEriN, Le PaW 
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Catneloie — Canard. 
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amelote, f (popular), prostitute 
of the lowest class, or “draggle- 
tail ; ” (thieves’) — griuchie, 
stolen property. Etre pris la — 
en pogne, or en pied, to be caught , 
%i 'flagrante delicto ,” with the stolen 
property in one's possession. Laver 
la —, to sell stolen property . 
Prendre la — en pogne, to steal 
from a person's hand. 

Cameloter (popular), to sell; to 
cheapen ; to beg ; to tramp. 

Camerluche or camarluche, m. 
(popular), comrade , or “mate.” 

Camionner (popular), to conduct; 
to lead about. 


Camp, m. (popular), ficher le — , to 
decamp. Lever lc — , to strike work. 
Piquer une romance au —, to 
sleep. 

Campagne,/ (prostitutes’), allcr k 
la —, to be imprisoned in Saint - 
Lazare , a dip it for prostitutes fo und 
by the police without a registration 
card, or sent there for sanitary 
motives. ( Thieves’) Barboteur de 
—, night thief. Garmons de —, or 
escarpes, highwaymen or house¬ 
breakers who pretend to be pedlars. 

Campe, f (cads’), flight; c ~ mping. 

Camper (cads’), to flee, “to brush.” 

Camperoux. See Cambroux. 


Camisard, in. (military), soldier of 
th: 44 Bataillon d'Afrique," a corps 
composed of liberated military 
convicts, who, after having under¬ 
gone their sentence, are not sent 
back to their respective regiments. 
They are incorporated in the Ba- 
taillon d’Afrique,a regiment doing 
duty iu Algeria or in the colonies, 
where they complete their term of 
: ervicc ; en bord^c, same 
meaning. 

Camisole, / (popular), waistcoat, 
or “benjy.” 

Camoufle,/ (thieves’), description 
of one's personal, appearance; 
dress; light or candle, “glim.” 
La — s’estourbe, the light is going 

out. 


Camphr*, m. (popular), brandy. 

Camphrier, m. (popular), retailer 
of spirits ; one who habitually gets 
drunk on spirits. 

Campi (cads’), expletive. Tant pis 
— 1 so much the worse ! 

Camplouse, f. (thieves’), country. 

Camuse,/.' (thieves’), carp ; death; 
flat-nosed. 

Can, m. (popular), abbreviation of 
canon, glass of wine. Prendre 
un — sur le comp, to have a glass 
of wine at the bar. 

Canage, m. (popular), death-throes. 

Canaillade, /. ^popular), offence 
against the law. 


Camouflement, m . (thieves’), dis¬ 
guise. 

Camoufler (thieves’), to learn; to 
adulterate. Se —, to disguise one¬ 
self 

Je in*5 camoufle cn pelican, 

J’ai ail pel lard Si la tigna-sc. 

Vive la lampagne du cam I 

Rjchcpih. 

Camouflet, m. (thieves’), candle¬ 
stick. 


. J ai Tut beaucoup de folios dans ma 
jeunc ; main au courr d une existence 
accidcntee et d<£cou:>uc, jo r.\»i pas i me 
reprocher one seule canaillade.— MacA. 

Canaillon, m. (popular), vieux — , 

old curmudgeon. 

Canard, m (familiar), newspaper; 
clarionet; (trmnear drivers’) horse. 
(P pular) Bouillon de —, water. 
(Thieves’) Canard sans plumes, 
bull's pizzh, or rattan used jot 
contacts . 



Canarder—Canton ade. 


Canarder(popular), to take in, “to 
bamboozle ; ” to quiz , “to carry 
on.” 


Canardier, m. (popular), jour¬ 
nal: st; render of neiuspapcrs; {jour¬ 
nalists 5 ) one who concocts “ca¬ 
nards, 55 or false news ; (printers*) 
newspaper compositor . 


Canarie, 
“ flat.” 


m. (popular), simpleton , or 


Canasson, in. (popular), horse, or 
“ gee ; ” . old-fashioned woman's 
bonnet. Vieux —! old fellow l “old 
cock ! ” 


Cancre, m, (fishermens’), jus de —, 
landsman, or “ land-lubber.” 
Cancre, properly poor devil'. 

Cancrelat, m. (popular), avoir un 
— dans la boule, to be crazy. For 
other kindred expressions, see 
Avoir. Cancrelat, properly ka - 
her lac, or American cockroach. 

Cane, f. (thieves’), death. 

Can ell e,/. (thieves’), the town of 
Caen. 

Can^-r (thieves’), la p^grenne, to 
static. Caner, properly to shirk 
danger . 

Caneson. See Canasson* 

Caneton, m. (familiar), insignifi¬ 
cant newspaper. Termed also 
“feuille do chou.” 

Caneur, m. (popular), poltroon, or 
“ cow babe. 1 

Caniche, m. (popular), general term 
fff a I’roperly poodle. 

Termed also “ cabgie, cabot.” 
It also lias the signification of 
spectacles, on allusion to the dog, 
generally a poodle, which acts as 
the blind man’s pride. (Thieves 5 ) 
Cani.'be, a bale provided with 
handies, compared to a poodle’s 
ears. 


Canne, f (police and thieves’), snr- 
vt it lance exercised by the police on 


the movements of liberated convicts . 
Also a liberated convict who has a 
certain town assigned him as a 
place of residence, and which he is 
not at liberty to leave . Casser sa 
— , to break bounds. Une vieille 
—, or une —, an old offender. 
(Literary) Canne, dismissal , the 
* ‘ sack. 5 ’ Offrir une —, to disv:iss 
from one's emplcyment, “ to give 
the sack.” 

Canon, m. (popular), glass of wine 
drunk at the bar of a wine-shep. 
Grand —, the fifth of a litre 
of wine, and petit — , half that 
quantity. Viens prendre un — 
su 5 1’ zinc, mon vieux zig, I say, 
oldfellow, come and have a glass at 
the bar. Se bourrer le — , to eat 
to excess, “ to scorf.” 

Canonner (popular), to drink 
•wine at a wine-shop; to bean habi¬ 
tual tippler. 

Canonneur, m. (popular), tippler, 
a wine bibber. 

Canonnier de la pifece humide, 

in. (military), hospital orderly. 

Canonnifcre, /. (popular), ike be¬ 
hind, or “ tockas.” See Vasis- 
tas. Charger la —, to cat, “to 
grub,” Gargousses de la —, 
vegetables. 

Cant, m. (familiar), show of fake 
virtu:. From the English word. 

Cantaloup, m. (popular), foot. 
“duffer,’ 5 or “cull.” Properly 
a kind of melon. 

Ah cfc I dofc sort-il done cc cantn’oup. 

Ricard. 

Cantique, m. (freemasons’), bac¬ 
chanalian song. 

Canton, m. (thieves’), prison , or 
“stir.’’ For synonyms sec Motte. 
Comte de —, jailer , “ dubsman, ” 
or “ jigger-dubberl” 

Cantonade,/. (literary), ^crire a la 
—, to write productions which are 
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Canton trier -— Capsule. 



by the public . From a 
theatrical expression, Parler a la 
—, to spciib to an invisible person 
behind the scenes. 


Cantonnier. in. {thieved), prisoner, 
one in “quod.” 

Canulant, adj. (familiar), tedious , 
tiresome, “boring.” From ca- 
nule, a clyster-pipe. 

Canularium, m. (Ecole Normale), 
ordeal which new pupils have to 
go through , such as passing a mock 
examination. 

Canute,/, (popular), tedious man, 
bore. Canule, properly speaking, 
is a clyslcr-pipe. 

Canuler (popular), to annoy , to 
bore. 

Canuleur, See Canule. 

Caoutchouc, tn. (popular), clown. 
Properly india-rubber. 

Cap, m. (thieves*), chief warder at 
in< - hulks. (Familiar) Doubler le 
, to go a roundabout way in order 
to avoid meeting a creditor , or pass¬ 
ing before his door. Doubler le 

— des tempttes, to clear safely the 
1 st or 15 th of th ’ month, when cer¬ 
tain payments are due. Doubler 
le — du terme, to be able to pay 
one's rent when due. Doubler un 

- , to be able to pay a note of hand 
when it Jails due. 

Capahut, f (thieves’), volcr k la 
—, to murder an accomplice so as 
to get possession of his share of the 
booty. 

Capahuter. See Capahut. 

Cape, f. (thieves’), handwriting. 

Capet, ;n. (popular), hat , or 44 tile . n 
See Tubard. 


Capine,/ (thieve d), inkstand. 

Capir (thieves'), to write, 44 to 
scieeve.” 


Capiston, m. (military), captain ; 
— becheur, an officer who,acts as 
public prosecutor at courts-martial. 
Termed also “capitainebecheur.” 

Capitaine (thieves), stock-jobber; 
financier; (military) — becheur, 
see Capiston; — de la soupe, an 
officer who has 7iever been under 
fire. 

Capitainer (thieves’), to be a stock- 

jobber . 

Capital, m. (popular), maidenhead. 
v illon, fifteenth century, terms it 
“ccincture.” 

Capitole, m. (schoolboys’), formerlv 
the black hole. 

Capitonn6e, adj. (popular), is said 
of a stout woman. 

Capitonner (popular), se — , to 

grow stout. 

Capitulard, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), term of contempt applied dur ing 
the 7car of 1870 to those who were 
ui favour of surrender. 

Caporal, m. s tobacco of French ma¬ 
nufacture. 

Caporalisme, m. (familiar), pjc- 

clayism. 

Capou, m. (popular), a scribe 
who writes letters for illiterate 
persons in return for a fee. 

Capoul (familiar), bandeaux h. la 
T“* or des Capouls, hair brushed 
low cn forehead, fringe, or 4 : toffs;. ” 
hrom the name of a celebrated 
tenor who some twenty years ngo 
was a great favourite of the public, 
especially of the feminine portion 
of it. 

Caprice, m., appellation riven by 
hidics of the demi-monde to their 
lovers ; —scrieux, cue who keeps 

a girl. * 

Capsule, f. (p< pular), hat with nar¬ 
row rim ; infantry sir ko. 
Tubard. 
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Captif, m . (popular), abbreviation 
of ballon captif. Enlevcr le to 
ki 'k one in the hind quarters . 44 to 
root,” 


Capucin, ///. (sportsmen’s), hare . 
^apucine,/ (familiar and popular), 
jusqu’i la troisieme —, completely, 
‘awfully.” litre paf jusqu’a la 
tioisi&me —, to be quite drunk, or 
ploughed.” See Pompette. 
S ennuyer—, See.,tofeel “ aw fully * 
dull. 


Caquer (popular), to ease oneself. 
See M^uscailler. 

Carabine, f (popular), sweetheart 
°f ° “ carabin, or medical stu¬ 
dent ; (military) zchip, 

Carabin6, adj. (popular), excessive , 
Violent. Un mal de tete —, a 
violent headache. Une plaisan- 

terie cai abinee, a spicy joke . 

Carabiner (military), les cotes, to 
thrash. See Voic. 

Carabinier, m. (popular), de la 
r'aculte, chemist. 

Carafe, /. (cads*), throat, or “ gut¬ 
ter lane;” mouth, or “mug.” 
rouetter de la —, to have an offen¬ 
sive breath. 


Carambolage, m. (popular), col¬ 
lision : general set-to 
41 chivalry.” 
at billiards. 


_ coition , or 

Properly cannoning 


Caramboier (popular), to come into 
colli non zvith. anything; to strike 
two persons at one blow ; to thrash 
a person or severalperseus. Also 
corresponds to the Latin futucre. 
, f OJd poet Villon termed this 
*chcvaulchci,” or “foire l c las 
mestier,” and Rabelais called it 
‘■faire la b8te it deux dos.” 
Properly 44 caramboler ” dignities 
to make a cannon at bill lards. 


Carant ,m. (thieves’), board; souare 
piece of wood. A corruption of 
carre, square. 

Carantc,/ (thieve:,’), table. 


Carapata, m. (popular), pedestrian ; 
bargee; (cavalry) recruit, c; 
44 Johnny raw.” 

Carapater (popular), to run, “to 
brush.” Se —, to run away , or 
“to slope.” Literally, cou.rir a 
pattes. See Patatrot. 

Caravane, f (popular), travelling 
show, or “slang.” Des cara¬ 
van es, loz>e adventures. Termed 
also 44 cavalcades.” 

Carbeluche, m. (thieves’), galice, 

silk hat . 

Carcagno, or carcagne, m. 
(thieves’), usurer. 

Carcagnotter (thieves’), to be a 
usurer. 

C arcan, m. (popular), worthless horse, 
or “screw ; ” opprobrious epithet; 
gaunt woman; — ^ crinoline, 
street-walker. See Gadoue. 

Carcasse,/ (thieves’), etats de —, 
loins. Carcasse, in popular lan¬ 
guage, body, or 4< bacon.” Je vais 
tc desosser la — , PU break every 
bone in your body. 

Carcassier, m. (theatrical), clever 
playwright. 

Carder (popular), to claw one's fac.. 
Properly to card. 

Cardinale, f (thieves’), moon, or 
44 parish lantern.” 

Cardinales,/. pi. (popular), mats. . 

Cardinaliser (familiar), sc — It 
figure, to blush , or to get plus hed 
through drinking. 

Care,/, (thieves’),/Aw* of oared 

ment. Vol & la —, sec Carcur. 

CarGme, m. (populai), amournix 
de —, timid or platonic lor t . 
Literally a Lenten trjcr, one who 
is afraid of touching 'flesh. 

Carer (thieves’), to . nccal , to steal. 
See Carcur. Se —, to se.k sh. Iter 




WHISTS 


Care nr — Carreau. 


• G Okr. 



(thieves’), thief who roks a money¬ 
changer under pretence of offering 
old coins for sate, “ pincher.” 

Carfouiller (popular), to thrust 

deeply . 

II ddiibdra . . . pour savoir s’il lui car- 
fouillrrait 1c caeur avec son 6p6e ou s’il se 
bornerait 2 l lui crever les yeux.—F igaro. 

Carge (thieves’), pack. 


Cargot, m. (military), canteen man. 


Carguer (sailors’), ses voiles, to 
retire from the service . Properly 
to reef sails. 


Caribener, or carer, to steal “a 
la care.” See Careur. 


Cnristade, f (printers’), relief in 
money ; charity . 

Carlo, m. (thieves’), money, “lour,” 
or “pieces.” 


C eline,/ (thieves’), death. 

Carme, m. (popular), largeflat loaf; 
(thieves ) money, “ pieces.” See 
Qmbus. On lui a grinchi tout 
le — de son morlingue, the con¬ 
tents of his purse have been stolen . 
Carme i l’estorgue, or \ l’estoque! 
base coin , or “ sheen.” 


Carmer (thieves’), to pay , “to dub. ” 

Carnaval, m. (popular), ridiculously 
dressed person, “guy.” 

Carne,/. (popular), worthless horse, 
or “screw;” opprobrious epithet 
applied to a me man, strumpet; 
woman of disreputable character, 
“bed-fagot,” or “shake.” Etre 
—, to be lazy. 

Carottage, m. (popular), chouse. 

Carotte, f (military), medical in¬ 
spection ; — d'epaisseur, great 

chouse. (Familiar) Tirer une — 
de longueur, to concoct a farfetched 
story for the purpose of obtaining 
something f*'t one, as money , 
leave of absence, &c. (The atrical) 



Avoir une — dans le plomb, to 
sing out of time, or-with a cracked 
voice ; (popular) to have an offen¬ 
sive breath. Avoir ses carottes 
cuites, to be dead. (Thieves’) Tirer 
» 1° elicit secrets from one. 
** to pump ” one. 


‘‘ arreter pour 6trc 

conduit au dtfpfit ou tu tircras la carotte 
a tin gnnchc que nous allons emballer ce 
soir.—V idocq. 


Carotter (familiar), 1’existence, to 
Uye a wretched, poverty-stricken 
life / ~ i la Bourse, to speculate 
in a small way at the Cstoch Ex¬ 
change ; (military) — le service^ 
to shirk one's military duties. 

Caroublage, m. (thieves’), picking 
of a lock. 


Carouble,/ (thieves’), skeleton key, 
“betty," or “twirl.” 

Caroubleur, m. (thieves’), thief who 
uses a picklock, or “ screwsman ; ” 
— h. la flan, thief of this description 
who operates at haphazard; — au 
fric-frac, housebreaker, “ panny- 
man,” “buster,” or “cracksman.” 

Carquoi% m. (popular), d’osicr,n 7 ~- 

picherts basket. 

Carre, f. (thieves’), da paquelin, 
tht Banjue de France. Mettrc i 
la —, to conceal. 


Carre, m. (students’), second-year 
student in higher mathematics; 
(thieves’) ?'oom, or lodgings, 
diggings;” — des petites 
gerbes, police court ; — du relitc- 
tage, court of cassation, a tri¬ 
bunal which revises cl ,es already 
tried, and which has power to 
quash a judgment, 

Carreau, m. (popiflar), de vitre, 
monocular eyeglass. Aller au —, 
see Aller. (Thieves’ and cads’) 
Carreau, eye, or “glnrier;” — 
broudi'% squinting eye, or “boss- 
eye ; ” — i la manque, blind eye. 
Aflranuhir le —, to open one's eve. 
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Carreaux brouilUs — Cascaret . 



Carreaux brouill£s, m. pi. (popu¬ 
lar), house of ill -fame y or “ nanny- 
shop.’ J Such establishments which 
are under the surveillance of the 
police authorities have white¬ 
washed window-panes and a num¬ 
ber of vast dimensions over the 
street entrance. 

Carrie, f (popular), room, “crib.” 

Carrefour, m. (popular), des ecra- 
ses, a crossing of the Faubourg 
Montmartre, a dangerous one on 
account of the great traffic. 

Carrer (popular and thieves’), se —, 
to conceal oneself; to run away, 
V to brush ; ” de la debine, to 
improve oners circumstances. 

Carreur, m. (thieves’), receiver of 
stolen goods , “ feuce.” Termed 
also “ fourgue.” 

Cartaude, f, (thieves’), printer’s 
shop. 


Cartaude (thieves’), printed. 

Cartauder (thieves’), to print. 

Cartaudier (thieves’), printer. 

Carte, f. (popular), femme en —, 
stnet -walker whose name is down 
m the boohs of the police as a regis¬ 
ters,i /restitute. Kevoir la — to 
vo wit, ( r “to cascade,” “ to cast 
up accounts,” “ to shoot the cat.” 

is’) Maquiller la —, 
to handle cards ; to tar;:/ r with 
cards, or “to stock broads.” 

Carton, m. (gamesters’), playing, 
card, or «« broad.” Manier, 
tripoter, graisscr, tiavailler, pati- 
ner le —, to /lay cards. Ma- 
quiller le - , to handle cards, to 
tamper with cards, or to stock 
broads. ” 


Cartonnements, m. pi. (literary), 
manuscripts consigned to oblivion' 

Cartonner (gamesters'), to 'slay 
cards . 


Cartonneur, one fond of cards. 

Cartcnnier, m. (popular), clums w 
•worker ; card-player. 

Cartouche, / (military), avaler 
—, to die, “ to lose the number 
one’s mess.” Dechirer la —, 
cat. See Mastiquer. 

Cartouchiere d port6es, /, /< 

of prepared cards which sauindi 
keep secreted under their waistcoat, 
“books of briefs. ” 

Caruche, f (thieves’), prison , or 
“stir.” Comte de la —, jailer, 
or “dubsinan,” See Motte. 

Carvel, m. (thieves’), boat. From 
the Italian caravelia. 

Cas, m. (popular), montrer son —, 
to make an indecent exhibition of 
ones person. 

Casaquin, m. (popular),^/* man body, 
or “ apple cart.” Avoir quelque- 
chose dans le —, to be uneasy; 
ill at case in body or mind. Tom- 
ber, sauter sur le — h quelqu’un, 
to give one a beating, “ to give one 
Jessie.” Grimper, tanner, travailler 
le —, to belabour, “ to tan.” See 
Voie. 

Cascader (familiar), inlet /staling 
by an actor of matter net in the 
play ; to lead a fast life. 

Cascades, f. pi. (theatrical), fam i- 
ful improvisations ; (familiar) 
eccentric proceedings ; jokes. Fnire 
des —, tc live a fast life. 

Cascadeur (theatrical), actor who 
interpolates in his part; (familiar) 
man with no earnestness of pur¬ 
pose, and who consequently can¬ 
not be trusted; fast man. 

Cascadeuse,/. (fapriliar), fast girl 
or woman. 

Cascarei, m. (thieves’), two-franc 

coin. 



Case — Casser. 



carr^e, orpiole,/ (thieves’), 


room; lodgings, ‘diggings,” or 
“ hangs out;” (popular) house; 
any kind of lodgings , “ crib. ,J Le 
patron do la —, the head of any 
establishment, the landlord, the 
occupier of a house or aparbnent. 
(Familiar) N’avoir pas de case 
judiciaire h. son dossier is said of 
one who has never been convicted 
of any offence against the law . 
The “dossier” is a record of a 
man’s social standing, containing 
details concerning his age, pro¬ 
fession, morality, & c. Every Pa¬ 
risian, high and low, has his 
“ dossier at the Prefecture de 
Police. 

Cunimir, m. (popular), waittcoat , 
“benjy.” 

C n jin, m. (familiar), pool at billiards . 

Casinette,/. (popular), habitude of 
tne Casino Cadet , a place some¬ 
what similar to the former Argyle 
Rooms. 

Cajoar, m., flume of shako, in 
the slang of the students of the 
Saint-Cyr military school, the 
French Sandhurst. 

Casque, m. (popular), hat, “tile.” 
SeeTubard. Casque ftau vent, cap 
with a f :ak; — k m&che, cotton 
nightcap . Avoir du — , to have 
a spirited, persuasive delivery ; to 
sprdh with a quack's coolness and 
facility. An allusion to Mangin, 
a celebrated quack in warrior’s 
attire, with a large helmet and 
plumes. This man, who was 
always attended by an assistant 
v.ho went by the name of Vcrt-de- 
giis, made a fortune by selling 
pencils. Avoir 1c —, to have a 
hernia:he caused by pc lot ions ; to 
have a fancy j:r a man. Avoir 
son —, to be completely tip.y, See 
Pompette. 


Casquer (popular), to fay, or “to 
fork out to fall blindly into a 
snare ; to mistake. 

Casquettc, f (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), motley lost at some game at a 
cafe. Une — & trois ponts, a 
prostitutes bully , or “ponce,” 
thus termed on account of the tall 
silk cap sported by that worthy. 
See Poisson. Etre —-, to be 

intoxicated. See Pompette. (Fa¬ 
miliar) Etre — , to have vulgar 
manners , to be a boor, “ roly-poly. ” 

Caaqueur, m. (theatrical', specta - 
tor who is not on the free list. 

Cassant, m. (thieves’), walnut tree; 
(sailors’) biscuit. 

Cassantes ,f. pi. (thieves’), teth, 
or “ head-rails ; ” nuts ; walnuts. 

Casse, f (popular), clippings of 
pastry sold cheap. Je Vcn —, 
that's not for you. 

Casse-gueule, m. (popular), sub¬ 
urban dancing-hall; strong spirits* 
or “kill devil.” ** 

Cassement, m. (thieves’), de 
porte, housebreaking, “cracking a 
crib.” 

Casser, (thieves’), to eat , “to 

f ub; ” — du sucre, or se mettre 
table, to confess ; — du sucre, or 
— du sucre a la rousse, to peach, 
“to blow the gaff • ” — la hane, 
to steal a purse , “ to buz a 
skin ; ” — sa canne, to sleep , or 
* t° doss;” to be very ill; as a 
ticket -of - leave man, to break 
bounds; to die; — sa ficelle, to 
escap from the convict settlement; 
(popular) — un mot, to talk; 
— du bee, to have an offensive 
breath ; — du grain, to do nothing 
of Whitt is required; — du sucre 
sur la tete de quelqu’un, to talk 
ill of one in his absence, to back¬ 
bite ; — la croubtillc, to eat, “to 
grub ; ” — 1- gueulc a uue i.c- 




Ccisscrolage — Cauclicmardant . 


Si 


rcsse, to drink a bottle of wine ; 

— la gueule a un enfant de chceur, 
to drink a bottle of wine (red- 
capped like a chorister); — la mar- 
mite, to quat'rel with one’s bread 
and cheese ; — le cou & un chat, 
to eat a rabbit stenu ; — le cou i 
une ndgresse, to discuss a bottle of 
wine; — sa pipe, son cfible, 
son crachoir, or son fouet, to die, 
“ to kick the bucket,” “ to croak.” 
See Pipe. Casser sonccuf, to have 
a miscarriage; — son pif, to 
sleeps 11 to have a dose of balmy ; ” 

— son lacct, to break off one’s eon - 
neetion ivith a mistress, “ to bury 
a moll ; ” — une roue de derri^re, 
to spend part of a five franc piece . 
Sc la —, to get away. to mtrrc off, 
“ to hook it.” See Patatrot. 
N’avoir pas casse la patte a coco, 
to be dull-witted! or “ soft.” (Fa¬ 
milial) A tout —, tremendous; 
awful. Une noce a tout —, a 
rare jollification % “ a flare-up,” 
or “break-down,” Un potin & 
tout —, a tremendous rozv, or 
“shindy.” 

Casserolage, m. (thieves’), inform¬ 
ing against an accomplice. 


Cassine, f (popular), properl v 
small country-house ; house where 
the master is strict; workshop in 
which the work is severe. 

Cassolette, f. (popular), chamber 
utensil! or “ jerry scavenger's 
cart; mouth , or “gob.” Plomber 
dela—, to have an offensive breath. 

Cassure, f. (theatrical), jouer une 
—, to perform in the character of 
a very old man. 

Castagnettes, f. pi. (military), 

blows with the fist. 

Caste, f. (old cant), de charrue, 
one-fourth of a crown. 

Castor, or castorin, naval officer 
-who shirks going out to sea y or one 
in the army who is averse to Leaving 
the garrison. 

Castorin, in. (popular), hat-maker. 

Castoriser is said of an officer who 
shirks sea duty. or who likes to 
make a tong slay in some pleasant 
garrison town. 

Castroz, nu (popular), capon. 

Castu, m. (thieves’), hospital. Par- 
bcaudier de —, hospital director. 


Casserole, f (thieves’), informer , 
or “buz-man ;” spy, or “nark ;” 
police officer! or “copper.” See 
Pot-A-labac. Casserole, prosti¬ 
tute. or “hunter.” See Gadoue. 
Coup de —, denunciation! or 
“busting.” Passer a — , to be 
infer, i.. dagainst. (Popular) C.vse- 
role, name given to the Hdpital du 
Midi. Passer a — , sec Passer. 

Casseur, m. (thieves’), de portes, 
housebreaker, * £ buster, n or“ screws- 
man ; ” — de sucre h quatre sous, 
military convict of the Algerian 
“ compaigsde discipline ,” chiefly 
tmphyed at ; ;ie-breaking. The 
“c ii agnies de discipline,” or 
r mUhment comj nles, consist of 
all the rifT-raliof die army. 


Castue, m. (thieves’), prison , or 
“stir.” See Motte. Comte de 
—, jailer! or “jigger-dubbe*." 

Cataplasme, tn. (popular), an gra*, 
spinach; — de Venise, Flow, 
“clout.” 

Cataplasmicr, m. (popular), hos¬ 
pital attendant. 

Catapulteux, catapulteuse, aij. 

(popular), beautiful ; marvellous 
t T ne femme —, a magniffenit wo¬ 
man. a 44 blooming tan.” 

Caliniser (popular), se —, to be in 
a fair way of becoming a street¬ 
walker. 

Cauchemardant (popular), tire- 
sou. -! annoying, “Lotmg,” 


1 
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Caitchemcirdcr -— Centrier . 


(popular), annoy, 
to bore . Se —, to fret. 


—, silver watch, “white ’un.” 
Tout de —, very well. 


Cause, f (familiar), grasse, case in 
a court of justice offering piquant 
details. 

Causotter (familiar), to chat favii- 
liarly in a small circle. 

Cavalcade, f (popular), love in¬ 
trigue. Avoir vu dcs cavalcades 
is sa id of a woman who has had 
many lovers. 

Cavale, f (popular), flight. Se 
paver une —, to run away , or “ to 
crush.” ScePatatrot. (Thieves’) 
Tortiller une — , to form a plan 
for escapingfrom prison. 

Cavaler (thieves’ and cads’), quel- 
qu’un, to annoy one , to “rile” 
him. Se — , to ?nake off, “to 
guy.” For list of synonyms see 
Patatrot. Se — au rcbectage, 
to pray for a ?iew trial in the 
" Cour de Cassation." This.court 
may quash a judgment for the 
slightest flaw in the procedure, 
such as, for instance, the fact of a 
witness not lifting his right hand 
when taking the oath. Se — 
cher au rebectage, to pray for a 
commutation of a sentence. 

Cavalerie,/ (popular), grosse —, 
man who works in the servers, a 
“rake-kennel.” An allusion to 
his high boots. 

Cave, rn. (popular), dupe y or “gull;” 
cat’s-paw. 

Cav£e,/, (thieves’), church. 
Cayenne, in. (popular), suburban 
cemetery; suburban factory ; work¬ 
shop at a distance from Paris • 
t diner de —, scamp, jail-bird. 
Cayenne-les-eaux, m. (thieves’), 
the Cayenne dipbt for transported 
convicts. 

Ce, m. (thicvi. 1), silver. Attaches 
de —, silver cue kies. Bogue do 


Cela me gfcne (theatrical), words 
used by actors to denote anything 
which interferes with the impres¬ 
sion they seek to produce by certain 
tirades or by-play. 

Celui (popular), avoir — de ..., 
stands for avoir l’honneur de ..., 
to have the honour to ... . 

Censure,/ (thieves’), passer la —, 
to repeat a crime. 

Centiballe, m. (popular), 'mlime. 
Balle, a franc . 

Central, m. (familiar), pupil of the 
“ Ecole Ccntralef a public engi¬ 
neering school; telegraph office of 
the “ Place de la Bourse." 

Centre, m. (thieves’), name, “ mo¬ 
narch or monniker.” Also a 
meeting-place for malefactors. Un 
— a l’estorgue, a false name , or 
“alias.” Un — d’altfcque, a real 
name. Coquer son — , to give 
ends name. (Familiar) Le — de 
gravite, the behind, or “»oat of 
honour.” See Varistas. Perdre 
son—, to be tipsy , “fuddled.” 

Centr6, adj. (popular), is said of one 
who has failed in business , “gone 
to smash.” 

Centrier, or ceutrip&te, m. (mili¬ 
tary), foot soldier, “ beetle-crusher 
or wobbler(familiar) member of 
the “ Centre”party (Conservative) 
ofth: House , under Louis Philippe. 
The House is now divided into 
“extreme gauche” (rabid radi¬ 
cals) ; “gauche”(advanced repub¬ 
licans); “ centre-gaucliers ” (con¬ 
servative republicans): “ centre ” 
(wavering members); “ cenire 
droit ” (moderate conservative*); 
“drci'.e” (monarchists and cleri¬ 
cals) ; “ extreme drnite ” (iabid 
monaichists and ultramontane 
clericals). 
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Centriot — Chaises. 




Centriot, m. (thieves*), nickname. 

Ccrcle, m. (thieves’), silver coin. 
(bamiliar) Pincer or rattraper nu 
demi —, to cotne upon one un¬ 
awares, to catchy “to nab ” 
him. From an expression used 
in fencing. 

Cercueil, m. (students’), glass of 
° ur \ A dismal play on the word 
“biere,” which has both signifi¬ 
cations of beer and coffin. 

Cerf,zrr. (popular), injured husband ’ 

9 or cuckold. Se deguiser en —, to 
dec am; ; to run away ; to be off in 
a “jiffy.” See Patatrot. 

Lerf-voiant, m. (thieves’), female 
thief who strips children at play in 
the public gardens or pirks. A 
play on the words “ cerf-volant,” 
kite, and “voter,” to steal. 

Cerise, f (popular), mason of the 
suburbs . 


Ceriscs^/C /^.(military), monter en 
marchand de —, to ride badly f 
with toes and elbows out , and all 
of a heap, like a man with a basket 
on his arm. 


Cerisier, m. (popular), sorry hors < 
An allusion to the name given t 
small horses which used to can 
''berries to market. 

Cemtau m. (literary), young gir, 
Properly jresk walnut. 
Certificats, m. r i, (military) d 
bCtise, long-service strifes. 

C’ebt (printers’), i cause d , 
mouches, sneering reply. 

tli! dis d x, cempagnon, pourqu 
nrviu pas venu ii ’a t, 0 |, e r< ! m „J it 
l autre repand par ee coq-i-1 &n e C’e-t 
cause Ues mou-hes,—Boi : mv. 


Cet (popular),aut’ chien, thatfellerl 
Chabannais, m. (popular), noise; 
ro ‘ ; - * h cashing, Ficher un — . to 
thrash. “ to wallop.” See Voie. 

Chabrol, m. (popular), mixture of 
broth and wine. 


Chacal, m. (military). Zouave. 

Chaffourer (popular), se —, to claw 
one another. 

Chafrioler (popular), se — k quelque 
chose, to find pleasure in some¬ 
thing. 

Chahut, m. (familiar and popular), 
eccentric dance, not in favour in 
respectable society , and in which 
the dancers' toes are as often on a 
level with thefaces of their partners 
as on the ground; uproar, 
“ shindy,” general quarrel. Faire 
du — , to make a noise, a distur¬ 
bance. 

Chahuter (familiar and popular), to 
dance the chahut (which see) ; to 
upset ; to shake; to rock about. 
Nous avons ete rudement cha- 
liutes, we were dreadfully jolted. 
Ne chahute done pas comme 
keep still, don't fidget so. 

Chahut eur, m . (popular), noisy, 
restless fellow ; one who dances the 
cliahut (which see). 

Chahuteuse, /. (popular), habitude 
of low dancing-saloons. Also a 
girl leading a noisy , fast life. 

Chaillot (popular), k — l go to the 
deuce l a —- les geneurs ! to the 
deuce with bores I Ahuri de *—, 
blockhead. Envovcr k —, to get 
rid of cne ; to send one to the 
deuce. 

Chafne, f (popular), d’oignons, ten 
of cards. 

Chainiste, m. (popular), maker of 
gold chains. 

Chair, f. (cads’), dure ! hit him 
hard! etnash him ! That is. Fais 
iui la chair dure 1 (Popular) 
Marc hand do — humainc, keeper 
of a brothel. 

Chaises, f. pi. (popular), irunquer 
de — dans la sallc a manger, to 
minus sraerc., teeth, Noce da 
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^ — : — guy -- - 

mitons de —, grand jollification , 
or “ flare-up.” 


Chaleur! (popular), exclamation 
expressive of contempt, disbelief 
disappointment, mock admiration , 
&>c. 

Cbaloupe, f (popular), woman 
•with dress bulging out. (Students’) 
La — orageuse, a furious sort of 
cancan. The cancan is an eccen¬ 
tric dance, and one of rather ques¬ 
tionable character. See Chahut. 

Chalouper (students’), to dance the 
above. 

Chamailler (popular), des dents, to 
eat. 

Chambard, m. (Ecole Polytech- 
nique), act of smashing the furni¬ 
ture and destroying the effects of 
the newly joined students. 

Chambardement, m. (sailors’), 
overthrew ; destruction . 

Chambarder (sailors’), to hustle ; . 
to smash. At the Ecolc Polytech- 
nique, to smash , or create a dis¬ 
turbance. 

Chamberlan, m. (popular), work¬ 
man who works at home . 

Chambert, m. (thieves’), one who 
talks too much ; one who lets the 
cat out of the bag. 

Chamberter (thieves’), to talk in 
an indiscreet manner. 

Chambre, f (thieves’), de sflrete, 
the prison of La Concicrgtrie. La 
— des pairs, that part of the dtp ft 
reserved for convicts sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. 

Chambrer (swindlers’), to lose; to 
steal; to “claim.” See Grin- 
chir. 

Cliambrill >n, in., small servant; 
young “ slavey.” 

Cbameau m. (popular), cunning 
mar who imposes on his fri.nas ; 


girl of lax morals ; prostitute ; — 
a letti bo prostitute. Ce¬ 

de. . ., insulting expression applied 
to either sex . 

Coupcau apprit dc la patronne que Nana 
ctait debauchee par unt autre ouvriere, ce 
petit charrr.au de Llonic, qui venait dc 
Iacher les Ucurs pour fairc la noce.--ZoLA 
L'Assomtnoir. 

Chameliers, m.pi. (military), name 

formerly given to the old 4 4 guides. ” 

Champ, m. (familiar), champagne, 
“ flz,” or “boy;” (popular) — 
d’oignons, cemetery;—do nrivv ts, 
cemetery where executed iminals 
are interred. 

Champoreau, m. (military), beve¬ 
rage concocted with coffee, milk, and 
some idcoholic liquor , but more 
generally a mixture of co fee and 
spirits. From the name of the in¬ 
ventor. 

Le douro, je to gardais pr<Soieuseoient, 
ayant grand soin de ne pas l’cntamcr. 
j eusse prdfc c6 jeftner un lung ht i«i dc 
champoreau ct d'absinthc. — Hector 
Franck, Sous it Burnous. 

Chan<;ard, m. (familiar), lucky 
man . 

Chancellerie, f (popular), mettre 
en —, to put one in “cbancerv. v 
Chancre, m. (popular), man with a 
large appetite , a “grand paunch.” 

Chand, chande (popular), abbre¬ 
viation of marchana. 

Chandelier, m. (popular), nose , 
“boko,” “snorter,” or "smeller.” 
1 or synonyms see Morviau. 

Chandellc, f (military), infantry 
‘ 

entre quatre chandelles, to be 
marched off to the guard-room by 
four men and a corp,>> at. I^a -- 
brdle, it js time to go home. Fa ire 
fond re une —, to drink a bottle cf 
’owe. (.li >■ lt on —, to Mia • with 
both fret dose together, 

M gal-jpin file coniine uno fif> be. 
Quelle aivaiA. 1 quelle gutce tntme I ‘ aa* 
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Changer — Cha yg /. 



Changer (popular), son poisson 
cTcau, or ses olives d’eau, to void 
urine , “ to pump ship.” See 
Lascailler. 

Changeur, m, (thieves’), clothier 

uho provides thieves with a dis¬ 
guise ; rogue who appropriates a 
new overcoat from the lobby of a 
house or club, and leaves his old 
one in exchange. Also thief who 
steals plate, 

Chanoine, m,, chanoinesse, f 
(thieves'), person in good circum - 
stances, one worth robbing; — de 
Monte-i-regret, one sentenced to 
death ; old offender, 

Chantage, m. (familiar), extorting 
money by threats of disclosures con¬ 
cerning a guilty action real or sup¬ 
posed, “jobbery.” 

Chanter (familiar), to pay money 
under threat of being exposed, 
taire — quclqu’un, to extort 
money from one under threat of 
exposure; to extort “socket 
money.” (Popular) Faire — unc 
gam me, to thrash one, “ to lead a 
dance.” See Voie. 

Chatueur, (thieves’), juge Sin- 
struct ion, a magistrate who inves¬ 
tigates a case before trial; (fami- 

J ■ man o seeks to extort money 
ly threatening people withexposure . 
I here arc dilierent kinds of chan- 
tcurs*. Vidocq terms “ chan- 
tours the journalists who prey 
on actors fearful of their criticism; 
those who demand enormous 
P«ce - for letters containing family 
ferrets ; the writers of biographi¬ 
cal notices who offer them at so 
much a line ; those who entice 
People uioimmoral plari’ - and who 
exiK • hush-money. The celebrated 
m uderetr I^.cenaire *.*as one of 


this class. Chanteurdela Chapelle 
Sixtine, eunuch. Maitre—, skil¬ 
ful chantcur (which see). 

Chantier, m. (popular), embarrass¬ 
ment, " fix.” 

Chaparder (military), to loot; to 
steal, “to prig.” 

Chapelle, f. (familiar), clique. 
Termed also “petite chapelle;” 
(popular) wine-shop, or i f lush- 
crib.” Faire —, is said of a wo¬ 
man who lifts her dress to warm 
her limbs by the fire, Feter des 
chapelles, to go the round of several 
wine-shops, with what result it is 
needless to say. 

Chapelure, f (popular), n’avoir 
plus de — sur le jambonneau, to 
be bald, “ to have a bladder of 
lard.” Sec Avoir. 

Chapi, m. (popular), hat,OT “tile.” 
See Tubara. 

Chapiteau, m. (popular), head, or 
“block.” See Tronche. 

Chapon, m. (popular), monk. Cage 
b. chapons, monastery. Des eha- 
pons de Limousin, chestnuts, 

Chapska, m. (popular), hat, or 
“tile.” See Tubard. 

Char, tru (familiar), num^rot^, cab. 

Charcuter (popular), to amputate. 

Charcutier (popular), clumsy work¬ 
man ; surgeon, “sawbones.” 

Chardonneret, m. (thieves’), gen¬ 
darme. An allusion to his led, 
white, and yellow uniform. Pro¬ 
perly a goldfinch. 

Charenton, m. (popular), absinthe. 
The d^fpdt for lunatic beir.g at 
Churenton, th^ allusion is ob¬ 
vious. 

Charg6, adj. (popular), tipsy , 
••tight.” SeePopipette. (Coach¬ 
men's) Ftre —•, to have a "fate.'' 



Charge r — C karri age. 



(coachmen’s), to take up a 
;” (prostitutes’) to find a 
; (cavalry) — en ville, to go 
to town. 


Charier (thieves’), to try to get infor¬ 
mation t, “ to cross-kid.” 

Charieur (thieves’), he who seeks to 
worm out some in formation . 

Charlemagne, m . (military), sabre- 
bayonet . 

Chariot, in. (popular and thieves’), 
the executioner. His official title 
is “Monsieur de Paris.” Sou- 
brettes de —, the executioner's as¬ 
sistants, literally his lady's maids. 
An allusion to “la toilette,” or 
cropping the convict’s hair and 
cutting off his shirt collar a few 
minutes before the execution. 
(Thieves’) Chariot, thief; — bon 
drille, a good-natured thief. See 
Grinche. 

Charmant, adj. (thieves’), scabby. 

Charmante,/ (thieves’), &//. 

Charmer (popular), les puces, to get 
drunk. See Sculpter. 

Cbarogneux, adj. (familiar), ro¬ 
man —, filthy novel. 

Charon, charron, m. (thieves’). 
See Charrieur. 

Charpenter (playwrights’), to write 
the scheme of a play. 

Charpentier, m. (]playwrights’), he 
who writes the scheme of a play. 

Cbarretee, /. (popular), en avoir 
une —, to le quite drunk , to be 
“slewed.” See Pompette. 

Charriage, m. (thieves’), ssmn.Ue; 
— a l’Amencaine is a kind of 
confidence trick swindle. It re¬ 
quires two confederates, one called 
‘ levcur” or “ jardinicr,” whose 
functions are to exercise his allure¬ 
ments upon t he intended victim 
without awakening his suspicions. 
When the latter is fairly ho ^ed, 


the pair meet —by chance of course 
—with “ l’Americain,” a confede¬ 
rate who passes himself off for a 
native of America, and who offers 
to exchange a large sum of gold 
for a smaller amount of money. 
The pigeon gleefully accepts the 
proffered gift, and discovers later 
on that the alleged gold coins are 
nothing but base metal. This 
kind of swindle goes also by the 
names of “ vol h TAmericaine,” 
** yol au change.” Charriage i la 
mecanique, or vol au pere Fran¬ 
cis, takes place thus : a robber 
throws a handkerchief rounda per¬ 
son’s neck, and holds him fast half- 
strangled on his own back while 
a confederate riflcr. the victim’s 
pockets. Charriage au coffvet: 
the thief, termed “ Americain,” 
leaves in charge of a barmaid a 
small box filled to all appearance 
with gold coin ; be returns in the 
course of the day, but suddenly 
finding that he has lost the key of 
the box, he asks for a loan of 
money and disappears, leaving the 
box as security. It goes without 
saying that the alleged gold coins 
are nothing more than brand-new- 
farthings. Charriage au pot, an¬ 
other kind of the confidence trick 
dodge. One confederate forms an 
acquaintance with a passer-by, 
and lx:>th meet with the other 
confederate styled “i*Americain,” 
who offers to tike them to a house 
of ill-fame and defray all expenses, 
but who, being fearful of getting 
robbed, deposits his money in a jug 
or other receptacle. On the way 
he suddenly alters his mind, and 
sends the victim for the sum, not 
without having exacted bail- 
money from him as a guarantee 
of his return, after which both 
scamp* make off with th fool’s 
money. Swindhrs of thi. <inscrip¬ 
tion ( .ic termed “ nuigv.nen ” in 
the English slang. 



Charrier — Ch&teau - Campeche . 




Charrier (tliieves’), /<? swindle cne 
Guf of his money by misleading 
statements. Sec Charriage. 

Charrieur, m. (thieves’), thief who 
employs the mode termed charriage 
(which see) ; confederate who pro¬ 
vides cards harpers with pigeons ; 

de ville, a robber who first 
makes lus victims insensible by 
drugs, and then plunders them, a 
“drummer;” — cambrousier, 
itinerant quack; clumsy thief. 

Chartreuse, f (popular), de vidan- 
geur, small measure of wine. 

Chartron, m. (theatrical), faire le 
—, is said of actors who place them¬ 
selves in a row in front of the foot¬ 
lights . 


luits, to weepy “to nap a bib 

— le brouillard, to have a morning 
dram of spirits , or a “dewdrop ; * 

— les mouches, to be dying. See 
Pipe. (Thieves’ and cads’) 
Chasser, to flee, “ to guy.” See 
Patatrot. 

Gn’a du pet, interrompt un second voyoa 
qui survient, v’lh. un sergot qui s’amens • .. 
chnssons !—Richepin. 

D’occase, abbreviation of d’occa* 
sion, secondhand . 

Chassis, m. (popular), eyes, or 
“peepers.” Fermer les —, to 
sleep . 

Chassue,/ (thieves’), needle. Chas, 
eye of a needle. 


Chason, m. (thieves’), ring, 
“ fawney.” 

Chasse,^ (popular), aller h la — 
aubdrbillon,/<7^» a fishing. Foutre 
une •—, to scold vehemently, “to 
haul over the coals.” 

Chasse.yC (thieves’), eye, “glazier.” 
Balancer, Loiter des ch&sses, to be 
cne-pred, “boss-eyed;” to squint. 
oc foutre 1 ap^tre dans la —. to be 
mistaken. 


Cbasse -brouillard (popular), a 

°f spirits ; a dram to keep the 
damp out, a “dewdrop.” 

Chime-coquin, m. (popular), gen¬ 
darme; beadle , “bumble;” 
untie. 


Chasselas, m. (popular), wine. 

Chassemar, m. (popular), for chas¬ 
seur. 

Chassc-marie, n. (military), chas¬ 
seurs a Afrique , a body of light 
cavalry. 


Chassure,/ (thieves’), wine. 

Chasublard, m. (popular), priest , 
or ‘ f devil dodger. ” 

Vit-on un srul ruyalbte, un seul cagot, 
un seul chasublard, prendre lesarmes pour 
la defense du trOn- ci do I’autel ?--G. 
Guillemot, Le Mot dtOrdre , Sept. 6, 
1877. 

Chat, (thieves’), turnkey , “dubs- 

man;” (popular) slater , from his 
spending halt his life on roofs like 
cats. Avoir un — dans la gout- 
ti£re, to be hoarse. 

Ch&taigne,/; (popular), box on the 
ear , or u buck-horse.” 

Chataud,chataude.<j//. (pc pular), 

greedy. 

Chdteau, m. (popular), branlant, 
person or thing always in motion. 
(Thieves*) Chdteau, prison : — 
de l’ombre, convict settlemcm. Un 
dl£ve du —, a prisoner. 


Chassc-noble, m. (thieves’), gen¬ 
darme. 

Chaaser (popular), au plat, to be a 
parasite, a “quilier;*’ — des ix> 


Ch^teau-Campfiche (familiar and 
popular), derisive appelLuion for 

Chateau-Campdche (familiar and 
popular), derisive appellation for 





Chat on — Chausscnncr . 



bad wine, of which the ruby colour 
is often due to an adjunction oj 
logwood. 

Chaton, m. (popular), nice fellow ; 
Soda mist. 

Chatouillage au roupillon, m. 
(thieves’). See Vol au poivrier. 

Chatouiller (theatrical), le public, 
to indulge in drolleries calculated 
to excite mirth among an audience; 
(familiar) — les cOtes, to thrash , 
“ to lick.” 

Chatouilleur (familiar), man on 

I Change who ly divers contrivances 
entices the public into buying 
shares , a “ buttoner ; ” (thieves’) 
a thief who tickles a person's sides 
as if in play , and meanwhile picks 
his pockets . 

Chattel ( popular), five franc piece. 

Chaud, adj. andm. (popular), cun- 
ring; greedy; wide awake , or 
“Ay? "high-priced. II l’ a 
he ts wide awake about his own 
interests . Etre — , to look with 
watchful eye. (Familiar) Un —, 
an enthusiast; energetic man. 

II fera — , never , “yrheu the devil 
is blind,” Quand vous mereverrez 
il fc-ra —, you will never see me 
again . Etre — de la pince, to be 
fond of women , to be a “ beard- 
split ter,” (Artists’) Faire — , to 
employ very warm tints after the 
style of Rembrandt and all other 
colourists. (Popular and thieves’) 
Chaud ! quick f on ! 

Chaud, chaud I poor le mangcur, il faut 

lc drfsoss-r.—E. Sue. 

Chnudron, tn. (familiar), bad piano. 
Taper cur lc —, to play on the 
piano. 

Chaudronncr (popular), to buy 
secondhand articles and sell tlum 

as new. 

Chaudronnier, m. (popular), 
sc. ondhand • clothes man ; (mili¬ 


tary) cuirassier , an allusion to 
his breastplate. 

Chaufaillon (popular), stoker. 

Cliauffe-la-couche (familiar), man 
who loves well his comfort; hen¬ 
pecked husband, or “ stangey.” 

Chauffer (popular), le four, to drink 
heavily , “toguzzle.” SeeRincer. 
(Familiar) Chauffer un artiste, une 
piece, to applaud so as to excite 
the enthusiasm of an audience ; — 
une affaire, to push briskly an 
undertaking; — une plr ~e, to be 
canvassing for a post . Ca va 
chauffer, there will be a hot fight. 
Chauffer des enchcres, to encourage 
bidding at an auction. 

Chauffeur, m. (popular), man who 
instills life into coiruersaticn or in 
a company ; formerly , under the 
Directo ire, one of a gang of bri- 
gands who extorted money from 
people by burning the feet of the 
victims. 

Chaumir (thieves’), to lose . 

Chaussette (thieves’), ringfastened 
as a distinctive badge to the leg of 
a convict who has been chained up 
for any length of time to another 
convict , a punishment termed 
“ double chaine.” 

Chaussettes, f pi. (military), 
gloves; — russes, wrapper for the 
feet made of pieces of cloth; (popu¬ 
lar) — de deux paroisses, odd 

socks. 

Chausson, m. (popular), old prosti¬ 
tute. Putain comme —, regular 
whore. (Ballet girls’) Faire son —, 
to put on and arrange one's j amps. 

“F-usscz-moi done, jesuisen rdu-1. J’ai 
encore monm.i_.iic et man chatmou Jkfaiic.'* 
Autremcnt, pour ciuac qui nc sunt p.is de 
la boutique, “ il me ic&te encored m’ha biller, 
k me chausser ct ^ me faire m* tfctc. ’— 
Mahaun. 

ChausBonner (popular), to kith. 



Cha uvin iste — Che v 'til. 
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Chauviniste, in., synonymous of 
“ chnuyfn,” one with narrow¬ 
minded, exaggerated sentiments of 
patriotism, a “Jingo.” 

Chef, ///. (military), abbreviation of 
marechnl-des-logis chef, quarter - 
master-sergeant in the cavalry. 
(Popular) Chefde cuisine ,foreman 
v: a brewery ; (thieves’) — d’at- 
taque, head of a gang. 

Chelinguer (popular), to stink . 
i ermed also ‘ 4 plomher, trouilloter, 
casser, danser, repousser, fouetter, 
vezoui!'er, veziner.” 

Cheminee,/ (popular), hat, “ chim- 
ney pot.*' 


Chemise, f (popular), A tre dans 
ha — dc quehju’un, to be con- 
stanfly -with one , to be “ thick as 
hops * with one. (Thieves’) Che¬ 
mise de conseiller, stolen linen. 

Chemises,/, pi. (popular), compter 
» to vomit, or “to cascade.” 
An allusion to the bending pos¬ 
ture of a man who is troubled 
witu the ailment. 


ChenJttre, (thieves’), gm 

excellent, “ nobby. ” 4 

*4?rt,?.;: ‘ lg"" chcnStre hanqu 
I'll? .■ Paines do piv. i . ct • 

as: 
%S„r.r 

-i ucl* maHi * t0 giVC a COVC h 


Chemllon, m. (popular), ugly gi r 

Chtnique orchnic, m. (popular 
brandy, “ \ rench cream. ” 


Cheniqueur, m. (popular), drinker 
of orandy % 


Chenoc, ndj. (thieves’), bad; good- 
jer -notht ng old fellow. 


Chenu, adj. (thieves’), excellent , 
4 4 nobby. ’ ’ Properly oli , -chiJcntd 
by age; — pivois, excellent n ine ; 
— reluit. good morning; — sorguc, 
good night. 

Je lui jaspinc en bigomc, 

Qu’as-tu done h mortiller? 

J’ai du chenu pivois sans lance, 

Et du lartou savonnrf. 

Vidocq. 

Chenument (popular), very well; 

very good. 

Cher (thieves’), se cavaler —, to 
decamp quicidy , to ‘'guy.” See 
Patatrot. 

Cherance,/ (thieves’), etreen —,to 
be intoxicated\ or 44 canon.” 

Cherche (popular), nothing, or 
“ love.” Etre dix k —, to be ten 
to love at billiards. 

Chercher (popular), la guculde, 
to be a parasite, a “quiller,” 
(Familiar and popular) Chercher 
des poux & la t£te de quelqu’un, 
to jind fault with one on futile 
pretexts; to try and fasten on a 
quarrel. 

Chdrez! (thieves’), courage l cheer 
up ! n. er say die / Villon, 15 th 
century, has “ chore lye,” a joyous 
countenance. 

Chetard, m. (thieves’), prison , or 
“stir.” See Motte. 

Ch 6 tif, vi. (popular), mason's bey. 

Cheulard, m. (popular), gorman¬ 
dizer, “grand-paunch.” 

Cheval, . .. (popular and thieves’), 
de rctour, eld offender; returned 
er escaped convict sent back to the 
convict settlement. Termed also 
“ trique, canne.” 

Me Vv.ilfc done cheval do rctour. on me 

remet k foul 1, fob avee les benoats 

verts.—V. Heeo. 

(Military) Cheval de l’adiud.mt, 
camp bed of cell; (familiar) 
qui la conaoil tlau> les coins, a 
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Chevalier — Chevronni. 
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horse . Literally skilful at 
turning the comers . (Popular) 
Faire son — de corbillard, to put 
on a jaunty look ; to give oneself 
conceited airs; to bluster , or, as 
the Americans say, 4 * to be on the 
tall grass.” 

Chevalier, ?n. (popular), de la 
courte lance, hospital assistant ; — 
de la grippe, thief or “prig.” See 
Grinche. Chevalier de la man- 
chette, Sodomist ;— de la pddale, 
one who works a card-printhig 
machine ; — de l’aune, shopman , 
or “ knight of the yard ; ” — de 
salon, de tapis vert, gamester ; — 
du bidet, women's bully, or “pen¬ 
sioner.” See Poisson. Chevalier 
du crochet, rag-picker, or “ bone- 
grubber ; ” — du lansquenet, 
gambling cheat who has recourse 
to the card-sharping trick denomi¬ 
nated <4 le pont” (which see) ; 
— du lustre, “claqueur," that is, 
one who is paid for applauding at 
theatres ; — du printemps, or de 
l’ordre du printemps, silly fellow 
who flowers his button-hole to make 
it appear that he has the decoration 
of the “ Ugion cTHonneur ; ” — 
grimpant, see Voleur au bon* 
jour.’ 

Chevau-16ger, m. (familiar), ultra- 
Conservative of the Legitimist and 
Clerical party. The chevau-lagers 
were formerly a corps of house¬ 
hold cavalry. 

Chevaux, m. pi. (popular), £ 
doubles seroelles, legs. Compare 
the English expression, “ to ride 
Shank’s, mare, or pony.” 

Chevelu, adj . (familiar), art —, 
litterateur —, poete —, art, lite¬ 
rary man, poet of the “ tcole ro- 
mantique," of which the chief hi 
literature was Victor Hugo. 

Chcveu, m. (familiar), difficulty; 
trouble ; kin d a nee ; h itch . Voil 


le —, ay, there's the rub . J’ai 
un—, I have some trouble on my 
mind , reason for uneasiness . II 
y a un — dans son bonheur, 
there is some trouble that mars his 
happiness. (Popular) Avoir un -— 
pour un homme, to fancy a man. 
Cl heatrical) Cheveu, unintentional 
jumbling of words by transposition 
oj syllables. This kind of mistake 
when intentional Rabelais termed 
“equivoquer.” 

En I’aultre deux ou trois rairoirs ardents 
dont ll faisait enrager aulcuncs fois les 
hommes et les femmes et leur faisait perdre 
conlenance h l’eccli .e. Car ii disait qu’il 
n’y avait qu’une antistrophe c-ntre femme 

folle h la messe et femme molle & la t'e»sc._ 

Rabelais, Panta%r:ul. 

See also CEuvres de Rabelais 
(Gamier’s edition), Pantagruel, 
page 159. 

Cheveux, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), avoir mal aux —, to have a 
headache caused by overnight po¬ 
tations'. Faire des — gris & quel- 
qu’un, to trouble one, to give 
anxiety to one. Se faire des — 
blancs, to fret; to feel annoyed 
at being made to wait a long time. 
Trouverdes — 4 tout, to findjault 
with everything. (Military) Parser 
la main dans les — •, to cut onds 
hair. 

Chevillard, m . (popular), butcher 
in a small way . 

Chevilles, f (popular), fried po¬ 
tatoes. Termed 4 1 greasers ” at the 
R. M. Academy. 

ChSvinette,/ (popular), darling. 
Chibvre, f. (popular), gober sa —, 
to get angry , to bristle up, “to lose 
one’s shirt,” “ to get one’s mon¬ 
key up.” 

Chevron, m. (thieves’), fresh of¬ 
fence against the law. Properly 
military stripe. 

Chevronn6, m. (thieves'), old of¬ 
fender, an old “jail-bird.” 



Chevrotin — Chicniann. 



Chevrotin, adj. (popular), irritable, 
“cranky,” “touchy.” 

Chiade, f (schoolboys’), hustling', 
pushing. 

Chialler (thieves’), to squall; to 
weep. 

Bon, tu chiaT l ah ! c’est pas palas.— 
RicHEiir:. 


Chiarder (schoolboys’), to work , 
“ to sweat.” 

Chiasr.e,/ (popular), avoir la —, to 
suffer from diarrhoea, or “jerry- 
go-nimble.” 

Chibis, ?n. (thieves’), faire —, to 
escape from prison; to decamp, “to 
guy.” See Patatrot. 


J'ai fait chibis. J’avais K frousse 
Dcs pr^fectanciers de Pan tin. 

A Pantin, mince de potin ! 

On y connait ma gargarousse. 
Riciiepin, Chanson dcs Gueux. 


Chic, m. (English slang), “tzing 
tzing,” or “slap up.” The word has 
almost ceased to be slang, but we 
thought it would not be cut of place 
in a work of this kind. (Familiar) 
Chic , finish; elegance; dash; spirit. 
Un i femme qui a du —, une robe 
qui a du —, a stylish woman or 
dress. Cet acteur joue avec —, 
this actor plays in a spirited 
rtianner. Ca manque de —, it 
wants, dash , is commonplace. 
, { ou t rr . 1 de —, most elegant, 
nobby. C\uc,/mack; originality; 
manner. II a le —, he has the 
hnaa:. II a un ~ tout particulier, 
he ,ias a manner quite his oivn. II 
le militaire, he has a soldier- 
like appearance. 1‘eindre de —, 
faire de —, ecrire de —to paint 
or write with imaginative powc >; 
but without much regard for actu - 


Vo us croyez pcut-Otre que j'invcntr, que 
H* b. c tl.iii.v.:action ct que jc fuis do 
t'hic cette ficconclc vie.— Ricrkpin. 

Chic, chique, adj., excellent, “fizz- 
hid ;” dashing, stylish . Un pekin 


— , well-dressed, rich mar.. Un 
horame —, a man of fashion , 
well-dressed one, a well-to-do man. 
Un — homme, a good , excellent 
man. 

Chican, m. (thieves’), hammer. 

Chicandard. See Chicard. 

Chicander (popular), to dance the 
“ Chicard step.” See Chicard. 

Chicane, f. (thieves’), grinchir h 
la —, stealing the purse or watch 
of a person while standing in front 
of him , but with the back turned 
towards him — a feat which re¬ 
quires no ordinary dexterity. 

Chicard, m. (popular), buffoon cha¬ 
racter of the carnival , in fashion 
from 1830 to 1850. The first who 
impersonated it was a leather- 
seller, who invented a new eccen¬ 
tric step, considered to be exceed¬ 
ingly “ chic ; ” hence probably his 
nickname of Chicard. His ‘‘get- 
up” consisted of a helmet with 
high plume, jackboots, a flannel 
frock, and large cavalry gloves. 
Pas —, step invented by M. Chicard. 

Chicard, chicancardo, chican- 
dard, adj., superlative of ‘ 4 chic, ” 
“ tip-top,”’ “ out and out,” “slap 
up,” “tzing tzing.” 

Chicarder, to dance the Chicard 
step . See Chicard* 

Chic et contre, warning hick 
mountebanks address to one an 
other. 

Chiche ! (popular), an exclamation 
expressive of defiance. 

Chickstrac, m. (mil :ary), refuse , 
dung, excrement. Corvee do —, 
fatigue duty for sweeping a x \y the 
ref) sc, and especially for emptying 
cesspools. 

Chicniann, pi. (popular), tailor. A 
great many tailoio in Paris bear 
tiermanic names ; hence the ter¬ 
mination of,the vsord. 



Chicoree-—Chiffpunier. 
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Cfncoree, f. (popular), c’cst fort 
dc — , it is really too Lad! Ficher 
de la — , to reprimand , “to give 
a wigging.” Faire sa —, is said 
of a person with affected or 
“ high-falutin ” airs. Ne fais 
done pas la —, don't give yourself 
such airs, “ come oft' the tall 
grass, 1 '* as the Americans have it. 

Chie, adj . (popular), tout —, “as 
like as two peas.” 

Cbic-dans-l’eau, in. (military), 

sailor. 

Chien, m. and adj. (popular), noye, 
sugar soaked in coffee. (Journa¬ 
lists’) Un — perdu, short news¬ 
paper paragraph. (Schoolboys’) 
Un — de cour, school usher , or 
4t bum brasher.” (Military) Un 
— de compagnie, a sergeant major . 
Un — de regiment, adjutant. 
(Familiar and popular) Le — du 
commissaire, police magistrate's 
secretary. The commhsaire is a 
police functionary and petty magis¬ 
trate. He examines privately cases 
brought before him, sends pri¬ 
soners for trial, or dismisses them 
at once, settles then and there 
disputes between coachmen and 
their fares, sometimes between 
husbands and wives, makes per¬ 
quisitions. He possesses to a cer¬ 
tain extent discretionary powers. 
Avoir du —, to possess dash , go, 
“ gameness.” 11 faut avoir du — 
dans le Yentrc pour r^sister, one 
must have wonderful staying 
p. wen to resist. Avoir un — pour 
un homme, to be infatuated with 
a man. Faire le —, is said of a 
servant who follows with a basket 
in the wake of her mistress going to 
market. Renter en — de iaience, 
to remain immovable , like a block. 
Sc legarder tn — de iaience, to 
took at one another without uiicr- 
*ng a word. Piquer un —, to 
tal: a not. Dormir en — de 


fusil, to sleep with the body doubled 
up. Une coiffure k la —, mode of 
wearing the hair loose on. the fore¬ 
head. (Military) Un ofticier —, a 
martinet. 

Chiendent, in., arrachcr le —. See 
Arracher. 

Chier (popular), coarse word; — 
dans la vanette, to be too free and 
easy ; — de petites crottes, to earn 
little money; to live in poverty ; 

— des carottes, to be costive; 

— des chasses, to weep, “to nap 
a bib— du poivre, to fail in 
keeping one's promise ; to abscond ; 
to vanish when one's services or 
help are most needed ; — sur 1’oeil, 
to laugh at one ; — sur, to show 
great Lontempt jfor; to abandon . 
Ne pas — de grosses crottes, to 
have had a bad dinner, or no 
dinner at all. Vous me fai 

you bore me. Un gueuleton k «— 
partout, a grand feast . Une mine \ 

— dessus, a repulsive countenance. 
(Printers’) Chier dans le cassetin 
aux apostrophes, to cease to be a 
printer. 

Chieur, m. (popular), d’encie, 
clerk, or “quill-driver.” 

Chiffarde, f. (thieves’), summons ; 
pipe. 

Chiffe, /. (popular), rag-picking ; 
tongue, * ‘ red rag.” 

Chifferlinde, f. (popular), boire 
une —, to drink a dram of spirits. 

ChiffertOD, tn. (popular), rag-pic her y 
* * bone-grubber, ” or “ tot -picker. : ’ 

Chiffon, m. (popular), handkerchief, 
:t snottinger ; ” — rou e, tongue , 
“red rag.” Balancer le — rouge, 
to talk, “ to wag the i **d tog.” 

Chiffonnage, m. (popular), plunder 
of a rag-picker. 

Chiffon nier, m. (thieves’), pick¬ 
pocket wh > devotes b ‘ aft: n/i >i to 
handkerchiefs, ‘ ‘ stook-hauier ; n 
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man ofdisorderly habits. (Literary) 
Chifionnier de la double colline, 
bad poet . 

Chiffornion, tn. (popular), silk 
handkerchief) or silk “wipe.” 

ChifTortin, in. (popular), rag-pickery 
“bone-grubber,” or “tot-picker.” 

Chignard, m. (popular), inveterate 
grumbler, “rusty guts.” 

Chigner (popular), to weep, “ to 
nap a bib.” 

Chimique, f. (popular), lucifer 
match. 


Chinage. See Chine. Vol au —, 
selling plated trinkets for the 
genuine article. 


Chincilla (popular), grey , or “pep¬ 
per and salt ” hair. 

Chine. Aller & ia —, to ply the 
trade of chineur (which see). 

Chiner (military), to slander one ; 
to ridicule one ; (popular) to work ; 
to go in quest of good bargains ; to 
hiy furniture at sales and resell 
u > !° J 'Htno the pursuit of an old 
doiaes man ; to hawk ; to go about 
de country bu sing heads of hair 
from peasant girls. 


C n ; or rnar K°uliii, m. 

(thieves ), one roho goes about the 
country buying heads of hair of 
feasant g,rts. (Military! Chim-ur, 
slanderer; (popular) rabbit-din 
man; marine store dealer; worker; 
tgoker of cheap stuffs or silk 
handkerchiefs. 

>n argot, . hiueur signifie tmv.iiHcur, ct 
vicnt - u \<*r, c ciniicr. . . . M a | s cc mot 
sc ^ouilisc yew df tjuierpartu uliferemcnt 
unc rncc de tr.oraillcurs sui n-ncris 

r.ll. .ampe eii deux triVink Paris, j.'uno 
URbil • k piitc tic rruusoi.4 qui se h£ri. • 
entre la place Maubcrt ct le pent hr.i> dc 
la brine, ct uoiamment rise Jc.- Anglais. 

* antic hL-Ik- cn haut de MUailmontant, ct 

Ui-ne 1 "* ; utrct0ls ^ uom 11 1:1 ruc Jt - iA 
Ia*s chin curs sour, dVlleurs, dcs colons 
el non c * c - 1 Pariii'as de Ufthiiuiu:. Chaque 




K<5n<?rr.tion vient ici clierchcr fortune, et 

s'en retourne ensuite au pays. —Rtcmn is, 

Le PavL 

Chinois, m. (popular), an indi¬ 
vidual , a “bloke,” a “cove:” 
proprietor of coffee-house; (fami¬ 
liar) term of friendship; (mili¬ 
tary) term of contempt applied 10 
civilians, hence probably the ex¬ 
pression “pekin, civilian. 

Chinoiserie, f (familiar), quaint 
joke; intricate and quaint proce¬ 
dure or contrivance. 

Chipe,/ (popular), prigging. From 
chiper, to purloin. 

Chipette, /. (popular), trifle; no¬ 
thing; Lesbian woman, that if, 
one with unnatural passions. 

Chipie, f. (familiar). Literally girl 
or woman with a testy temper, a 
“brim.” Faire sa —, to put on 
an air of supreme disdain or 
disgust. 

Chipoteusc, f (popular), capri¬ 
cious woman. 

Chiquandar. See Chicard, 

Chique. See Chic. 

Chique, /. Properly quid oft: b. .v, \ 
(Popular) Avoir sa —, to be in a 
bid humour, “to be crusty,’ or 
“cranky.” Avoir unc —, <-> be 
drunk, or “screwed.” See Pom* 
pette. Ca te coupe la , that's 
disappointing for you , that “cuts 
you up.” Collcr sa —, to bend 
onc y s head. Couper la — a 
quinze pas, to stink. Poser sa —, 
to die ; to be still- Pose ta — ct 
fa is le mort ! be ’still! dnt ufl 
hold your r<nu! (Tluevcs*) Chique, 
church. 

Chiqu£ (artists’), smartly executed. 
Also soul of artistic ua . k done 
quickly viJiout previous/; Mu.iy 
tug nature. (Popular) llien - > 

well dressed, 

Chique ment, with chic (which s). 
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Chiquer (familiar), to do anything 
in a superior manner ; to do ar tis¬ 
tic work with more brilliancy than 
accuracy ; (popular) to thrash , 
“to wallop,” see Voie ; to eat, 
“to grub,” see Mastiquer. 
Se —, to fight, “ to drop into one 
another. 5 * 

Chiquer contre or battre a niort 

(thieves’), to deny one's guilt. 

Chiqueur, m. (popular), glutton , 
“stodger;” (artists’) an artist 
who paints with smartness , or one 
who draws or paints without study¬ 
ing nature. 

Chirurgien, m. (popular), envieux, 

cobbler. 

Chnic. See Chenique. 
Chocaillon, m. (popular), female 
rag-picker; female drunkard, or 
“ iushington.” 

Chocnoso, chocnosof, chocno- 
aogue, kosenoff, excellent , re¬ 
markable , brilliant , “crushing,” 
“ nobhy,” “ tip-top,” “ fizzing.” 

Chocotte, f (rag-pickers’), marrow 
bone ; (thieves’) tooth. 

Cholera, m. (popular), zinc or zinc- 
worker ; bad meat. 

Cholet, in. (popular), white bread 
of superior quality. 

Cholette, f (thieves’), half a litre. 
Double —, a litre. 

Choper (popular), to steal, “to 
prig.” See Grinchir. Old word 
choper, to touch anything , to make 
it fall. Se lab ,er —, to allow one¬ 
self to be caught, to be 1 * nabbed.” 

Chopin, m. (thieves’), theft; stolen 
objert ; blow. Faire un —, to 
comm:' a theft. 

Chose, adj. (familiar and popular), 
ill at ease ; sad ; embarrassed. II 
P T d un air — , he looked sad or em¬ 
barrassed. T t. nic sens tout —, 
/ jicl i:l at ease; queer. 


Chou ! (thieves’and cads’), a warn¬ 
ing cry to intimate that the police 
or people are coming up. Termed 
also “ Acresto l” 

Choucarde, /. (military), wheel¬ 
barrow, 

Cliouchouter (familiar), to fondle, 
“to firkytoodle ; ” to spoil one. 
From chouchou, darling. 

Chou colossal, m. (familiar), a 

scheme for swindling the public by 
fabulous accounts of future profits. 

Choucroute, f. (popular), tete or 
mangeur de —, a German. 

Choucrouter(popular), to eatsaucr - 
kraut; to speak German. 

Chouci auteur, choucroutmann, 
m., German. 

Chouette, chouettard, chouet- 
taud, adj,, good ; fine; perfect, 
“chummy,” “real jam,” “true 
marmalade.” C’est rien —, that's 
first-class ! Quel — temps, what 
splendid weathert Un — regi¬ 
ment, a crack regiment. (Dis¬ 
paragingly) Nous sommes —, we 
are in a fine pickle. 

Chouette, f. and adj. (thieves’), 
etre —, to be caught. Faire une 
—, to play ai billiards against two 
other players. 

Chouettement (popular), finely ; 

perfectly. 

Choucz (Breton), house; — ioue, 
church. 

Choufflic (popular), bad workman. 
In the German schuflick, cobbler, 

Chouffliquer (popular), to work in 
a clumsy manner. 

Chouffiiqueur, m. (popular), bad 
workman; (military) she.maker, 
“snob.” 

Choufretcz(Breton) jucifcr in ate he :. 

Chouia (military), gently. From 
the Arabic. 
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Cliouil (Breton), work j insect. 

Chouila (Breton cant), to work; to 
beget many children . 

Chouista (Breton), to work with a 

will . 

Choumaque (popular), shoemaker. 
From the German. 

Chourin, for surin (thieves’), knife , 
“ chive.” 

?! 3>i P as frond, mon surin bouge. 

cost dans !e “rang qu’ j’aurais truqu£. 

aiais quoad on fait suer, pomoque ! 

Mi^ux vaut .suffer du blanc qu’ du rouge. 

Richui’in, Chanson aes Gueux. 

Chouriner, for suriner (thieves’), 
to knife, “ to chive.” 

Chourineur, m., for surineur 
(thieves’), one who uses the knife ; 
knacker. “Le Chourineur ” is one 
of the characters of Eugene Sue’s 
Mystkres de Paris. 

C’housa (Breton), to eat. 

C'housach (Breton), food. 

Chretien, adj. (popular), mixed 
unth water\ “baptized.” 

Chretien, m. (popular), viande de 
—, human flesh. 

Chrysalide, /. (popular), 0 /d co- 


Chlibes / ^/. (popular), hoots, 
hock-dockics. ’ 

Chybre, m. (popular), see Flageo- 
let ; (artist ,’) member of the In- 
stitut de k ranee. 


Chyle, m. (familiar), se refaire le 
—, to haw* a good' mr.it. a 
“tightener.” 


Cibiche, /. (popular), cigarette. 

Ciblc, /. (popular), coups de 
piods, breech. See Vasistas. 


Ciboule, f, (populnr), head, or 
“block.” Sec Tronchc. 


Cidre elegant, m. p miliar), ckam- 
fugue, “ fir,” or “ boy. ’ 


Cicl, tn. (fishermens*), le — plumant 
se3 poules, clouds. 

Lesnuages, c’dtait leciel plumantscs poules, 

Et la fomire en Eclats, Michel cas&uit ses 
ceufs. 

II appclait le vent du sud comcmuseux, 

Celui du nord cornard, dc l’oueit bri'C h 
grenouillc, 

Celui dc suroit 1 brouf, celui de terre an- 
douille. 

Riciiepin, La Mer. 

Cierge, m. (thieves’), police office-', 
or “reeler.” For synonyms see 
Pot-^-tabac. 

Cig, m., cigale, or sigue, /. 
(thieves’), gold coin , or “yellow 
boy.” 

Cigale, f. (popular), female street 
singer. Properly grasshopper ; 
also cigar. 

Cigogne,/. (thieves’), the “ Prefec¬ 
ture de Police ” in Paris : the 
Palais de Justice ; court of justice. 
Le dab de la —, the public prose¬ 
cutor ; the prefect of police. 

Je monte 2i la cigogne. 

On me gerbe ii la grotte, 

Au tap, et pour douzc ans. 

VlDOCQ. 

Cigue,/. (thieves’), abbreviation of 
cigale, twenty-franc piece. 

Cimaise (painters’), faire sa - sur 
quelqu’un, to show up ones own 
good qualities , whether real or 
imaginary, at the expense of an¬ 
other's failings, in other woms, to 
preach for one's own chapel. 

Ciment, m. (freemasons’), mustard. 

Cingler (thieves’), sc — le blair, to 
get drunk , or “ canon.” 

Cinq-^-sept, m., a kind 'sa 
party from five o'clock to seven in 
the fashionable world. 

Cinq-centima^as, m. (ironical), 

one-sou cigar. 

Cintiem \ m. (popular), high . ip 
genera fly worn by women's bullies, 
or “ pensioners. 
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Cipal, m. (popular), abbreviation of 
garde-municipal. The “ garde 

municipale ” is a picked body of 
old soldiers who furnish guards 
and perform police functions at 
t heat res, official ceremonies, pol ice 
courts, &c. It consists of infantry 
and cavalry, and is in the pay of 
the l’aris municipal authorities, 
mo it of the men having been 
non-commissioned officers in the 
array. 

C irt ge, m. (j>opular), praise , “ soft 
sawder,” “butter.” 

Cire,/., voleur & la —, rogue who 
steeds a silver fork or spoon at a 
restaurant , and makes i! adhere 
under the table by means of a piece 
of soft wax. When charged with 
the theft, he puts on an air of in¬ 
jured innocence, and ask* to be 
searched ; then leaves with ample 
apologies from the master of the 
restaui ant. Soon after a confede¬ 
rate enters, taking his friend’s 
former scat at the table, and 
pocketing the booty. 

Cird, m. (popular), negro. From 
cirer, to black shoes. Termed also 
“ bolte h cirage, bamboula, boule 
de neige, bille de pot au feu.” 

Cirer (popular), to praise; to flatter, 

* 1 to butter. ” 

Cireux, m. (popular), one with in¬ 
flamed eyelids . 

Ciacaux, in. pi. (literary), travailler 
coups de — „ to comp de. 

Cite, f. (popular), d’amour, gay 
girl, “ bed-lagot.” 

Jc I .u onittfc c mine cllc Ic maritalt. Jc 
• u npj!/ l^cffri^i,ap.f C cit 4 d'ainour,t!:cnijfe, 

tux nine j - S(a< t. 


Citron, nr. (theatrical), squeaky 
■note; (thieved and cads’) the head , 
“nut,” or “chump.” Termed 
also “ tronche, sorbonne, poire, 
cafeticre, trognon, citrouille.” 

Citrouille, /., citrouillard, m. 
(military), dragoon; fthieves’) 
heed, “nut,” or “tibby.” 

Civadc,/. (thieves 5 ), oats. 

Civard, rn. (popular), pasture. 

Give, f. (popular), grass. 

Clairs, m. pi. (thieves'), eyes, or 
“glaziers.” See Mirettes. 
Souffierses — , to sleep , to “doss,” 
or to have a “dose of the balmy.” 

Clairtd, f (popular), light; beauty . 

Clampiner (popular), to idle about ; 
to lounge about lazily, “ to mike.” 

Ctapoter (popular), to eat , “to 
grub. 5 ’ See Mastiquer. 

Claqud, m. and adj. (populai), 
dead, dead man. La boite aux 
claquJs, the Morgue, or Paris 
dead-house. Lc jardin des claques, 
the cemetery. 

Claquebosse, m. (popular), house 
of ill-fame , or “ nanny-shop.” 

Claquedents, m. (popular), house 
of ill-fame, “ nanny - shop ; ’ 
gaming-house, or “punting-shop 
low eating-house . 

Claque^aim, nu (popular), starring 
man. 

Claquepatins, in. (popular), miser¬ 
able slipshod per so is. 

Vcnezh moi, cUujuepatins, 

Loquctcu joucur- <t< musette. 
Clainpina, loupeurs, voyvi < a tin •. 

kicukris'. 

The c.irly French pod V ill* it u.^es 
the word ‘ cliquepatin ” with the 
same signification. 

Claqucr Tamiii.u), to die, “ to 
croak;” to cat; to sril; — 





meubics, to sell one's furniture; 

— du bcc, to be very hungry 
without any means of satisfying 
one's craving for food. 

Claques,/! pi, (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), une figure & — , face with an 
impudent expression that uiviles 
punishment . 

Clarinette, f (military), de cinq 
piods, musket , formerly “Brown 
Bess,” 

Claose, f. (popular), un — diri- 
geant, said ironically of one op the 
upper classes, 

Clavin, m. (thieves’), nail; grapes, 

Clavine,/! (thieves’), vine, 

Claviner (thieves’), to nail; to 
gather grapes, 

Clavineur, m, (thieves’), vine¬ 
dresser. 

Clavinier, m. (thieves’), rail- 
maker. 

Clef, f (familiar), h. la — , See A 
la. Perdre sa —, to suffer from 
colic, or “botts.” (Military) La 

— du champ de •. moeuvre, imagi¬ 

nary ob ject whtch recruits are re¬ 
quested by practical jokers to go 
and a: the sergeant. 

Cliabeau, m. , expression used by 
the prisoners of Saint-Lazare, 
doctor. 

Cliche,/, (popui.), diarrhoea* or 
“jerry-go-nimble.” 

Cliche, vi. (familiar), commonplace 
sentcrue ready made ; common - 
plaie metaphor; well-worn plati¬ 
tude. (Printer*’) Tircr son —,tobe 
always repeating the same thing . 

Client, m. (thieves’), v:\tim, or in¬ 
tended victim. 

Cligner (military), dcs .cillcts, to 
squint, to be “bo*- eyed,’’ 


Clignots, m. pi. (popular), eyes, 
‘ ‘peepers.” Baver des —, to 
weep, “to nap a bib.” See 
Mirettes. 

Clipet, m. (thieves’), voice. 

Clique, f (popular), scamp , r 

“ bad egg ; ” diarrhoea , or “ jerry - 
go-nimble.” (Military) La— , the 
squad of drummers and buglers. 

Exempts de service, ils excrcent gene- 
ralemcnt une profession quelconque (bar 
bier, tailleur, ajusteur de guctres, etc.) qui 
leur rapporte quelques benefices. Ayaut 
aiusi plus de temps ct plus d'argent H de- 
penser que leuxs camarades, ils ont une 
reputation, assez bien justitiec d’aillcurs 
de bamhocheurs; de li, cc nom dc clique 
quon leur donne . — La Lartgve Veric d:t 
Trcupier . 

Cliquettes, f pi. (popular), ears, 
or “ wattles.” 

Clodoclie, m. (familiar), descrip¬ 
tion of professional comic dancer 
with extraordinarily supple legs, 
such as the Girards btothers, of 
Alhambra celebrity . 

Cloporte, m. (familiar), door-keeper. 
Properly wooalouse. A pnn on 
the words clot porte. 

Clou, m. (military), guard-room; 
cells, “jigger ; ” bayonet. Coller 
au — , to imprison , “to roost.” 
(Popular) Clou, bcui workman ; 
pawnshop. Met t re au —, to pa:: n, 
to put “ in lug.” Clou dc girode, 
decayed black tooth. (Theatrical 
and literary) Le — d’une piece, 
d'lm roman, the chief point of 
interest in a play or mvel, lite¬ 
rally a nail on which the whole 
Jabric hangs. 

Clouet (popular), to imprison , “to 
run in to pawn, “to blue, to 
spout, to lumber.” 

Clous, m. pi. (popui ir), tools , 
(Printers’) Pc tip* —, type. Lever 
les petits —, to compose. (Mili¬ 
tary) C\om%, foot-soldtcrs, or “ mud- 
crushers. ” 
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Coagulcr (familiar), se —, to get 
drunk . See Sculpter. 

Cobier, m ., heap of salt in salt- 
marshes, 

Cocanges, f, pi. (thieves’), wal¬ 
nut-shells, Jeu de — , game of 
swindlers at fairs, 

Coeangeur, m. (thieves 5 ), swindler. 
See Cocanges. 

Cocantin, m. (popular), business 
agent acting as a medium bdiveen 
a debtor and a creditor. 

Cocarde, f. (popular), head. Avoir 
sa —, to be tipsy. Taper stir la 
— , is said of wine which pets ijito 
the head. 

Ma joie et surtout l’petit bleu 
Ca iu’a tapd sur la c< carde ! 

Parisian Song. 

Cocarder (popular), se — , to get 
tipsy. See Sculpter. 

Tout ce pasiait trfcs gentiraeut, on £tait 

gai, il nc fallait pns maintenant :.c cocardcr 

cocl.onupment, :i Ton vculait respecter les 

dames.—Z ola, L'Assommcir. 

Cocardier, m. (military), military 
man passionately fond of his pro¬ 
fession. 

Cocasserie,/. (familiar), strange or 
grotesque saying, writing , or deed. 

Coche, /. (popular), fat , red-faced 
woman. 

Cochon, m. (popular), de bon- 
heur 1 (ironical) no luck ! Ca n’est 
pas trop —, that's not so bad. 
C’cst pn:; — du tout, that's very 
rice. Mon pauvre —, je ne te 
dis que 9a ! my poor fellow , ycu 
are in for it t Ft re—, to be lewd. 
Se conduire comrac un —, to be¬ 
have in a mean, despicable way. 
Soigner son —, is said oj one who 
lives too well. Un costume —, a 
suggestive dress, 

Cochonnc(popular), lewd firl. 
(Ironically) Elk- i k-st p.v» juke, 
mais die cst si cochonne 1 


Cochonnement, cdv. (popular), 
in a disgusting mar”**-. 

Cochonnerie, f. (popular), any 
article of food having pork fo?‘ a 
basis. 

Cochonncries, f pi. (popular), 
indecent talk or actions. 

Coco, in. (military), horse. La 
botte a —, trumpet callfor stables , 
(literally) La botte de foin h coco. 
(Popular) Coco, brandy; head. 
See Tronche. Avoir le — de- 
plume, to be bald, or to have a 
“ bladder of lard.” For synony¬ 
mous expressions, see Avoir. 
Avoir le — fele, to be cracked , 
“ to be a little bit balmy in 
one’s crumpet.” For synonyms 
sec Avoir. Colle-toi 9a dans le 
—, or passe-toi 9a par le —, 
eat that or drink that. D^visser 
le —, to strangle . Monter le —, 
to excite. Se monter le —, to get 
excited; to be tco sanguine, if a 
graiss^ la patte & —, is said of a 
man who has bungled over some 
affair. (Familiar) Coco t { pilep- 
tique, champagne wine , “fiz” 
or “boy.” 

Cocod&te, /. (familiar), stylish 
woman always dressed according 
to the latest fashion , a “dasher. 55 

Cocons, m. pi., stands for co-con - 
scrits, first-term students at the 
Ecole Polyt Cl h Hi que. 

Cocotte, f. (popular), term of en¬ 
dear n: rt to horses Aliens, hue — I 
pull up, my beauty / (Familiar 
and popular) Cocotte, a more 
than fast 7 ;. I or woman, a 
“pretty horse - breaker,” see 
Gadoue ; (theatrical) addition 
made by singers to an original 
theme. 

Cocotterie,/. (familiar), the world 
of the cocotte: . See Cocotte. 




Cocovicillcs — Collage. 
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Cocovieilles, f. pi., name given by 
fashionable young ladies of the 
aristocracy to their old-fashioned 
elders , who return the compliment 
by dubbing them “ cocosottes.” 

Cocufieur, m. (popular), one who 
cuckoos , that is, one who lays 
himself open to being called to 
account by an injured husband as 
the co-respondent in the divorce 
court. 

Coenne, or couenne, f (thieves’), 
tie lard, brush. (Familiar and 
populai] Couenne, stupid man, 
dunce . 

Coere, tn. (thieves’), Ie grand —, 
formerly the king of rogues. 

Cceur, m. (popular), jeter du — 
snr * e carreau, to vomit. A pun 
on the words “hearts” and “ dia¬ 
monds” of cards on the one hand, 
avoir mal au —, to fed sick , and 
carreau flooring, on the other. 
Valet dc —, lover. 

Coeur d'artichaut, m. (popular), 
man or woman with an inflam¬ 
mable heart. 

PailUsi>an, quoi! cceur d’artiehaut. 

i"monSc UrC J ^ ftuUle P ° Ur t0Ut 

Au jour d -' i -’iird'hui j'gobe !a blonde ; 
Apros dnuun, o>n la brun' uu i rn fau,'. 

oill. La Muse a Biti, 

Coffier (thieves'), abbreviation of 
oscoffier, /a hm, - to cook one's 

C /f p M iar Sind of desk at 

the Ecote Polytechnique. From 

Coffiniires t0f S Gcneral 

Cognac, m. (thieves’), gendarme or 
police officer , “crusher,’’ “cod- 
P--r, or -reder.” PotX 

tabac. 

Cognade, /, 0 r cogne (ihieves’), 
gendarme ne. 


Cognard, m., or cogne, gendarme 
and gendarmerie ; police officer. 
“copper.” 

Cogne, in. and f (thieves’), la —, 
the police. Un — , a police officer, 
or “ reeler.” See Pot-a-tabac. 
Also brandy . Un noir de trois 
ronds sans —, a three-halfpenny 
cup of coffee without brandy. 

Coiffer (popular), to slap; to deceive 
one's husband. Se — de quel* 
qu’un, to take a fancy to one. 

Coin, m. (popular), e’est un — sans 
i, he is a fool. 

Coire (thieves’), farm ; chief 
Jc rencontrai dcs camarades qui avaient 
aussi fait lcur temps ou cnss<£ leur ficelle. 
Leur coire me propora d’etre dcs leurs, on 
iaisait la grande soulassc sur lc trimar.— 
V. Hugo. 

Col, m. (familiar), cassd, dandy, 
or “ masher.” Se pousser du 
to assume an air of self impor¬ 
tance or conceit, “to look gump¬ 
tious ; ” to praise oneself up. An 
allusion to the motion of one’s 
hand under the chin when about 
to make an important statement. 
Colas, colabre, or colin, m. 
(thieves’), neck, or “ scrag.” Fairc 
suer lc to strangle. Rafratchir 
Ie , to guillotine. Rafratchir 
means to trim in the expression, 

“ Rafratchir les cheveux.” 
Colback, m. (military), raw recruit , 
or “Johnny raw.” An allusion 
to his unkempt hair, similar to a 
busby or bearskin cap. 

Colin. Sec Colas. 

Collabo, m. (literary), abbreviation 
of collaborates. 

Collage, m. (familiar), living as 
husband and wife in an unmarried 
state. 

L/une npris l’auire—cn camarade— 

C’cht rupin, mais \ collage, bon Dicu I 
Tv'Ujours la mCm’ chauilcus* Hr o u ! 

M en paries pas ! ( ., m’rcnd mal: Jc. 

Gill, La Mus< L Libi. 




Collant — Coltigcr . 





Un — d'argent, the action of a, 
7 voman who lives with a man as 
his wife from mercenary motives . 

C’dtait scion la manic tic ce corrupteur 
de mincures, lc r.ceau avee lcqucl il umcn- 
tait cc quo Madame Comette appcluit, cn 
terme du metier, ses collages d'argent 1 
Me moires do Monsieur Claude . 

Collant, m. (familiar), is said of one 
not easily got rid of; (military) 
drawers. 


Collarde, (thieves’), prisoner , 
one “ doing time.” 


Colle, /. (students’), weekly or other 
periodica 7 oral examinations to 
prepare for a final examination , 
or to make up the marks which 
pass one at the end of the year . 


College, m. (thieves’), prison , or 
“stir.” See Motte. Un ami 
» a prison chum. Les col¬ 
leges de Pan tin, the Paris prisons. 

Coltegien, m. (thieves’), prisoner. 


Coller (students’), to stop one's leave; 
to orally examine at periodical ex¬ 
aminations. Se faire —, to ret 
plucked or 44 ploughed ” at an ex¬ 
amination. (Popular) Coller, to 
place ; to put; to give ; to throw ; 
— au bloc, to imprison , 44 to run 
in; ” — dcs cMtaignes, to thrash, 
“ to wallop.” See Voie. Sc — 
dans lc pieu, to go to bed. Se — 
tine biture, to get drunk , or 
“screwed.” See Sculpter. 
Colle-toi lk, place yourself there. 
Collo-tol 9a dtui3 le fusil, eat or 
drink that. Colle-toi 9a dans la 
coJoquinte, hear that in mind. 
(Military) Coller au bloc, to send 
tc the guard- 9 \ out. Collcz-moi ce 
clumpin-lfc au bloc, take that lazy 
bones to the guard-room. (Familiar 
and popuiar) Sc —, to live as man 
and u;>, to live “a tally.” So 
faire —, to be nonplussed. S’en 
-- par le I * c, to cat to excess. 44 to 
»« erf.” Sen — poui, to go to Iht 


expense of. Je m’en suis voile 
pour dix francs, I spent ten jrancs 
over it. 

Colletiner (thieves’), to edear, to 
apprehend , 44 to smug.” See 

Piper. 

Colleur, m. (students’), professor 
whose, functions are to orally ex¬ 
amine at certain periods students 
at pHvate or public establishments ; 
man who gets quickly intimate or 
u thick ” with one , who “ cottons 
on to one.” 

Collier, or coulant, m. V thieves*), 
cravat , or 44 neckinger.” 

Collignon, m. (popular), cabby. An 
allusion to a coachman of that 
name who murdered his fare. The 
cry, 44 Ohe, Collignon 1 ” is about 
the worst insult one can offer a 
Paris coachman, and he is not 
slow to resent it. 

Colombe, f (players’), queen of 
cards . 

Colomb6, adj. (thieves’), known. 

Colon, m. (soldiers’), colonel. Pe¬ 
tit —, lieutenant-colonel. 

Colonne, f. (military), chapeau cn 
—, see BataiUe. (Popular) 
K'avoir pas chi<* la —, to be dcvcid 
of any talent , not to be able to set 
the Thames on fire. ‘ Pcmolir la 
— » to void urine , 44 to lag.” 

Coloquinte, fi (popular and 
thieves’), head. Avoir unc 
araignee dans la —, to be cracked, 
or 44 to have a bee in one’s bon 
net. ’ Chariot va jouer i\ la lx>u!e 
avec ta —, Jack Ketch will play 
skittles with your canister. 

Coltiger (thieves’), to arrest; to 
seise, to 44 smug.” 

Celt dan. |j rue du Mail 
< )u j’ai <5t£ 

P.U 1 1 oi% Ur • 1 !*^«. 

V, lltGo, l.i lU* *!•'r Ja%y 
d un Coru amnl. 




Col tin—Co mprend\re . 




Col tin, m. (popular), strength. 
Properly shoulder-strap. 

Coltiner (popular), to ply the trade 
of a porter ; to draw a hand-cart 
by me a /is of a shoulder-strap. 

Coltineur, m. (popular), ?nan who 
draws a hand-cart with a shoulder- 
strap. 


Coltineuse (popular), female who 
does rough work. 

Comberge, combcrgeante, f. 
(thieve?’), confession. 

Coinberger (thieves'), to reckon up; 
to confess. 


Comb ergo (thieves’), confessional. 

Comblance, f. (thieves’), par —, 
into the bargain. 

J’ni fait nar combtance 
Gironde larguecapc. 

Vidocq. 


Comble, combre, combriau, 
combrieu, vi. (thieves’), hat. 
"tile.” bee Tubard. 


Combrie, f (thieves’), one franc 
puce. 

Combricr, m. (thieves’), hat-maker. 
Combrieu. See Comble. 

Combrousier, (thieves’), pea¬ 
sant, or •• clod.” F 


Combustible, tn. (popular), * 
- \ ext , mat,on used to J^e on, 
on , On / go it 1 


Come, m. (thieves’), formerly a 
guar d on board the galleys. 

Com6die, / (popular), envoyer h 
la —, to dismiss a workman for 
want of work to give him. fitre 
a la - to be out of work, “out of 
collar.” 


Comcstaux, r;j. pi. (popular), for 
u.H.stibles, articled of Jcjd t 
"toke.” 


Com&te, f (popular), vagrant, 
tramp. Filer la —, or la sorgue, 
to sleep in the open air, or “ to 
skipper it.” 

Comiques, m. pi. (theatrical), 
jouer les — habilles, to represent 
a comic character in modern cos¬ 
tume. 

Commander (thieves’), & cuire, 
to send to the scaffold. 

Commandite, f (printers’), asso¬ 
ciation of workmen who join to¬ 
gether for the performance of any 
work. 

Comme if (popular), ironical for 
comme il faut, genteel. T’as rien 
Pair 1 What a swell you look, 
oh crikey l 

Commissaire, m. (popular), pint 
or pitcher of wine. An allusion 
to the black robe which police 
magistrates wore formerly. Le 
cabot du —, the police magistrate's 
secretary . See Chien. 

Commode, f. (thieves’), chimney. 
(Popular) Une— h deux ressorts, 
a vehicle , or “ trap.” 

Communard, or communeux, 

m ., one of the insurgents of 1S71. 

Communique, w. (familiar), #7- 
cial communication to nexvspapcrs. 

Comp. See Can. 

Compas. tn. (popular), ouvrir le —, 
to walk. Allongcr lc—, tc 
briskly . Fenner le —, to step 

walking. 

Complet, adj. (popular), ctre —, 
to be yut'te dn/nh, or "slewed.” 
(Familiar) Etre —, to be \rf\b'y 
ridicule us. ' 

Compxcndre (thieves’), la —, to 
z/t//, “to dab 1.” See Grin- 
chir. 





Ml UlST^f, 



Comptc (popular), avoir * on —, to 
be tipsy, or “screwed ; ” to die , 
“to snuff it.” Son — est bon, 
he is in for it. 

Compter (musicians’), des payses, 
to sleep ; (popular)— ses chemises, 
to vomit , “ to cast up accounts.” 

Comte, m. (thieves’), de caruche, 
or de canton, jailor , or “jigger 
dubber; 55 — de castu, hospital 
superintendent ; — de gigot-fin, 
one who likes to live well. 

Comtois, cotj. (thieves’), battre —, 
to dissemble ; to play the fool. 
Conasae, or connasse, / (prosti¬ 
tutes’), a stupid or modest woman. 
Elies vantent leur savoir-faire, elks re- 
proeheat a leurs camaradcs leur unpefitie 
ct leur donnent !c nora de cona .sc cx- 
prcvion par laqudle dies d<fsignent ordi- 
naircment une femme honneie.—P arent- 
Duchatelet, De la Prostitution. 
Cond6, m. (thieves’), mayor; demi 
—, alderman ; grand —, preject ; 
— franc, corrupt magistrate: 
Condice,/ (thieves’), edge in which 
convicts are confined on their pas¬ 
sage to the convict settlements. 1 

Condition, /. (thieves’), house, 
“diggings,” or “hangs out.” 
Faire une —, to break into a 
hou\e , “to crack a crib.” Filer 
une —, to watch a house in view 
of an intended burglary. (Popu¬ 
lar) Acheter une —, to lead a new 
mode op life, to turn emer a new leaf 

Conduite, f. (popular), faire la —, 
to drive away and thrash. Faire 
la — de Grenoble, to put one out 
of doors. 

Cone,/ (thieves’), death. 

Confirmer (popular), to box one’s 
ears , “to warm the wax of one’s 
W ears.” 

Confiture,/ (popular), excrement. 

Confiturlei, m. 1 ’ jopular), scavenger, 
“xulie-keifncl.” 


Confortable, tn. (popular), glass of 
beer. 

Confrere, m. (popular), de lalune, 
injured husband . 

Coni, adj. (thieves’), dead. 

Coniller (popular), to seek to escape. 
Conil, rabbit. 

Conir (thieves’), to conceal ; to kill; 
“ to cook one’s gruel.” See Re- 
froidir. 

Connais (popular), je la —, no 
news for me ; do you see any green 
in my eye? you don\< take an 
old bird with chaff. 

Connaissance,/ (popular), ma-, 
my mistress , or sweetheart, my 
“ yourg woman.” • 

Connaitre (popular), le journal, to 
be well informed; to know before¬ 
hand the menu of a dinner ; — le 
numero, to posses : experience ; — 
le numero de quelqu'un, to be ac¬ 
quainted with one's secrets , one's 
habits. La — dans les coins, to be 
knowing, to know what's o'clock. 
An allusion to a horse clever at 
turning the corners in the riding 
school. 

Rc^ardez-le partir, le pavroche qui U 

connalt dans les coins — Riciirpin. 

Connerie,/ (popular), foolish action 
or thing. From an obscene word 
which has the slang signification 
of fool. 

Conobler (thieves’), to recognize. 

Conobrcr (thieves’), to kno w. 

Conscience, / (printers’), homme 
dc —, typographer paid by the 
day or by the hour. 

Conscrar, consent, m., first-form 
stuuent at the “ Jdcoic A'ormo/c 
a higher training-school for us: i: cr- 
sity professors. 

Conservatoire, m. (popular ),p>au n- 
shop. El&ve ilu — de la Vi Hullo, 
wretched singer. La Villcite is 



Co7iserves — Coquagc. 



the reverse of a fashionable quar¬ 
ter. 


Conserves,/, (theatrical),?// flays. 
Also fragments of human flesh 
'which have teen thrown into the 
servers or river by murderers, and 
Which, 7ohen found , are taken to 
the “ Morgue or Paris dead- 
house. 

Je vicns dc preparer pour lui les con- 
rv f A ,es nv - r ceaux de chnir liumaine), 
lo.. de 1 tfgout Jacob ct Ja cuisse des Saints- 
t cre t d os retrouvd dans 1'tfgout de la Rue 
Jacob ct la cuisse rcpSchee au pont des 
oaints-l’ircs). — Mac it, Mon Premier 
Crime. 

Consigne, f. (military), & gros 
grains, imprisonment in the cells. 
Consolation,/, (popular), brandy; 
swindling game played Vy card- 
sharpers , by means of a green cloth 
chalked into small numbered spaces , 
and dice. 


Console,/, (thieves’), game played 
by card-sharpers or “ broadsmen " 
at races and fairs. 

Consoler (popular), son caf<£, to 
add brandy to one's coffee. 

Corner (military). Conte cela au 
pcrmquier des Zouaves, I do not 
Z- *5*> “tell that to the 
y aruics * . Le perruquier des 

vidual. eS 13 an imagiuar y indi * 


j$ pnIar) ’ 

Contre-alluraeur, (thieves 
spy employed by thieves to bat 
the police spies 


Contrebasse, /. (popular), breech. 
Sautcr sur la — to kick one's be¬ 
hind, “ to too one’s bum,” “ to 
root,” or “ to land a kick.” 

Contre-coup, m. (popular), de la 
hoite, foreman, or “ boss.” 

Contreficher (popular), s’en —, 
to care not a straw, not a 
“ hang. ” 


<§L 


Contre-marque, f. (popular), du 
Pere-Lachaise, St. Helena medal. 
Those who wear the medal are 
old, and le F&re-Lachaise is a 
cemetery in Paris. 

Controle, m. (thieves’), foi-merly 
the mark on the shoulder of con¬ 
victs who had been branded. 

Controler (popular), to hick one in 
the face. 

Convalescence,/, (thieves’), sur * 
veillar.ee of the police on the move¬ 
ments of tickct-of-leave. men. 

Cop, f. (printers’), for “copie,” 
manuscript. 

Copaille, f (cads’), Sodom ist. 
Termed also “tante, coquinc.” 

Cope, f. (popular), overcharge for 
an article ; action of “shaving a 
customer.” The Slang Dic¬ 
tionary says that in England, 
when the master sees an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing this, ho stiokes 
his chin as a signal to his asris- 
tant who is serving the customer. 

Copeau, m. (popular), artisan in 
woodwork (properly 
shavings) ; spittle, or “ gob.” 
Arraclierson —. See Arracher. 
Lever son —, to talk , “ to jaw.” 

Copcaux, m. pi. (thieves’), house¬ 
breaking, “screwing or cracking 
a crib.” An allusion to the splin¬ 
ters resulting from breaking a 
door. 

Copie, / (printed), dc chapdlc, 
copy of a work given as a fra it to 
the typographers. (Figuratively) 
Faire de la —, tobachbite. Pisscr 
dc la —, to be a prolific writer. 
Pisseur de —, a prolife writer ; 
one who writes lengthy, diffuse ^ 
newspaper articles f 

Coquage, m. (thieves’), informing 
against one, or “ blowing the 
gafr.” 




Coquard — Commit . 
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oquard, m. (thieves’), eye, or 
“glazier.” S’en tamponner le 
— •, ?: at to care a fig. See Mirette. 

Coquardcau, in. (popular), hen¬ 
pecked husband, or “ stangey 
man easily duped , or “ gulpy.” 

Coquer (thieves’), to watch one's 
movements; to inform against one, 
“to blow the gaff.” 

Quand on cn aura refroidi quatre ou 
cinq dans lcs prdaux lea auircs tourneront 
leur lan^uc deux fois avant de coquer la 
p^gre.—ii. Sue. 

Also to give ; to put; — la 
camoufle, to hand the candle, “to 
dub the glim — la loffitude, to 
give absolution ; — le poi vre, to 
poison, “hocus;” — le taf, to 
frighten ; — le rifle, to set fire to. 

Coqueur, m. (thieves’), informer 
who warns the police of intended 
thefts. He may be at liberty or 
in prison ; in the latter case he 
goes by the appellation of “co¬ 
queur mouton ” or “ musician.” 
The “ mouton ” variety is an in¬ 
mate of a prison and informs 
against his fellow-prisoners; the 
“musicien” betrays hL accom¬ 
plices. Coqueur de bille, man who 
furnishes funds. 

Coqueuse, female variety of the 
“ coqueur. 

Coquillard(popular),^. S’cntam- 
ponner lc —, not to care a st/aio , 

“ not to cure a hang.” 
Coquillards, m. ft. (tramps’), 
* tramp r who in olden times fre- 
tended to be pilgrims. 

Coquillard* sont lcs pllenns de Saint- 
Jacqucj., U p )iui grande p.tnie font vCr't- 
»<r*i ct en •. ierment; mis >1 y ei> ar -i 
q d\ tru< heni sur le coquillard.~i> Jargon 


Coquine,/ (ends’), Sodomist. 

Corbcau, m, (popular), lay brother 
of “la doctrine chretiennc,” 
usually styled “ freres ignoran- 
tins.” The brotherhood had for¬ 
merly charge of the ragged schools, 
and were conspicuous by their 
gross ignorance ; priest, or “devil 
dodger undertaker's man. 

Corbellle,/ (familiar), enclosure or 
ring at the Bourse where ofiicuil 
stockbrokers transact business. 

Corbillard, m. (popular), a deux 
roues, dismal man, or ' croaker;” 
— h. noeuds, dirty and dissolute 
woman , or “draggle-tail — des 
loucherbem, cart which collects 
tainte 7 meat at butcher's stalls. 
Loucherbem is equivalent to bou- 
cher. 

Void passer au galop le corbillard de* 

loucherbem, I’immondc voiture qui vient 

rarr.A. .er dans les boucheries la viandc 

giltCc.—KiCHEriN, Lc Par /. 

Corbuche,/. (thieves’), ulcer ; — 
lophe, false ulcer. 

Corde, f. (literacy), avoir la —to 
find inic expression for accurately 
describing sentiments or passions. 
(Popular) Dormir is la —, is sari 
of poor people who sleep in certain 
lodgings with their heads on an out¬ 
stretched rope as a pillosu . This 
corresponds to the Lwglish “ two¬ 
penny rope*” 

Corder (popular), to a epee, to get on 
“ swimmingly ” together , 

Cordon, m. (popular), : 1 v<mi 
plait l or donnez-vous la pcim 
d’entrer 1 large knot worn in the 
rear of ladies’ d> esses. 

Cordonnier, m. (popul.tr), bcc- 

figue dc —, goose. 


Coquillon, m. (popular), louse; 
Jiig. im. 

Co quin, m. I'hkve j informer* 
“ nark,” or “nose.” 


Comage, m. (thieves’), bad smell. 

Corn ant, m. f comantc, /(tlncNc..* 
nd tramps’), ox and cow. 01 
“ mooer. 



Cornard — Cosaque. 
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Cornard, m. (students 5 ), faire —, to 
hold a council in a corner. 

Corne,yC (popular), stomach . 

Lornemuseux, m. (codfishcrs’), 
the south wind. 

Coi ner (thieves’), to breathe heavily ; 
to stink. La crie corne, the meat 
smells. 


Cornet, m. (popular), throat . “gut¬ 
ter-lane.” Colle-toi 5a dans r—, 
swallow that! N’avoir rien dans 
lc —> to be fasting , “to be ban¬ 
died, ” cry cupboard.” Cornet 
d’epices, Capuchin . 

Il i.e vouJut convertir; il bia trouver un 
cnenutre .ner d’dpice, ct rouscailla a 
sezitre qu’il vouiait quitter la rc! :< jion pr 6- 
tendue pour attrimer la catholique.— Le 
Jargon, d* l'Argot. 

Corniche, f (popular), h.ct , or 
tile,’’ see Tubard; (students’) 
t/le mmtary school of Saint-Cyr. 

Comicherie,/ (popular), nonsense; 
foolish action. 

Cornichon, m, (students’), eandi- 
datf preparing for the Ecole 

<!* Oaittt-Cyr. Literally 
greenhorn. 


Corni6re,/ (thieves'), rows/.;,/. 


Co JP.“ Jc , P"t-. P c, 0! 

Suint-Cyr ah W, and that oj 
schco. of cavalry a f ± au: 

Samt-Cyr is the French Si 
bur t, Sanmur is a training-^ 
where the best riders and r 
vicious horses in the French a 
arc sent. 


Correc*eur, m. (thieves’), prisoner 
who plays the spy , or " nark.” 

Correspondance, / (popular), a 
Sh . k taken at a wineshop while 
waning for an omnibus u corre - 
sp on . incc,” 


Corridor, m. (familiar), throat. Se 
rincer le —, to drink, “to wet 
one’s whistle.” See Rincer. 

Corse, adj. (common), properly is 
said of wine with full body. Un 
repas —, a plentiful meal t or a 
“tightener.” 

Corserie,yi (familiar), a set of Cor^ 
sic an detectives in the service of 
Napoleon III. According to Mon¬ 
sieur Claude, formerly head of the 
detective force under the Empire, 
the chief members of this secret 
bodyguard were AJessandri and 
Griscelli. Claude mentions in his 
memoirs the murder of a detec¬ 
tive who had formed a plot for the 
assassination of Napoleon in a 
mysterious house at Auteui!, where 
the emperor met his mistresses, 
and to which he often used to re¬ 
pair disguised as a lacquey, and 
riding l>ehind his own carriage. 
Griscelli stabbed his fellow-detec¬ 
tive in the back on mere suspicion, 
and found on the body of the dead 
man papers which gave evidence 
of the plot. In reference to the 
mysterious house, Monsieur Claude 
says :— 

!• rmptrtur I’anflamma »ii bien pout a n« 

notivellc Ninon que l'implmtricc cn prit 

omhrp^e, La duche^o olorfi .... Iona 

m:t petite mai&on d'Autcuil qm le « engrail 

1 icuiv avmt • humid pum uci»li - uulir. 

von , rlmdcstm mix amour* >le ion nmUvc. 

—Ml moires dc Monsieur Claude. 

Corset, m. (popular), pas de — ! 

ni'cet sixteen ! 

Corv6e,/ (prostitutes’), aller £ la 
—, to walk the street , unc — 
being literally an arduous , dis• 
agreeable work. 

Corvette, f (thieve’),<* ki'uJof tow % 

rascally Alexis. 

F- r. isuiu pastor Curydonardcbat Alexin, 

Dctioa* dominu .... 

Cosaque, m. (familiar), stove. 
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skin. 

Costel, in. (popular), prostitute's 
bully , “ponce.” See Poisson. 

Costume, m. (theatrical), faire 
un — >f to applaud an actor directly 
he makes his appearance on the 
stage. 

Cote,/, (lawyers’), stolen goods or 
money; (sporting) the betting. 
Frcre de la —, stockbroker's clerk. 
Play on Cote, which see. La — G., 
pa loining of articles of small value 
by notaries' clerks when making an 
inventory. Literally, la cote i’ai. 

Cote, f (thieves’), de bceuf, 
sword. Frere de la — , see 
Bande noire. (Familiar) Eire a 
la — , to be in needy circumstances , 
“hardup.” (Sailors’) Vieus fr^re 
la — , old chum , mate. 

Cot6, m. (theatrical), cour, right- 
hand side scenes; — jardin, left- 
hand side scenes. (Familiar) C6t^ 
des caissiers, the station of the 
“Chemin de for du Nord,” at 
which absconding cashiers some¬ 
times take train. 

Cotelard, m. (popular), melon. 

Cotelette, /. (popular), de me- 
nuisier, de perruquier, or de vache, 
piece of Brie cheese. (Theatrical) 
Avoir sa —, to obtain applause. 
Emporteur ii la —, see Em- 
porteur. 

C6te-nature,/ (familiar), forefite- 
lette au naturel, grilled chop . 

Coterie,/, (popular), chum. Eh! 
dis done, la — 1 Isay , old churn l 
Coterie, association of workmen ; 
company . Vous save*, la p’tite 

—, you know , chums l 
Cotes, f. pi. (popular), avoir les — 
en long, to be lazy , to be a “ bum¬ 
mer. ’ Li I Ci ally to have the ribs 


lengthwise , which voould make one 
lazy at turning about. Travailler 
les — & quelqu’un, to thrash 

one , to give one a 4 ‘ hiding. ” See 
Voie. 

Cotier, m. (popular), extra horse 
harnessed to an omnibus when ♦ 
going up kill; also his driver. 

Coti&re, /. (gambling cheats’), a 
pocket wherein spare cards are 
secreted. 

Aussi se promit-il de faire agir avee plus 
d’adr sse, plus d’achamement, les rois, lea 
atouts et les as qu’il tenait e* reserve dans 
sa cGtifcre. —Mimoires de Monsieur C la ; . V. 

Cotillon, m. (popular), crotte, 
prostitute , 4 4 draggle-tail .* 

II dtan coureur . . . . il adorait le co¬ 
tillon, et e’est pour moi un cotillon croud 
qui a cause sn pertc. — M ack, Mon Pre¬ 
mier Crime. 

Faire danser le —, to thrash one's 

wipe. 

Coton, m. (popular), bread or food 
(allusion to the cotton-wick of 
lamp) ; quarrel; street-fight; 
difficulty. II y aura du —, there 
will be a fight; there will be much 
difficulty. Le courant est rapid e, 
il y aura du — , the stream is swift , 
wc shall have to pull with a will. 

Cotret, m. (popular), jus de —, 
thrashing with a stick , or 4 * lar¬ 
ruping ; ” might be rendered by 
“stirrup oil.” Des cotrets, legs . 
(Thieves’) Cotret, convict at the 
hulks; returned transport, or 
“log.” 

Cette, f. (popular), blue canvas 

working trousers. 

Cou, m. (popular), avoir le front 
dans ie , to be bald , or to have 
44 a bladder of lard.” See 
Avoir. 

Couac,, m. (popular), priest, 
“devil-dodger. 



Cosser— Couac. 


."sser (thieves’), to take; — la 
hane, to take a purse , 44 to buz a 


or 





Coucke—Co ut). 



Couche (popular), i quelle heure 
qu’on tc — ? a hint to one to make 
himself scarce. 

Coucher (popular), & la corde, to 
sleep in certain low lodging-houses 
v.'ith the head resting on a rope 
stretched across the room, a “two¬ 
penny rope — dans le lit aux 
pois verts, to sleep in the fields. 
* 5e bredouille, to go to bed with - 

out any supper. Se — en chapon, 
to g° I* bed with a full belly. 

Coucou, tn. (popular), watch . 

Coude, m. (popular), lacher le — , 
to leave one, generally when re¬ 
quested to do so. Lac he moi le —, 
° e °fi\ leave me alone. Prendre sa 
permission sous son — , to do with¬ 
out permission. 

Couenne, f (popular), skin , or 
butf; ' Jool , or “duffer;” 
de lard, brush. Gratter, racier, 
,or ratisser la to shave. Grat¬ 
ter la h quelqu’un, to flatter 
on.c to give him “soft sawder;” 
to thrash one. Est-il — ! what 
an ass ! 

c xr a> / pi (pop 

^-UtgSSit* 

ca » 

“ to have spunk.” ^ 

eouillon, m (popular), poltroon ■ 
foolish with the sense of abas he ! 

crestfallen. II res ta lout — he 
looked foolish. The word is used 
also m a friendly or jocular man¬ 
ner. 


Couillonnade, /. (popular), riJicu- 
Ions affair ; nonsense. 

Couillonner (popular), to show 
cowardice; to shirk danger. 

Couitlonnerie,/ (popular), sowar- 
arc:; nonsensical affair; take in. 


Couiner (popular), to whimper ; to 
hesitate. 

Coulage, m. t coule,/ (familiar), 

waste ; small purloining by ser¬ 
vants, clerks , &*c. 

Coulant, 77 i. (thieves’), milk. 
Coulante, fi (thieves’), lettuce. 
(Cads’) La —, the river Seine. 

Coule,/. (popular), etre a la —, to 
have mastered the routine of some 
business, to be acquainted with all 
the ins and outs; to be coitifortable ; 
to be clci’er at evading difficulties ; 
to be tnsinuatmg; to connive at. 
Mettre quelqu’un h la —, to in¬ 
struct one in, to make one master 
of the routine of some business. 


Couler (popular), en —, to lie , 
“ to cram one up. ” La — douce, 
to live comfortab y. Se la — 
douce, to take it easy. 

Couleur, f. (popular), lie; box on 
the car, or “buck-horse.” Mon- 
ter la —, to deceive , “to bam¬ 
boozle.” Etre k la —, to do thin as 
well. . S 

Couleuvre, f. (popular), pregnant 
or" lumpy "woman. 

Coulisse, f. (familiar), the set of 
coulissiers. See this word. 

Coulissier. m. (familiar), unofficial 
jobber at the Bourse or Stock Ex¬ 
change. As an adjective it has the 
meaning of connected with the back 
scenes, as in the phrase, Des in¬ 
trigues coulissi&res, back-scene in¬ 
trigues. 


Couloir, m. (popular), mouth , or 
“rattle-trap throat, or “peck 
alley.” 


Coup, m. (popular), secret process ; 
knack; dodge. II a lc —, he has 
the knack , he is a dab at. II a un 
—, he has a process of his oven. 
Un — d’arrosoir, a dnnk. Se 
flanquer un — d’.^rosoir, to get 
tipsy, or “screwed ” Un -- d. 


H , 
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Coup. 


_ jutcille, intoxication. Avoir son 

— dp bouteille, to be intoxicated, 
“to be boozy.” SeePompette. 
Coup de chancellerie, action of get¬ 
ting a mar? s head “into chancery,” 
that is, to get an opponent’s head 
firmly under one’s arm, where it 
can be pommelled with immense 
power, and without any possibility 
<>f immediate extrication. Un — 
de chien, a tussle; difficulty . Un 

— d’encensoir, a blow on the 
nose. Un — de feu, a slight in¬ 
toxication. Un — de feu de so¬ 
ciety complete intoxication. Un 

— de figure, hearty meal , or 
“ tightener.” Un — de four- 
chette, digging two fingers into 
an opponents eyes. Un — de gaz, 
a glass of wine. Un — de gilquin^ 
a uap. Un de pied de jument 
or de Venus, a venereal disease. 
Un — de Raguse, action of leaving 
one in the lurch; an allusion to 
Marshal Marmont, Due de Ra¬ 
guse, who betrayed Napoleon. Un 

— de tampon, a blow, or “ bang;” 
hard shove (tampon, buffer). Un 

— de temps, an accident; hitch. 
Un — de torchon, a fight; re¬ 
volution. Le —- du lapin, finish¬ 
ing blow or crowning misfortune , 
the straw that breaks the camtVs 
back ; treacherous way of gripping 
in a fight. 


Coup ferocr que se donnent de temps en 
trmps les ouvriers dan* lours battures. II 
. Marc, d'une main 
par les testicule \ de I’autre par la ^orge, 
ct i* tircr dan: kr- deux sens: cclui qui e:t 
raisi ct tird ainsi n'a pas m8me lc temps dc 
it. oimn&ndcr son fane a Dieu. —Delvau. 

Coup du mddedn, glass of wine 
drunk after one has taken soup. 
Un — dur, unpleasantness , un- 
foreseen impediment. Atfraper 
un — dc strop, to get tipsy. Avoir 
son — de cnasselas, de feu, de 
picton, or de solcil, to be half 
drunk, “elevated.” See Pora- 
pette. Avoir son — de rifle, to 
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be tipsy , “screwed.” Donner Ie 

— de pouce, to give short weight; 
to strangle. Fairc le —, or nionter 
le — a quclqu’un, to deceive, to 
take in , “to bamboozle” one. 

Se donner un — de tampion, or 
de torchon, to fight. Se monter 
lc » 1 ° be too sanguine , to form 
illusions . Valoir le — , to be worth 
the trouble of doing or rolling. 
Voir le —, to foresee an event; to 
see the dodge. Le — de, action of 
doing anything. Le — du canot, 
going out renving. Coup de bleu, 
draught of wine. Avoir son 

— de bleu, to be intoxicated , or 
“screwed.” Pomper un — de 
bleu, to drink. 

Faut ben du ebarbon . . . 

Pour chauficr la machine, 

Au va-nu-pieds qui chine . . . 

Faut son p’tit coup d’bleu. 

Richeiun, Chanson, des Cucvx. 

(Thieves’) Coup kl’eshroufife sur un 
pantre. See Faire. Un — d’ucre, 
extreme unction. Le — d’Ana- 
tole, or du p&re Franjois. See 
Charriage h la mecanique. Un 

— de bas, treacherous blow. Le ’ 

— de bonnet, the three-card trick 
dodge. Coup de cachet, stabbing, 
then drawing the knife to and fro 
in the wound. Un — de casse¬ 
role, informing against one, 
“blowing the gaft.”" Le — de 
mancLe, calling at people's houses 
tn order to beg. Un — de radin, 
purloining the contents of a shop- 
till, generally a vine-shop, “lob- 
sneaking.” Un — de roulotte, rob¬ 
bery of lu gage or other pro;ci ty 
from vehicles. Un — de vague, a 
robbery ; at lion of rob bin ; a i ran¬ 
dom without any certainty as to the 
profits it) be gained thereby. (M i !i - 
tary) Cuup dc manchelte, certain 
dexterous cut of the sword on the 
wrist which puts one hors de com¬ 
bat. (Familiar) Un — de pied, 
borrowing money, or “breaking 
shins.” English thieves call it 
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Coupaillon—Con 'be . 
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“biting the ear.” Un — de 
pistolet, some noisy or scandalous 
proceeding calculated to attract 
attention. Le — de hon, finish- 
tag touch. Se donner un — de 
fiun, to get oneself tidy , ship-shape. 

C’cst 1& qu’on se donne le coup de fion. 
On rcisangie les chcvaux, on arrange les 
paquetages et leu turbans, on <Spoussctte 
1^6 I'Ottcs, on rotroussc ses moustaches et 
P u drap- rnajcstucusement les plis de son 
burnous.—H. France, VHomme qui tue. 

(Servants*) Le — du tablier, 
giving notice. 

Coupaillci, m. (tailors*), unskil¬ 
ful cutter. 

Coup de traversin, m. (popular), 
se foutre un — , to sleep. 

Trois heures qui sonn'nt. Faut que j’rap- 
. ptique, 

rail pa, crop tGt que j’pionce un brin ; 

^ que j vas m tout’un coup d’tiaversin ! 
lionsoir. 

Gill, La Muse & Bibi. 

Coup de trottinet, m. (thieves’ 
and cads’), kick. Filer un — dans 
1 oignon, to kick one's behind , or 
* to toe one’s bum, “ to root,” or 
“to land a kick.” 


Coupe,/, (thieves’), ptrvcrty. (Popu 
inr) i ircr sa —, to swim. 

Coupi, a.1 /. (printers’), to be with 
out money. 


Coupe-ficelle, m. 

I cry artificer. 


(military), ariil- 


Coupe-file, m., card delivered to 
Junctumana, which enables them 
to cross a procession in a crowd. 

Coupe-lard, in. (popular), knife. 

Couper (popular), to jail into a 
snare ; to accept ns correct an as¬ 
sertion which is not so ; to believe 
t he statement of more or less likely 
par ; — dans le pont, or — dans 
le ceinturon, to swallow a Jib , to 
Jail into a snare. 


\ idoc.j dit CGinme 5a qu’il vitnt du pr<?. 


qu’il voudrait trouver des amis pour gou- 
piuer. Les autrej coupcnt dans 1c pont 
(donnent dans le panueau). — V ilocq. 

Couper la chique, to disappoint; 
to abash; — la gucule h. quinze 
pas, to stink ; — la musette, or Ie 
sifllet, to cut the throat ; — le trot- 
toir, to place o?ie in the necessity < f 
leavtug the pavement by walking 
as if there were no one in the way , 
or zuhen walking behind a person 
to get suddenly in front of him ; 
(military) — l’alfa, or la verte, lo 
drink absinthe. Ne pas y — , not 
to escape; not to avoid; to disbe¬ 
lieve. Vous n’y couperez pas, you 
will not escape punishment. Je 
n’y coupe pas, I don't take that in. 
(Coachmens’) Couper sa m&che, to 
die. See Pipe. (Gambling cheats’) 
Couper dans le pont, to ait a pack 
of cards prepared in such a manner 
as to turn tip the card required by 
sharpers. The cards are bent in 
a peculiar way, and in such a 
manner that the hand of the player 
who cuts must naturally follow 
the bend, and separate the pack 
at the desired point. This cheat¬ 
ing trick is used in England as 
well as France, and is termed in 
English slang the “bridge.” 

Coupe-siffiet, m. (thieves’), knife. 
“chive.” Termed also “ lingre, 
vingt-deux, surin.” 

Courant, m. (thieves’), dodpe. Con* 
naltre le —, to be up to a dedge. 
Courasson, m. (familiar), sue 
whose bump of email cness is iv< ll 
developed , in other terms, one too 
fond of the fair sex. Vieux —, 
old debauchee , old “rip.” 

Courbe, f. (thieves’), shoulder; 
— de nurae, shoulder of mutton. 

Les marquise 1 des cagous or.t soitid'a!' 
lumcr 1c rific ci fairerilb>tier la crioi'e; Ic¬ 
ons fichent une courbe de mr.rne, d’aulrts 
un morccau dc com ant, i'a jtre-, unr c»»ii c 
d : baccon, les autre* dc< -n»es u des oiuf- 
choo *.—Le Jargon d< l Argot. 
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the half pence given them by cha¬ 
ritable people. 


Courir (popular), quelqu’un, to bore 
one. Se la —, to run , to run 
away, ‘‘to slope.” For synonyms 
see Patatrot. 

Courrier, in. (thieves’), de la pre¬ 
fecture, prison van y or “black 
Maria.” 

Court-a-pattes, m. (military),/^/ 
artilleryman. 

Courtaud, m. (thieves’), shopman , 
or “ counter jumper.” 
Court-bouillon, m. (thieves’), le 
grand —, the sea , “briny,” or 
“herring pond.” Termed by 
English sailors “Davy’s locker.” 
Court-bouillon properly is water 
with different kinds of herbs in 
which fish is boiled. 

Courtier, m. (thieves’), k la mode. 
See Bande noire. (Familiar) 
Courtier marron, kind of unofficial 
stockjobber , an outsider , or “ kerb- 
stoue broker.” 

Coucin, m. (thieves’), card sharper, 
or “ broadsman ; ” — de Moise, 
husband of a dissolute woman. 

Cousine, f. (popular), Sodomist ; 
— de vendange, dissohite girl fond 
of the wine-shop. 

Cousse, f. (thieves’), de castu, 
hospital attendant. 

Couteau, m. (military), grand — # 
cavalry sword. 

Couter (popular), cela coflte une 
peur et une en vie de courir, nothing. 

Couturasse, f. (popular), semff 
s tress ; pock-marked or “cribbage- 
faced ” woman. 

Convent, m. (popular), lalque, 
brothel , or “ naimy-sliop.” 

Lc \<) t,'. un lup Co rouvent lalque 
Couuu dans lc <^uarticr Lutw sous la 


denomination de: La Eotte de Paille.— 

Mac6, Mon Premier Crime. 

Couvercle, m. (popular), hat , or 
“tile.” See Tubard. 

Couvert, m. (thieves’), silver fork 
and spoon from which the initials 
have been obliterated , or which 
have been “christened.” 

Couverte, /. (military), battre la 
—, to sleep. Faire passer & la —, 
to toss one in a blanket. 

Couverture, f. (theatrical), noise 
made purposely at a theatre to pre¬ 
vent the public from noticing some¬ 
thing wrong in the delivery of 
actors. 

Nous appelons couverture le bruit que 

pous fais.ns dans la salle pour couvrir un 

impair, un pataqu&s, uue faute de Grau^ais. 
P. Mahaun. 

Couvrante, f. (popular), cap , or 
“ tile.” See Tubard. 

Couvre-amour, m. (military), 

shako. 

Couvreur, m. (freemasons’), door¬ 
keeper. 

Couvrir (freemasons’), le temple, 
to shut the door. 

Couyon. See Couillon. 

Couyonnade, fi See Couillon- 
nade. 

Couyonnerie, fi See Couillcn- 
nerie. 

Crabosser (popular), to crush in a 
hat. 

Crac. See Cric. 

Cracher (popular), to speak out; 

— des pieces de dix sous, to be 
dry. thirsty; — dans le sac, to be 
guillotined , to die; — ses dou- 
blurcs, to be consumptive. Ne pas 

— sur quelquechosc, not to ob» 
fee* to a thing, to value it, * * not 
to sneeze at.” (Musicians’) Cru¬ 
eller . n embouchure, to die. See 
Pipe. 
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Cracboir — Creux. 



Crachoir, m. (popular and thieves'), 
mouth , or “ bone-box.” See 
Plomb. (General) Jouer du —, 
to speak, “to rap,” “to patter.” 
Abuser du — , is said of a very 
talkative person who engrosses all 
the conversation. 

Cramp e,/. (popular), tircr sa —, to 
flee, “ to crush.’’ See Patatrot. 
Tirer sa — avec la veuve, to be 
guillotined. 

C ramper (popular), se —, to run 
away. See Patatrot. 

Crampon, in. (familiar), bore; one 

. not easily got rid of. 

Cramponne toi Gugusse l (popu¬ 
lar, ironical), prepare to be as¬ 
tounded. 

Cramponner (familiar), to force 
ands company on a person ; to bore. 

Cramser (popular), to die . 

Cran, m. (popular), avoir son —, 
to be angry. Faire un — , to make 
a note of something ; an allusion to 
the custom which bakers have of 
reckoning the number of loaves 
furnished by cutting notches in a 
piece of wood. Lacher d’un —, 
to lc..ve one suddenly. 

Crdne, adj. (popular), fifie. 

Crdnemcnt (popular), superla - 
tizdy. Je suis — content, lam 
superlatively happy . 

Crdner (popular), to be impudent, 
threatening. Si tu erdnes, je te 
ramasse, none of your cheek, else 
ril give you a thrashing. 

Crapaud, m. (thieves’), padlock; 
(military) diminutive man; purse 
tn which soldiers si ere up their sav¬ 
ings ; — serpenteux, spiral rocket. 
(Popular) Crapaud, child, “kid.” 

JBcn, rru)i, c't'csiMencc-l^L m’a^omme I 

t voudrais p^sseder un «. lancau. 

'c*i vrainicnt temps d'dev n.r un homiut. 
yen ai plf in i’dcs d'etre un crapuud. 

kiCUEHK, Charts oh dcs drucujc. 


Crapoussin, m. (popular), small 
man; child, or “kid.” 

Crapulos, crapulados, m. (fami¬ 
liar and popular), one-sou cigar. 

Craquelin, m. (popular), liar. From 
craque, fib. 

Crasse, f (familiar), mean or 
stingy action. Baron de la —, 
see Baron. 

Cravache, f. (sporting), etre k la 
—, to be at a whip's distance. 

Cravate, f (popular), dc chanvre, 
noose, or “hempen cravat;” — 
de coulcur, rainbow; — verte, 
women's bully , “ ponce.” See 
Poisson. 

Crayon, m., stockbrokers clerk. The 
allusion is obvious. 

Creature,/, (familiar), strumpet . 

Crfcche,^ (cads'), faire une tournee 
k la —, or k la chapelle, is said of 
a meeting of Sodomists. 

Credo, m. (thieves’), the gallows. 

CrGpage, m. (popular), a fight; a 
tussle. Un — de chignons, tussle 
bctiuccn two females , in which they 
seize one another by the hair and 
freely use their nails. 

Crftper (popular), le chignon, or 
le toupet, to thrash , “ to wallop.” 
See Voie. Se — le chignon, le 
toupet, to have a set to. 

Crepin, m. (popular), shoemaker , 
or “snob.” 

C rapine, f. (thieves’), purse, 
“skin,” or “poge.” 

Cr&s (thieves’), quickly. 

Crespiniire (old cant), much. 

Creuse,/. (popular), throat, “ gut¬ 
ter lane.” 

Creux, tn. (thieves'), house; lodg¬ 
ings, “diggings,” “ken,” vr 
“crib.” (Populp’-) Bon —, good 
voice. Fichu —, weak voice. 



Crevaison — Criolle. 



aison, f (popular), death. 
Faire sa — , to die. Crever, to 
die , is said of animals. See 
Pipe. 


Crevant, adj. (swells’), boring to 
death ; very amusing. 

Que si vous les interrogez sur 1c bal de 
In nuit, i!s vous rifpondront invariablement, 
C’ctait crcvant, parole d’honneur.—M a- 
J1ALIN. 


Crevard (popular), stillborn child. 

Crevc (popular), dead . (Familiar) 
Petit —, swell , or “ masher. ” 
See Gommeux. 


Cr&ve-faim, m. (popular), man 
who volunteers as a soldier. 


Crever (popular), to dismiss froen 
one's employment ; to wound ; to 
kill; — la sorbonne, to break 
one's head. 


Mais c’qu’est triste, htflas ! 

C’est qu* pour crcvcr k coups d’botte 
Des gens pas palas, 

On vous envoie cn peniche 
A t'aycnne-les-eaux. 

Richepin, Chanson des Gueux. 

Crever la pi£ce de dix sous is 
sai l of the practices of Modernists ; 
— la paillasse, to kill. 

Verger, il creva la paillasse 
A Monseigneur I’Arcneveque de Paris. 

The above quotation is from a 
“complainte ” on the murder of 
the Archbishop of Paris, Mon¬ 
seigneur Si hour, in the church 
Sainte*Gencvi&ve, by a priest 
named Verger. A complainte is 
a kind of carol, or dirge, which 
has for a theme the account of a 
murder or execution. (Familiar) 
Crever Peril au diablc, to succeed in 
spite of envious people. Tu t’en 
ferais —, expressive of ironical 
refusal. It may be translated by, 
“don’t you wish you may get 
it ? ” St- —, to tal to excess , “ to 
scorf.” 


Crever \ (print r$’), to stop con:pos¬ 
ing at such and such a line. 


§L 

Crevette, f (popular), prostitute , 
“mot.” 

Criblage, criblement, m. 

(thieves’), outcry , uproar. 

Cribler (thieves’), to cry out ; — a 
la grive, to give a warning call ; to 
call out “shoe-leather l ” to callout 
“ police / thieves l” “to give hot 
beef.” b 

On la crible h. Ia grive, 

Je m’ la donne ct m’esquive, 

Ellc est pomm£e marou. 

Vidocq. 

.Cribleur, m. (thieves 5 ), de frusques, 
clothier ; — de lance, water- 
carrier; — de maladcs, man 
whose functions are to callprisoners 
to a room where they may speak 
to visitors ; — de verdouze, a 
fruiterer. 

Cric, or cricque, m. (popular), 
brandy , called “French cream” 
in English slang. Faire —, to run 
away , “ to guy.” See Patatrot. 

Cric! (military), call given by a 
soldier about to spin a yarn to an 
auditory , who reply by a “ crac ! ” 
thus skmving they are still awake. 

After the preliminary cric 1 crac ! 
has been bawled out, the auditory 
repeat all together as an introduc¬ 
tion to the yarn : Cuiller a pot ! 
Sous-pieds de guetres ! Pour l’en- 
fant a nab re ! On pendra la ere* 
maill^re ! Chez la meilleure canti* 
ni£re ! &c., &c. 

Cric-croc ! (thieves’), your health / 

Crie, or crigne,/. (thieves’), meat. 
“carnish.” 

Crin, m. (familiar), £tre comme un 
—, to be irritable or irritated , to 
be “ cranky,” or “ chumpish.” 

Crinoline, f. (players’), queen of 
cards. 

Criolle, f (thieves’), meat , “car¬ 
nish.” Moriiler de ia —, to tat 
meat. 



MINfSr^ 


Cricllier — Crottard. 



XrioUier, m. (thieves’), butcher. 

Crique, tn. andf (popular), brandy; 
an ejaculation. Je veux bien que 
la — me croque si je bois une 
goutte en plus de quatre litres 
par jour! may I be * * jiggered” if I 
drink more than four litres a day / 

Criquer (popular), se —, to run 
away % ‘ to slope. ” SeePatatrot. 



Cristalliser (students’), to idle about 
in a sunny place. 

Croc, abbreviation of escroc, 
swindler . 


Cr t ^ lie » f (thieves’), hand , 

famble,” or “daddle.’* 

Crocher (thieves’), to ring ; to pick 
a lock , *« to screw.” (Popular) 
Se —, to fight. 

Crocodile, m. (familiar), creditor , 
or dun; usurer ; foreign student 
at the military school of Saint - 
Cyr. 

Crocque, m. (popular), sou. 

Crocs, m. pi. (popular), teeth, 
grinders.” 

Croire (familiar), q ue e’est arrive, 
to id,eve too implicitly that a 
thing exists ; to have too rood an 
opi nion of oneself. 

C o°r “beniy/- (P ° PUlar)l 

Croissant, m. (popula.), loger rue 
“ u —> t0 . be an injured husband. 
An allusion to the horn- 


Croix,/, (popular), six-franc piece. 
An allusion to the cross which 
certain coins formerly bore. Ac¬ 
cording to Eugene Sue the old 
clothes men in the Temple used 
the following denominations for 
c^ins : pistoles, ten francs ; croix, 
fiix francs; la demi-croix, three 


francsj le point, one franc; le 
demi-point, half-a-franc; le rond, 
half-peimy. Croix de Dieu, alpha¬ 
bet , on account of the cross at the 
beginning. 

Crome, or croume, m. (thieves’ 
and tramps’), credit, “jawbone,” 
or “day. 

Cromper (thieves’), to save ; to run 
away , “ to guy.” See Patatrot. 
Cromper sa sorbonne, to save one's 
head. 

Crompir ,potato. From the German 
grundbirne. 

Crone,/, (thieves’), wooden platter . 

Cron6e, f. (thieves’), platter full. 

Croquaillon, m. (popular), bad 
sketch. 

Croque. See Crique. 

Croquemitaines, pi. (military), 
soldiers who are sent to the punish - 
ment companies in Africa for 
having u ,//fully maimed them selva 
in order to escape military service . 

Croqueneau, m. (popular), new 
shoe ; — verneau, patent leather 
shoe . 

Croquet (popular), irritable man . 

Crosse, f (thieves’),, receiver of 
stolen goods , or' “fence; ” public 
prosecutor. 

Crosser (thieves’), to receive stolen 

goods ; to strike the hour. 

Quand douzc plombes crorscnt, 

Lcs p^jjjrer. s’en rctoument, 

Au tapis dc Montron. 

Vidocq. 

Crosseur, m. (thieves’), bell-ringer. 

Crossin. See Crosse 

Crotal, m. t student of the EcoU 
Polytechnique holding the rank of 
sergeant. 

Crottard, m. (popular), foot pave* 
tneni. , 
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Crotte d'Ennite — Cuit. 


W? 

te d’Ermite, f (thieves’), 
baked pea r, 

Crottin, m. (military), sergent de 
—, non-commissioned officer at the 
cavalry school of Saumur. Thus 
termed because he is often in the 
stables. 


<SL 


tn, (familiar), a 


CucurbitacS, 

dunce. 

Cueillir (popular), le persil is said 
of a prostitute walking the streets. 

Cuiller, /. (popular), hand , or 
“ daddle.” 


Croumier (horse-dealers’), broker or 
agent of questionable honesty , or 
one who is * ‘wanted ” by the police . 

Croupionner (popular), to twist 
one's loins about so as to cause one’s 
dress to bulge out. 

Croupir (popular), dans le battant 
is saiil of undigested food, which 
inconve niences one. 

Croustille, f. (popular), casser un 
brin de — , to have a s?iack. 

Croustillei (popular), to eat, “to 
grub.” See Mastiquer. 

CroCite, /. (popular), s’embeter 
com me une — de pain derriere 
une mnlle, to feel desperately dull. 

Crodteum, m. (familiar), collection 
of“ crofites, ” or worthless pictures . 

CroGton, m . (artists’), painter de¬ 
void of any talent. 

CroGtonner (artists’), to paint 
worthless pictures, daubs. 

Croyez (popular), 9a et buvez de 
l’eau, expression used to deride 
credulous people. Literally be¬ 
lieve that arid drink water. 

Cru (artists’), faire —, see Faire. 

Crucificr (familiar), to grant one 
the decoration of the legion of 
Honour. The expression is 
meant to be jocular. 

Crucifix, or crucifix a ressort, m. 
(thieves’), pistol , “ barking iron.” 

Cube, m., student of the third year 
in higher mathematics (mathe- 
maliqucs sjx dales) ; (familiar) 
a regular idiot 


Cuir, vi. (popular), do brouette, 
wood. Escarpin en — de brouette, 
wooden shoe. Gants en — de 
poule, ladies’ gloves made of fine 
skin. Tanner le — to thrash , 
“ to tan one’s hide.” 

Cuirass^, m. (popular), urinals. 

Cuirasser (popular), to make 
“cuirs,” that is, in conversation 
carrying on the wrong letter, or 
one which does not form part of a 
word, to the next word, as, for 
instance, Donnez moi z’en, je 
vais t’y m’amuser. 

Cuirassier, m. (popular), one who 
frequently indulges in “cuirs.” 
See Cuirasser. 

Cuire (popular), se faire — , to be 
arrested. See Piper. 

Cuisine,/, (thieves’), the Prefecture 
de Police; (literary)—de journal, 
all that concerns the details and 
routine arrangement of the matter 
for a newspaper. (Popular) Fai re 
sa — a l’alcool, to indulge often in 
brandy drinking. 

Cuisiner (literary), to de, to concoct 
some inferior literary or artistic 
work. 

Cuisinier, m. (thieves’), spy, or 
“nark;” detective; barrister; 
(literary) newspaper secretary . 

Cuisse, f (familiar), avoir la — 
gaie is said of a woman who is 
too fond of men. 

Cuit, adj. (thieves’), sentenced, 
condemned, or “booked;” done 
for. 





Cuite — Cyin bale. 
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Cuite, f (popular), intoxication. 
Sc flanquer une —, to get drunk, 
or “screwed.” 


round. (Artists’) Faire —, exag¬ 
geration of Faire chaud (which 
see). 


Cul. m. (popular), stupid fellow, or 
“duffer; ” — d’dne, blockhead; 

— de plomb, slow man , or “ bum¬ 
mer ; ” clerk, or “ quill-driver 
woman who awaits clients at a 
cafl; — goudronn^, sailor, or 
“ tar ; ” — leve, game of tear ti at 
which two players arc in league to 
swindle the third; — rouge, sol¬ 
dier 7 oiih red pants , or “ cherry 
bum ; ” — terreux, peasant, clod¬ 
hopper. I.Iontrer son — , to be¬ 
come a bankrupt , or “ brosier.” 

Culasses, f. pi. (military), revue 
des — mobiles, monthly medical 
inspection. Culasse, properly the 
breech of a gun. 

Culbutant, m. , or culbute, f. 
(thieves’), breeches, or “hams.” 
Termed also “ fusil k deux coups, 
grimpants.” Esbigner le chopin 
dans sa culbute, to conceal stolen 
pre/erty in one's breeches. 


Culbute, f (thieves’), breeches. 
(Popular) La —, the circus. 


Culevee, f (printers’), composing 
stick which is filled up. 

Culotte, m. (popular and familiar), 
money losses at cards; excess in 
anything, especially i n drink. 
Gro:>se —, regular drunkard. 
Domier dans la — rouge is said 
oj c woman who is too fond of 
soldiers' attentions, of one who has 
an attack of “ scarlet fever.” Se 
flanquer une —, to sustain a loss 
at a gar?: : of cards ; to get intoxi¬ 
cated. (Students’) Empoigner 
une —, to lose at a game, and to 
haze in consequence to stand all 


Culott6, adj. (popular), hardened; 
soiled; seedy; red, &*c. Etre—, 
to have a seedy appearance. Un 
nez —, a red nose . 

Culotter (popular), se —, to get 
tipsy; to have a worn-out, seedy 
appearance . Se — de la tete aux 
pieds, to get completely tipsy. 

Cumulard, m. (familiar), official 
who holds several posts at the same 
time. 

Cupid on, m. (thieves’), rag-picker\ 
or “ bone-grubber. ” An ironical 
allusion to his hook and basket. 

Cure-dents (familiar), venir en —, 
to come to art evening party with¬ 
out having been invited to the 
dinner that precedes it. Termed 
also “ venir en pastilles de Vichy.” 

Curette,^ (military), cavalryyword. 
Manier la —, to do szuord exercise. 

Curieux, m. (thieves’), magistrate , 
“beak,” or “queerculfim” Also 
juge d*instruction, a magistrate 
who investigates cases before they 
are sent up for trial. Grand —, 
chief judge of the assize court. 

Cyelope, tn. (popular), behind\ or 
“blind cheek.” 

Cylindre, m. (popular), top hat, or 
“ stove-pipe ; ” see Tubard ; 
body, or “apple cart.” Tu t’en 
ferais ptfter le —, is expressive of 
ironical refusal; “ don’t you wish 
you may ^«t it.” 

Cymbale, f. (thieves’), moon, or 
“ parish lantern ; ” (popular) 
escutcheon placed over the door of 
the house of a notary. 





D 


Da (popular), mon — , my father , 
“ my daddy. ” Ma —, my mother, 
“ my mammy.” 

Dab, dabe, m. (thieves’), father , 
or “ dade master ; a god . 

Mercure scul tu adoreras, 

Co tame dabe de rentrottement. 

Vidocq. 

Le — de la cigogne, the pro- 
cureur glnlral, or public pro¬ 
secutor. Grand —, king. 

Ma 1 argue part pour Versailles . . . 

Pour m’faire defourailler. 

Mais grand dab nui se fuche, 

Dit par mon caloquet, 

Jfcrai danscr une danse 
Ou i n’y a pas d’plancher. 

V. Hugo. 

Dabe, m. (popular), d’argent, spe¬ 
culum. (Prostitutes’) Cramper 
avec le — d’argent, to be subjected 
to a compulsory medical examina¬ 
tion of a peculiar nature. 

Dab£rage, m. (popular), talking, 
“ jawing.” 

Dab6rer (popular), to talk , u to 
jaw.” 

Dabesse, f (thieves’), mother; 
queen . 

Dabicule, m. (thieves’),/^ masters 
son. 

Dabot, dabmuche, m. (thieves’), 
the prefect of police, or he ail of the 
l aris police; a drudge. Formerly 
it signified an unlucky player who 
has to pay all his opponents . 

Dabucal, adj. (thieves’), royal. 

Dabuche, f (thieves’), mother; 
grandmother, or “ marui; ” nurse. 


Dabuchette, f. (thieves’), young 

mother ; mother-in-law. 

Dabuchon, m. (popular), father . 
“ daddy.” 

Dubuge, f. (thieves’), lady, “ bu- 
rerk. ” 

Dache, m. (thieves’), devil, “ruffin,” 
or “ilack spy (military) hair¬ 
dresser to the Zouaves , a mythical 
individual. Allez done raconter 
cela k —, tell that to the * ‘ Marines . ” 

Dada, m. (military), aller k — , to 
perform the act of coition, or “ chi¬ 
valry.” The old poet Villon 
termed this “ chevaulchcr.” 

Dail, m. (thieves’), je n’entrave que 
le —, I do not understand . 

Daim, m. (popular), swell, or 
“ gorger,” see Gommeux ; fool, 
or “duffer;” gullible fellow , 
“ g^lpy — hupp^, rich man, 
one with plenty of" tin.” 

Dale, dalle, f (thieves’), money, 
“quids,” or “pieces,’’see Quibus. 

Fant pas allerchez Paul Niquet, 

Qa vous consomme tout vet' pauv* dale., 
P. Durand. 

Five franc piece ; (popular) throat, 
or “ red lane ; 5 — du cou, mouth , 
“rattle-trap.” Se rinccr, or s’ar- 
roser la— , to drink , “to have 
something damp.” See Rinccr. 

J’ai du sable h l'amygdale. 

Oh<5 ! ho 1 buvons un coup, 

Une, deux, trois, lomrtemps, beaucoup f 
11 faut u'arrcKcr ia dalle 
Du cou. 

RichK i*IN, Gucux de Paris . 
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Dalzar — Daujfc. 



D r! Z i a . r \ ??• (POP^ar), breeches, 

‘ , . , “ sit-npons,” or 

lvlcksiCS.” 

Dcime, (popular), blanche, bottle 
of white unite ; — du lac, woman 
°J ^different character who fre - 
qiunts the purlieus of the Grand 
£ac at the Bois de Boulogne . 

Darner (popular), une fille, to seduce 
a £ lr l> to make a woman of her. 

Danaldes, f (thieves’), faire jouer 
i es — t to thrash a girl. 

Dandiller ('.hieves’), to ring ; to 
chink. Le caiine dandille dans 
sa fouillouse, the money chinks in 
his pocket . 

Dandinage, m., dandinette, / 
(popular), thrashing, “hiding.” 

^^« nc H ne */* (popular), blow, “wipe,” 
Clout,” - dig,» “bang,” or 
cant. Encaisser des dandines, 
to receive blazes. 

Dandiner i 


Hck.>-- r s ( e P oToK ) : 


r), to thrash, “to 
/oie. 

Dandinette. See Dandinage. 

Dankier (Breton), prostitute. 

(^miliar),du panier. un- 
refits on purchases. Flan- 
to thrash 

or lick one. See Voie. 

ID an c e r (p, >pu la r ), to lose money ; to 
hell out.” IlPadaSede 
vmgt balles, he had topav twenty 
francs. Danscr devant le buffet 
to be fasting, “to cry cupbonrd j” 
— tout seul, to have an offensive 
breath. Faire — quclquhm, to 
make one stand treat; to make one 
pay, or “fork out;” to thrash 

“to wallop.” See Voie. La_ 

to be thrashed; to be dismissedfrom 
one's employmait, “ to get the 
sack.” 

Danseur, m. (popular), turkey 
cock. 



Dardant, m. (thieves’), love. 

LtiysarJ estampillait six plomhes. 

Mezigo voulait le trimard, 

Et, jusau'au fond du coquemart, 

Le daraant riffaudait ses lombes. 

Richepin, Gucusc de Paris. 

Dardelle,^ (urchins’), penny (gros 
sou). 

Dariole, f. (popular), slap or blow 
in the face , “clout,” “bang,” or 
“ wipe.” Properly a kind of 
pastry . 

Darioleur, m. (popular), inferior 

sort of pastrycook. 

Daron, m. (thieves’), father, “dade,” 
or “ dadi ; ” gentleman, “ nib 
cove;” — de la raille, or de la 
rousse, prefect of police, head of 
the Paris police. 

Daronne,/ (thieves’), mother; — 
du dardant, Venus; — du grand 
Aure, holy Virgin ; — du mec des 
mecs, mother of God. 

Dattes, f pi. (popular), des — J 
contemptuous expression of refusal; 
might be rendered by “you be 
hanged 1 ” See Nefies. 

Ellc se r’toume, lui dit: des dattes! 

Tu peux t’fouiller vieux pruneau 1 
Tu r’tiens plus sur tes deux pattes. 

Va done, eh! fourneau 1 

Parisian Scmg. 

Daube,/. (popular), cook, or “ drip¬ 
ping.” 

Daub cur, m. (popular), blacksmith. 

Dauche (popular), mon —, my 
father; ma—, my mother; “my 
old man, my old woman.” 

Dauffe, /, dauffin, dauphin, m. 
(thieves’), short crowbar. Termed 
also “ l’cnfant, Jacques, biribi, 
sucre de penimes, rigolo,” and 
in the language of English house¬ 
breakers, that is, the “ blasters and 
screws men,” “ the stick, Jnmes, 
Jemmy.’* 




Dauphin — Deborder. 


- &L -— 

Dauphin, m. (popular), girPs hilly. 


‘ponce,” see Poisson; (thieves’) 
short crcnvbaru sed by hous ebrcaters , 

* * jemmy.” 

David, m. (popular), silk cap. From 
the maker’s name. 

Davone,/ (thieves’), plum . 

De (familiar), se pousser du «—, to 
place the word “ de ” before ends 
name to make it appear a noble- 
man's. 

D6, m. (popular), or — b. boire, 
drinking glass . De ! yes. Pro¬ 
perly thimble . 

Ddb&cle,/. (thieves’), accouchement . 
Properly breaking up , collapse . 

Ddb&cler (thieves’ and popular), to 
open; to force open; — la lourde, 
open the door. 

Ddbdcleuse,/. (thieves’ and popu¬ 
lar), midwife. Termed also “ tate- 
minette, Madame Tire-monde.” 

Debagouler (popular), to speak, “to 
jaw.” 

Debalinchard, m. (popular), one 

who saunters lazily about. 


§L 


Debarquer (popular), se—, to give 
up; to relinquish anything already 
undertaken , to “cave in.” 

Debaucher (popular), to dis?niss . 
Etre debauche, to get the sack 
The reverse of embaucher, to en 

gage- 

Debecqueter (popular), to vomit , 
“ to cast up accounts,” “ to shoot 
the cat.” 

Debectant (popular), annoying; 
tiresome; dirty ; disgusting. 

Ddbinage, m. (famiPar), slander- 
mg; running down. From de¬ 
bin er, to talk ill, to depreciate. 

Debiner (popular), to depreciate; 
— le true, to disclose a secret; to 
explode a dodge , or fraud. 

Parbleu l je n’ignore pas ce que peuvent 
dire le* blagueurs pour debiner h true de 
ecs fausscs paysannes.— Ricu^.in, Le 
Part. 

Se — des fumerons, to run away , 
“ to leg it.” Se —, to abuse one 
another , “ to slang one another;” 
to run away , “ to brush,” see 
Patatrot; to grow weak. 


Ddballage, m . (popular), un¬ 

dress; getting out of bed; dirty 
linen. Etre floud or vole au —, 
to be griei>ously disappointed with 
a woman's figure when she divests 
herself of her garments. Gagner 
au —, to appear to better advan¬ 
tage when undressed. 

Dd bailer (popular), to strip . Se 
—, Ur undress oneself. 

Pdbanquer (gamesters’), to ruin the 
gaming bank. 

Ddbarbouiller (popular), & la po- 
tasr.e, to strike one in the face , “ to 
give one a ban^ in the mug to 
clear up some matter. 


Ddbineur, m. f ddbineuse, /. 
(popular), one who talks ill of 
people; one who depreciates people 
or things . 

Ddblayer (theatrical), to curtail 
portions of a part; to hurry 
through a performance . 

A l'Opdra, ce soir .... on ddblaye a 
bras raccourci: vous savez que d -blayer 
signifie dcourter.—P. Mahalin. 

Ddbloquer (military), to cancel an 

order of arrest. 

Ddbonder (popular), to ca e one¬ 
self; to go to “ West Central,” or 
to the “ crapping ken.” See 
Mouscailler. 


Ddbardeur, m., ddbardeuse, /. 

(familiar), d .ncers at fancy balls 
dressed as a ddbardeur or lumper. 


Ddborder (popular ), to vomit, * 4 to 
cast up accounts,” or “to shoot 
the cat.” 
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Dcboudcr — Dtfcarrcr. 



eboucler (thieves’), to open; to 
set a prisoner at liberty. 

Deboucleur, m. (thieves’), de 
lourdes, a housebreaker, “ bus¬ 
ter, or s * screwsman.” 

Debouler (popular), to be brought 
to childbed , “to be in the straw : ” 
to arrive, or “ to crop up.” 


quainted with the nature of one's 
part before learning it, to realize 
fully the character one has to im¬ 
personate. 

Decadener (thieves’), to unchain. 

Decalitre, m . (popular), top hat, 
“stove-pipe.” See Tubard. 


I) ^ bo . ul ° nn6 (popular), etre 
be dull-witted, or to be a “ 
alive.” 


—, to 
dead- 


Deboulonner (popular), la co- 
lonne & quelqu’un, to thrash one 
soundly , *• to knock one into a 
cocked hat.” See Voie. 

Debourr6 (horse-dealers’), clieval 
, horse which suddenly r oses its 
JtesAy appearance artificially im¬ 
parted by rascally horse-dealers . 

Eebourrer (popular), to educate 
onts to put one up to ; ” — sa 
pipe, to ease oneself or “to go to 
the chapel of ease.” See Mous- 
cailler. Se —, to become know - 
tn fl, ‘ U P to a dodge or two,” or 
a leary bloke. ” 

B «rs M " 


“stssassy,-* 

rgttsgr 


Deurouillard, m. (popular), one 
who- has a mind fertile in resource 
m contrivances to get on in the 
world, or to extricate himself out 
of difficulties, a “ rum mizzler,” 
Also used as an adjective. Lite¬ 
rally one who gets out of the feg. 

Ddbrouillcr (theatrical), un r 61 e, 
to ma>;e oneself thoroughly ac- 


Decampiller (popular), to decamp, 
“to bunk.” 

Decanailler (popular), se —, to 
rise from a state of abjection and 
poverty. 

Decanillage, m . (popular), depar¬ 
ture; moving one's furniture ; — 
k la manque, moving after mid¬ 
summer term . 

En juillet le d<5m£nagemcnt cst une fSte. 
Mais en octobre, n, i, ni, e’est fmi do rire : 
le d<5m<5nngcmcnt est fun&bre et s’appdle 
le decanillage 2k. la raanque.—RiCHiiriN, 
Le Pave. 

Decarcass6, adj. (theatrical), is 
said of a bad play. 

Ddcarcasser (popular), quelqu’un, 
to thrush one soundly, “ to knock 
one into a cocked hat.” See 
Voie. Se —, to give oneself 
much trouble ; to move about 
actively , fussily. D<*carcasse-toi 
done, rossard! look alive, you 
lazy bones ! Se — le boisseau, to 
torture one's brains; to fret 
grievously. 

D6carrade, f (thieves’), general 
scampering off; departure . 

D6carre,/ (thieves’), release from 
prison. 

Ddcarrement, m . (thieves’ and 
popular), escape. 

Decarrer (thieves’), to have prison; 
to run away , “to guy.” See 
Patatrot. 

On les erom&ne tous et pendant cc tellips¬ 
is le gueusm d ducarre avec son camaradc. 

—VfDOCQ. 

Also to come out. 





Ddcartonner- — Dicouvrir . 
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ous allons nou r cacher dans 1’alldc en 
face, nous verrons dtfcarrcr les messieres. — 


E. Sue. 

Decarrcr & la bate, to escape ; — 
cher, to be released after having done 
one's f * time — de belle, to be re¬ 
leased without trial; — de la 
geole, to be released on the strength 
of an order of discharge, 

D6cartonner (popular), se —, to 
grow old ; to grow weak. 

D£cati, adj . (popular), no longer 
vo^ng or handsome ; seedy, faded, 
Elle a Pair bien —, she has a faded, 
worn appearance. 

D£catir (popular), se —, to get 
faded , worn, seedy. 

Decavage, m. (familiar), circum¬ 
stances of a gamester who has lost 
all his motley, or who has 
Wed ” it. From dccave, 
ruined gamester. 

DScembraillard, tn., opprobrious 
epithet applied to Bonafartists. 
xui allusion to tho gdup d^tat of 
the 2nd December, 1851, when 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, then 
President of the Republic, threw 
into prison dissentient members 
of parliament and generals who 
refused to join in the conspiracy, 
shelled the boulevards, shot down 
hundreds of harmless loungers, 
and transported or exiled 50,000 
republicans or monarchists. 

Decenibrisade,/,fl« act similar to 
the coup if Bat of 2 nd December, 
1851. See Ddcembraillard. 

Ddchanter (popular), to recover 
from ait error; to be crestfallen 
after ends illusions have been dis¬ 
pelled; to come down a p eg or two. 

Diehard, m. (popular), needy; man 
who is “ hard up.” 

Deche,/. (popular), neediness . Etre 
en —, to i c “ hard up ” for cash ; 
“ to be ut low tide.” 


Decheux, m. (popular), needy man, 
“ quisby.” 

Dechiree, f. (popular), elle n’est 
pas trop— , is said of a woman who 
is yet attractive in spite of years. 

Dechirer (military), de la toile, to 
perform platoon firing; — - la 
cartouche, to eat. See Masti- 
quer. (Popular) Declarer son 
faux-col, son habit, son tablier, 
to die . (Ironical) Ne pas se —, 
to have a good opinion of oneself 
and to show it. 

Declaquer (popular), to open one's 
heart ; to make a clean breast of. 

Declouer (popular), to redeejn ob¬ 
jects from pawn , to get objects 
“ out of lug.” 

D6cognoir, m. (popular), nose, 
“ boko,” or “ smeller.” Sec 
Morviau. 

Decoder (popular), to leave a place; 
to leave ones employment; — son 
billard, to die. See Pipe. Se—, 
to fait; to grow old, rickety; to 
die, “ to kick the bucket.” 

DScompte, m. (military), mortal 
wound. Rccevoir son —, to die ; 
see Pipe; “to lose the number 
of one’s mess.” 

Decors, m. pi. (freemasons’), orna¬ 
ments, insignia. 

Decoucheur (military), soldier who 
is in the habit cf stopping away 
without leave. 

D6coudre (familiar), ?n —, to fight 
either in a duel or with the natural 
weapons. 

Dicouvrir (popular), la peau de 
quclqu’un, to make one say things 
zvhich he would rather have left 
unsaid; M to pump one j M “to 
worm ” secrets out of one. 






Dccmmponncr — Dtfrimonsscr. 


Decrnmponner (familiar), se —, 
to get rid of a troublesome person . 


Ded£le, f. (popular), mistress, 
<( moll.” 


Pourquoi ai-jc quittd Paris? Pour me 
decramponner tout a fait dc cct imbdcilo 
qu! pann£, d£cave, commencait 2i me por¬ 
ter la guigne.— Rtchrpin, La Glu. 


Dedire (thieves’), se — cher, to be 
at death's door. Properly to re - 
pent one's crimes. 


D6crasser (popular), quelqu’un, 
to corrupt one, “ to put one up 
to snutf;” (prostitutes’) — un 
homme, to clean a man out of 
his money , and in thieves’ lan¬ 
guage, to rob a man. See Grin- 
chir. 

Decravater (popular), ses propos, 
to use language of an objectionable 
character , or “blue talk.” 


Dedurailler (thieves’), to remove 
pr isonerd irons . 

D6falquer (popular), to ease one- 
self; to go to the “crapping ken.” 
See Mouscailler 

D^farguer (thieves’), to grow pale ; 

to be acquitted. 

D6fargueur, m. (thieves’), witness 
for the defence. 


Decrocker (popular), to take articles 
f pawn , or “ out oP lug ; ” 
(military) to shoot down; (thieves’) 
to steal handkerchiefs , “ to haul 
stocks; ” (popular) — un enfant, 
to bring about a miscarriage; 
(familiar) — la timballe, to be 
fortunate, or, as the Americans 
term it, “ to get the cake,” or 
** to yank the bun.” An allu¬ 
sion to the practice of hanging a 
silver cup as a prize at the top of 
a greasy pole. 


D6crochcz-moi-9a (popular), a 

mans bonnet; old clothes dealt* 
shop were secondhand clotheSy 
hand-mc-downs,” are sold. 

D6crotter (popular), un gigot, 
have nothing of a U g of % ut/i 
but the bare bone. 


^^brosb r ,, ’ W * ^°P u ^ ar )> bankrupt , 


Dedans (familiar), fourrer or met- 
tre quclqu’un —, to lock one up ; 
tc impose upon one f “to bam¬ 
boozle.” Se mettre —•, to make a 
mistake; to get tipsy . (Popular) 
Voi r cn —. to be tipsy, applicable 
especially to those who hold soli¬ 
loquies when in their cups. See 
Pompette, 


Ddfendre (popular), sa queue, to 

defend oneself. 

D6ffardeur, m. (popular), thief, 
“cross cove.” SeeGrinche. From 
de and fardeau, literally one who 
eases you of your burden » 

D6figer (popular), to warm. From 
de and tiger, to coagulate . 

Defiler (popular), aller voir — les 
dragons, to go without a dinner . 
See Aller. (Military) D&ilcr la 
parade, to die, * * to lose the number 
of one’s mess.” See Pipe. (Popu¬ 
lar) Se —, to run away, “ to leg 
it.” See Patatrot, 

D6fleurir (thieves’), la picouse, to 
steal linen hung cut to dr}', “ to 
smug snowy. ” 

D6former (popular), to break; to 
put out of gear. Je lui ai def. rm^ 
une quille, / broke one of his legs. 

D6fouque. See Desfoux. 

D6fourailler (thieves’), to run, “ to 
pad the hoof,” or “to guy;” 
see Patatrot; to fall; to be re* 

leased from jaiL 

Ddfrimousstr (popular), , svnony- 
raous withdevisag't, to peer into 
one's face. 




D^gauchir (thieves’), to steal , “to 
nim,” “to claim.” See Grin- 
chir. 

D6gazonner (familiar), se —, to 
become bald. II a le coco tout 
degazonue, he is quite bald. See 
Avoir. 

Ddgel, m. (popular), death . 

Degel6 (popular), corpse, “cold 
meat.” 

Degelee, f. (popular), thrashing, 

“ walloping.” 

Degeler (popular), se —, to die , 
“to kick the bucket;” see 
Pipe ; to become knowing. (Fenc¬ 
ing) Degeler son jeu, to put spirit 
into one's play. 

Deglinguer (popular), to damage. 

Degobillade,/. (popular), vomit; 
very bad liquor , “ swizzle.” 

Dtfgommade,/. (popular), old age ; 
decrepit state. 

Degommage, m. (popular), dis¬ 
missal, “the sack ;” ruin. 

D6gommer (popular), quelqu’un, 
to excel over one. Literally to dis¬ 
miss one from a situation ; to kill, 
Se —, to groriu old, faded. 

Jc me rouille, je me cl<Sgomme. 

Labichb. 

D6gorger (popular), to pay, “ to 
fork out.” 

Degottage, m. (popular), action of 
surpassing one ; of finding or dis¬ 
covering something. 

D6gotter (mill'ary), to hill; (popu¬ 
lar) to surpass one ; to find; to 
discover. 

Tiens ! quoj -1 ,c que j'ddcott* dans l’noir, 

< v )u’cst a g’nonx, K\-l>u. :,u’ I'trottoir? 

£hi ben, la-ba h -.ii ! la gonressc. 

Gill, La Must d BiH. 


Dcgouler (popular), to take away; 
to fall, ‘ ‘ to come a cropper. ” 

D6goulinage, m. (popular), in¬ 
ferior drink, “swizzle.” 

Degouliner (popular), to drip ; — 
ce qu’on a sur le coeur, to un¬ 
bosom. 

Degourdi, m. (popular), ironical, 
clumsy fellow, “stick in the mud.” 
Properly it has the opposite mean¬ 
ing. 

DSgotltation, / (popular), expres¬ 
sion of disgust. Une — d’homme, 
a disgusting fellow. The expres¬ 
sion is a favourite one of the street- 
walking tribe. 

Ddgodte, cidj. (popular), ironical. 
N’etre pas —, is said of one who 
expresses a desire of 'obtaining sotne- 
thing considered by others to be too 
good for him ; also of one vjho 
picks outfor himself the most dainty 
bits . 

D£graisser (popular), to steal, “ to 
prig,” see Grinchir ; — quel¬ 
qu’un, to fleece one. Se —, to 
grow thin. 

D6grimoner (popular), se —, to be¬ 
stir oneself; to struggle ; to 
wriggle. 

Degringiller (popular), to come ou \ 
Degringillons ae la carrc^e, let us 
leave the room. 

Degringolade, f. (thieves’), theft 
in a shop ; — i la flQte, rob very 
committed by a street-walker. 

D6gringoler (thieves’), to steal, “ to 
nim — h la carre, to steal pro¬ 
perty from shops. This kind of 
robbery is practised principally by 
women, and the thief is called a 
“ bouncer.” 

Ddgrossir (freemasons’), to carve. 

Degrouper (popular), se — % i\ 

separate. 
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Degueularder (thieves’), to talk, 
to say, “ to lap.” Ne degueularde 
pas sur sa fiole, say nothing about 


Degueulas, dSgueulatif, adj. 
(popular), annoying; disgusting . 

R, J -n" ! !± re IW’ ’* cst degueulas. — 

gugp (/ *— th ' *■*; « * <*- 

Degueulatoire, adj. (popular), dis- 
gust mg* repulsive. 

Degueulbite, d£gueulboche, adj. 
(popular), disgusting. 

D t?, Ue , Ule " (P<>P«lar), to sing, or 
to lip.” 

Degueulis, m. (popular), vomit, 
Deguis, m. (thieves’), disguise. 
Deguiser (popular), se — en cerf, 
to make off, *< to brush,” or “to 
it. gee Patatrot. 

E>6jete, adj (popular), weakly; 

jg, N etre pas trop —, to be 
still handsome. 

Dejeftner, m. and verb (popular), 

. P err oquet, biscuit digged in 

^“fe )-iUfourdiette ' 

D no°t S in^ ie . r (Popular)* * educate, 

” to better sensc of the word; 
to put one up to snuff.” \ n 

allusion to Madame Potiphar’s at- 
lempts on Joseph’s virtue. 

De^a bourrache! (popular), ex . 
tress*:-Of refusal; might bi ren . 
dered by “no go » ” «« Vfm 
blowed.” See ihfles. y be 

Dilass c °m. (popular), theatre of 
the Dilassttnents Comiques. 

D^licat et blond (popular), is said 
iron:-allyof a danay or "Jemmy 
Jessamy ; also of an effeminate 
Jetlcnv who cannot bear pain or 
discomfort. 

Dilicoquen tieusement (theatri- 

cal), marvelle: ly, 


Delige, f (popular), for diligence, 

public coach. 

Demancher (popular), se —, to be¬ 
stir oneself; to give oneself much 
trouble. 

Ddmaquiller (thieves’), to undo. 

D6marger (thieves’), to go away ; 
to make off, “ to crush,” “ to guy.” 
See Patatrot. 

DSmarquer (literary), to pirate 
others' productions, or to alter one's 
own so as to pass them off as ori¬ 
ginal. 

D6marqueur, m. (literary), delinge, 

literary pirate. 

D6manager (popular), to become 
mad, or “balmy;” to die , “to 
kick the bucket — a la cloche 
de bois, de zinc, or h la sonnette 
de bois, to move one's furniture 
secretly , the street door bell having 
been muffled so as to give no more 
sound than a wooden one , “to 
shoot the moon — & la ficelle, 
to remove one's furniture through 
a windoio by means of a rope; 
— par la cheminee, to burn one's 
furniture on receiving notice to 
quit, so as to cheat the landlord. 
Demi-aune, f. (popular), arm, 
“ bender.” Tendre la —, to beg. 

Demi-cachemirc,/. (familiar), kept 
woman in a good position , but who 
has not yet reached the top of the 
ladder. 

Demi-castor, f, woman of the 
dc-'-'-monde, a “ pretty horse- 
breaker,” or “ tartlet.” See 
Gadoue. 

Demi-cercle, pincer au —. See 
Cercle. 

Demi - lune (popular), rump , 

“ cheek.” 

Dcmi-mondaine, f. (familiar), 
woman of the demi-i onde. See 
Gadoue. 


I 
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Demi-monde — Dipttcelenr. 


§L 


'emi-monde, //;. (familiar), the 
world of the higher class of kept 
womens/"- pretty horsebrcakers. ” 


to be still young, Mai de dents, 
love. N’avoir plusmal aux dents, 
to be dead. 


Demi-sel,demi-poil,demi-vertu, 
f. (popular), girl who has lost her 
maidenhead, her 44 ceincture,” as 
Villon termed it. 

Demi-stroc, m. (thieves’), half a 
“ setier,” that is, one-fourth of a 
litre . 

Democ-soc, m. (familiar), socialist. 
An abbreviation for democrate- 
socialiste. 

Demoiselle,/, (popular), a certain 
measure for -wine, half a 4 4 mon¬ 
sieur bottle of wine. 

Demoiselles,/ (familiar), ces —, 
euphemism for gay ladies; — du 
bitnme, du Pont Neuf, street¬ 
walkers. 

Demolir (literary), to criticise with 
harshness , to run down literary 
productions; (popular) to thrash 
soundly , “ to knock into a cocked 
hat,” see Voie ; to kill. 

DSmolisseur, m. (literary), sharp 
and violent critic. 

D6morfilage (card-sharpers’), set¬ 
ting right again cards which have 
been marked. 

D6morfiler, action of doing dtinior- 
filage (which see); also to have 
one's wounds cured. 

Demorgancr (thieves’), to give in to 
one's cugufiunts. 

Dcmurger (thieves’), to leave a 
place ; to be set at liberty. 

Dcr.aillc, m. (thieve;’). Saint 
Saint-Denis, an arrondissement of 
Paris. 

Dt-r-icheur, m. (popular), de fau- 
vettes, one fond of ivomen, ,4 mut- 
lon-monger.” 

Dent, /. (p< .ular), avoir de la —, 
to have preserved one's go d looks ; 


Dentelle, f, (thieves’), bank notes, 
“ rags, flimsies, screenes, or long- 
tailed ones.” 

Deparler (popular), to cease talking; 
to talk nonsense. 

Department, m. (popular), du 
bas rein, breech. See Vasistas. 
A play on the word Rhin. 

Dependeur, m. (popular), d’an- 
douilles. See An^ouilles. 

Depenser (popular), sa salive, to 
talk, or 44 to jaw away.” 

Depi.-uter, dSpioter (popular), to 
skin. Se — . to break one's skin ; 
to undress, 44 to peel.” 

Deplanquer (thieves’), to remove 
stolen property out of hiding-place ; 
— son faux centre, to be convicted 
wider an alias. 

Dcplumer (popular), se —, to get 
bald. Avoir Ie coco deplume, to 
be bald, <4 to have a bladder of 
lard,” or 44 to be stag-faced. ” Sec 
N’avoir plus. 

D6poner (popular), to ease oneself 
44 to go to the chapel of ease.” 
See Mouscailler. 

D6porter (popular), to discharge 
from a situation , 4 4 to give the 
sack.” 

Dep6t, m. (popular), d/pbt de la 
Prefecture de Police. CaLsc dcs 
depots et consignations, place cf 
ease, or 44 crapping ken.” 

D6potoir, m. (thieves'), confes¬ 
sional; (popular) c/:c \mber pot, or 
4 4 jerry ; ” strong box, or 41 peter ; ! 
house of ill-fame, or 44 nanny- 
shop,” 

Dcpuceleur, m. (popular), de nour- 
riccs, or do femmes enceintes, 
ridiculous Lovelace. 






Depute — Dishabiliagc. 



US 


Depute, m. (theatrical), fret tided . 

De quoi (popular), wealth; what 
next l what do you mean ? 

Dirager (popular), to got pacified, 
generally used in the negative, 
ilna 'pas encore derage, he is yet 
w a rage . 

•Deraille, m. (familiar), one who has 


D^railler (familiar), to talk nonsense, 
ccc k-and-bull-story fashion . 


Diralinguer (sailors’), to die. Pro- 
perlv ^ detach from the bolt rope. 
oee Pipe. r 


D tk n dme .t (P°P ula 0 . to pay, “ 
shell out.” S e-,tospJ,dorgi 
<^vay one s money. Ronds, hai 


DSrouler (thieves’), se —, to sfe, 
a ‘ crta »\ time , not specified, 
prison, “to do time.” 

^erri^re, m. (popular), roue de - 
Jive franc piece. Se lever le — 
Premier, to get up in a bad h 
SST; as a P re positior 

cL«rn rS D 5 n ' ,Lre 10 Ch 

Cosson, words used to evade > 
P ying to an inquiry. 

Desargotfe, adj. (thieves’), etre - 
to be shrewd, to be a “ file ” tn 
* fly, ” or a “ leary bloke. ”* 

Diaargoler (thieves’), to emfih 
cunning. * 

BfBarrer (thieves’), to ft cf , , 

Patatrot. 1 '" lomal ‘ e heef.” Sc 


t>i 3 atiller (thieves’), to 
Horse-trainers term the 
adding one to ti c list. 


castrate. 

operation 


D’esbrouffe, or d'esbrouf 
(thieves’), by force . Pesciller —, 
to take by force. Estourbir —, to 
knock over the head . 

Un grand racssicre franc . . » 

Le tilant sur l’cstrade 
D’esbrouf je l’estourbis. 

VIDOCQ. 

Descendre (popular), quelqu’un, 
to shoot one, “to pot;” to throav 
down ; — le crayon sur la colonne, 
to thrash , see Voie; — la garde, 
to die, see Pipe. (Theatrical) 
Descendre, to approach the foot¬ 
lights. (Sporting) Un cheval qui 
descend, horse against which the 
odds are decreasing. 

D6senbonnetdecotonner, to give 
elegance to. “ De,” and “ en bon¬ 
net de coton,” a nightcap . 

DSsenflaquer (popular), se —, to 
amuse oneself. (Thieves’) Se —, 
to get out of prison ; to get out of 
trouble . 

D6senfrusquiner (popular), se —, 
to undress. 

D6sentiflage, m. (thieves'), separa¬ 
tion; divorce . 

D6sentifier (thieves’), to separate ; 
to divorce. 

Desfouque. See Desfoux. 

Desfoux, f (popular), silk cap 
sported by women's bullies. From 
the maker’s name. 

Desgenais, a character of a comedy 
by Th. Bar fibre. Faire son — ca 
chambre, to play the moralist . 

Desgrieux, associate of prostitutes 
and swindlers. A character from 
Man on Lcsiaut, by l’Abbd 
Provost 

D6shabillagc, m. (literary), ill- 
natured criticism. 

Si Pon veut p. • : r ua joli quart d‘h< 
on n n qu’A. faire jascr uu pcintre connu sur 
un autre pcintre cfgalcr.tcut c...rmu. Oucd 
dAhabili.^c I mu un:-„ 
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Deshabilhr — D< ( ’valid#. 


Si 


abiller (popular), to thrash, 
“ to wallop. See Voie. 

Desoler (thieves’), to throw. 


sing with appropriate expression 
the different parts of a song; — 
un role, to bring out all the best 
points of a part. 


Desosse, f. (popular), distress. 
Jouer la —, to be rubied, “cracked 
up,” “ gone to smash.” 

D£sosse, m. (popular), very thin 
man ; ruined man, “ brosier.” 


Detaroquer (thieves’), to obliterate 
the marking of linen . 

Deteindre (popular), to die, “to 
kick the bucket,” or “to snufF 
it.” See Pipe. 


Desosser (popular), quelqu’un, to 
pommel one. See Voie. 

Dessalee, /. (popular), prostitute, 
or “ bed-fagot.” See Gadoue. 

Dessaler(thieves’), todrown. (Popu¬ 
lar) Se —, to drink a morning 
glass of white wine ; to drink, “ to 
moisten one’s chaffer.” 

Dessous, m. (theatrical), tomber 
dans le troisieme, or trente- 
sixieme —, the expression is used 
to denote that a play has been a 
complete fiasco. (Familiar) Tomber 
dans le troisi&me —, to fall into 
utter discredit. (Thieves’) Des¬ 
sous, man laved for “love,” not 
for money ; a bully. 

Dessus, m. (thieves’), man who 
keeps a woman, the dessous being 
the said woman’s lover. 


Deteler (popular), to renounce the 
pleasures of love. 

Detoce, or detosse, /. (thieves’), 

ill-luck ; poverty. 

Detoum e,f (thieves’), vol a la — , 
robbery in a shop, or from the shop - 
•window, generally committed by 
two confederates, the one engross¬ 
ing the shopkeeper's attention while 
the other takes possession of the 
property. 

Detoumeur, m. t d6tourneuse,/, 

thief who operates after the manner 
described under the heading of 
“Vol aladetourne” (which see). 

D6traquer (popular), se — le trog- 
non, to become crczy , to become 
“balmy.” 


Destuc (thieves’), etre d’—, to be 
part?iers in a robbery ; to be in a 
“push.” “I’m in this push,” 
is the notice given by an English 
thief to another that he means to 
“stand in.” 

D£tach6, adj. (sporting), cbeval —, 
horse which keeps the lead. 

Detacher (thieves’), le bouchon, 
to steal a watch, “ to nick a jerry,” 
“ to twist a thimble,” or “to get 
a red toy.” 


Dette (thieves’), payer une —, to be 
in prison, to “do time.” 

Deuil, m . (popular), demi —, coffee 
without brandy. Grand —, with 
brandy. (Familiar) 11 y a du — , 
things are going on badly. Porter 
le — de sa blancliisseuse, to have 
dirty linen. 

Deux (popular), les — s ours, the 
breech , or “cheeks.” See Vasi 3 - 
tas. (Thieves’) Partii pour les 
—, to set out for the convict settle¬ 
ment, “ to lump the lighter.” 


Detaffer (thieves’), to grow bold. 
Dc and taf, fear. 

D6tailler t theatrical), le couplet, to 


Devalid£, adj. (familiar), synony¬ 
mous of invalid^, unreturned cun- 
didate for parliament. 


J 
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Devant — Disquc. 
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Devant m (popular), de gilct, 
woman's breasts, “Charlies.’’ 


Deveinard, m. (popular), unlucky. 

in«meSr C ?,°“h ri T de ces 

1= COUD d > fol 1 cham j re ’ qui ollt com P 1<; sllr 

du nouv< = ! an*—R iche- 


D ^® lne >/ (popular), constant ill- 


D6vidage, w . (thieves’), long sketch, 
°y A arn » Wa ^ in prison yard ; — 

L« CSt0r # U - e ’ Ue \ “2 a ?5” accusa- 
ten haire des devidages, to 
make revelations. 

Devider (thieves’), to talk, “to 
patter; — & l’estorgue, to lie; 
~~7. le Jars, to speak the cart of 
t*neves> “ to patter flash; ” — une 
retentissantc, to break a bell: 
(popular) — son peloton, to talk 
a- great deal; to make a confession. 

Dfevidcur, divideuse, f. 

(thieves’), chatterer, “clack-box.” 

Devierger (popular), to seduce a 
maiden. 

E^virer (thieves’and cads’), to turn 
round. 


(popular), le coco, * 
strong. • -- j e t lognon i quel, 
qu un, to wring a person's neck. 

£° nwav. Se — In 
petromUe, to break one's head. 


slanderer 


Devoir (gay girls’), une dctte 
have promised a rendezvous. 


Ekvoyb, adj. (thieves’), Acquitted. 

Diahle, m (thieves’), instigator i 
• he employ o f the police. 

Ciamant, m. (theatrical), voice of 
fine quality ., “like a bell; ” (pope 
lar) paving stone. 

Diholata, dibuni (Breton cant' 
*° fight, to thrash . 


Dictionnaire Verdier, m. (prin¬ 
ters’), imaginary dictionary of 
which the name is shouted loud 
whenever one speaks or spells in- 
correctly. 

Dieu (popular), le — terme, rent 
day. II n’y a pas de bon —, see 
Bon. 

Difficultly. (sporting), etre en —, 
is said of a horse which can ju t 
keep the start obtained at the cost 
of the greatest efforts, 

Difoara (Breton cant), to fay. 

Dig-dig, or digue-digue, m. 
(thieves’), epileptic fit. Batteur 
de —, vagabond who pretends to 
be seized with a fit. 

Digonneur, m. (popular), ill-tem¬ 
pered man ,, a “ shirty” one. 

Dijonnier (popular), mustard-pot. 
The best mustard is manufactured 
at Dijon. 

Diligence, / (popular), de Rome, 
tongue , or “ velvet.” 

Dimanche (popular), or — apres 
la grand* messe, never , at Doom:- 
day, or when the dezdl is blind. 

Dindonner (popular), to deceive; 
to impose upon, , “to bamboozle.’* 
I 1 rom din non, a dupe, a fool, 

Dindornier, m. (thieves ), hospital 
attendant. 

Diner (popular), en villc, to dine efi 
a small roil in the street . A philo¬ 
sophical way of putting it. 

Dinguer (theatrical), to be out of the 
perpendicular ; (popular) to walk, 
to lounge. Envoyer —, to :ml to 
the deuce . 

Discussion, /; (popular), avoir une 
— avec le pavtf, to fall fiat , “.to 
come a cropper.” 

Disque, m. (popular^ breech, or 
tochas, see Vasistas: aEo 
coin. 
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Dix-huit (popular), shoe made up of 
different parts of eld ones. A play 
on the words “ deux fois neuf,” 
twice new, or eighteen. 

Dixi&me, vi . (military), passer au 

_ regiment, to die. See Pipe. 

A play on the word “ d^cimer,” 
to kill one in ten. 

Doche,/ (thieves’), mother . Boite 
a —, coffin. 

Doigt, m. (familiar), se fourrer le 
— dans Peril, or le — dans l’oeil 
jusqu’au coude, to he grossly mis¬ 
taken. Etre de la societe du — 
da ns l’oeil, to be one of those who 
form ambitious hopes not likely to 
be realized. Name given after the 
Commune of 1871 to a group of 
Communists in exile who had 
separated from the rest, and had 
divided among themselves all the 
future official posts of their future 
government -a case of selling 
chickens, &c., with a vengeance, 

Domange (popular), marmite h —, 
waggon which carries away the 
contents of cesspools. Marmiton 
de —, scavenger employed at emp¬ 
tying the cesspools. Ttavalllcrpour 

M, —, to eat. See Manliquer. 
M. Domange is the name of a 
contractor who has, or had, charge 
of the cleaning of all Paris cess¬ 
pools. 

Dome, m . (thieves’), Saint —, or 
saindomme, tobacco , or “ fogus.” 

Dominer (theatrical), is said of an 
actor standing behind another who 
is nearer to the footlights. It must 
be said, in explanation, that the 
stage-floor has an incline from the 
back to the front of the stage. 

Domino-culottc, m. t the last do- 

ti.uo st* a piuyet \ hand. 


Dominos, in. pi. (thieves’), jeu de 
— , teeth. Avoir 1c jeu ccmpiet 
de — , to possess onds set of teeth 
complete. Jouer des — , to eat. 
See Mastiquer. 

Comme tu joucs des dominos (des dents), 

&te voir, on croiraitque tu morfilcs (inords) 

dans de la crignole (viande).—V idocq. 

Donne,/, (gamblingcheats’),la — , 
the act of skilfully shuffling a pack 
so as to leave underneath certain 
cards which the cheat reserves for 
himself. 

Donner (thieves’), to look; to see, 
“ to pipe to peach, or “ to blow 
the gaff; ” — & la Bourbonnaise, 
to scowl at one ; — du chasse a la 
rousse, to be on the look-out , “to 
nark,” or “ to nose — du llan, 
or de la galette, to play fairly ; 

— sur le buffeton, to read an in¬ 
dictment ; — un pent a faucher, 
to lay a trap ; to prepare a snare 
for one ; to deceive one, “ to ’ id 

— une affaire, to give the informa¬ 

tion required for the perpetration 
of a robbery. (Popular) Donner 
de la salade, to give one something 
more than a good shakings see 
Voie; — du carnbouis a quel- 
qu’un, to make fun of one; to 
play a trick ; — du dix-huit, see 
Donner cinq ct quatre ; — «lu 

vague, to seek for one's living; • • 
la savate, to give a box on the ear, 
or “ buck-horse ; ” — son bout, 
or son bout de ficelle, to dismiss ; 
to give the “sack;” (ironical) — 
des noms d’oiseaux, to be very 
loving; — cinq et quatre, to slap 
one with the palm, then with 
the back of the hand; — un coup 
de poing dont on ne voit que la 
fum<*e, to given tetri fie blow it: the 
face, “a thumper.” JLa —, to 
sing , “to lip.” Se — de lair, 
to go out . Sc la —, to be off ; to 
run away , “ to slope,” see Pata- 
trot; fil q>> :r> pgh' “to pit« j. into 
< j.c another,” (Ktn.iiliiir) Donn»r 






Donneur — Douceur . 





la migraine a une tcte de bois, to 
be an insufferable bore; — son 
dernier bon a tirer, to die; — de 
la grosse caisse, to puff up a book 
or trade article; — du balai, to 
dismiss ; (Saint-Cyr cadets’) — du 
vent, to bully. 

Donneur, m., de bonjour. See 
Bonjour. (Thieves’) Donneur 
d’affaires, malefactor of an inven¬ 
tive genius who suggests to others 
plans of robberies or “plants.” 

Donnez-la ! (thieves’), look out / 

“ shoe leather ! ” Synonymous of 
“chou! ” “acresto ! ” “ du pet !” 

Dorancher (thieves’), to gild. 

Dormir (popular), en chien le fusil, 
to double oneself up, when sleeping, 
into the shape of an S ; — en gen¬ 
darme, to sleep v>ith one eye open ; 
to sleep a “fox’s sleep.” 

Dorna (Breton), to get drunk . 

Domer (Breton), drunkard. 

Dort dans l’auge, m. (popular), 
lazy individual, “ lazy bones,” or 
“bummer.” 

Dort-cn-chiant (popular), ex- 

tremely lazy man, with no energy 
xohafev. r, ... it h mu heart for wotk, 
a buunner.** 

Dos, m. (general), woman's bully, 
Sunday man ; ” — d’azur, vert, 
same meaning. For synonymous 
term . see Poisson. Scier le — i 
quelqu’un, to importune; “to 
bore 1 ’ one. 

Dose, / (popular), unpleasant 
thing. 

Dos?jifcre, f. (thieves’), prostitute , 
“hunter, see Gadoue ; —de 
saile, arm-chair . 

Douanicr, m. (popular), glass of 
<;{> tint A An allusion to the uni* 
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form of custom-house officers, 
which, like absinthe, is green. 
Termed also “ un perroquet.” 

Doublage, double, m. (popular), 

robbery. 

Double, m. (military), sergeant- 
major; (popular) — six, negro. 
Also the two upper front teeth. 
(Thieves’) Gras —, sheet lead, or 
“flap.” Termed also “saucis- 
son. ” 

Doubler (thieves’), to steal , “ to 
claim,” or “ to nick ; ” (familiar) 
— un cap, to avoid passing before 
a creditor's door; to be able to 
settle a debt or pay a bill when 
it falls due ; — le cap du terme, 
to be able to pay one's rent when 
it becomes due, to be able to clear 
the dreaded reef of rent day. 

Doubleur, doubleux, m., dou¬ 
bleuse, f. (thieves’), thief, “prig,” 
see Grinche ; — de sorgne, 

night thief. 

Doublin, m. (thieves’), ten-centime 
piece. 

Doublure,/, (theatrical), actor who 
at a moment's notice is able to take 
the hart of another; (popular) — 
de la pi£ce, breasts. “Charlies.” 

Douce, J. (thieve*’), silk cr s.itin 

Stuff, “squeeze,” (Popular) A 
la —, gently ; pretty well. Com¬ 
ment qu^a va aujourd’hui ? mais, 
a la - , how arc vou to-day ? pretty 
bobbish. La couler, or la passer 
la —, to live an easy life, devout of 
cares. 

Doucette, / (thieves’), ajUe. Au 
endearing term for that very use¬ 
ful implement. 

Douceur,/ (thieves’), fnire en —, 
to rob from the person without any 
violence, with suavity, so to 
speak. Le mettre en , to extort 
property by dmt cj wheedling. 





Don i Hard — Drogu i ste . 
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ouillard, m. (thieves’ and popu¬ 
lar), wealthy mariy “rag-splawger,” 
“ rhinoceral,” one “ well-bal¬ 
lasted.” 

Douillards, //;. (thieves* and popu 
lar), hair . 

Viv’ la ! J’ai pas d’chaussettes ; 

Mcs rigadins font des risen***;; 

Mcs tas d’douillards m’servent d'chap-nu. 

Richepin, Chanson des Gueux. 


Dragons. See Aller voir defiler* 

Drague, f. and rn . (popular), une 
—, table , implements or plant of a 
conjuror, of a mountebank. 

(Thieves’) Un — , surgeon . “ nim 
gimmer.” 

Dragueur, m. (popular), quack, 
“crocus;” conjurer ; mounte¬ 
bank . 


Douille, /. (thieves’ and popular), 
money, “pieces.” See Quibus. 
Aboule la —, “dub the pieces.” 

Douiller (thieves’), to pay, “to 
dub; ” — du carme, to give money, 
“ to dub pieces.” 

Douilles, f (thieves’), hair, or 
“thatch;” — savonn<?es, white 
hair. Termed also “tifs, douil- 
Iards, plumes.” 

Douillet, m ., douillette, f 
(th’eves’), hair, “ thatch ; ” mane. 

Douillure, /. (thieves’), head of 
hair. 

Douleur, / (popular), avaler or 
etrangier la —, to drink a glass of 
brandy y the great comforter it 
would appear. 

Douloureuse,/ (popular), reckon- 
ing at an eating-house. The term 
is expressive of one’s sorrow when 
comes the dreaded “ quart d’heure 
de Rabelais.” 

Dousse,/. (thieves’), fever. 

Doussin, m . (thieves’), lead’ 

“bluey.” 

Dousainer (thieves’), to line with 
lead. 

Doux, m. (popular), du —, some 
saveet liquor such as Chartreuse, 
Curasao. 

Dovergn (Breton), horse . 

Dragee, f (military), bullet, 
“plum.” Dragee, propcily sweet¬ 
meat. Gober une —, to receive a 
bullet. 


Drap (popular), manger du —, to 
play at billiards, to play “ spoof.” 

Drapeau, m. (freemasons’), serviette , 
Grand —, table-cloth. 

Drapeaux, m. (popular), swaddling 
clothes. 

Dregneu, parler en — , is to com¬ 
bine Jiis word with other words . 
“Je suis pris,” becomes “Je 
dregue suidriguis pridriguis.” 

Drille, or dringue, f (popular), 
diarrhoea, “ jerry - go- nimble ; ” 
(thieves’) five-franc piece. 

Drive (sailors’), tire en —, to be out 
on a spree, or “on the booze.” 

Drogue,/, (popular), article of bad 
quality, “ Brummagem article.” 
Mauvaise — , ill-natured man or 
woman. Petite — , wicked girl ; 
disreputable girl, * * strumpet. ” 

Droguer (popular), to. wait a long 
time; (thieves’) to ask for. The 
term seem, to imply that asking 
for is a tedious process, and that 
it is preferable to help oneself. 

Droguerie, f (thieves’), a request, 
That is, an unpleasant task. 

Drogucur, m. (thieves’), dela haute, 
expert thief or swindler, “ gon- 
nof. ” 

D roguiste, m . (thieves’), svn >; Ucr ; 
sharper , “shark.” Termed also, 
in English slang, “hawk,”in op* 
position to the “pigeon* 1 or vie* 
tim. Sec Grinchc. 





Droitier — Dynamitcird. 



Droitier, m. (familiar), 7?icmber of 
t/iL' right , or monarchist party in 
parliament. See Centrier. 


Dromadaire, m. (popular), prosti¬ 
tute, or “mot.’ 3 Formerly a 
veteran of the Egypt campaign. 

Dropillasse,/ (popular), diarrhoea , 
jerry-go-nimble. ” 

m. (familiar), large carriage 
'which holds two people inside , a?td 
has room for two servants in front 
and tiro behind; — de guiche, turn- 
hey, “ dubsman — de la panne, 
needy man ; — d’en face (ironi¬ 
cal), an rillusion to an insignifi¬ 
cant man who is seeking to make 
a show of undue importance or to 
give himself grand airs. 

Duce, m. (thieves’), secret signal 
agreed upon among sharpers . 

DuchSne (popular), passer & —, to 
get a tooth extracted. An allusion 
to the name of a famous dentist. 


Duel, ni. (popular), des yeux qui se 
battent en —, squinting eyes , or 
“swivel eyes.” 

Du gas, m. (sailors’), my lad. 

V a bicn On t'emplira, du gas, 

Kcpor^d le Capitaine. 

J t*y foumiras 

Moi Uiml.- Lin tern e. 

Tor 1 hun de bras. 

Ricuewn, La Mer. 

Dumanet (familiar), appellation 
groin to a private soldier, answers 
tothef-.ngluh “Thomas Atkins.” 
Dumanet is the name of one of 
the characters of a play. 


Dun, purler en —, art of disguising 
words by means of the syllable 
“dun.” The letter n is substi¬ 



tuted for the first letter of the word 
when it is a consonant, added 
when a vowel. The last syllable 
is followed by du, which acts as a 
prefix to the first. Thus “ mai- 
son ” becomes “naisondumai,” 
“ Paris ” becomes “ Narisdupa.” 

Dunik (Breton), mass. 

Dunon, parler en — , process simi¬ 
lar to the one called “ parler en 
dun ” (which see). 

Dur, adj. and m. (popular), a la de¬ 
tente, or h. la desserre, stingy , close- 
fisted; man who is slow inpaying his 
debts. Du — , spirits. (Printers’) 
Etre dans son —, to be working 
hard. 

Duraille, f (thieves’), stone ; pre¬ 
cious stone, “ spark.” 

Dure, / (thieves’), stone; the cen¬ 
tral prison; — h briquemon, h 
rifle, flint. Voler quelqu’un a 
la —, to rob a man with violence, 
“tojump a cove.” 

Durfime, m. (thieves’), cheese. 

Durillon, m. (popular), hump. 

Durin, m. (thieves’), iron. 

Durincr (thieves’), to tip with iron. 

Dusse. See Duce. 

Du vent (popular), or dc la mousse, 
de l’anis, ties dattes, des navel.;, 
des n£fles, du flan, derisive explo¬ 
sions of refusal; might lx* ren¬ 
dered by, “ you be blowcd,” 
“don’t you wish you may get it,” 
“you’ll get it in a hurry,” Sic. 

Dynamitard, m. (familiar), dynt- 
miter, one who aims at regene¬ 
rating society by the free use of 
dynamite. 
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Eau, / (popular), de moule, a 
mixture of a little absinthe and 
a great deal of water. Marchand 
<1 > — chaude, or d’— de javelle, 
landlord of a wine-shop. 


Eau d’af, eau d'affe, / (popular 
and thieves ), brandy, or “ French 
cream,” from af, life. 


t A lu . , bu ! ' cau d’af ^ c'matin ? TTas l’air 
tout dr>;ic, est-ce quc t’cs maladc, raa mfcre? 
—C aUckisme Pousard. 


Eaux,/.//. (popular), 6tre dans les 
grasses, to hold a high official 
postfion. Les — sont basses, 

funds are low, funds are at “low 
tide.” 


Ecarbouiller (popular), s’—, to 

run away , “to bunk.” 

Ecart, m. (gambling cheats’), sleight 
of hand trick by which the cheat 
conceals an ace under his wrist to 
use when convenient. 

Ecarter (familiar), du fusil, or de 
la dragee, to spit involuntarily 
when talking. 

Echalas, m. (popular), jus d* — , 
wine. (Thieves’) Echalas d’ora- 
nicroche, coachman of an om¬ 
nibus. 


Ebasir (thieves’), to knock down ; 
to murder , “ to cook one’s 
goose.” 

Ebattre (thieves’), s’— dans la 
tigne, to try and pi rk pockets in a 
crowd , “ to fake a cly in the 
push.” 

Ebeno, m. (popular), for EWniste, 
French polisher. 

Ebouriffant, adj. (common), ex• 
erswt, astounding. Vous £tes 
Ebouriffant, you are “ coming it 
rather too strong.” 

Ecafouiller (popular), to squash. 

EcnitlE, m. (popular), prostitute's 
butty, or “ Sunday man.” Pro- 
1 '-rly one with scales like these of 
a fish. An allusion to maqu.icau. 
See Poison. 


Echalas, m. pi. (popular), thin 
legs, “spindle-shanks.” 

Joue des guiboltes, prendstes Echalas * 

ton COU.—X. MONT^PiN. 

EchappE, m. (popular), de Charen- 
ton, crazy fellow (Charenton is 
the Paris dtfpot for lunatics); — 
d’Herode, unsophisticated man, 
or “ greenhorn.” 

Echarpiller (popular), se faire —, 
to get a terrible thrashing, ‘ ‘ to 
get knocked into a cocked hat. ” 
See Voie. 

Echaases, f pi. (popular), thin 
legs, “spindle-shanks.” 

Echassier, m. (popular), tall man 
with thin, long legs, or “spindle- 
shanks.” 
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Echaud6 (popular), etre —, to be 
overcharged ; to be fleeced, “to be 
shaved.” 


Echauder (popular), to charge more 
for an article than the real price , 
** shave a customer.” Properly 
to s cald. According to the Slang 
■Dictionary (Chatto and Windus, 
Io ° 5 )> when a London trades¬ 
man sees an opportunity of doing 
this, he strokes his chin as a signal 
to the assistant who is serving 
the customer. 

Echelle, f (popular), montcr a 
1 ’ —. to ascend the scaffold. Faire 
monter quelqu’un h. F—, to get 
one into< a rage by tea zing or bad- 
genng Aim, “ to rile one.” 

Echiner (familiar), to criticise 
shortly , to run down. Properly 
to thrash to within an inch of 
one's life. 

Echineur, m. (familiar), sharp 
critic . 


Echo, m. (popular), an encore at a 
place of entertain mcnt . 

Echoppe,/. (popular), workshop. 

Echos, m. pi. (journalists’), reports 
on topics of the day. 

Echotcr, to write « ^ choSi » gee 


E< ;l 1 ?t lcr »• (familiar), writer 
echos. Sec that word. 

Indcp'Mulaijiiurut de la lo.'c J c Fauchci 
ll y acclle de la reaction, de la direction 
de l administration, unc baignoire pour. 
sc.mi.te unc autre pour son tch iicr, quai 
fauteuus { ir ses report.. 1.— p, M ahali 

Eclairage, m. (general), money la 
down on a gaming table as stah 


Eclairer (general), to pay , “ to 
dub ; ” to exhibit money ; (game- 
utors’) — lc tnpis, le velours, to 
stake ; (prostitutes’) to look about 
in guest of a client. 

Eclaireur, n. (gamesters’), confede¬ 
rate of cas d-ska?pcrs. 


Eclaireurs, m. pi. (popular), large 
protruding breasts. Properly 
scouts. 

Ecluser (popular), to void urine, 
u to lag.” 

Ecluses,/ pi. (popular), lachcrles 
—, to weep , “ to nap a bib ; ” to 
void urine , “ to lag. ’ 

Ecole preparatoire (thieves’), 
prison , “jug.” A kind of com¬ 
pulsory * ; Buz-napper’s Academy, ” 
or school in which young thieves 
are trained. 

E copage, m . (popular), blow, 
“ prop, ” * * bang, ” or “ wipe ; ” 
collision ; scolding, “ bully-rag¬ 

ging ; ” the art of calling on cue 
just at dinner time , so as to get an 
invitation . 

Ecoper (popular), to drink. See 
Rincer. Properly to bale a boat . 
Ecoper, to receive a thrashing, 
“to get a walloping.” 

Ecopeur, m. (popular), artful man 
who manages to get some small 
advantages out of people without 
appearing to ask for them. 

Ecomage, m. (thieves’), vol a 
I’—, mode of robbery which consists 
in cutting out a small portion of a 
pane in a shop-win Jozu, and de a: j- 
ing out articles through the aper¬ 
ture by means of a. rod provided 
with a hook at one of its ex¬ 
tremities. 

Ecorn6, m. (thieves’), prisoner 
under examination, or “ cross 
kid ; ” prisoner charged with an 
offence, “in trouble.’ 

Ecorner (popular), to slander; to 
abuse , “ to bully rag ; ” (thieves’) 
to break into; — une boutonehe, 
un boucard, to break into a shop, 

“ to crack a swag. ” , 

J’aimcrnis mieux faire suer le cb?ne sur 

lc ^rand trimar, qne t’6corner lea boucards. 

—Viooci* 
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comeur, m. (thieves’), public 
prosciiitor. 

Ecorniflcr (thieves'), & la passe, to 
shoot down. 

Ecossais (popular), cn — , without 
breeches . 

Ecosseur, m., secretary ; one 
whose functions are to peruse let¬ 
ters. Properly shelter. The Pre¬ 
fecture de Police employs twelve 
“ ecosseurs,” whpse duty it is to 
open the daily masses of corre¬ 
spondence conveying real or sup¬ 
posed clues to crimes committed. 

{ Globe Newspaper , 1886.) 

Ecoute,/ and verb (thieves’), ear , 
“wattle,” or “hearing cheat’’ 
(Popular) Je t’-, je vous 
just so / 1 should think so ! 

Ecoute s’il pleut ! (popular), be 
quiet l hold your “ row ! ” 

Ecoutilles, f. pi. (sailors’), ears. 
Ouvr.r ses —, to listen. Properly 
hatchway. 

\ es tu, mu petite pouliottc, y es-tu? 

A-tu 1 ien ouvert tci e'e a titles? Te r t>- 

I Ues-tu tout 9* et encore 91 ?—Richrpi-; 

L,a Criu. ‘ ’ 

Ecrache, f. (thieves’), passport; 
— tarte, or a l’estorgue, forged 
passport. 

Ecracher (thieves’), to exhibit one's 
passport. 

Ecrasement, m. (thieves’), crowd. 
“ push,” or “scuff.” 


ments to let.” (Cavalry) Ecre- 
visse de rent part, fact soldier , or 
“beetle-crusher.” ' (Theatrical) 
Quatorzieme —, female super - 
nutneraiy. 

Ecrire (popular), a un juif, to case 
oneself “to go to the crapping 
ken.’ See Mouscailler. 

Ecrivasser (literary), to wiite in a 
desultory manner. 

Ecuelle, f (popular), plate. 

Ecume, f (thieves’), de terre, tin. 
Properly foam. 

Ecumoire, /. (familiar), pock¬ 
marked face , “ cribbage face.” 
Properly skimmer. 

Ecurer (popular), son chaudron, to 
go to confession . Literally to 

scour one's strwpan. 

Ecureuil, m. (popular), man or 
boy whose functions consist in Pro¬ 
pelling the wheels of engineers or 
turners. 

Edredon, 



for a client . 

Vous me demanderez peut-otre ce que 
siqnifie, faire l’edrcdon. . . . L’cider est 
uu oiscau exotiqueau duvet pren\ ux. . 
Avec ce duvet on sc fabrique dcs couches 
chaudes et modlcu es. . . . Les dr rangers 
ae distinction, qu’ils viemicnt du N :rd ou 
an Midi, sont, euv an >si, clcs oiseaux dont 
Ic • plumelab-ces entre dc> main., adroites 
ct care&santcs n'ont pas moinr, de v;Ucur 
que le duvet de l’etder.—P. Mahaun. 


Ecraser (popular), un grain, to 
have a glass of wine at a wine- 
sho P / — une bouteiile, to drink a 
bottle of wine. 

Je viens voir 2t present &i n’y aurait pas 
moynn d\ eraser un grain pendant qu’i sont 
ti>ui ca train dc folichonncr.—-Tnuux.or. 

Ecreviese, f (popular), de hou- 
lam;cr, hypocrite. Avoir une — 
dans la tourte, or dans le voi-au- 
vent, to be crazy, “ to have apart¬ 


Ef, m. (prostitutes’), abbreviation of 
effet. Faire ds P—, to show 
oneself to advantage. 

Effacer (popular), to cat or drink, 
see Mastiquer; — un plat, to 
polish off the contents of a dish ; — 
unc bouteiile, to drink off a bottle 
of liquor. 

Effaroucher (thieves’), to steal , 
“to ease,” or “to claim.” See 
Grinchir. 
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EfTet (theatrical), by-play , or those 
parts of a play which arc intended 
to produce an impression on the 
audience. Avoir un —, to have 
to say or do something which wilt 
make an impression on the spec¬ 
tators, Couper un —, to spoil 
ci fellow-actor* s “ effet ” by dis¬ 
tracting the attention of the public 
from him to oneself. 

Effetb, ;n , pi. (familiar), faire des 
— de biceps, to show off one’s 
strength . Faire des — de poche, 
to make a show of possessing much 
money; t • pay. Faire des — de 
manchette, to exhibit one’s cuffs 
in an affected manner by a move¬ 
ment of the arm. 

Effondrer quelqu’un (popular), to 
beat one to a jelly, “to knock one 
into a cocked hat.” See Voie. 

Egailler les brumes (gamestors’), 
to spread cards out. 

Egard, m. (thieves’), faire 1’—, to 
keep the proceeds cf a theft to one¬ 
self. 

Egayer (theatrical), to hiss , “to 
give the big bird ; ” — l’ours, to 
hiss a play. Se faire —, to get 
hissed, , “ to get the big bird.” 

Egliaier, m . (popular), bigot, or 
prayer monger.” 

Egnaffer (popular), to astound. 

Egnolant (popular), astounding. 

Egnoler (popular), to astound. 

Egoiit, m. (popular), prim a donna 
d —, female singer at low music- 
halls, , or “penny galls.” 

Egraffigner (popular), to scratch. 

Egrailler (popular), to take. 

Egratign6e. See Dechirde. 

Egren6, m. (journalists’), a kind 
of newspaper fag. 

Egrugeoir, m . (th .ves’), pulpit, 

“ hum-box.” 


Egruger (thieves'), to plunder, to 
rife. 

Egyptien, m. (theatrical), bad 

actor , inferior sort of “ cackling 
cove.” 

Elbeuf, m. (familiar), coat , “tog.” 

Electeur, m. (commercial travel¬ 
lers’), client. 

E 16 ments, m. pi. (card-sharpers’), 
money, or “pieces.” See Qui- 
bus. 

Eleve, m. (thieves' and cads’), du 
Chateau, prisoner; old offender. 

El&ve-martyr, tn. (cavalry), one 
who is training to be a corporal , 
and who in consequence has to go 
through a very painful ordeal, 
considering that French non-com¬ 
missioned officers have the iron 
hand without the velvet glove. 

Elixir, m. (popular), de hussard, 
brandy. See Tord-boyaux, 

Eltrisa (Breton), to seek for onds 

livelihood. 

Eltriz (Breton), bread. 

Emanciper (familiar), s'—, to take 
undue familiarities with women. 
“to fiddle.” 

Emballer (thieves' and popular), 
to apprehend, “to smug.” See 
Piper. S’—, to get excited. 
Properly is said cf a horse that 
runs away. 

Emballes, f. pi. (prostitutes'), 
fussy , shelving off. Faire des —, 
to make a fuss. 

Emballeur (thieves’), police-offcer, 
“copper,” or “reeler.” See 
Pot-A-tabac. Properly packer. 
Emballeur de refroidis, under¬ 
takers man. 

Embaluchonner(popular), to make 
up a parcel; to wrap up. 

Embnnder (thieves’), to take by 

force. 
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(popular), to wander 
one's subject ; to prevaricate ; 
to make a mistake; to enter . J’ai 
embarde dans la carree, / entered 
the room. 


Embarras, m. (thieves’), bed sheet. 
(Popular) Mettre une fille dans 
1’— , to seduce a girl, with the 
natural consequences . 

Embaum6, m. (popular), vieil 
—, old fool; old curmudgeon , 
“ doddering old sheep’s head.” 


Emberlificoteur, m. (popular), 
artful man , or an expert at 
wheedling , 44 sly blade.” 

Embistrouiller (popular), to em¬ 
barrass; to perplex , “to flum- 
mux. ” 


Emblime, m. (thieves’), deceit; 
falsehood , or “gag.” 

EmblSmer (thieves’), to deceive , 
44 to stick.” 


Embl&mes, m. pi. (popular), des 
—> expression of disbelief; might 
be rendered by “all my eye!” 
See N&fles. 


Emboiter (theatrical), to abuse. 

Embosser (sailors’), s’—, to place 
oneself. Properly to bring ike 
broadside to bear. 


Emboucaner (popular), to stink . 
Termed also “casser, plomber, 
chelinguer, trouilloter. ” S*—, 

to feci dull y out of sorts , “to have 
the blue devils.” 

Embroilillarder (popular), s’— , is 
sail of a person in that state of in¬ 
cipient intoxication that if he took 
more drink the effects would become 
er,. id-,nt. See Sculpter. 

Embroussailtes, adj. (familiar), 
cheveux —, matted hair. 

EmbuBqu6, adj. (military), soldier 
who by reason of certain functions 
ts excused from . ilitary duties. 


§L 

Emech6, adj. (familiar), slightly 
inioxicatedy or 44 elevated.” See 
Pompctte. 

Emecher (familiar), s’—, to be in a 
fair way of getting tipsy . See 
Sculpter. 

Em6rillonner (popular), s’—, to 
become quite cheerful, or “cock a 
hoop,” through repeated potations. 

Emigre, m. (popular), de Gomorrhe, 
Sodomite. 

Emmailloter (thieves’), to dupe t 
44 to best; ” — un morae, to pre¬ 
pare a theft or other crime. Sy¬ 
nonymous of “ engraisser un pou- 
part.” 

Emmailloteur, m. (popular), tailor , 

44 snip, h “steel-bar driver,” “cab¬ 
bage contractor.” 

Emmanch6, m. (popular), slo7v t 
clumsy fellow , 4 4 stick in the 
mud.” 

Emmargouillis, m. (popular), ob¬ 
scene talk , or 44 blue talk.” 

Emmastoquer (popular), s’—, to 
live well; to cat to excess , 44 to 
stodge.” 

Emmerdement, m. (familiar and 
popular), a coarse word; great 
annoyance ; trouble. 

Emmerder (general), a coarse 
word ; to annoy; to bore. Also 
extremely forcible expression of con¬ 
tempt. Properly to cover with 
excrement. The English have the 
word “to immerd,” to cover with 
dung. 

j 'emmerde la cour, je rer.pecte mc'dcurs 

les jurdi.—V. Hugo. * 

Emmieller, emmoutarder (popu¬ 
lar), euphemism Jor Emmerder 
(which see). 

Emmilliarder (popular), s*—, or 
s’emmillionner, to become prodi¬ 
giously rich. 
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Emos, f (popular), abbreviation of 
emotion. 

Emouvcr (popular), s’—, to shift 
noisily about; to hurry , or “ to 
look alive. ” 

Empaffer (popular), to intoxicate. 
From paf, drunk . See Sculp ter. 

Empaffes, f. pi. (thieves’), bed¬ 
clothes. 

EmpaillS, m. (popular), clumsy 
man ; slow man, lacking energy , 
“stick in the mud.” 

Empaler (popular), to deceive one 
by false representations , “to bam¬ 
boozle.” 

Empaouter (popular), to annoy; to 
bore, “to spur.” 

Ernpaum6, adj. (popular), c’est—, 
it's done. 

Empaumer (popular and thieves’), 
to apprehend , 44 to smug.” See 

Piper, 

Empave, /. (thieves’), crossway . 

Empdcheur (familiar), de danser 
en rond, dismal man , mfo plays 
the dog in the manger , “mar- 
joy.” 

Empereur, m. (popular), worn-out 
old shoe . 

Empiergeonner (popular), s’— # 

^1*/ entangled. 

Margot dans sa entte et scs bas 
S'emj>i«rgeonna ^-bas, l&-bas. 

Richbpzh, Chanson des Gucux. 

Empiffrage, empiffrerie, f 
(popular), gluttony, “stodging.” 

Empilage, m., or empil (popular), 
cheating, 

Empiler (popular), to cheat at a 
garni. 

Empioler (thieves’), to lock up, 44 to 
give the clinch.** 


Emplanquer (thieves’), to come up; 
to turn up, 44 to crop up.” 

Empldtre, m. (card-sharpers’), de 
Thapsiu, shirt front and collar. 
(Popular) Faire un —, to arrange 
one's cards ready for playing. 
(Thieves’) Emplatre, wax imprint 
taken for housebreaking purposes. 

Empldtrer (oopular), to thrash , 
“ to wallop.” Si tu cranes, je vais 
t’emplatrer, none of your cheek , 
else I'll give you a beating. See 
Voie. S’—> to encumber one¬ 

self. 

Employ^, adj. (military), dans les 
eaux grasses, clerk of the victual¬ 
ling department, 44 mucker.” 

Emplticher (thieves’), to pillage. 

E ^P oi g^ ade »/ (popular), dispute, 

4 4 row.” 

Empoigner (literary), to criticise 
vigorously; (theatrical) to hiss , 
“ to give the big bird.” 

Empoisonneur, m. (popular), the 
landlord of wine-shop. Termed 
also “mastroquet, troquet, bis- 
trot.” 

Empoivrer (popular), s’—, to get 
drunk, “to get screwed.” See 
Sculpter. 

Emporter (thieves’), to swindle, 
“ to stick ; ” (popular) — le chat, 
to meddle with what does n< f con¬ 
cern one, and to get abused or 
thrashed for one's pains, To act 
as Monsieur Robert in Moli&re’s 
Le M&dccin malgri Lui, when 
he upbraids Sganarelle for beat¬ 
ing his spouse, and in return gets 
thrashed by both husband and 
wife. 

Emporteur, m., swindler who gets 
into conversation zoith a stranger, 
gains his confidence, and takes 'him 
to a cafe where two confederates , 

“ le bachotteur ” .7 nd “Ja bete,” 
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him (see Bachotteur); 
— h. lacotelette, card-sharper who 
operates at restaurants . 


Emposeur, m . (thieves’), Sodomite. 


Empote, m. (familiar), slow , clumsy 
man, “ stick in the mud.” 


Erapousteur, *7*. (thieves*), swin- 
dler who sells spurious goods to 
tradesmen under false pretences . 


Emprunter (popular), un pain sur 
la fournee, a child before 

marriage ; — un qui vaut dix, to 
conceal one* s baldness by brushing 
the hair forward. 


Emu, adj. (popular), slightly in¬ 
toxicated , “ elevated.” See Porn- 
pette. 

En (popular), avoir pleinses bottes, 
to be t:rcd, sick of a person or 
thing. 

Enbohemer (familiar), s’—, to get 
into low society. 

Enbonnetdccotonner, s’—, to be¬ 
come commonplace in manner or 
way of thinking. 

Encair.ser (popular), un soufilet, to 
receive a smack in the face. or 
“ buck-horse.” 


Encible (thieves'), together. For 
ensemble. 

Enclou6, m. (popular), Sodomist; 
matt luithout any energy >. A term 
expressive of utter contempt, and 
an euphemism for a very coarse 
word. The literal English ren¬ 
dering may be heard from the 
mouths of English workmen at 
least a dozen times in a lapse of as 
many minutes. The French ex¬ 
pression might be rendered in less 
offensive language by “a snide 
bally fool.” 

Qu'est-ce qu’il a & in’emm'.iitarder cct 

encloud de singe ? cria liec-Salc.—Z ola, 

L’Assommoir. 

Enclouer (popular), to take some 
article to the pawnshops “to put in 
lug,” “ to blue,” or “to lumber.” 

Encoliflucheter (popular), s’— , 
to feci out of sorts / to have the 
“blue devils.” 

Encre, f. (familiar), buveur d*—, 
clerk , or “quill-driver.” 

Encrotter (popular), to bury. 
Crotte, mud, muck. 

End6cher (popular), to get one into 
debt. S’ — , to run into debt. 


Encarrade, f (thieves’), entrance. 
Lourde d*—, street door. 

Encarrer (thieves’), to enter, “to 
prat.” 

Encasquer (thieves’), to niter, or 
“to prat.” 

Pour gonfler ses valades 
F.ncasqae dans un rade, 

Scrt dcs sigucs & foison. 

ViooCQ. 

Encrintrer (popular), to make a 
woman big with child. Abbrevia¬ 
tion <;f euccinturer, an expression 
used in the eighteenth century. 

Enchctiber (thieves’), to apprehend, 
“ to smug.” bee Piper. 


Endormage, m. (thieves’), vol & 
P—, robbing a person who has 
been made unconscious by means cf 
a narcotic. The rogue who has 
recourse to this mode of despoiling 
his victim is termed in English 
slang “a drummer.” 

Endormtur, m., thief See En- 
dormage. 

Endormi, m. (popular), judge, or 
“ beak.” 

Endormir (thieves’), to kill, “ to 
give one his gruel,” “ to cool: his 
goose.” See Refroidir. 

Endos, m. (popular), the back 
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Endosse, or andosse,/ (thieves 1 ), 
shoulder ; back . Raboter 1— , to 
beat black and blue. See Voie. 
Tapis d’ — , shawl. 

Endroguer (thieves 7 ), is said of a 
rogue who goes about seeking for a 
” job,” queerens quern devoret. 

Enfant, tn . (thieves’), short crow¬ 
bar used by housebreakers . T erined 
also “Jacques, sucre de pomme, 
rigolo, biribi, dauphin ; " and by 
English rogues, “ the stick, James, 
jemmy strong box , or 4 ‘peter 

— de la matte, one of the confra¬ 
ternity of thieves , or “ family- 
man.’* (Popular) Un — de 
chceur, sugar loaf Un — de 
giberne, soldier’s child. Un¬ 
de trente-six peres, a prosti¬ 
tute's offspring. (Familiar) Un — 
dc la balle, an actor's child , or one 
who follows the same calling as his 
father. 6 

Enfitr6, m. (popular), Sodomist , 
slow man , or 44 slow coach.” 

Enfigneur, m. (popular and 
thieves 7 ), Sodomist. See Gousse. 

Enfilage, m. (thieves 7 ), arrest. 

Enfi 1 er (popular), to take red-handed; 
to have connection ; — des briques, 
to be fasting, to be “bandied;” 
r: tles P crIes - See Perles. Se 
fa ire , to be caught in the act of 
stealing. 

Enflammis, m. pi. (military), sol¬ 
diers under arrest whose fondness 
for the fair sex has reused them to 
delay their attendance at barracks 
more than is coJtsistent with their 
military duties , and has brought 
them into trouble. 

Enflaneller (popular), s’—, to take 
a grog, “a nightcap.” 

Enflaquer (thieves 5 ), to seize; to 
a ffrehend, 44 to smug.” See 
Riper, j’ai enflaque le bogue 
et le morninguc du pante, I laid 


hands on the “cove’s ” watch and 
purse. 

J'ai manqu£ d’etre enfiaqui; sur le boule¬ 
vard du Temple.—Vi docq. 

S 7 —, to be ruining oneself . 

Enfl6e, f. (thieves’), bladder; . kin 
which contains brandy or wine. 

Enfler (popular), to drink , “ to 
lush.” See Rincer. 

Enfonc6, adj. (familiar), ruined; 
outwitted, “done brown.” 

Enfoncer (familar), to outwit on :, 
<l to do one.’ 7 

Enfonceur, m. (familiar), a busi¬ 
ness man or financier who makes 
dupes; harsh critic; (thieves’) 
swindler , or “shark;” — de 
flancheurs de gadin, rogue who 
robs of their halfpence players at 
the game called 4 4 bouchon * ’ (played 
with a cork and halfpence ). l ie 
treads on one of the coins, which, 
by a skilful motion of the foot, re¬ 
mains in the interstices of his 
worn-out shoe. The “ business ” 
is, of course, not a very profitable 
one. 

Enfourailler (thieves’), to appre¬ 
hend, 44 to smug ; ” to imprison , 
“ to give the clinch.” See Piper. 

Enfoumer (popular), to imprison, 
44 to give the clinch.” See Piper. 

Enfrimer (thieves’), to peer into 
one's face. 

Engag6, adj. (gamblers’), dtre —, 
to have lost heavily at some game. 

Engager (sporting), to enter a horse 
for a race. 

Engam6, adj. (thieves 7 ), enraged; 
rabid. 

Enganter (thieves’),to seize; to steal, 

4 4 to nick. ” En etre engant^, to be 

in love with, 

J'ai fait par comblance 
Oiiondc largnocap^. . . . 

Un iour & la Courtille, 

J’m cu £uis eogan^J. 

VlDOCQ. 
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gerber (thieves’), to apprehend , 
“to smug.” From gerbe, a sheaf 
of com. See Piper. 

Engluer (thieves’), la cheveche, to 
arrest a gang of rogues. 

Engourdi, m. (thieves’), corpse , or 
“ cold meat.” 


Enlever (theatrical), to play with 
spirit ; (general) — le ballon & 
quelqu’un, to kick one, “ to root,” 
or “to land a kick.” (Thieves’) 
S’—, to be famished. 

Enleveur (theatrical), actor who 
plays in dashing , spirited style 


Engrailler (thieves’), to catch , to 
seize ; — l’ornie, to catch a fcnvl , 
generally by means of a baited 
hook (old cant). 

Je sais bien aquiger les luqucs, engrailler 
\ orrnc . — Le J argon deV Argot. (/ knovj 
kero to Prepare pictures, to catch a /owl.') 

Engrainer (popular), to arrive , 
“ to crop up.” 


Enluminer (popular), s’—, to b* in 
the first stage of intoxication* or 
“ elevated.” See Sculpter. 

Enluminure, f. (popular), siat of 
slight intoxication. See Porn- 
pette. 

Ennuyer (popular), s’ — , to be on 
the point of death. 


Engraisser (thieves’), un poupart, 
to make preparations for a theft or 
murder. Literally to fatten a 
child. 

Engrouiller (popular), s’—, to stick 
fast j to be inert , without energy. 

Engueulade, engueulage, syno¬ 
nymous of Enguculement, 

Engueuiemem,m. (popular), rtfor* 

in any but choice language. Also 
insults by an abusive and scurrilous 
journalist who runs down public 
or literary men in expressions 
strongly savouring of the gutter. 
Fair specimers of this coarse kind 
of pen warfare may be found daily 
in at leas', one notorious Radical 
print, which would be thought very 
tame by its habitual readers if it 
had not a ready stock of abuse at 
its disposal, the most ordinary 
being voleur, bandit, mnquereau, 
xelerat, pore, traitre, vendu, ven- 
tru, ventripotent, jouisseur, idiot, 
cietin, gfiteux, &c., &c. 

Enguirlander (popular), to circum¬ 
vent. 

Enlev6, adj. (familiar), spirited. 
Un artich —, un discours — 9 
spirited ariicU or speech. 


Enplaque, f (thieves’), police , 
“the reelers.” 

Enquiller (thieves’), to conceal; - 
une thune de camelotte, to secret 
a piece of cloth under one's drv* 
or between one's thighs. Also 
to enter, “ to prat. ” 

J'enquillc dan? sa rambriole 
Esperant dc l'cntiflcr. 

Vidocq. 

Enquilleuse, /, female thief who 
conceals stolen property under her 
apron or between her legs. From 
quille, leg. 

Enquiquiner (popular), to annoy, 
“ to spur.” Is also expressive of 
scornful feelings. Je vous enqui- 
quine ! a hang for you t S’ - , to 
feel dull. 

Enrayer (popular), to renounce love 
and its pleasures. 

Enrhumer (popular), to annoy cric, 
to bore one, “to spur.” Termed 
also “ courir quelqu’un.” 

Enrosser (horse-dealers’), to conceal 
the faults of a horse. (Popular) 
S’—, to get lazy, or “Mondayish.” 

Ensecr6ter (showmens’), to moke a 
puppet ready for the show by dress¬ 
ing it up, b*c. 
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Enseigne de cimeti&re, f 

(thieves’), priest, or “ devil 
dodger. ” 

Ensemble, m. (artists’), nn module 
qui pose 1’—, a model who sits 
for tke whole figure , that is, U'ho 
poses nude. 

Entablement, m. (popular), shoul¬ 
ders. 


Ah 1 si j'en cMfouraille, 

Ma larfpte j'cntifcrai. 

I’ll f Vai j>orter fontange, 

Et soulitrs galuchcs. 

V. Hugo. 

Entiffle,/ See Antiffie. 

Entiffler (thieves’), to wheedle; to 
walk , or “to pad the hoof to 
steal, “to nick,” or “to claim.” 
See Grinchir. 


Entailler (thieves’), to kill one, “to 
give one his gruel.” See Re- 
froidir. 


Entame, f. (popular), & toi l*— ! 
you make the first move l 

Entamer (thieves’), to make one 
speak ; to worm out one's secrets. 
Si le roue veut entamer tezigue, 
nib du true, if the magistrate 
tries to pump you, hold your 
tongue. 

Entauler (thieves’), to enter, “to 
prat.” 

Entendre (popular), de come, to 
mistake a word for another. N’— 
que du vent, not to be able to 
make head or tail of what one 
hears. 


Enterrement, m. (popular), a piece 
of meat placed in a lump of bread, 
°u U7 y a t°!°Sy f or a sandwich ; 
(familiar) de premiere classc, 
grand but dull ceremony. Is said 
also of the total failure of a lite- 
rary or dramatic production. 


Enterver, or entraver (thieves*), 
to listen ; to hear ; to understand. 
Que dc baux la muraille enterve ! 
take care , the walls have ears /(old) 

j-o rupi n sort ant dehors vit cet tferit, il 
. Iut * il n'entervait que floutifcre ; il 
ctemanda au ratichon dc son village ce que 
~T ; ' v oulait d : re mais il n'entervait pas 
nue,lx uuc »e::!^rc.— Le Jargon de r Argot, 

***■ -res ,f pi. (thieves’), lentus. 
EnUffcr (popular), to enter; 
tthieves ) to wheedle ; to adorn . 


Entonne, fi (thieves’), church . 
Termed also “chique.” 

Entonnoir, m. (popular), throat , or 
“ peck-alley — & pattc, drink 
ing glass ; — de zinc, a throat 
which is proof against the strongest 
spirits . 

Entortill6, adj. (popular), clumsy , 
awkward , gawky . 

Entravage, m. (thieves’), hearing; 
understanding, “ twigging.” 

Entraver (thieves’ and cads’), to 
understand , “to twig.” J’en- 
trave pas dans tes vannes, 1 don't 
take that nonsense in, lam not to 
be humbugged, “do you see any 
green in my eye? ” J’entrave pas 
ton flanche, I can't understand 
what you are at. 

En traverse, /. (thieves’), at the 
hulks. 

EntrecStc, f. (popular), de f-ro- 
deuse, tiece of Brie cheese. 
(Thieves’) EntrecCtc, sword. 

Entree, / (popular), de Portugal, 
ridiculous rider; —des Artistes, 
anus. 

Entrefilet, m. (journalists’), shci-t 
newspaper paragraph. 

Entrelard6, m. (popular), a ffw * 
who is neitherfat nor thin. 

Entrer (popular), aux quinze- 
vingts, to fall asleep. Les Quinze- 
vingts is a governm nt hospital 
for the blind ; —dans la confrerir 
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de Saint-Pris, to get married, or 
“spliced — dansl’infanterie, to 
be pregnant ; — en tempete, to fly 
into a passion , ‘ ‘ to lose one’s 
shirt.” 

Entripaille, adj. (popular), stout , 
with a “ corporation ” in front. 
Entripailler (popular), s’—, to 
grow stout. 

Entroler, entroller (thieves’), to 
carry away. 

II mouchailla dcs ornies de balle qui 
norfiloient du tp-enu en In cour : alors il 
l»i !m dc ■• n sabre sut la troriche a uue, il 
r.ibasourdit, la met dans son gueulard et 
1'enirollc .—Le Jut? on dc C Argot. (He 
saw some turkey cocks which were pecking 
at svv.e corn in the yard ; he then cut one 
e rr the head with his ruord, kilted it, 
it in his wallet, and carried it off.) 

Envelopper (artists’), to draw the 
sketch oj a painting. 

Envoye, adj. (familiar), bien —•. a 
good hit / well said l 

Envoyer (general), k la balangolre, 
“ loustaud, it Pours, dingucr, k 
Chaillot, to send to the deuce, see 
Chaillot; — cn paradis, to kill, 
" to give one his gruel— q ue l. 
qu’un mix pelotes, to send one to the 
d:tee. (Thieves’) Envoyer quel- 
•,u’un & Niort, to say no to one, to 
refuse; — en parade, to kill. (Popu¬ 
lar and thieves’) Se P —, to eat , 
“ to grub.” See Mastiquer. 

Epais, m. (players 1 ), five and six 
of dominoes. 

Epartner (thieves’), n’— le poitou, 
to be careful. 

N’^pargnous 1c poitou, 

PoL'iSOts. avec adres?; , 

Mess lire* ct gcnzcs f 'r*, 
faire dc tegoilt. 

ViDOCQ. 

Fn.itage, m. (popular). See 
Epatement. 

i‘. »>..i umrne.it (i <. 11 1 a> *, wot . r- 
< ly, “ ituuningly ** 


Epatant, Spatarouflant, adj. 
(general), wonderful; wondrous , 
“stunning,” “crushing.” 

Spate, /. (general), faire de 1’—, 
to show off. 

Epatement, m. (general), as¬ 
tonishment. 

E pater, 6pataroufltr (general), 
quelqu’un, to astound one, to make 
him wonder at something or other. 

Epateur, m., 6pateusc, /. (gene¬ 
ral), one who shows off; one zvho 
tries to astound people by shalving 

Epaule, f. (general), changer :,on 
fusil d’—, to alter one's opinion ; 
to c/iange one's mind. 

Epee, f (popular), de Savoyard, 
fisticuffs. 

Epice, adj. (general), at an exag¬ 
gerated price. C’est diabiement 
—, it is a long price. 

Epicemar, m. (familiar), grocer. 

Epicdpbate, m. (students’), hat. 
See Tubard. 

Epicer (popular), to scoff at; to .it- 
ride. 

Epi eerie, f (artists’), the world of 
■l hi Its tines, “non digni intrare.” 

Epice-vinette, m. (thieves’), 

grocer . 

Epicier, m. (familial), man devoid 
of any artistic, lisle ; mean, vulgar 
titan ; termed also * * com me r :ant;” 
(students’) one uho does nut take 
up classics at college. 

Epiler (popular), lc faire — la 
puche, to get shaved. 

Epinards (artists’), plat d*_, 

painting where tones of crude 
Id ’**>* pr tdominate . (Fopu I :ir ) 
Alt, * aux , to rcedemoney 

from a prostitute. 
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Epingle, f (popular), avoir une — 
h. sou col, to have a glass of wine 
waiting ready poured out for one 
at a neighbouring wine-shop, and 
paid for by a friend. 

Epiploon, m. (students’), necktie . 

Epitonner (thieves’), s’—, to grieve. 

Epointer (popular), son foret, to 
ate, “to kick the bucket,” or 
“to snuff it.” See Casser sa 
pipe. 

Eponge, f (general), paramour; 
drunkard , or “ lushington — k 
sottises , gullible man, “gulpin;” 
— d’or, attorney, or r *green bag.” 
An allusion to the long bills of 
lawyers. 

Epouffer (thieves’), to pounce cn 
one. 

Epouse,yi (familiar), edition beige, 
mistress , or “ tartlet.” 

Epouser (thieves’), la camarde, to 
dr, “to croak;” — la fourcan- 
diero, or la fauconni&re, to throw 
away stolen pioperty when pur* 
sued ; — la veuve, to be executed. 

Eprouvd, m ; (thieves’), well-be¬ 
haved convict who , after having 
done half his time',” is recom¬ 
mended Jor a ticket-of-leave. 

Equerre,^. (popular), fendre son—, 
to run away, “to make tracks.” 
See Patatrot. 

Erailler (thieves’), to kill one, “to 
cook his goose.” See Refroidir. 

Freintcment, ; . . \familiar), sharp, 
unfriendly criticism. 

Ereinter (familiar), to run down a 
literary work or a literary man ; 

hiss an actor , “ to give the big 
bird.” 

Ereinteur, m. (familiar), scurrilous 
or sharp critic. 


Er6ne (popular), exhausted, spent, 
done up, “gruelled.” 

Ergot, m. (popular), se fendre 1 ’—, 
to run away, “ to make tracks.” 
See Patatrot. 

Erlequin (Breton), frying-pan foe 
frying pancakes . 

Ernest, m. (journalists’), official 
communication from official quar¬ 
ters to the press . 

Erreur,/. Y a pas d’— 1 a Parisian 
expression used in support of an 
assertion. 

Y a pas d’erreur, va ; j’suis un hcuunr, 
Un chouctt', un rig, un rigolo. 

Gill. 

Ervoanik plouilio (Breton), death. 

Es, m. (popular), for escroc, 
swindler , or “shark.” 

Esballonncr(popular),/0 slip azvay, 
“ to mizzle.” See Patatrot. 

Esbigner (popular), s’—, to slip 
away, “to mizzle.” See Pata¬ 
trot. 

Esblinder (popular), to astound. 

Esbloquant, adj. (popular), as¬ 
tounding. 

Esbloquer (popular), to astound. 
S’—, to feel astonished. Nc vous 
esbloquez done pas comme ca, do 
not be so astonished, keep cool. 

Esbrouf (thieves’), d’ — , alt at 
once ; violently ; by surprise. 

DV'.hrouf i'estuuibia.—YiDOCO. (/ 
suddenly Knocked him over' the head.) 

Esbroufe, e3brouffe, coup il'—. 
See A l’esbrouffe. 

Esbrouffeur, m. (thieves’), thief 
who practises the kind of theft 
calied“Vo\ a refibroutfe”(w l.ich 
see). 

Esbrouffeuse, /, flo h girl who 

makes mtu.lt fuss. 







Escajf-—Esquin ter. 
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EscafT, m. (popular), kick in the 


breech. 

EscafTer (popular), to give a hick in 
the breech , “ to root,” or “ to land 
a kick.” 

Escanne, / (thieves’), 4 1 ’—, 
away / and the devil take the hind¬ 
most. 

Escanner (thieves’), to run away, 
or “ to make beef.” See Pata- 
trot. 

E searcher (thieves’), to look on, 
“ to pipe.” 

Esc are,/ (thieves’), impediment ; 
obstacle ; disappointment. 

Escarer (thieves’), to prevent. 

Escareur (thieves’), one who pre¬ 
vents. 

Escargot, 7:1. (popular), slow , dull 
man, or “stick in the mud;” 
vagrant; — de trottoir, police 
opcer, or “ crusher.” See Pot a- 
tabac. (Military) Escargot, man 
with A is tent when camp 'Signing. 

Escarpe, m. (thieves’), thief and 
murderer ; — zczigue, suicide . 

Escarper (thieves’), to kill. See 
Refroidir. Escarper un zigue 4 la 
capahut, to Kill a thief in oiacr to 
rob him of his booty. 

Escarpin, m. (popular), de Limou¬ 
sin, or en cuir de brouette, 
•wooden shoe / — renifleur, leaky 
shoe. 

Eacarpiner (popular), s*—, to 
escape nimbly ; to give the slip. 

Eocarpolette, /. (theatrical), prac¬ 
tical joke; an addition made to a 
part. 

Rscaver (thieves’). See Escarer. 
Euclot, m. (popular), wooden shoe. 

Eacouade, f. (military), envoycr 
chcrcher 1c porapluit de 1‘ —, to 


get rid of a per soil .hose presence 
is net desired by sending him on c 
fooVs errand . 

Escoutes, or Routes, f pi . 
(thieves’), ears, or “hearing 
cheats.” 

Escrime, m. (military), clerk, 
“ quill-driver.” 

Esganacer (thieves’), to laugh. 

Esgard, or dgard, m. (thieves’), 
f^ire 1*—, to rob an accomplice of 
his share of the plunder . The 
author of this kind of robbrxy goes 
among his English brctl icn by 
the name of “ Poll thief.” 

Esgour, adj. (thieves’), lost. 
Esgourde, esgouverne, es- 
gourne, f (thieves’), ear, or 
“hearing cheat.” Debrider I’—, 
to listen. 

Espagnol, m. (popular), louse. 

Espalier, m. (theatrical), a number 
of female supernumeraries drawn 
up in line. 

Espece, / (familiar), woman of 
questionable character . 

Esprit, m. (familiar), des braves, 
brandy. 

Esque, m. See Esgard. 

Esquinte, m. (thieves’), abyss. 
Vol 4 1’—, burglary, “pinny,” 
“screwing,” or “busting.” 

Bsquintement, m. (general), ex¬ 
cessive fatigue; (thieves’) bur- 
. glary , or “ biisting.” 

Esquinter (familiar), to damage ; 
to fatigue ; (popular) to thrash; 
see Voie; (tsieves’) to kill; 
see Refroidir; to break. La 
carouble s’est esquintee dans la 
serrante, the key has been broken in 
the lech. (Familiar) S’—, or s’— 
le temperament, to tire oneself 
out. 
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E squint eur (thieves’), housebreaker , 

“ panny-man,” “ screwsinan,” or 
“buster.” 

Essayer (theatrical), le tremplin, 
to act in an unimportant play , 
•which is given as a preliminary to 
a more important one ; to be the 
first to sing at a concert. (Sol¬ 

diers’) Envoyer — unc chemise 
de sapin, to kill. 

Essence,/, (general), de parapluie, 
water. 

Esses (popular), faire des —■, to 
reel about. 

Essuyer (familiar), les platres, to 
kiss the face of a female whose 
cheeks are painted. 

Essuyeuse,/ (familiar), de pl&tres, 
street-walker. See Gadoue. 

Estable,/ (thieves’), fowl, “bea¬ 
ker.” 

Estaffier, m. (familiar), police 
officer; (thieves’) cat. 

Estaffin, m. (popular), cat. 

Ectaffion, m. (popular), blow on 
the head. “ bnng on the nut ; ” 
(thieves') cat, 1 * long-tailed beggar.” 

Estafiler (military), la fri mousse, 
to cut one's face with a sword. 

Estafon, m. (old cant), capon. 

Estarnpiller (thieves’), to mark; 
to show (in reference to the hour). 
Luysard cstampillait six plombes, 
it was six o'ciock by the sun. 

Estaphe,/. (popular), slap. 

Estaphle, f. (thieves’), fowl\ 
“beaker,” or “cackling cheat.” 

Estime (familiar), succors d*—, a 
doubtful success . 

Eatio, cstoc, m. (thieves’'), intellect , 
wt. II a de T—, he is clever , or 
“wide.” 


Estomac, m. (general), courage , 
plucky “ wool.” 

Estomaque, adj. (popular), as¬ 
tounded , “ flabbergasted.” 
Estorgue, estoque, f. (thieves’), 
falsehood. Chasses \ 1 —, squint¬ 
ing eyes. 

Estourbir (thieves’), to stun; to 

kill. 

Estourbisseur, m. (popular), de 
clous de girofle, dentist. 

Estrade,/ (thieves’), boulevard. 

Le filant sur l’cstradc 
D'esbrouf je I’estourbis. 

VlDOCQ. 

Estrangouillade, / (popular), the 

act of strangling or garrotting a 
matt. 

Estrangouiller (popular), to 
strangle , — un litre, to drink a 
litre of wine. 

Estropier (popular), to eat , “to 
grub.” Properly to maim. 

Estuque, m. (thieves’), share of 
booty , or * * regulars. ” 

Estuquer (popular), to thrash, “ to 
wallop.” 

Etag£re, f. (general), female as¬ 
sistant at restaurants who has the 
charge of the fruit , &*c. ; bosom. 

Etal. m. (popular), bosom. 

Etalage, m. (general), \ol b. V —» 
shoplifting. 

Etaler (familiar), sa merchandise, 
to wear a very low dress, thus 
showing what ought to remain 
covered. 

Etamd, adj. (thieves’), old offender. 
Boule de son —, white bread. 

Etanche,/ (popular). &v6ir le ;;ou- 
lot en —, to be thirsty , or dry. 

Eteignoir, in. (general), large 
nose, or large “ c *k ; ” dull ter 



E teindre—E i re. 



son. Orel re de 1*—, the order of 
Jesuits. (Thieves 7 ) Eteignoir, 
prefecture de police, palais de jus¬ 
tice, or low courts. 


Eteindre (popular), son gaz, to 
die , ** to snuff it.” 

Eternuer (popular), sur une ne- 
gresse, to drink a bottle of wine ; 
(thieves*) — dans le sac, or dans 
le son, to be guillotined. 

Pauvre petit Theodore . . . il est bien 
gentil. C'est dommnye d’^ternuer dans le 
son son &ge.—B alzac. 

Etier, m., a kind of trench dug by 
the salt-marsh workers. 


Et le pouce, et mfcche (popular) 
and the rest! Cette dame a 
Guarante ans. Oui, et le pouce ! 
1 his lady is forty years of arc. 
Yes, and the rest / 

Etoff**s, f pi. (thieves’), money, 
“pieces. * ' * 

F.touffage, m. (thieves’), theft, or 
push; (popular), concealment 
oj money on one's person ; s/co linr 
part of the stakes by a player or 
lookcr-on. 


Etouffe, m. (thieves’), clandestine 
gaming-house. 

Etouffer (popular), to secrete money 
about one's person ; — un enfant 
de choc-ur, une n^gresse, to drink 
a bottle of wine ; — un perroquet, 
to drink a glass of absinthe. 

Etouffoir, m. See Etouffe. 

Etourdir (popular), to solicit; to 
entreat. Properly to make giddy. 

Etourdissement, m. (popular), so¬ 
liciting a service. 

Etourdisseur, m. (popular), 
wHtiolicits, who asks fora service . 

Etrungfcre, f. (familiar), piquer 
1’—, to altmu one's thoughts to ’■can- 


<SL 


dcr from a subject , “to be wool 
gathering.” Noble —, silver five- 
franc piece. 

Etrangler (familiar), un perroquet, 
to drink a glass of absinthe; — 
une dette, to pay off a debt. 

Etre (gay girls’), h la campagne, to 
be confined at the prison of Saint- 
Lazare (a prison for women, mostly 
street-walkers). (Popular) Etre a 
la cascade, to be joyous ; —a l’en- 
terrement, to fed dull; — k la 
manque, to deceive ; to betray; — 
a la paille, to be hzlf dead; — h. 
l’ombre, to be dead ; to be in pri¬ 
son ; — k pot et & feu avec quel- 
qu’un, to be on intimate terms 
with one; — argente, to have 
funds; —au sac, to have plenty 
of vicTtey; — bien, to be tipsy , or 
“to be hoodman ; ” — bref, to be 
short of cash; — complet, sec 
Complet; — crotte, to be penni¬ 
less ; (familiar and popular) — 
dans le troisieme dessous, seeDes- 
sous; — dans les papiers de 
quelqu’un, to be in one's confidence ; 

— dans les vignes, or dans la vigne 
du Seigneur, to be drunk ; —dans 
ses petits souliers, to be ill at case ; 

— de la bonne, to be lucky ; — de 
la fete, to be happy, lucky ; — de 
la haute, to belong to the aristocracy; 
to be a sv.’cll; — de la paroisse de 
la nigauderie, to be simple-minded; 

— de la paroisse de Saint-Jean le 
Rond, to be drunk, or “screwed 

— de la procession, to belong to a 
trade or profession ; — dc 1*F, see 
F ; — demote, to be old; — dcs- 
soits, to be drunk ; — du b.'U i inent, 
to belong to a profession mentioned ; 

— d’un bon stiff, to be ridiculous 
or badly dressed, to be a 14 guy 

— du i.p hxfnt'dictins, tobeafol; 

— en train, to be getting tipsy, sec 
Sculpter: — expropritf, to die, 
see Casaer sa pipe ; — fort aula 
tonnet, see Batonnet; — lc 
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boeuf, see Bceuf; — paf, to be 
drtn: >, see Pompette ; — pr6s 
<le st :> pieces, to be hard up for 
cask; (sailors’) —prisdansla ba- 
lancine, to be in a fix , in a li hole ; ” 

— vent dessus or vent dedans, to 
be drunk, see Pompette; (thieves’) 

— sur la planche, to be had up be¬ 
fore the magistrate; — bien por¬ 
ta 11 ^ to be at large; — dans la 
puree, — fauchc, — molle, to be 
penniless ; (bullies’) — sur le sable, 
to be without means of existence , 
that is, without a mistress . (Fami¬ 
liar) En —, to be a spy or detec¬ 
tive; to be a Sodomist. 

Etrenner (general), to receive a 
thrashings “to get a drubbing.” 
See Voie. 

Etriers, 711. pi. (cavalry), avoir les 
trop courts is said of a man 
with bandy legs . 

EtTillage, m. (popular), loss oj 
money. 

Etriller (general), to fleece , “ to 
shave.” 


Etroite, f. (popular), faire 1’—, 
be ajfected, or “high falutin:” 
play the prude . 


to 

to 


Euon de mouche, m. (thieves’), 
-Max, conveniently used for takimr 
the impress of keyholes. 


Etrusque, adj. (familiar), old-fas- 
hiotied . J 


Et ta sceur (popular), expression of 
rcfui at, disbelief, or a conic ?nptuous 
reply to insulting words . 

Une file s’ttail empotgntfe avec son 
n-nant, a Li pone d'un bastringue, lappe- 
lant sale mufe et cochon tualade, landis que 
I’ainant r£p< 5 uiit, “ et ta saeur?" saus 
trouver auuc chose.—Z ola. 

Etudinnt de la gr&ve, m. (popu¬ 
lar), mason. 

Etudiantc, f 'familiar), :'u tent's 
mistress, his “ turilet.” 


Etui, m. (popular), skin, or “buff;” 
— a lorgnette, coffin. (Soldiers’) 
Etuis de mains cuurantes, boots. 

Evanouir (popular), s’— , to make 
off, or “ to bunk to die . See 
Pipe. 

Evanouissement, m. (popular), 

flight. 

Evaporer (popular), to steal ad¬ 
roitly. S’—, to vanish , “ to miz¬ 
zle.” 

Eventail d bourrique, in. (popu¬ 
lar), stick , or “ toco.” 

Eventrer une n£gresse (popular), 

to drink a bottle of wine. 

Ev£que de campagne, m. (popu¬ 
lar), a hanged person. From the 
expression, Benir des pieds, to be 
hanged, and properly to bless with 
one's feet. 

Ever goad he vugale (Breton), 
drunkard. Literally drinker of 
his children's blood. 

Exbalancer (thieves’), to send one 
away ; to dismiss him. 

Excellent bon, m. (familiar), 

young dandy. 

Ex6cuter (familiar), s’—, to - empty 
with a request; to fulfil one's pro¬ 
mise ; to pay unwillingly rather 
than otherwise. 

Exhiber (cads’), to look at, “to 
pipe.” Nib de flanche, on t’cx- 
hibe, stop your game, they arc lock¬ 
ing at you. Exhiber sou prusoicn, 
to run away. 

Exhum6, tv, . (familiar), swell, 
“masher.” An allusion to the 
cadaverous appearance of most 
French “mashers.” See Gom- 
meux, 
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xpliquer (military and popular), 
s’—, to fight a duel; to fight, 

Sauf el' bandeau 

Qu’a s’coll’ chaqu’ fois su’ l’coin d'la hure, 
Apres qu’ ncas nous somm's expliquds, 

C est p.is qu’ j’aim’ y taper dans l'ncz ; 
il ca ; c’c^t cont r ma nature. 

Gill, La Muse d Bibi . 

Extra, m. (popular), good dinner; 

guest at a military mess. 

Extrait de garni, m. (popular), 
dirty servant; slattern. 


Extravagant, m, (popular), glass of 
leer of unusual size, “ galopin ” 
being the appellation for a small 
one. The latter term is quite re¬ 
cent as used with the above signi¬ 
fication. According to the Diet. 
Comique it meant formerly a small 
measure for wine ;— 

Galopin, e’est une petite mesure de vin, 
ce qu on appeile i Paris un demi-setier.-— 
Le Roux. 


F 


F, £tre de 1 ’— (popular), that is, £tre 
fichu, flarabe, foutu, fricasse, frit, 
fume, to be lost , ruined , “ cracked 
up,” “gone to smash.” 

Fabric ant, m. (popular), de cul- 
butes, or de fourreaux, tailor, 

* * rag-stabber. M J c me suis caring 
d’une batu pelure chcz le — de 
culbutes, Have bought a fine coat 
ai the tailors. 

Fabrication,/ (thieves’), passer \ 
la —, or etre fabriqu^, to be appre¬ 
hended, Faire passer k la —, to 
apprehend, 

Fabriquer (thieves’), to apprehend 
“ to smug to steal, “ to claim 
— un gas k la flan, i la rencontre, 
or k la dure, to rob from the person 
with violence , “ to jump — un 
poivrot, to rob a drunkard. 

Facade, /. (popular), head, or 
*' nut face , ur “ mug.” (Co- 
cot.tes’) Se faire la —, to paint one's 
face in other words, “ to stick 
flap ” oh one s face. 


Face, / (popular and thieves’), a 
sou. 

Je ne donnerais pas unc face de ta sor- 

bonne si l'on tenait l argent.—B alzac. 

Face du Grand Turc, the behind. 

Face ! a:i exclamation used when a 
smash of glass or crockery is heard, 
the word being the French render¬ 
ing for the exclamation ‘‘heads !” 
at pitch and toss. 

Facile h la detente (popular), is 
said of one who readily settles a 
debt, or opens the strings op his 
purse. 

Factionnaire, m. (popular), poser 
un —, to ease oneself. Relever 
un —, to slip out of a workshop in 
order to go and drink a glass of 
win - kef ready by a comrade at a 
neighbouring wine-shop. 

Facturier, tn. (theatrical), one whose 
spiaalitl is to produce songs Urmeii 
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44 coupletsdefacture,”/0r the stage 
or music halls . 

Fadage, m. (thieves 1 ), the act of 
sharing the plunder , or 44 catting 
it up. 

Fad ard, adj. and m, (popular), dandy , 
or “ gorger.” For synonyms see 
Gommcux. 

Fade, m. (popular), a fcp or empty 
swell , a “ dundreary one's share 

in the reckoning, or “ shot ; ** a 
workman's wages . Toucher son 
—, to receive one's wages . (Th ie ves ’) 
Fade, a rogue's share in the proceeds 
of a robbery , or 44 whack ;” money, 
or “pieces.” 

. Puisque je nr l'ai plus, elle, pps plus quo 

je n ni du fade, Chariot peut aiguiser son 

couperet, je ne regrette plus ma tete.— 

Fit moires de Monsieur Claude. 

Fad6, adj. (popular), drunk, or 
“ s rewed. See Pompette. 

Etre bien — , to be quite drunk, or 
“scammcred to have received a 

good share ; to be well treated by 
fate. Is used also ironically or 
sorrowfully : Me voila. bien — ! 
a bad job for sue l Here I am in a 
fine plight / (Thieves’) Etre — , 
to haz e received one's share of ill - 
gotten gains; to have had one's 
whacl:.” 

Fader (thieves’), So divide the booty 
among the participators in a rob- 
4110 n;i P the regulars,” or 
4 to cut up.” 

Fadeurs,/. pi. (popular), des — ! 
nonsense ! 4 4 all my eye! ” Con¬ 
cerning this English rendering the 
supplementary English Glossary 
says : “ All my eye, nonsense , tin- 
true. Sometimes ‘All my eye 
and Betty Martin.* The explana¬ 
tion that it was the beginning of a 
prayer, 4 O mini beate Martine,* 
will not hold water. Dr Butler, 
when headmaster of Shrewsbury, 

• . . told his boys that it arose 


from a gipsy woman in Shrews¬ 
bury named Betty Martin giving 
a black eye to a constable, who 
was chaffed by the boys accor¬ 
dingly. The expression must" 
have been common in 1837, as 
Dickens gives one of the Brick 
Lane Temperance testimonials as 
from 4 Betty Martin, widow, one 
child,and one eye.*— Pickwick, ch. 
xxxiii.” 

Fafelard, m. (thieves’), passport; 
bank note , or “soft— & la 
manque, forged note, or 44 queer 
soft ;” — d’emballage, warrant 
of arrest. 

Faffe, m. (thieves’), paper ; — & 
roulotter, cigarette paper ; bank 
note , or “ soft.” 

Fafiot, m. (popular and thieves’), 
document , or 44 fakement ; ** shoe , 
or 44 trotter case.” See Ripaton. 
Fafiot, bank note , or 44 soft.” 

Fafiot! n’entendez-vous pas le bruisse- 
ment du papier dc soie?— Balzac. 

Fafiot g.ira t 6 , banknote, or 44 sold.** 
An allusion to the signature of the 
cashier M. Garat, which notes of 
the Banque de France formerly 
bore. 

On invente les billets de banque, le bagne 
les appclle dcs fafiots garat . du i.ura de 
Gaiat, le caissier qui les signe.— Balzac. 

Un — en bas dge, a one hundred 
franc note. Un — femelle, a /ire 
hundred frutu note. Un - - lof, 
a false begging petition ; forged 
certificate, or false passport, “fake¬ 
ment.” Un — mile, a one then' 
sandfranc note. 

T e billet de mille franco est un fafi t 
'.'il/', lc billet de cinq cents francs utv fafiot 
femelle.—B alzac. 

Un — sec, a genuine certificate or 
passport. Fabiiquer des fafiots, 
or du fafelard & la manque, to 
forge bank notes, “to fake queer 
soft.” 
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_.ioteur, m. (thieves*), paper 
manufacturer or merch ant; banker , 
“ rag-shop boss writer; (popu¬ 
lar) cobbler , or “snob.” 

Faflard. See Fafelard. 

Fagaut (thieves’), the word faut 
disguised. II ne — ddgueulardcr 
sur sa hole, we must say nothing 
about him . 


Faire (general), to steals “to png.” 
See Grinchir. 

Non qu’ils d£boursent ri?n pourentrer, car 
ils font 

Leur contre-marque aux j;cns qui sor- 
tcm. . . . 

Richepin, La Chanson des Gucux. 

Faire son nez, to look crestfallen, 
to look “ glum ; ” — son beurre, 
to benefit by; to make profits. 


Fagot, cotteret, or falourde, m. 
(thieves*), convict, probably from 
his being tied up like a bundle of 
sticks. Un — & perte de vue, 
cnc sentenced to penal servitude for 
lijo, or ‘‘ lifer.Un — affranchi, 
a liberated convict , or “ lag.” Un 
— - n campe, an escaped felon . (Fa¬ 
miliar) Un —, a candidate for the 
dicole des Eauxet Forets , a govern¬ 
ment training school for surveyors 
of State forests and canals . 

Fagotin, m. (popular), vagrant , 
tramp , “ abraham-man/” or 

“ piky.” 

Faiblard, m. (popular), sickly look¬ 
ing, weak person. Called in Eng- 
lish slang “barber’s cat,” a term 
used in connection with an expres¬ 
sion too coarse to print, according 
to the Slang Dictionary. 

Faignant, m . (popular), coward. 
A corruption of faineant, idle 
fellow. 

Failli chien, m. (sailors*), scamp. 
Un —de terricn, a lubberly lands¬ 
man. 

1^ bateau va commeen riviirc one gabarre, 

S-T”- pen- i.nr au compas, ct !r. mousse k la 
bar re, 

It faudt.ot n’&tre qu'un fa 'U chien Co ter- 

ricn, 

Fuur gcimtrc cn ce moment ct se plaindre 
de ricn. 

Richepin, La Mer . 

Falne,^. (popular), a sou. 

Fain in, m. (popr’ir), a centime. 


II m a assure que le general de Carpen- 
tras avail plus de quatre millions de rente. 
Je gaejne bien de l'argent, moi, mais je 
ferais bien moa beurre avec ca.— E. Mon- 
Tkil, 

(Thieves’) Faire banque, to kill, 
see Refroidir; — un poivrot, to 
pick the pockets or steal the clothes 
of adrunken man," bug-hunting;” 
— des yeux de hareng, to put a 
man's eyes out ; — hotter un pante, 
to drown one ; — du ragotit or 
regodt, to talk about another's ac¬ 
tions, and thus to awaken the sus¬ 
picions of the police . 

Ne fais pas du ragotit sur ton dab t 
(n'eveille pas les souper-ns sur ton inaltre !) 
dit tout bas Jacques Collin,—B alzac. 

Faire laballe &astique, to gowith 
an empty belly , “ to be bandied.” 
Literally to be as light as an 
india-rubber ball; — la console, 
or consolation, one of a series of 
card-sharping games , t< i ned as 
follows , “arranger les pantres,” 
or “ bonneteau,” “ un coup de 
bonnet,” or “ parlaite,” “ flam- 
bottc auxrotins,” or “anglaise 
la bride, to steal watch-guards, 
“ to buz slangs ; ” — la fuite, la 
jat jat, la paire, le palatrot, faire 
eric, faire vite, to run away, “ to 
make beef, or to guy,” See Pata- 
trot. Faire la grande so dasse sur 
lc trimar, to murder on high¬ 
way ; — la ^ece, or piumer le 
pan ire, to entice a traj cl Ur from a 
radway rlotion into a cafe , where 
he js bbed oj his money at ct 
swindling game of cards ; — la 
rctounie des baguenauilcs, to pick 




the pockets of a helpless man, “ to 
fake a cly ; ” — la souris, to rob 
stealthily , “to nip;” — la tire, 
to pick pockets, generally by means 
of a pair of scissors delicately in¬ 
serted, or a double-bladed pen¬ 
knife, “ to fake a cly ; ” — la tire 
h. la chicane, explained by quota¬ 
tion :— 

Iis font La tire la chicane, en tournant 
lc dos &celui qu’ils ddpouillent — Du Camp. 

Faire la tortue, to go without any 
food ; — le barbot dans une cam- 
briolle, to steal property front a 
room , “ to d s a crib— le bobe, 
to steal watches, “toy getting ; ” 
— l 'egard, to retain for oneself the 
proceeds of a robbery ; — le gaf, 
to watch, “to nark, ti give a 
roasting, to nose, to lay, or to 
dick ; ” — le lezard, to decamp , 
“to guy,” see Patatrot ; — le 
morlingue, to steal a purse, “ to 
buz a skin or poge ; ” — le mou- 
choir, to steal pocket-handkerchiefs , 
called “ stook hauling, fogle hunt¬ 
ing, or drawing the wipe ; ” — le 
pant re, to play the fool; — le ren- 
deme or rendemi, to swindle a 
tradesman by picking up again 
from his counter a gold coin ten¬ 
dered for payment, and making off 
•with both coin and change; — 

nonne is said of accomplices, or 
“jollies,” who fortn a small crowd 
so as to facilitate a thief s opera¬ 
tions ; — la balle 6. quclqu’un, to 
carry out onds instructions , 

Fai., sa balle ! fsuis scs instructions), dit 
^ii-dccSoic. —Balzac, La Demi it* incar¬ 
nation de Vautrin. 

Faire son temps, to undergo a full 
term of imprisonment; — sauter 
la coupe, to place , by dexterous 
manipulation, the cut card on the 
top, instead of at the bottom of the 
pa. t nned by English card- 
sharpers “slipping — suer un 
ch6ne, to kill a man, “ to cook 
his goose.” See Rcfroidir. Faire 


sur l’orgue, to inform against, tc to 
blow the gaff; ” — un coup a 
l’esbrouffe, to pick a person's 
pockets while hustling him , * 4 to 
flimp;” — un coup d’etal, to 
steal property from a shop . A 
shoplifter is termed in English 
cant “buttock and file;” —un 
coup de fourchette, to pick a pocket 
by delicately inserting two fingers 
only; — coup de roulotte, to 
steal property from a vehicle ; — 
tin rancart, to procure information ; 

— une maison entire, to break 
info a house and to massacre all 
the inmates ; (artists’) — chaud, 
to use warm tints in a painting , 
after the style of Rembrandt and 
other colourists ; — culotte, — 
r6ti, comparative and superlative 
of faire chaud ; — cm, to use crude 
tints in a picture, for instance, 
to use blue or red without any ad¬ 
junction of another colour ; —- 
cuire sa toile, to employ verywaryn 
tints in the painting of a picture ; 

— transparent, to paint in clair 
obscur , or ‘ 1 chiaro oseuro ; ” — 
lanterne, to exaggerate the “ chiaro 
oscuro — grenouillard or 
croustillant, to paint in masterly , 
bold, dashing style, with “brio.” 
The expression is used also in 
reference to the statuary art. The 
works of the painter Delacroix 
and those of the sculptor Prcault 
arc executed in lhai style ; — sa 
cimaise sur quelqu’un. See Ci- 
maise. Faire un petard, to paint 
a sensational pL Litre for the Salon. 
The Sa/omtf of II. Regnnult, his 
masterpiece, may be termed a 
“ petard ; ” — des cr£m 8, to 
have a grarul jollification, or 
“ tlare up;” ((reemaflom’) — 
feu, to drink; (theatrical) — 
feu, to lay peculiar stress on words; 
(mountebanks’) — la manchc, 
to make a collection of money a mvnj 
the public, or “ ncubing ; ” (popu- 
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\ la redresse, to set one 
right , to correct one ; — danser un 
homme sur une pelle & feu is said 
of a woman who freely spends a 
man's money; (familiar and 
popular) — briller Moscou, to 
mix a large bowl of punch; — 
cabriolet, to drag oneself along on 
one's behind; — cascader, see 
Cascader; — de cent sous 

quatre francs, to squander one's 
money ; — de la musique, to make 
audible remarks about a game 
which is proceeding; — de la 
poussifcre, to make a great fuss, to 
show off; — de l’^pate, to shtrw 
off. 

Ccs jeunes troupiers font de i’lpate, des 
tmbarras si veuj aimez mieux.—J. No¬ 
rn ac. 

Faire du lard, to sleep ; to stay in 
bed late in the morning; — du 
suif, to make unlawfulprofits, such 
as those procured by trade assistants 
who cheat their employers ; — faire 
& quelqu’un blanc de sa bourse, to 
draw freely on another's purse, to 
live at his expense , “ to sponge ” 
at him; — Handle, to visit a 
brothel with platonic intentions; 
— godard, to be starving; — ia 
place pour les paves h ressort, to 
pretend to be looking for employ¬ 
ment with a secret hops of not find¬ 
ing any ; — la retape, or le trot- 
toir, to be a street-walker; — 
Tecureuil, to give oneself much 
trouble to little purpose; — le 
plongeon, to cotifess when on the 
point of death ; to be ruined, “to 
be smashed up; ” — mal, to excite 
contemptuous pity. Ticns, to me 
fais mal ! well, I pity you / I am 
sorry jer you ! Faire passer le 
goftt du pain, to Mill , 41 to give 
onu his gi uel j ” — patrouille, to 
go on night revels with a number 
of boon companions , “ to be on the 
tiles.” 

Quatre jm.rr ei ,-atruuillc. pour dire eu 
faiics lacliiquc *,—L u&att't cU J'ans. 


Faire peau neuve, to get new 
clothes; — petite chapelle is said 
of a woman who tucks up her 
clothes; — pieds neufc, to be in 
childbed , or “in the straw;” — 
pleurer son aveugle, to void urine % 
“to pump ship.” See Lascailler. 
Faire saluer le polichinelle, to be 
snore successful than others. An 
allusion to certain games at fairs, 
when a successful shy brings out 
a puppet-head like a Jack-in-the- 
box ; — sa Lucie, or sa Sophie, 
to play the prude, to give oneself 
comeited or disdainful airs ; - ~ sa 
merde, or sa poire, to have self- 
satisfied, conceited airs ; to take up 
an arrogant position ; assuming an 
air of superiority; to be on the 
“ high jinks ; ” — sa tata is said 
of a talkative person, or of one 
•who assumes an air of importance ; 
of a girl, for example, who plays 
the little woman; — ses petits 
pr.quets, to be dying; — son Cam- 
bronne, an euphemism for a coarse 
expression , “ faire sa merde ” 
(which see); — son lizard, to 
be dozing during the daytime , 
like a lizard basking in the sun ; 

un bceuf, to guillotine; to 
give cards; — suer, to annoy; 
to disgust . 

Ainsi, leur politique extdricure, vrai! 5a 
felt suer depuis quelque temp#.—Z ola, 
L* Assommoir,. 

Faire un tassement, or un trou, 
to drink spirits in the course of a 
meal for the purpose of getting up 
a fresh appetite , synonymous of 
“ faire le t iou du Normand ; ” — 
une femme, to succeed in finding 
a woman willing to give her 
favours; — son fend ant, to 
bluster ; to swagger; to l.ok big. 
Ne fais done pas ton fondant, 
4 ‘come off the tall grass!” (an 
Americanism). Faire une entree 
de balk '.., to enter a room without 
bowing to the company. Ea— son 
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beurre, to put to good use, to good 
profit. 

Et, si ton monsieur est bien nippnf, de- 
mande-lui un vieux paletot, j’en ferai xnon 
beurre.— Zola, L'Assowmoir. 

La — h. quelqu’un, to deceive, 
“ tc bamboozle ” one. Faut pas 
m’la faire I may be rendered by 
“1 don’t take that in;” “no go;” 
“ not for Joe ; ” “do you see any 
green in my eye ? ” “ Walker ! ” 

Vas-tu t’ taire, vas tu t* taire, 

Celle-lh. faudrait pas m'la faire, 

As-tu Hni tes fa^ons ? 

Cellc-lh nous ’a connaissons 1 

Parisian Song. 

La — to seek to impose upon by 
at* affected show of some feigned 
sentiment. La — & la pose, to 
show off; to pose. 

J’ pense malgr£ moi & la gueulc ddgoflt^e 
qu? f’rait unddcadent, ou un pcssimisteau 
milieu de ce mdli-mfilo. ... V nous la f 'rait 
diantrcment li la pose.—T rudlot, Cri du 
Peuj»U, Sept., x886. 

La — b. la raideur, to put on a 
distant manner, to look “uppish.” 
La — i\ l’oseille, to treat one in 
an offhand manner; to annoy 
one, or “to huff;” to play a 
scurvy trick; to exaggerate, “to 
come it too strong.” According 
to Delvau, the origin of the ex¬ 
pression is the following:—A cer¬ 
tain restaurant keeper used to 
serve up to her clients a mess of 
eggs and sorrel, in which the 
sorrel was out of all proportion 
to the quantity of eggs. One day 
one of the guests exclaimed in 
disgust, u Ah ! cettc fois, tu nous 
la fa is trop h 1‘oseille 1” (Popu¬ 
lar) Se - ■ caramboler is said of 
a woman who gives her favours. 

Elle sentit tris bien, malgr^ son avachis- 
sctneTT, que la cnlb :to de a petite, en 
train de se. faire caramboler, fenfon^ait 
<h vantage . . . oui, ce chnmeau denature! 
lui c.npoitwit lc dem. u m-i-cau de con 
noun!let <L—Zola, JL’Assammoir. 


Se — relicher, to get kissed. 

Ah l bien ! qu'ellc sc lai..sat surprendre 
h se faire relicher dehors, ellc ctait sflrc dc 
son affaire. . . . Des qu'clle rentrait, . . . il 
la rega r dait bien en face, pour deviner si cilc 
ne rapportait pas unc souris sur 1’oeil, un de 
ces petits baisers.— Zola, L'Assomntoir. 

S’en — eclater le p^ritoine, or 
peter la sous-ventriere, to eat 
or drink to excess , “to scorf.” 
Tu Fen ferais p^ter la sous- 
ventriere, or tu Fen ferais mourir, 
expressive of ironical refusal; don't 
you wish you may get it? or, as 
the Americans have it, “Yes, in 
a horn.” Se — baiser, or choper, 
to get abused; to be apprehended. 
See Piper. Se — la debinette, to 
run away , “to guy,” “ to slope.” 
See Patatrot. La — belle, to be 
happy ; to lead a happy life . Faire 
des petits pains, du plat, or du 
boniment, to eulogize ; to try and 
persuade one into complying with 
one's wishes ; (military) — suissc, 
to drink all by oneself at a caff or 
wine-shop . The cavalry maintain 
that infantry soldiers alone are 
capable of so hideous an offence; 
(printers*) — banque bl&che, to 
get no pay ; (Sodomists*) — de la 
dentelle, the explanation is fur¬ 
nished by the following quota¬ 
tion :— 

Tantdt sc plaint dans tine ft>u!e, . . . 
ils provoquent lc5 assistants denidre eux 
en fuisant de la dentelle, c’cr.t a dire cn 
agitnnt les doigts croisd*. derriert leur do$, 
ou ceux qui ;ont devant h l'aidc de la poiia- 
sette, en leur faisant scutir un corps dur, 
lc plus souvent un iong bouchon qu tis out 
disposd dam leur pantalon, de nu:.i£re i 
bimuler ce qu’on devine ct & exciter ainri 
les sens de ceux quits jugent capablcs de 
odder h leur appel. -TAKDiEU, Etude Mt- 
dico-ligal* sur Us Attcr.tats aux Mcrurs. 

(Card-sharpers’) Faire le Saint- 
Jean, to cough and spit as a- signal 
to confederates. 

I/invitation accepted, Vamorccur fait le 
Saint-Jean, c’c*»t tk-cire rju’attcint d'unc 
toux *ubitc, il sc deioun . podr expectorer 
bruyamment. A cc signal deux complin u 
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_ifitent de !>c rcndrc Ji l’endroit convcnu 

d'avancc.—PiERRK Dclcourt, Paris Vo- 


leur. 

Fairc le saut de coupe, by dexte¬ 
rous manipulation to place the cut 
card on the top, instead of at the 
bottom of the pack, “to slip 5 ’ a 
card; — la carle large, to insert a 

card somewhat larger than the rest , 
and easily recognizable for sharpers' 
eyes, this card being called by 
English sharpers “old gentle¬ 
man;” — le pont, cheating trick 
at cards, by which any particular 

card is cut by previously curving 
it by the pressure of the hand, 
“bridge ; 5 — le filage, to substi¬ 
tute a cardfor another , “to slip” 
it; — la carte a l’ceil, to prepare 
a card in such a manner that it 
shall be easily recognized by the 
sharper. English card-sharpers 
arrange cards into “ concaves 
and convexes” and “longs and 
shorts.* By cutting in a peculiar 
manner, a “concave” or “con¬ 
vex” is secured at will; (thieves’ 
and cads’) — la jactance, to talk; 
to question , or “crors-kid j” — 
la bourrique, to infertn against, 
“ to blow the gaff.” Le curieux 
lui a fait la jactance, il a cn- 
trave ct fait la bourrique, the 
judge examined him ; he alloived 
himself to be outwitted, and 
peached. Faire le saut, to leave 
without paying for one's reckoning. 
Se — enfiler, to be apprehended , 
or “smugged.” See Piper. Se 
— enturer, to be robbed, swindled / 
io lose one's money at a game , or 
“ to blew it.” La — h l’anguille, 
to strike one with an etlskin or 
handkerchief filled with sand. 

Ah ! f^rndins. dit-il, voub me favex falte & 
1'anp.uiJlc.. . . I/anguUle . . . cstcctic.-mc 
ten sok- dcs rh.lcurs d« barritre qm nc fo i - 
nr aucum. pifcce de conviction, vine ibis 
qu'on i’«n evt servi FJlc cons isle duns un 
wnurlioir qu’u-n rule aprfca l'avoir rcvnp’i 
de Vutc Kr> v nant cette »omo de frondc 
p.tr u» bout, lout )c i-jida dc la icnre va & 


l’autrc extremity et forme unc innsrc re- 
doutablc. — A. Laurin, Le Million de 
VOuvridre. 

Rabelais has the expression ‘ 1 don- 
ner ranguillade,” with the signi¬ 
fication of to strike. (Military 
schools’) Faire unc brimade, or 
brimer, to ill-treat , to bully , 
termed “ to brock ” at Winchester 
School. 

Fais (popular), j’y —, I am wil¬ 
ling ; I consent. 

Faisan, m. See Bande noire. 

Faisander (popular), sc of 

persons, to groiu old, to become 
rickety ; of things, to be decayed, 
worn out, “seedy.” 

Faisai.derie,/, or bande noire, 
szvindling gang composed of the 
“ fr&res de la c6te, or de la fiotte,” 
denominated respectively “grands 
faisans,” “petits faisans,” “ fusil- 
leurs.” Sec Bande noire, 

Faiseur d’oeil, m. (popular), Love¬ 
lace. 

Faiseuse d’anges, /. (familiar), 

woman who makes a living by 
baby-farming , or one who procures 
a miscarriage by unlawful prac¬ 
tices. 

Faitr*, adj. (thieves’), lost; safe 
for a conviction , “booked,” or 
“hobbled.” 

Falot, m. (military), military cap. 

Falourde, f (thieves’), a returned 
transport , a “ lag ; ” (players’) 
dcable six of dominoes; (popu¬ 
lar) — engourdie, corpse, * * cold 
meat.” 

Falzar, m . (popular), (routers, 
“kicks, sit - upons, hams, or 
trucks.” Sans — autour des 
guibolles, without any trousers, or 
unih trousers in tatters . 

Famili£res,/! pi., female prisoners 
employed as assistants at the pnson 
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of Saint-Haza re, and who, in con- 
sequence, ate allcnvcd more freedom 
than their fetlow-convicts. 

Fanal, m. (popular), throat, ,s gut¬ 
ter lane.” S’eclaircr le — , to 
drink, or “to wet one’s whistle.” 
See Rincer. Colle-toi 5 a dans 
1*— » cat or drink that. Altdrer 
—» to make one thirsty. 

Ceux-ci insinueut que cette operation a 
pour f ut d’alt(?rer Ie fanal et ac pousser 
simplement & la co/.sommation.—P. Ma- 
1IAUN. 


Fanande, m. (thieves’), abbrevia¬ 
tion of fftnandelf ///., comrade , or 

“pal.” 


V’li les fanand’s qui radinent, 

Oh<£ I tas d‘ pochetes. 

J. Richrhn. 

Fanandel, m. (thieves’), comrade, 
friend , “pal.” 

tTe m. r de fanandel veut dire & la fois: 
Jrcrcs, amis, camarades. Tous Ics voleurs, 

'? ats » * es prisonniers sont fanande Is. 
— Bauac. 


^aner (popular). Mon verre s< 
fane, my glass is empty. (Thieves’’ 
Pourche \ —, horseman. 

Fanfare, f. (popular), sale true 
pour la — ! exclamation of dis- 
gujt, a l:: i look-out for us / 
Fanfe, f. Sec Fnuve. 
Fanfoniner (thieves'), to take snuff. 
Fanfouineur, fanfouineuse. 
J. (thieves ). person who is in the 
habit of taking snuff. 


Fantabosse, or fantasboche, m. 

(military), infantry soldier] 
“ beetle-crusher,” or “ grabby.” 


Fantasia, f (familiar), noisy pro • 
cceding more brilliant than useful. 
An allusion to the fantasia of 
Arab horsemen. Donner dans 
o —, to be fond of noisily showing 
off* (Popular) Unc —, a whim, 
or "fad. 


Fantassin, m. (military), bolster. 


Faocn (Breton), riddle. 

Faraud, ni. (thieves’), gentleman , 
“nib cove.” 

Faraude, f. (thieves’), lady, or 
“ burerk/’ 

Faraudec, faraudette,/ (thieves’), 
young girl, or “ lunan.” 

Farce,/ (general), en avoir la—, 
to be able to procure. Pour deux 
sous on en a la —, an expen¬ 
diture of one penny will procure 
it for you. Unc — dc fumistc, a 

practical joke, 

Veut-on savoir d’oh viont l'origine de 
cette locution : unc farce de funu ic ? Llle 

S rovient dc la mzuiierc d’ofxfror d‘iuie Lande 
e voleurs fumi>tes de profession, . . . its 
montaient dans les chcmiuccs pour devn- 
Hter les appartements ddserts ct cn fairc 
sortir Jes objets les plus prtfeieux par Ics 
toils .—Me moires dc Monsieur C la .. ,;V. 

Farceur, m. (artists’), human ske¬ 
letal serving as a model at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts , or the Baris 
-drt School, thus called on ac¬ 
count of its being put to use for 
practical joking at the expense of 
newcomers. 

Farcher (thieves’), for fauchcr 
dans le pont, to fall into a trap ; 
to alloiv oneself to be duped. or 
“bested.” 

Fard, m. (popular), falsehc d, or 
“ swack up.” Sans —, with ut 
humbug, “allsquare.” Avoir un 
coup de —, to be slightly intoxi¬ 
cated , or “elevated.’ Sec Pcrn- 
pette. (Familiar and popular) 
Piquer un —, to redden, to flush. 
Fard, properly rouge. Termed 
“ to blow ” at Winchester School. 

Fardach (Breton), worthless peg c. 

Farder (popular), se —, to git 
tipsy, “ 10 get screwed,For sy¬ 
nonyms see Sculpter. 

Fare, f., heap of salt m suit 
marshes. 


JL. 
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adet, w. (popular and thieves’), 
or “ prad.” 


Far-far, farre (popularand thieves’), 
quickly , ?>2 a “brace of shakes.” 

Farfouiller (popular), le — dans 
le tympan, to whisper in one 1 s car. 


Faubourg, m. (popular), le — souf- 
frant,M* Faubourg Sc ; >:tMareeau, 
one of the poorer districts of Faris. 
Detruire le —& quelqu’un, to give 
one a kick in the breech , “to 
root,” “to hoof one’s bum,” or 
“ to land a kick.” 


iSL 


Fargue, m. (thieves’), load. 

Farguement, m. (thieves’), load* 
in:;; deposition of a witness for 
the prosecution. 

Farguer (thieves’), to load. 

Si vous Gtcs fargu^s de marchandises 
grinchics (si vous C:es charges de marchan- 
u.:;; voices).—VlDocQ. 

Farguer d la dure, to pounce upon 
a person and rob him, “to jump ” 
him. II fagaut farguer k la dure 
lc gonsarfcs pour lui d<?gringolarer 
s^.n Lobinares, we must attack the 
fellow to ease him of his watch. 

Fargueur, m. (thieves’), man who 
leads: witness for the prosecution. 

Fa rid ole, f (prostitutes’), female 
companion . 

Faridon, /. (popular), poverty. 
Etre a la , to be penniless , or a 
“ quisby.” 

Farineux, adj. (popular), excellent , 
frst class, “tip top, out and out, 
clipping, slap up, real jam, true 
marmalade, nap.” 

Farnandel, for Fanandel (which 
gee). 

I v arrago, m. (literary), manuscript 
t nth many alterations and correct 

Fasnolctte, f (thieves’), handker¬ 
chief “stook,” or “madam.” 
Fatigue, f. (thieves’), certain 
■■ ”• unt of labour which convicts 
bore to do at the penal servitude 
settlement , 

Fauo*rt. ... (marines’), epaulet. 
i’r i ily a mop. 


Fauchants, faucheux, m. pi. 
(thieves’), scissors. 

Fauche. adj. (thieves’), Stre —, 
etre dans la pur<*e, or etre molle, 
to be penniless , or a “quisby*” 
Etre —, to be guillotined. The 
synonyms are : “etre raccourci, 
etre butd, mettre la tete k la fen£- 
tre, eternuer dans le son, or dan - 
le sac, epouser la veuve, jouer k 
la main chaude, embrasser Char¬ 
iot, hioufionner son mulle dans le 
son, tirer sa crampe avecla veuve, 
passer sa hi He au glaive, aller k 
j’Abbaye deMonte-a-rcgret,passer 
k la voyante, C-tre mecairise, etre 
glaive.” 

Fauche-ardent, m. (thieves’), 

snuffers . 

Faucher (popular), le persil, to be 
a street-walker. (Thieves’) Fau* 
chcr, to deceive, “ to best; ” to 
steal, “to claim.” For synonyms 
see Grinchir. Faucher, to guil¬ 
lotine. See Fauche. 

Au-ritft les formats, ies cx-rjatfriens, ex- 
arunent cette mdeanique . . . its la llcnt 
tom N coup 1’Abbaye de Monte4t-Ke*m! 
lls etudicnt 1 angle ddcrit par le coupe ret 
a acier et trouvent pour en peindre faction, 
le verhe faucher!—P alzac, lut Derr tire 
Incarnation de Vautrin. 

Faucher dans le pont, to fall into 
a trap; — lc cola.;, to cut one's 
throat; — le grand pre, to be 
unde)going a term of penal servi¬ 
tude at a convict settlement. The 
convicts formerly were made to 
work on galleys, the long <>ar 
they plied being compared to a 
scythe and the sea to a large 
meadow. Lesage, in his Gil Bias, 
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FaucJiettes — Femme . 



terms this “ cmouchcr la n:er 
avee un cventail de vingt pieds.” 
A more recent expression describes 
it as “<*criie ses memoires avec 
une plume de quinze pieds.” 

Fauchettes, f pi. (popular and 
thieves), scissors . 

I" aucheur, m. (thieves’), thief who 
steals watch - chains , “slang or 
tackle-buzzer ; ” executioner , Pro¬ 
perly reaper . Rabelais called 

him “ Rouart,” or he who breaks 
ott the wheel ; (journalists’) dandy. 
F rom his peculiar gait. 

Faucheux, m. (thieves’), scissors; 
(popular) man with long thin legs, 
or “ daddy long-legs.” Properly 
a field spider . 

Fauchon, m. (popular), sword, 

4 toasting-fork.” Un — de satou, 

& wooden sword. 


F 6 der&, m . (popular), avoir un 
— dans la casemate, or un poli- 
chinelle dans Ic lircir, to be preg¬ 
nant, or “lumpy.” 

Fee,/i (popular and thieves’), love ; 
young girl, or “titter.” La — 
n’est pas Ioffe, the girl is no fool. 
Gaffine la — , look at the girl , 
“ nark the titter.” 

F 6 esant, m. (thieves’), lover. From 
fee, love, 

F 6 esante, f. (tliieves’), sweetheart. 
or “moll.” 

FG16, adj. (popular), avoir le coco 
~ to be crazy, to be “ a bit balmy 
in one’s crumpet.” 

F£ler (popular), se — , to become 
crazy. 

Felouse, orfenouse,/ (thieves’), 

meadow. 


Fauchure, f (thieves’), a cut in¬ 
flicted by some sharp instrument 
or weapon, 

Fauconnier, m. (thieves’), confede¬ 
rate of the proprietor of a garning- 

F ^.^ ante >/(thieves’), name, 


F u c-couche,/ (popular), man 
?/ 17 “sappy” 

fcUcau. Properly a miscarriage. 

P'ausse-manche, 

worn by the students of the mili¬ 
tary school of Saint-Cyr, 

Fauve, /. (thieves’), snuff-box, or 
“sneezer.” 


Fauvette,/. (thieves’), 4 t€te noire, 
gendarme. 

Faux-col, m. (familiar), head of a 
fas-. of beer. Garcon, trop d’faux- 
c °l & la clef I Hauer, too much 
head by hat/1 


Felouse, felouze, or fouillouse, 
/ (thieves’), pocket, or “cly?” 

— ii jeun, empty pocket. 

II demanda Ji seaifere s’ ;i n’nvait pa* 
quel*|iics luqucs de son balillard : il r ; - 
pondit quoin, et mit la lourhe ci, -a felouze 
et cn ttra unc, “c !a ficha au comic; d c'r>it c . 
pour la raonchailler.— Le Jargon de i’Ar- 
S°f {He ashed him whether he had cv, 
picture ft cm his book, 
put his ium.iin his po-ekef. drew ■ ,\e oaf. 
and gave it to the friar to look at.) 

Femme, f. (familiar), d<- Breda, 
gay .girl. Quartier Breda is the 
Baris St.John’s Wood; (p.;p: hir) 

— au petit pot, ra; picker’s icn- 
sort; — de terrain, icr.v prostitute, 
or “draggle-tail.” See Gadoue. 
(Thieves’ and cads’) Femme de 
cavoisi, dressy prx .'.'trite who fre¬ 
quents the Boulevardcafis ; (mili¬ 
tary) — de Fadjudant, lock-up, 
“jigger,” or “ Irish theatre;” 

— de regiment, big drum,; (fami¬ 
liar) — pur faubourg, is said of a 
lady with highly polic ed manner, 
or ironit ally of one "oho'c manners 
are anything but aristocratic . 
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Fcnasse — Fermer . 
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"enasse, f, (popular), man with¬ 
out energy, a lazy man. Old word 
fen, hay . 


Fendante, / (thieves’), door, “jig¬ 
ger.” Termed also 4 ‘ lourde.” 

Fendart, m. (popular), braggart ; 
swaggerer, or “ swashbuckler. 
Termed formerly “ avaleur de 
charrettes ferrees.” Fairo son 

_ % to brag, to swagger, to look 

big, to bluster , “to bulldoze” 
(American). Ne fais done pas 
ton —, “ come off the tall grass,” 
as the Americans say. 

Fendre (thieves’), l’crgot, to run 
tr ay . Literally to split the spur, 
The toes being pressed to the 
ground in the act are naturally 
parted. For synonyms, French 
md English, see Patatrot. 
(Card-sharpers’) Fendre le cul a 
une carte, to notch a card for 
cheating purposes; (military) — 
l’oreille, to place on the retired 
list. An allusion to the practice 
of splitting the ears of cavalry 
horses no longer fit for service 
and put up for auction, termed 
“ cast ” horses. (Popular) Fendre 
l’arche d quelqu’un, to bore one 
to death. Literally to split one's 
head, (General) Se —, to give 
oneself or others an unusual treat, 
Je me fends d’une bouteille, I 
treat myself to (or 1 stand treat 
per) a bottle of wine, 

Z,t 1 )e oi« fends d'un supplement!. . . 
V., r, unc tro -ifemeconfiture!—Z ola, Ah 
L jt./.iUr dcs Dames. 

Se — a s’ccorcher, to be very 
generous with one's money, 

Fenfctre,/. (popular), boucher une 
— a quelquun, to give one a black 
O’' > ” to put one's eyes in half- 
mourning.” I aiie la — , is said 
0/ a prostitute zc/to lies in wait at 
a nndour, and who by sundry 
•'during signs seeks to entue 


passers-by into entering the house, 
Mettre la tete d la —, to be guillo¬ 
tined. An allusion to the passing 
the head through the lunette or 
circular aperture of the guillotine. 

FenGtrifcrc, /. (popular), prostitute 
who lies in wait at a window, 
whence she invites passers-by to 
enter, 

Fenouse, or felouse,/ (thieves’), 

meadow, 

Feodec, adj. (thieves’), unjust . 

Fer d repasser, m. (popular), shoe, 
or “ trotter-case. See Ripaton. 

Fer-blanc, m. (familiar), de —, 
worthless, Des rognures de —, 
inferior theatrical company, Un 
ecrivain de —, author without any 
ability, “ pcnny-a-liner.” 

Ferblanterie, f, (familiar), decora¬ 
tions, 

Ferblantier, m. (naval), official, 
Ferlampier, or ferianuicr, m, 
(thieves’), bandit; sharper, or 
“ hawk ; * thief, or “ prig ; ” lazy 
humbug; rogue, or “bad egg.” 
FL*rlampie formerly had the signifi¬ 
cation of dunce, 

Ferlingante,/. (thieves’), crockery . 

Ferloques,/ pi. (popular), rags. 

Fermer (popular), maillard, to 
deep, “ to doss.” An allusion to 
M. Mailhud, the inventor of iron- 
plate shutters ; — son compas, to 
stop walking; — son parapluie, 
to die. See Pipe. Fermer son 
plomb, son ^gout, or sa l*>ite, to 
hold one's tongue, Fcrrne ta botte, 
“ shut up 1 ” “ hold your jaw ! ” 
A synonymous but more polite 
expression, “Taceis Latin for a 
candle,” is used by Fielding. 

“ Tacc, madam.” answered Murphy, is 
Latin f . • andle ; ) com men ■ y^ur p* s 
deD*.c.” 1’iKLDiNG, Am. l 't. 



FJrocc — Fiacre. 
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Feroce, m, and adj. (familiar), ctre 
sur 1 article, to be strict. Pas 
—, made of poor stuff. Un —, 
one devoted to his duty. 

Ferre, adj. (thieves’), ctre —, to be 
locked up , or “put away.” 

Ferrer le goujon (popular), to make 
one swallow the bait. 

Fertangc, or fertille,/ (thieves’), 
straw. 


In cs un rude mion; Ic mdme pantinois 
n est px 5 ; maquilld de fcrtilJc lansqutnee.— 
V 1 1 ('Go, Les Misirablcs. ( You are a 
l. unner ; a child oj Paris is not mcule of 
Wet straw.) 

Fertillante, f. (thieves’), feather; 
pen ; tail. 

Fertille, f. (thieves’), face , 01 
“ mug ; ’ straw , or “ strommeL” 

Fertilliers, m.pi. (thieves’), wheat, 

Fesae,/ (popular), woman, “laced 
mutton. Ma —, my better half. 
Magasin dc fosses, brothel , or 
“ nanny-shop.” (Bullies’) Fesse, 
paramour , “moll.” Ma — tur- 
bme, my girl is at work. 


Fesser (popular), to do a thing 
f/un c/y ; — • le champagne, to par - 
take freely of champagne, “to 
-swig shorn or hoy.” Katdais has 
the expression, “ fouetter un 
verre to toss off the contents of a 
w ass to the last drop. J 

Foueitc-nioi ce rerre galentcment.— Ra¬ 
belais, (jargantuo.,, 


Feston (popular), fairc du 
pincer uu , to reel about / to 
make zigzags under the influence of 
drink. 


Fes tonnage, m. (popular), reeling 
ubout under the influence of drink, 

Festonncr des guibolles (popu- 
. 1 )• 10 rC€ f about while trt a stale of 
intoxication. 

/ (popular), du boudin, 
Christmas. (Popular and thieves’) 


Etre de la —, to be lucky , “to 
have cocum ; ” to have means, or 
to be “ well ballasted. ” 

Moi je suis toujours de la fete,j'ai toujours 
bogue et bon rad in. —ViDCCQ. 

Fetiche, m. (gamesters’), marker, 
or any object which temporarily re¬ 
presents the sum of money which 
has been staked at some game. 

Feu, m. (theatrical), faire —, to lay 
particular stress on words ; (free¬ 
masons’) to drink. (Military) Ne 
pas s’embeter or s’embrouiller 
dans les feuxde file, to be indepen¬ 
dent; not to stick at trifles. (Fa¬ 
miliar) Allumer les feux, to set a 
game going. 

II est tout et il n'est rien dans cc ccrclc 
pschutt. Sa mission est d’nllumcr lc5 feu.x, 
d'ou son nocn Lien connu : l’allumcur. — A. 
SlRVEN. 

Feuille,/ (popular), de chou, ear , 
or “wattle.” Une — de platane, 
a bad cigar, or “cabbage leaf.” 
(Saumur school of cavalry) Une 
—, a pro dilute. (Familiar) Une 
— de chou, newspaper of no im¬ 
portance ; a worthless bond, not 
marketable. Voir la — a l’envers, 
to have carnal intercourse, is said 
of a girl who gives her favours. 
(Military) Des feuillcr. de chou, 
infantry gaiters. 

Feuillct, m. (roughs’), leaf cf ciga¬ 
rette jape?. Aboule-moi un —- ct 
une biouctt^e d’allumeUcs, give 
me some cigarette paper cad a 
match. 

Feaillet6c, adj, (familiar), properly 
flaky. Semelie —, worn-out 
Termed also “ pompe aspirantc.' 

Parfois ar. elle n’a que dps boitines 
su j *ctcs, ksoraellcs feuillct v, qui so . ient 
h l’.isphalte avec une ..r.icuS intunpestive. 
—Th&ophilb Gautier. 

F£ve,/., attiapcr la —♦ Sec At- 
traper. 

Fiacre, m. (popular), remi er f^on 
-—, to become sedate, well-be .autd. 






Fiat — Ficrot* 



Fiat, m. (thieves’), trust; confi¬ 
dence. 

11 y a aupurd'hui tant dc rallies ct de 
ctsisinici j, qu’il n'y a plus dc fiat du tout.— 
Vll-’>CQ. 

Ficard, m. (thieves’ and cads’), 
police officer , “crusher,” “pig,” 
“copper,” “ reeler,” or “bulky.” 
See Pot-h-tabac. 


Ficeler (familiar and popular), to 
do ; to dress . liien ficele, carefully 
done ; well dressed. 

Voili rnanum Vauquer belle commc un 
tre. !;■,»'i-Je c mine unc carotte. — B alzac, 
Lt Pin Goriot. 

Ficelle, / (familiar and popular), 
dodge. Etre — to be tricky • a 
“ dodger.” ' 

Cadet Roussel a trois garcons : 

L’un est voleur, I’autrc est fripon ; 

Be troisiime est un peu ficelle. 

C adit Hcussel (an old song). 

(Thieves’ and police) Ficelle, 
chain or strap. (Police) Pousser 
tie la —, to watch a 
him a “roasting. 

Un cheval —, a 
slemlcr build. 


thief; to give 
(Sporting) 
horse of very 


Ficellier, m, (popular), a tricky 
person who lives by his wits , “ail 
artful dodger.” 

Fichaise, f. (general), a worthless 
thing, “ not worth a curse.” 

Fichant, adj. (popular), annoying; 
tire erne; disappointing . 

Fichard, m. (popular), va t’en au 
— 1 go to the deuce l 

Fiche (familiar), va te faire — l go 
to the deuce / Expressive also of 
disappointment. Jecroyaisr^ussir, 
tnais va te faire fiche ! I thought 
I should succeed, but no such 
thing* 

Uu paiii de ?-n ! des s'nis de coivre 1 
Ccat p vr iv: _us vivre, 

Moi?v va<fuir’ f»c.he I 
Ou uou* prend pour dcs mcrl hcs. 

RUMM’JN. 


Jc t’en —- ! nonsense l nothing of 
the kind / II croit reussir je t’en 

— ! Yous croyez qu’il a tenu sa 
promesse? Jc t’en —! Fiche- 
moi le camp et plus vite que 5a, 
be off in double quick time , “sling 
your hook.” 

Ficher (thieves’), to yawn ; — la 
colic, to tell plausible falsehoods; — 
la colie gourdement, to be an art - 
ful beggar; (popular) — la r.iisere 
par quartiers, to live in poverty ; 

— la paresse, to be idle . 

Je fiche la paresse je me dorlcte.— 
Zola. 

Se — un coup de tampon, to fight. 
Se — de la fiole, or de la bobine 
de quelqu’un, to laugh at one ; to 
seek to make a foci of him. (Mili¬ 
tary) Se — un coup de latte, to 
fight a duel with cavalry swords. 

Fichtrement (general), very ; aw- 
fully. 

Fichu, adj. (general), put ; given. 
II l’a — & la porte, he turned him 
out of doors ; he has given him the 
“sack.” Fichu commc l’as de 
pique, comme un paquet de linge 
sale, badly dressed; clumsily built. 
Fichu, capable . II est — de nc pas 
venir, he is quite capable of not 
coming at all. 

Fichumacer (popular), for ficher, 
to do. Qu’est-cc que tu fickuma- 
ces? what are yon up to? 

Fidibus, m. (familiar), pipe-light; 
spill. Lor^dan Larchey says :— 

Unc c 'mmunicution dc M. Fey assign© 
u ce mot une origine alLcnrandc. Dae-; Its 
ui.ivcraitds de cc pay*?, i- . non^MMu ns 
oflfidcllescoiTunenccnt par les roots : ftdibus 
(pour fidelibus) dtscr/ulis unrversitaiis, 
otc. Lcs delinquent* qui allumcm par for • 
fanteric leurs ui, :s avu le papier dc Pad* 
m .v.\ 'it, lui out denne pour now 1; 

premier mot de sa premise lisnc. — Viet. 
Hist. tfArgot. 

Fierot, m. (popular), stuck-up^ 
“ uppish.” 
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Fievrc—FiL ndeche. 





Fi&yre, f (thieves’), acc&s de — 
cerebrale, accusation on the capital 
charge ; sentence of death. Re- 
doublemeot de — , aggravating 
circumstances or new charge made 
against a prisoner who is already 
on his trial . 

La Cigogne a la digestion difficile, sur- 
toui en fait dc rcdoublemcnt de fievre (r£- 
v .ation d’un nouveau fait a. charge.— 
Balzac. 

Fiferlin, m. (popular), soldier , 
“swaddy,”or “wobbler.” From 
fif Wifife. 

Fifi, m. and f popular), un —, a 
scavenger employed at emptying 
cesspools , a ‘ ‘ gold finder ; ” scaven¬ 
ger's cask in which the contents of 
cesspools are carried away, Une 
—, a lhin t skinny girl, 

Les plar.tureuses ct les Gfis, les grands 
careens it les bassets. . . lesrosiires com me 
au,si les emagees qu'ont donnd des arrhes 
a son promis.—T ki dlot, Le Cridu Pcu- 
pU* Sept., i8Bb. 


Fifi-lolo, m. (popular), one who 
plays the pool. 


m. (popular), one more 
slayul than the * rest , who leads 
the quadrille at a dancing hall. 


Fl ? 0t \7’ infantry sol 

etier, beetle-crusher, * * “grabby. 1 

Figanste, m. (familiar). Properl' 
v 

r a f L *> anf l bj.uratively Lrm o 
contempt app.icd to unscrupuiou 
journalists. 


Figuard, figne, f (popular), 
the breech , or “one-eyed cheek.” 
See Vasistas. 

F ignolade,/. (theatrical), prolonged 
trilling, 

Fignole, f. adj. (thieves’), prttty, 
“ dimber.” 

AJok .1 ..oln * : u sabri, 

Moure wi bi : t c^nune un cabri. 
vi»« fiinole go.vu.line. 

Kicmu'ia. 


Figuration,^ (theatrical), staff of 
supernumeraries, or “sups.” 

Figure, f. (popular), the breed :, 
see Vasistas ; sheep's head, 
Ma—, myself “ No. I.” 

Figurer (thieves’), to be in irons, 

Fil, m, (thieves’), de soie, thief 
“prig.” SeeGrinche. (Popu¬ 
lar) Avoir le —, or connaitre le —, 
to know what one is about , “ to be 
up to a dodge or two.” N’avoir 
pas invente le — h eouper le 
beurre is said of one who is 
not particularly bright , who is 
“ no conjurer.” N’avoir plus de 
— sur la bobine, to be bald , or 
“ stag-faced.” Prendre un —, 
to have a dram of spirits , a drop 
of “ something damp,” or a 
“ d rai n. ” U n verre de —, a glass 
of brandy. Une iangue qui a ie —, 
a sharp tongue. 

Filage, m . (card-sharpers’), hand¬ 
ling cards in such a manner that 
trumps will turn up ; juggling 
away a card as in the three-card 
trick , “ slipping ; ” (thieves’) 

tracking one, 

Filasse, f. (popular), mattress, 
bed , “doss;” a piece of roust 
beef. Se fourrer dans la — f to go 
to bed , to get into the ** kip. ” 

Filature, f. (thieves’), foil caving 
stealthily a person. bViitc la 
or lilrher de la — U quclqu’un, 
to follow a person st :lihi:y, to 
track one , “to rto«e.” Prendre 
cn — un voleur, to follow and 
watch a thief. (Familiar) Filatuie 
de poivrots, spirit-slap patromeed 
by 111 jn nteci drunkards, 

Filend&che, m. (thieves’), one of 

the vagabond tribe. 

Lor <-uc )’.i:cupais inon po,te dc com- 

mi^aire do poll* e dans ce dsuij|fc r ct.itf qnar¬ 
tier, habitant' Mas p_.enlc de* can n;ut» 

d’.iindriquu iivoiaicnt quaere Cut dgorie dis- 
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emcees: Ies Hirondelles, les Rotnanichels, 
lc Pilcmlc'ilic> rri lc Mutants de la loupe. 
—. feme ires de Monsieur Claude. 

Fil*en-double, m. (popular), 7 vine. 

Fil-en-trois, fil-en-quatre, fil- 
en-six, m. (popular), spirits. 

AUons . . . un petit verre de fil un quatre, 
histoire de sc veloutcr et dc se rebomber le 
torse.—T h. Gautieu. 

Filer (thieves’), to steal. See Grin- 
cliir. Filer la comete, or la sorgue, 
to sleep in the open air; — le 
luctrime, to open a door by means 

of a picklock , “ to screw ;” _ 

une pelure, to steal a coat; — U n 
sinve, to dog a man , “to nose • ” 
— une condition, to watch a house 
and get acquainted with the ins 
and outs in view of a burglary . 

L.i condition ctait fdee d’avance 
Lc ngolo cut bientflt tas*>d tout 1 
Du gai pi.nsir, i!s avaient 1‘cspt'rance, 
Qu.u.d on est pegre on pent passer partout. 

From a song composed by Cle¬ 
ment, a burglar (quoted by Pierre 
Dclcuurt, Paris VoUur. 1886) 
1 Ins poet of the “ family me n ” 
was indiscreet enough, some days 
alcer the burglary described, to 
sing his production at a wine-shon 
frequented by thieve , and. unfor¬ 
tunately, by detectives also, with 
the result that he was sent over 
the water ancl given leisure time 
to commune with the Mu.cs. 
(Sailors’ and popular) Filer son 
neeucl, or son cable, to go away ; 
to run away f “to cut the cable 
and run before the wind.” See 
Patatrot. Filerun nceucl, tospin a 
yam. Jb Lie ton naeuci, go on with 
your story »r your discourse, “ pay 
ac\.iy. ’ With regard to the latter 
expression the Slang Dictionary 
says :— 

I ay-away . . . from ihe nautical phrase 
pXy-away meauhig to t Mow a rone to run 
tui nl . vessel. When the heftier cm;..or* 
tht: story quite lung enough, he, camu * 
01,1 *“« wifnc a. tap'ior, t . lain.,. 4 ‘hold 
ou ! 


(General) Filer quelqu’un, to fol¬ 
low one stealthily so as to watch 
his movements; (popular) — la 
mousse, to ease oneself See 
Mouscailler. Filer le Plato, to 
love in a platonic manner ; — une 
poussee, to hustle , “to ramp;” 
— des coups de tronche, butt at 
ones adversary with the head; 
7 ~ une ratissc, to thrash , “to tan.” 
See Voie. (Theatrical) Filer une 
scene, to skiljully bring a scene to 
its climax; (card-sharpers’) — la 
carte, to dexterously substitute a 
card for another , to “slip” a 
card. 

Une fois lc saut de coupe fait, le grec a 
le soin d'y glider une carte large, point de 
repcrc marquunt 1‘cndroit ou tl doit fairs 
T^ U £i er l a *- 0u P c au mieux dc scs intdrecs. . 

11 file La carte, e'e^t a dire il change tuc 
carte pour une autre .—Me moires dc Mcn- 
Sie.tr Claude. 

Filet de vinaigre, m. (theatrical), 
shrill voice , one that sets the teeth 

on edge. 

Fileur, m. (police), man who dogs 
one, a “nose;” (card-sharpers’) 
one who dexterously substitutes a 
card for another , who “ slips ” a 
card; (thieves’) confederate of the 
Honours and emporteurs (which 
sci.), who levies a percentage on 
t'>:' proceeds of a card-sharping 
swindle ; person who follows thieves 
and extorts money from them by 
l>.ra!s of disclosures ; detective; 
(familiar) — de Plato, platonic 
lover . 

Fillaudier, m. (popular), one 7 -ho 
is font of the fair sex , “ mol- 
rower.” 

Fille » / (familiar and popular), do 
maison, or — de toumenr, prosti¬ 
tute in a brothel; harlot ; —er» 
c*’» lc*, street-w itker whose name is 
ift the policy books as a regisUrcd 
prostitne. See Gadouc. bnn li: 

bottle of wine. (Famdiur) 
■i'illc dc u.ar'ure, a cold-hearted 
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courtesan ; ~ dc ptttre, harlot, 
‘mot.” For list of over 140 
synonyms see Gadoue. 

Fillette,/ (popular), half a bottle 
of wine. 


Filoche,/. (thieves’), furse, “skin,” 
or ? c 8 e ; ” Avoir sa — a jeun, 
to be penniless , “ hard up.” 

ilou, adj . (popular), wily, “upto 
a dodge or two.” 

Filsange,/ (thieves’), floss silk. 

Fin,/, (thieves’), de la soupe, guil¬ 
lotine. See Voyante. (Familiar) 
Faire une —, to gel married, 
“spliced,” or “hitched” (Ameri¬ 
canism). 


Fine,/, and adj. (popular), exere- 
merit, or “ quaker,” abbreviation 
of “ linemoutarde;” (familiar) ab¬ 
breviation of “fine champagne,” 
bcil quality of brandy. (Thieves’) 
Ftre en — p^grtne, to be in great 
danger; to be in an “ awful fix.” 

rai l\ e ( Ia P°hce) est 12l . . . Je joue la 
nualoc^i (la «-'ornedie) pour un fanandcl en 

HI g L u,c '> un “““rad* & toutc extre¬ 
me).—B alzac. 

Finette,/ (card-sharpers’), a pocket 
wherein are secreted certain cards. 

sSwS> a V 5 ftilt l» 


Fiole, f. (far.,K m), bciiU of vine; 
(popular) head, or “(iWjy.» f ace 
or “mug.” J’ai soupt* de ta —, / 
have haii enough of you ; I veil! have 
nothing more to do with you. Se 
ficher dc la — quelqu’un, to 
laugh at one. 

On y connalt ma gargaroussc, 

Ma fiolc, mon pifqui retrousse, 

Mes calot: de moc nu tfratin. 

Kichepim. 

Pour la — & quelqu’un,/0r one. 

^ 5 /'-U5 beau jour d’la 

*. r . c Iruuu, toujour* sur la br&ch-j, 

IkmuI la ~ l P our bolcc.—• 

iKuau T. Le tn du Ptuf le, 1SS6. 


Sur la — ;\ quelqu’un, about one, 
concerning one. II fagaut ne pas 
degueularder sur leur —, we must 
say nothing about then:. 

Fioler (familiar and popular), to 
drink; — le rogome, to drink 
brandy. (Thieves 5 ) Fioler, to stare 
at one. 

Fioleur, m. (familiar and popular), 
one who is too fond of the bottle, 
“ a lushington. 

Fion, coup de —. See Coup. 
(Cads’ and thieves’) Dire —, to 
apologize, to beg ones pardon. 

Fionner (familiar and popular), to 
play the dandy. 

Fionneur, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), one who plays the dandy. 

Fiquer (thieves’), to strike ; to stab, 
“to chive.” 

Fiques,/. pi. (thieves’), clothes, or 
“ clobber.” 

Fiscal, adj. (familiar), elegant. 

Fish, m. (familiar), women's bully, 
or “ponce,” generally called “ ma- 
quereau,” mackerel. For list of 
synonyms see Poisson. 

Fissure,/ (popular), avoir une —, 
to be stickily crazy, “to be a little 
bit balmy in one’s ciumpet.” 

Fiston, m. (popular), term of cn - 
1 Garment. Mon—, my son, sonny. 
Mon vieux —, old fellow. 

Flac, m. (thieves’), sack ; — d’al, 
money-bag; bed, or “ kip.” 

Flache,/. (popular). SeeFlanche. 

Flacons, m. (popular), shoes, 
u trotter cases. See Kipa- 
tons. Deboucher ,:s— , to take 
off one's shoes. 
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Flacul, m, (thieves’), bed, or 
“kip ; ” money-bag. 

Lc viooue a deb fiaculs pleins de billc; 

s'il :i 5. Ni< it, il faui lui nffauder les pa- 

f:reus.—V idocQ. {The old matt has bag* 
> of money ; if he denies it, vodllbum 

his feet.) 

Fiafla, m. (familior and popular), 
great showing off. Faire du —, 
to show off; to flaunt. 

Flageolet, m. (obsolete), called by 
Horace cauda salax. 

Flageolets, vz. (popular), legs, 
“ pegs.” Termed also “ fume- 
rons, guibes, guibolles.” 

Flambant, m. and adj. (military), 
artillery man , “son of a gun 
(familiar and popular) magnifi¬ 
cent, “slap up, clipping, nap.” 

Flambard, m . (thieves’), dagger. 
Formerly termed “cheery;” (fa- 
miliar and popular) one who has 
dash ; one who shows off. 

Tar. d’flambards, tu d’chicards, 

Les canotters de la Seine, 
bout partout, bicu rc^ua, 

Ft partout font du chuhut. 

Parisian Song. 

Flambarde, f. (popular), pipe. 
Termed “dudeen” by the Irish ; 
(thieves’) candle, or “ glim.” 


Flam be, /. (thieves’), sword, or 
“poker.” Petite —, knife , or 
“ chive.” From Flainbcrge, name 
given by Renaud de Montauban 
(one of the four sons of Aymon 
who revolted against Charle- 
nu'gne, and who have been made, 
t< gother with their one changer 
Bayard, the heroes of chivalry 
legends), to his sword, and now 
used iu the expression, Mcltte 
(l.unbergo au vent, to draw , 

Flamber (mountebanks’), to per - 
form; (familiar and popular) to 
make a show ; to shine. 

Il* voniait.nl avoc voir, 

»’* aohclaieut tics daroques d'htuiard. i.'. 
SSua. 


Flambert, m. (thieves’), dagger. 
Termed “cheery” in the old Eng¬ 
lish cant. 

Flambotter aux rottins (card- 
sharpers ), kind of switidliv r game 
at cards . 

F lamsick, flamsique,///. (tnieves’)* 
Flemish. 

Flan, m. (thieves’), e’est du —, it 
is excellent. Au — , it is true. 
A la —, at random , at “ happy 
go lucky.” (Popular) Du -i ! 
an ejaculation expressive of re - 
fusal. See NeFes. 

Flanchard,flancheur,w. (thieves’), 

cunning player; cme who hesi- 
tateSygivho backs out. 

Manche, m . (thieves’), game cf 
cards; theft; plant. Grande—, 
roulette or trente et un. Un — 
mdr, preconcerted robbery or crime 
for the perpetration of which the 
time has come . (Popular) Flanche, 
dodge; contrivance; affair; job. 
11 commit Je —, he. knows the 
dodge. Foutu — ! a bad job l 
C’est — ! it is all right. 

, Toujours des injustices; mais attentions; 

c cst point fini c’fkmche liL—T rudlot Le 

Cn du Pcuple t March, 1886 . 

(Thieves’ and cads’) Je n’entrave 
pas ton—, I don't understand your 
game, f I do not twig,” nr, as the 
Americans say, “ I don’t catch 
on. ” Nib du —, on t’exhibe ! stop 
your gams, they are looking at 
you ! Si tu cs enfiM et :,i lc 
curieux v. ut t’entamer, n’enuave 
pas et nib de tous les Handles, if 
you are tau.ht and the magistrate 
tries to pump you , do no! Jail into 
the snare, and keep all the * 'jobs '’ 
dark. 

Flancher (thieves’), to play cards ; 
(popular) to lauch at; to bach 
e; to diilv-daily, 
“to make danger” (sixteenth 
century). 




misT/ty 


Flanchet — Flhne. 



Flanchet, m, (thieves’), share; 
participation in a theft . Foutu 

—bad job . 

C’cst un loutu flanchet, 

Douze Ionics de tirade. 

Pour une n^olade. 

VlDOCQ. 

Flancheur, m. (thieves’), an in¬ 
former, a 44 nark ; ” one who backs 
out; a player-; (popular) — de 
gad in, one who takes part in a 
game played with a cork , topped 
by a pile of halfpence, which the 
players try to knock off by aiming 
at it unth a penny. (Popular and 
thieves’) Enfonceur de — de gad in, 
poor wretch who makes a scanty 
living by robbing of their half¬ 
pence the players at the game de¬ 
scribed above. He places his foot 
on the scattered coins, and works 
it about in such a manner that 
they find a receptacle in the in¬ 
terstices of his tattered soles. 

Fldne,/; (popular), laziness. 

Flanelle, f (prostitutes’), one who 
does not pay. (General) Faire —, 
to visit a house of ill fame with 
P'aton. i intentions, 

to be lazy; 
about, 4 4 to 


Flanocher (popular), 
to saunter lazily 
shool.” 


Flanquage, m. 
porte, dismissal, 



Flanque. See Flanche. 


Flanquer une tatouille (general), 
to thrash , “to wallop.” See 
Voie. 


Flaquadin, m, (popular), poll/\\m, 

or “cow’,) babe.” 


Flaque, f. (cads’ and thieves’), 
lady's reticule; lump of excre¬ 
ment, or “qu^ker.” 

Flaquer (popular), to tell a false- 
hood; to case oneself, 44 to t>ury a 
quakfi. 5 See Mouscaiiier. 



V’l.\ vot* fillc que y vous ramfcne, 

Elle est dans un chotict’ ctat, 

Depuis la barri&re du Maine 
Elle n’a fait qu’flaquer dans sea bas. 

Parisian Seng. 

Flaquet, m. (thieves’), fob. Avoir 
dc la dalle au —, to have well- 
filled pockets. 

Flaquot, m. (thieves’), cash-box, or 
44 peter.” 

Flasquer (thieves’), to ease o?iesef. 
See Mouscailler. Flasquer du 
poivre rt quelqu’un, to avoid one; 
to fly from one. J’ai flasqu^ du 
poivre k la rousse, I fledfrom the 
police. 

Flatar, m. (thieves’), feu, wheeler, 
or 44 growler.” 

Flaupde, flopde,/. (popular), mass 

of anything; croud. Une—de, 
much, or 44 neddy.” 

Flauper (popular), to thrash, 44 to 
wallop.” See Voie. 

Fl&cbe, rottin, or p 61 ot, m. 
(thieves* and cads’), five-centime 
coin , or sou. 

F 16 mard f m. (general), lazy or 
4 ‘ Mondayish ” individual; pol¬ 
troon, or 44 cow’s babe.” 

Fl&me, or flemme (general),fi-ar ; 
laziness. Loredan Larchey says : 
44 Flemme est une forme anciennc 
de notre fiegme. Ce not pa3 
douteux quand on voit dire on 
Berri fiem. pourmauqued’^ncrgic; 
en N-»ioian«lii etcnSui v//•-. :e; 
en provuiyalet cn it Won. fiemruo. 
Sans compter le Tic. >. de Bru- 
netto Latmi qui dit des le xiii* 
siccle : 4 Flemme est freide ct 

fttmsUl” Avoir la— , to be afraid, 

liche joliment In fi£mc de pn. r qu'ii 
faut reraontcr l&-liuut . . , ct juucr !— E. 
Momteil. 

Avoir la —, to be disinclined for 

work. 

Aujourd‘hui, rV t p*s qu’j’ai la flemnie. 
Jo jute mes \nd.< dieu «. u< a qu'j'iu point 




WNlST/fy 
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c’tnaudit poil dans la main qu’on m'accusc 
d’temps on temps d’avoir.—T kublot, Lc 
C ridu Peu/>le, Sept., xSB6. 


Battre sa —, to be idling \ or 

“shooling.” 


Fhque, m. (popular), commit• 

saire de police, or petty police 
magistrate; jpolice officer, or 
1 * bobby.” For synonyms see 

Pot-d.tabac. 


Fleur, f. (popular), de macadam, 
street-walker . See Gadoue. Fleur 
de mai, de rnari, virginity. (Card- 
sharpers’) Verre en fleurs, a 
swindling dodge at cards. See 

Verre. 

Lc coup de cartes par lequcl ces mesrieurs 
seconcilient la fortune, ert cc qu’on appelle 
lc verre cn fleurs. — V idocq. 

Fleurant, m. (thieves’), nosegay: 
(popular) the behind. See Va- 
sistas. 


Flibocheuse, f 
“gay” girl, “ 


(popular), fast 
shoful pullet.” 


or 


Flic-flac, °r fric-frac (thieves’), 
faire le , to pick a lock , “to 
screw, “ to strike a jigger.” 

Fligadier, m. (thieves’), sou. 


Flingol, m. (general), butcher's 
steeli musket, lernicd formerly 
“ baston k feu.” J 


Flingue, f (nautical), musket. 

Flippe,/ (popular), bad company. 

Fliquadard, m. (popular), police 
officer, “bobby,” or “ blue¬ 

bottle.” Concerning the latter 
expression the Slang Dictionary 
says *.—“ This well known slang 
term for a London constable is 
used by Shakespeare. In Part II. 
of King Henry IV ., act v., 
scene 4, Doll Tearsheet calls the 
beadle who is dragging her in, a 
‘thin man in a censer, a blue¬ 
bottle rogue/ This may at lirst 
Seem singular, but the reason is 
obvious. The beadles of Bride- 
well, whose duty it was to whip 
the women prisoners, were clad in 
blue.” Ft*. synonyms of tliqua- 
dani see Pot i-tabac. 


Flopde. See Flaupee. 

Floquot, m. (thieves’), drawer. 

Flottant, m. (thieves’), fish; ( p op U . 
lar) ball patronized by women's 
bullies. Literally a company of 
“ poissons,” or bullies. 


Flottard, m. (students’), student 
preparingfor the neeved school. 


Flotte, f (students’), monthly al- 
lowance. A boy’s weekly allow¬ 
ance is termed “allow” at Harrow 
School. (Popular) Etre de la —, 
to be one of a company. Des 
flottes, many; much , “neddy.” 
(1 hieves’) La —, a gang of swin • 
dlers arul murderers which existed 
towards 1S25. 


jua r ioiic cum 


.... -uicuiure*. i.i< 

meux ... ces membres dc La haute pfctrrt 
travaillaicnt par bandes s^pardfis: Tava- 
coli l’ltalien uait un tircur dc premifcrc 

force(voicurdcpoche)-Cancan, Kcquin 

et Pi^e-Vinai<re ^taicnt dcs assa^ins, des 
sunneurs delite... . Laeenaire fnSqucn- 
tail la B iotic sans jamais dire son • Writable 
ncm qu il gardait, en public - Mtm:iresdi 
Monsieur Claude. 


Vend re la —, to inform against 
accomplices , “ to turn snitch/’ 

Fiotter (popular), to bathe. Termed 
at the R. M. Academy ** to 
tosh to swim , (Popular and 
thieves’) Faire —, to drown. 

Nous i’avons fait floii^r apres lui avoir 
grir.clii la n^ressc quelle portait u;;u» Is 
bras.—E. Sue. 


Flotteur, m. (popular), sui/nmcr. 

Flou (thieves’), abbreviation of 
flouticre, nothing . J’ai fai> le — p 
I found nothing to steal. 

Flouant, tv. (thieves’), gam (flouer, 
to swindle). Grand —, high play. 
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Flouchipe, m. (popular), swindler, 
or “shark.” From flouer and 
chiper, to swindle and to prig. 

Floue,/ (thieves’), crowd , “push 
or scuff.” The anagram of foule, 
crcnvd , or else from flouer, to 
swindle, through an association of 
ideas. 

Floue, adj. (general), swindled , 
taken in , “sold,” “done brown.” 

Alors, en deux mots, il leur raconte la 
scene, le traitd brill6, I’aftaire flambde . . . 

Ah 1 la drogue . . . je suis floute . . . 
dit Sdphora. —A. Daudet. 

Flouer,/ (gene. \1), to cheat, “to 
do,” “ to bilk (thieves’) to play 
cards, playing being, with thieves, 
synonymou of cheating. 

S’il y avait des biemcs ou pourrait flouer. 
—Vidocq. 

Flouerie, f. (general), swindle, 
“ take in,” or “bilk.” 

I o flouerie cst au vol ce que la course 
marche : c*est le progrfcs, le per- 
fecticnncment scientilique.—P hilipun. 

Floueur, m. (thieves’), card-sharper 
who entices country folks or stran - 
gers into a cati where, aided by 
confederates, he robs them at a 
swindling game of cards . 

Floume, / (thieves’), woman, 
“ muslin,” or “ hay bag.” 

Floutiire (thieves’), nothing . 

j H u un ccs luitans, un marcan- 

dier alia uemander la thune k un pq>ct ct 1c 
repm ue 1 ii n.ha que floutiirc — Le/arrrn 
dc i'A (One day a me?;die.ini dent 

to ash for alms at a mansion, and the 
master rave him nothing.) 

Flu (Breton), thrashing. 

Flubart, m. (thieves’), fear, “funk.” 
N’avoir pas le —, to be fearless . 

Flume, r.ij. and m. (popular), etre 
—, to be phlegmatic ; sle w. 

FlOte, j ; (familiar and popular), 
bottle of u ine; glass of beer; 
syringe. Flilte ! go to the deuce! 


Ah ! flilte !—Ah ! tu vob bien que je 

t’embetc!— Pourqr..»i? Tum’asdit “flute!” 

—Oui, flltc ! zut! tout ce que tu voudras; 

mais flchc-raoi La p nix . — E. Monteil, 

Cornclois. 

Joueur de —, hospital assistant . 
An allusion to his functions con¬ 
cerning the administering of clys¬ 
ters. "(Military) Flute, cannon. 
Termed also “brutal, sifflet.” 

Flfltencul, m. (popular), an apothe¬ 
cary, or “clyster pipe.” Spelt 
formerly flutencu. The Diction - 
naire Comique has the follow¬ 
ing : — 

Peste soit da courteau de boutique et du 

flutencu. —Piiccs Caniqucs. 

FlClter (familiar and popular), to 
drink. See Rincer. Fluter, to 
give a clyster. The Dicticnnaire 
Comique (1635) has the phrase, 
Se faire — au derri&re, “ fa£on 
de parler burlesque, pour dire, se 
faire donner un lavement.” En¬ 
voy or —, to send to ike deuce. 
C’est com me si vous flCitiez, it is 
no use talking . 

Fltites, f. pi. (popular), legs, or 
“pegs.” Termed also (Kites a cafe*. 

Fort des (Kites et de la pince, 

11 £tair respect^, Navet. 

RiCHEPIN. 

Astiquer ses —, to dance, “to 
shake a leg.” Touer des —, to 
run, “ to cut.” Se lircr les — , to 
run away, “to hop the twig.” 
See Patatrot. 

FlOtiste, m. (popular), hospital 
attendant. 

Flux, m. (popular), avoir le —, to 
be afraid . Literally to be suffer - 

ing from diarrhea . 

Fluxion, f. (popular), avoir une 
—, to be afraid, “to be funky.” 

Foetus, m., first \ car student at the 
military school of surgery. 
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_ner (popular), to ease oneself,\ 
to go to the 44 crapping ken.” See 
Mouscailler. 


Foie, m. (popular), avoir du — , to 
he courageous , plucky, to have 
“ hackle.” Avoir les foies blancs, 
to l' a coward, a 44 cow’s babe.” 
Foin, in. (popular), faire du — , to 
make a \oise , 4 4 to kick up a 
row to oustle about ; to dance. 

Foire, f (popular and thieves’), 
acheter i la — d’empoigne, to 
steal, 44 to claim.” See Grmchir, 
Foire, fair, and empoigner, to 
seize. 

Foiron, in . (popular), behind. From 
foire, diarrheea. See Vasistas. 

Fonc6, adj. (popular), well off, 
“ well ballasted.” See Mona¬ 
cos. 

Foncer (familiar and popular), a 
I’appointcment, to furnish funds 
[DiclionnaireComique). (Thieves’) 
Foncer, to give, “ to dub.” 

F.t &i ttzig tient k sa bcule, 

Foncc ta largue et qu'elle aboule, 
Sans li m ace nous cambrouser. 

Kiciikpin. 

Villon (fifteenth century) uses the 
word with the signification of to 
give money ;— 

M. Servons marehana pour la pitance, 
Pour fructus venins, pour la pauce. 

B. On y gaigneroit sc? ilcspens. 

M bt rie foncer? B. Bonne asseurancc, 
Petite foy, large conscience; 

Tu n'y secz riens ct y aprens. 

DiaL^ia de Mari curs de Malepay e 
et de Baillcvent. 

(Popular) Se—, to be get ting drunk, 
or 44 muddled.” See Sculpter, 

Fond (popular), d’estomac, thick 
soup . (General) Etre h — de cale, 
fo be penniless, 44 hard up.” Lite¬ 
rally to be doavn in the hold. 
Fondant,/;;, (popularand thieves’), 
butter, or 41 cow's grease.” 
Fondante, /. (popularand thieves’), 
slice of bread and but Ur. 


Fondre (popular), to grow thin ; — 
la cloche, to settle some piece of 
business. (Theatrical) Faire — la 
trappe, to lower a trap door . 

Fondrifcre, /. (thieves’), pocket, 
“ cly,” 44 ^ky-rocket,” or “brigh.” 
Termed also “profonde, fouil- 
louse, fouille, four bana’, bague- 
naude. ” 

Fonfe, /. (thieves’), snuff-box, or 
“sneezer.” 

Fontaine, / (popular), n’avoir plus 
de cresson sur la —, to be fold; 
to have 44 a bladder of lard.” 

Fonts de baptene, //;. (popular), 
se mettre sur les —, to be involved 
in business from which one would 
like to back out. 

Forage, m. (thieves’), vol au —, 
robbery from a shop. A piece of 
tiie shutter being cut out, a rod 
with hook affixed is passed through 
the aperture, and the property ab¬ 
stracted. 

Foresque, vu (thieves’), tradesman 
at a fair. 

Foret, m. (popular), epointcr son 
—, to die, 44 to kick the bucket.” 
Foret, properly drill, borer. With 
respect to the English slang ex¬ 
pression, the Slang Dictionary 
says the real signification of this 
hrase is to commit suicide by 
anging, from a method planned 
and carried out by an ostler at an 
inn on the Great North Road. 
Standing on a bucket, he tied 
himself up to a beam in the 
stable ; he then kicked the bucket 
away from under his feet, and in 
a few seconds was dead. The 
natives of the West Indies have 
converted the expression into 
44 kickeraboo.” (Thieves’) Foret 
de Mont robin, sewer. 

Forfit-noire, f. (thieves'), a church, 
a temg'.c. Termed also 44 tn- 
tonne, rampante.” 



WNISTffy 


Forfantc — FouiUer. 



*T/T/a’ A (thi ? VC3 > bra SS>ng, 
talk. An abbreviation of lor- 
fanterie. 

Forgerie,/. (popular), falsehood, or 
‘ * cram. ” 


Fort, adj. (popular), en mic, fat, 
'crummy ; ” (familiar) — en 
theme, clever student . The ex¬ 
pression is sometimes applied 
ironically to a man who is clever 
at nothing else than book-work, 
p es t — de cafe, it is hard to 
believe , it is “coming it too 
strong.” 

C est un pauvre r^anchot qui s’est ap- 
proche dc la vicrgc. . . . Et elle a dtcmud? 
•iNon, c est le brrai du manchot qui apou.^d 
— cll « est fort de caf< 5 , cellc-la !-E. Mon- 


Fortanche, / (thieves’), fortune. 

Fortifcs, f pi. (popular) ,fortifca- 
tions round Paris • A favourite 

resort for workmen who go for 
an outing, and a place which 
vagabonds patronize at night. 

J c .°uch* que’qu'fois dans les fortifes; 

▼ .. a ' s °, n s’enrhum* du ccrveau. 
i- lend main, on fait 1’chat qui r’niffe, 
iu 1 blair coul’commc un nez d'veau. 

RiciiKriN. 


Fortification,/, (popular), cushion 
0 / a In’hard (able. Eire prote^ 
par les fpnifit atior . s> to ^ 0 g, 
oad unaer the cushion. 


Fortin, /.v. (thieves 1 ), pepper. 
fort, strong. 


From 


^ or ^ n ^ re » /• (thieves’), pspper- 


Fosse aux lions,/ (familiar), box 
at the opera occupied by men of 
fashion. 

Fossile, m. (literary), a disrespectful 
epithet for the learned members of 
the Academic Frangaise. 

Fou, adj. (popular and thieves'), 
abbreviation of foutu, lost, done 

for. 



Fouailler (familiar and popular), 
to miss one's effect ; to be lacking 
in cnerg)'; to back out ; to fail in 
business , 4 * to go to smash.” 

Fouailleur, m. (popular), milksop, 
a “ sappy ” fellow ; a libertine, 
or * € rip. 

Fouataison, f (thieves’), stick ; — 
lingree, sword-stick ; — mastaree, 
loaded stick . 


Foucade, f (popular), sudden 
thought or action; whim, or 
“fad.” Travailler par foucades, 
to work by fts and starts . 

Fouchtra (familiar), native of 
Auvergne, generally a coal retailer 
or water carrier. From their 
favourite oath. 


Fouette-cul, m. (popular), school¬ 
master, or “bum brasher.” 


Fouetter (popular), to emit a bad 
smell; — de la carafe, to have an 
offensive breath. 


lout ccla se foad dans une buce dc pes¬ 
tilence. . . et, commc on dit dans cc monde- 
JA, ca remuc, ca danse, 9a fouette, ca 
trouilloue, 9a chelipotte, en un mot ca duc 
ferme.—R ichkpin, Le Pent. 


Fouetteux de chats, m. (popular), 

a poor simpleton with no heart far 
work, “ a sap or sapsculh” 

Foufi&re, f (thieves'), watch, 
“tatler, toy, or thimble.” 


Fouille, f. (popular and thieves’), 
pocket, “sky-rocket, cly.” 

Fouille-au-tas, m. (popular), rag¬ 
picker, or “tot finder.” 

Fouille-merde, m. (popular), sca- 
venger employed in emptying 
cesspools, “gold finder ; ” also a 
very inquisitive man. 

Fouiller (familiar and popular), 
pouvoir se —, to be compelled to 
do without ; to be certain of net 
getting. Also expressive of ironi¬ 
cal refusal. Si voua croyez qu’il 




Fou illes — F 07 i rchettc. 



vous preter cette sorame, vous 
pouvL-z vous — , if you reckon on 
his lending you that sum , you will 
have to do without it. Tu peux 
te —, you shall not have ii ; you 
be hanged! 


Madame, daignerez-vous accepter mon 
bras?—Tu peux te fouiller, calicotl—P. 
Mahalin. 


Fouilles, /. pi. (popular), des — ! 
is expressive of refusal; may be 
rendered by tne American “yes, 
in a horn.” For synonyms see 
Nefles. 

Fouillouse, /. (thieves’), pocket , or 
“cly.” The word is old. Rabe¬ 
lais has “Plus d’aubertn’estoit cn 
fouillouse.” 


Fouinard, m. (popular), cunning , 
sly man: a tricky “dodger;” 
coward, or 4 4 cow's babe. ” Termed 
in old French tapineux. 

Fouiner (popular), to play the spy, 
or Paul Pry; to escape , “to 
mizzle.” 

Foulage, m. (popular), a great deal 
of work, much “ graft or elbow 
grease.” 

Foulard rouge, m. (popular), 

woman's bully, 14 pensioner.” For 
synonymous expressions see Pois¬ 
son. 


Fouler (familiar), se la —, to work 
hard. Ne pas se — le poignet, 
to take ii easy. 

Dj tennerre si l’on me repincc 2i 1’en- 
chum: ’ v :\K\ cinq jours que jc me la foulo, 
je puis bicu 1c balancer . . . s’il me 6cbe 
un . ,ur'c, je l’envoie K ChailloL—Z ola, 
L'Astomm ir. 

Foultitude, f. (popular), many , 
much , “ neddy ” (Irish). 

Four, m. (familiar), failure. Faire 
—, to be unsuccessful. Un — 
com plot, a dead failure . (Thea¬ 
trical) Four, the upper part of the 
home in a theatre. An allusion 
to the heated atmosphere, like 


L- 

that of an oven ; (popular) 
threat , or 44 gutter lane.” Chauf¬ 
fer le —, to eat or drink. (Thieves’) 
Un banal, an omnibus , or 
t( chariot a pocket, or “cly.” 

Fourailler (thieves’), to sell; to 
barter , 44 to fence.” 

Fouraillis, m. (thieves’), house of 
a receiver of stolen property, of a 
“fence.” 

Fourbi, m. (thieves the proceeds of 
stolenproperty; (popular and mili¬ 
tary) more or less unlawful profits 
on provisions and stores , or other 
goods ; dodge ; routine of the de¬ 
tails of some trade or profession. 

Puis il Jaisait sa tournee, . .. retablissait 
d’un coup de poing ou d'une sccou .sc la 
symdtric d’un pied do lit, en vieux suldat 
sorti des rangs et qui connait lc fourbi du 
metier.—G. Courteline. 

Connaltre le —, to be wide-awake , 
44 to know what’s o’clock.” Du 
—, goods and chattels, or 44 traps,” 
termed “swag” in Australia; 
furniture , movables ,or 44 marbles,” 

Voilii ce que e’est d’avoir tant c> fourbi, 
dit un ouvrier . . . lui aussi, il a dcmvnaje 
. . . emportant toute sa smala dans une 
charrette it bras.— Richepin, Le Pav *. 

(Popular) Fourbi, occupation. A 
ce — la on ne s’enrichit pas, one 
does not get rich at that occupation , 
at that game. 

Fourcandi^re,^. (thieves’), ^pouser 
ta —y to get rid of stolen property 
by casting it away when pursued. 

Fourche a faner, f. (thieves’), 
horseman. 

Fourchette,/. (military), bayonet. 
Travailler a la —, to fight with 
cold steel. (Popular) Marquer i 
la —, is said of a tradesman zvho 
draws up an incorr ect account, to 
his own advantage, of course . 
(Thieves’) Vol & la —, dexterous 
way of picking a pocket with two 
fingers only . 





mist#,. 



Fourchettes — Fourobl\ 



ourchettes,/ pi. (popular), fin- 

S -’a .*‘, d 00 ks j” **»• “Pins;" 
d Adam, fingers. Joucr des 

«*■ 1e‘e SE& 0 h ° P thC 

F °mooer , .» OT - (tWeVeS ’>’ “ 

F ^ at ’ 0 S f0 T gaS8e » w ( thieTe *’)» 

receiver of,stolen goods, or “fence.” 

dans farnnT^ l i a * re ? * a ‘ t cc 3 u ' on appelle 

Fourgatte,./ (thieves’), jW, 
caver of stolen goods, “fa nee.” 

c moi chcz ma fourgatte, je 

dej^-ini K n n US ^v tera c l ua . tre ou cinq 
— Vidocq Dq es de cinq francs). 

Fourgature, f (thieves’), stock cf 
stolen property for sale . 

Fourgonnier, m. (thieves’), canteen 
man at the transport settlement, 

Fourgue, m. See Fourgat. 

Fourguer (thieves’), to sell, or “to 

‘‘°to fen£»* rbu y stoh »P r °P<*y> 

four ?°« de la banquette 

jl>ux) d ~Vint?Q. CnC ’ dcS moutrcs et d<* bi- 

* * L (thieves’), 
^^roperty, “swag.” Laver 

^;^ 4 . camelotte ’ * *" 

Fourgueur, m. (thieves* and each’), 
seller, hawker; - dc flanches, 
man who goes about ofeting f or 
sale prohibited articles, such as 
certain indecent cards called 
“cartes transfarentesf or con¬ 
traband lucifer matches , the tight 
of manufacture and sale of which 
is a monopoly granted by govern• 
nient to a single company, 

Fourline, fourlineur,#w. (thieves’), 

*1 • -ft “ prig.’' For synonyms see 

Grinche. 


Fourliner (thieves’), to steal, “to 
nick to pick pockets, ‘‘to buz 
a cly.” 

Fourlineur, m. (thieves’), pick¬ 
pocket, or “ buz-faker.” 

Fourloure, m. (thieves’), sick man. 

Fourlourer (thieves’), to murder. 
See Refroidir. 

Fourloureur, nu (thieves’), mur¬ 
derer. 

Fourmillante, f (thieves’), croquet, 
“push,” or “scuff.” 

Fourmiller (thieves’), to move about 
in a crowd for the purpose of pick¬ 
ing pockets. Termed by English 
thieves “ cross-fanning/* 

Fourmillon, m. (thieves*), man :'; 
*— a gayets, horse fair; — au 
bcurre, Stock Exchange. Literally 
money market. 

Fourneau, m. (popular), fqol, or 
** duffer ;** vagabond who sleeps in 
the open air; term of contempt. 
Va done eh! — \ g 0 along, you 
" bally fooL" _ ’ J 

i jn.i dia : de t'voir j'suis aise, 
lais les feux dTamour; uisco. 

Quoi m’dit-ell': t'as m£m* pIu*dT*aii« i 
v a done, vieux fourneau ! 

Music-hatl Seng. 

Fournier, m. (popular), wa.icr 
whose functions an to pour out 
coffee for the customers. 

Fournil, m. (popular and thieve:’), ‘ 
bed, “doss,” or “ bug walk.” 

Fournion, m. (popular), insect . 

Fournir Martin (popular), to wear 
furs. Martin is the French equi¬ 
valent for Bruin. 

Fourobe,/. (thieves*), overhauling 
of convict's clothes, “ruling over.” . 

Fourob6 (thieves’), one who has 
bun searched, or “ turned over. 5 ' * 




Fourober — Foutre. 



^ ober (thieves 3 ), to search on 
cue’s person, “to frisk, 33 or “to 
rule over.” 


Fourquer. See Fourguer. 


Fourreau, m. (familiar), lady’s dress 
which Jits tightly and shcnos the 
figure; (popular and thieves’) 
trousers , “hams, sit-upons, or 
kicks.” Jemesuiscarme d’unbate 
—, I have bought for myself a fine 
pair of trousers. 


Fourr6e, adj. (thieves’), piece —, 
coin which has been gouged out . 


Fourrer (familiar and popular), sc 
— le doigt dans l\xiI, to be mis¬ 
taken ; to labour under a delusion. 


A li fm e’est vexant, car je vois clair, ils 
ci.t l air dc me croirc mal clev£e ah ' 
! mon petit, en voili qui se fourrent Ic 
doigt dans 1 ocd.— Zola, Nana . 


Se j- le doigt dans l’oeil jusqu’au 
coude, superlative of above. S’cn 

7 T dans .|f J ilet > to drink heavily, 

to swill.” ■'* 


Fourrier de la loupe, m. (popular), 

lazy fellow , or “bummer;” 
loafer; roysterer , “ merry pin.” 


Fourrures /. pi. (familiar), see 
Pays ; (fishermens’) flu; used for 
stopping up holes in a boat. 


Foutaise, / (popular), worthless 
thing, or “not worth a cur»e ; ” 
nonsense, or “fiddle faddle;” 
humbug. Tout e’est d’la —, 
that’s all nonsense, “ rot,” 


* Fouterie, j. (popular), nonsense, 
“rot.” C’est dc la — de pcau, 
thats sheer nonsense. 


Foutimacer, foutimasser (popu- 
l:’r i, to do worthless work ; to talk 
nonsense. 


Foutimacier, foutimacifcre (po* 
pviUr), unskilled workman or 
workwoman; silly person, or 
“duffer. 



Foutimasseur, See Foutima¬ 
cier. 

Foutoir (familiar and popular), 
house of ill-fame, “academy dis¬ 
reputable house; — ambulant, cab. 
Foutre (general), a coarse expres¬ 
sion which has many significations, 
to give ; to do ; to have connection 
with a woman, &c. ; — du tabac, 
to thrash. See Voie. Foutre 
dedans, to impose upon; to im¬ 
prison. 

F- qu’h la fin, lc chef voulait m’fout‘ de¬ 
dans, cn disant que je comraenrais a l’em- 
teter*—G. Courtkline. 

Foutre le camp, to be off; to de¬ 
camp, “to hook it.” 

Chargez-vous 5a sur les tfpaules et feutez 
le camp, qu’on nc vous voie pluc.—G 
COURTELINK. 

Foutre, to put; to send . 

Pa'c’que j'aime lc vin, 

Nom d'un chicn ! 

Va-t-on pas m’fout* au bagne. 

Richepin. 

Foutre la pai^, to leave one alone. 

Vous refusez formcllcmcnt, c’e;.: b:en cn- 
tendu?— Formcllcment ! Foutez-nous la 
paix.—G. COURTELINK. 

Foutre un coup de pied dans les 
jambes, to borrozu money , “ to 
break shins;” — une pile, to 
thrash, “ to wallop.” See Voie. 
Foutre la miscre, to live in 
poverty. 

II ajoutait. . . que, sacred id I la gamine 
etatt, aussi, trop jolie pour foutre la misfcrc 
a son 3gc.—Z ola, IP Assommoir. 

En — son billet, to assure one of 
the certainty of a fait. Je t’en 
fous mon billet or mon petit tin* 
lututu, / give you my -word } iis a 
fact, “ my Davy ” on it. No pas 
— un radis, net to give a penny. 
N’ enpas— un clou, un coup, or 
une secousse, to be superlatively 
idle. 

Ces bougre.,-lh sont dpatants, il n'c.i 
foutra.cntpusuncseo iu*esionavah le mal. 
heur de les !ai* scr fairc.— G. Col ktkun*. 
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Fontre — Fracassf. 


de quelque chose, not to 

_• a straw, “ a hang,” for. Se 

— de quelqu’un, not to care a 
strazu for one ; to laugh at one ; to 
make game of one. 


Hein? Bose nest pas lit? Est-ce qu’il 
se tout de moi, h la fin !—Zola, Nana. 


Se — du peuple, du public, to dis¬ 
regard^ to set at defiance people's 
opinion ; to make game of people, 
Se — par ten e, to fall, Se — mal, 
to dress badly, Se — une partie 
de billard sur le torse, to play bil¬ 
liards, or “ spoof.” Se — un 
coup de tampon, to fight, S’en 
comme de Colin Tampon, not 
to i are a strazu. Se — une bosse, 
to do anything , or indulge in any¬ 
thing to excess. (Military) Foutrc 
au clou, to imprison , “to roost.” 

Comme 9a Oil nous fout au clou ?—C'est 
probable, dit le brigadier.—G. Courtje- 
Unk, 


Foutre ! an ejaculation of anger, 
astonishment , or used as an ex¬ 
pletive. 

Ah’ 9 a, foutre! pnrlerct-votis? Etes- 
vuus une brute, oui ou non ?—G. Coikie- 
Lihn. 


Foutreau, m (popular), row, or 
shindy; fight. 


Oh . il va y avoir du foutTcau, !e com- 
rr.acdant s cst frott 6 les mains.— -Balzac. 


Foutriquet, (familiar and popu- 
lar), expressive of contempt • di¬ 
minutive man : despicable adrer- 
saty. The appellation was applied 
as a nickname to M. Thiers by 
the insurgents of 1871. 


Foutro, m, (military), a game played 
in military hospitals, A hand¬ 
kerchief twisted into hard knots, 
and termed M. Lefoutro, is laid 
on a table, and taken up now and 
then to be used as an instrument 
of punishment; any offence against 
M. Lefoutro being at once denit 
v if h by an application of his re¬ 


presentative to the outstretcheft 
palm of the culprit. 

Halte au jeu ! par I’ordre du roi, je dc- 
consigne M. Lefoutro. . . . Votre main, 
coapable. L’intcrpclld tendit la main dans 
laquelle Lagrappe lan9a 5 . tour dc bras t n >is 
dnormes coups dc foutro, accompa_ nds de 
ces paroles sacranicntellcs: faute faite, 
faute 5. payer, rien h re'clamcr, re'ckimer- 
vous? . . . Oui, monsieur, je reclame. Eh 
bien, . . . c’est pareeque vous avez lev£ les 
yeux. . . . CVtail une impolitesse h l'egard 
de M. Lefoutro, et M. Lefoutro ne veut 
pas que vous lui manquiez de respect.— 
G. Courtklin’k, Les Gaietes de i'Jlsca- 
dron. 

Foutu, adj, (general),/ made ; 
bad ; wretch ed ; unpleasant; 
ruined; lost , 6 rV. 

La police 1 dit-elle toute blanche. Ah ! 
nom d’un chicn I pas de chance !. . . nous 
sommes foutues !—Zola. Nana. 

Foutu, given, 

Qu’er.t-ce aui m*a foutu un brigadier 
comme 9a ! Votis n'avez pao de home . . . 
de laisser votre peloton dans un etat p areil. 
—G. COUKTELINB. 

II s’est — \ rire, he began to 
laugh. On lui a — son paquet, 
he got reprimanded; dismissed 
from his employment, or ‘ * got the 
sack.” U11 homme mal — or — 
comme quatre sous, a badly dressed 
or clumsily built man. Un tra¬ 
vail mal —, clumsy work, C’est 
un homme —, he is a ruined nuin, 
“ on his beam ends.” II est —, it 
is all up with him , “done for.” Un 
— cbeval, a sorry n 7 r , a ‘ ‘ screw. ” 
Un — temps, wretched weather. 
Une foutue affaire, a wretched 
business. Une foutue canaille, a 
scamp. (Thieves’) CVst un — 
flanchet, it is a bad job , an un¬ 
lucky event. 

Fouyou (theatrical), urchin; (fa¬ 
miliar) —! you cadi you “snide 
bally bounder*” 

Fracases, cdj. (thieves’), dtessed in 
a coat. From un frac, a frock- 
coat, dress Loot. 





Fracasser — Franguetiier* 




'casser (popular), quelqu’un, to 
abuse on*) “to slang one ;” to ill - 
use one, “ to inan-handle.” Lite¬ 
rally to smash. 


Franc-carreau, w, (prisoners’), 

punishment which con r ists in being 
compelled to sleep on the bare Jloor 
of the cell . 


Fraction, /. (thieves’), burglary , ox 
“busting.” 

J’ai pris du poi^non tant que j’ai pu, 
e’est vrai ! Jamais je n’ai commit dc frac¬ 
tion ! — Ml moires dc Monsieur Claude. 

Fracturei- (popular), se la — , to run 
away , “ to hop the twig.” See 
Patatrot. 

Fraiche, /. (thieves’), cellar . 

Frais, adj. end m. (familiar and 
popular), ironical, good ; fine . 
Vous voili — , here you are in a 
sorry plight, in a fix , in a 
“hole. ’ C’est 1& l’ouvrage? il 
est — 1 Is that the work ? a fine 
piece of work / Arreter let — , to 
stop doing a thing. From an ex¬ 
press ion used at billiard rooms, to 
stop the expenses for the use of 
the table. Mettre quelqu’un au 
—, to imprison. Literally to put 
in a cod place. 

Fralin, m., fraline, f. (thieves’), 
brother ; sister; chum , ‘ Ben cull.” 

Fianc. adj. and m. (thieves’), ac¬ 
compli e, or “ stallsman ; ” low ; 
frequented by thieves ; faithful. 

Jest Jc;m-Lotiis, un bon enfant; sou 
tranquilic, il est franc.—V idocq. 


Franc filer (familiar and popular), 
was said of those who lift Paris 
during the war, and sought a place 
of safety in foreign count > Us. 

. Il n’avait pas voulu firancfiler pendant le 

siege.—E. Monteil, Cornclois. 

Franc-fileur, m. (familiar), oppro¬ 
brious epithet applied to those who 
left Fratice during the war . 

Franchir (thieves’), to kiss . 

Francillon, w./francillonne, f 

(thieves’), Frenchman ; French¬ 
woman ; friendly. Le barbaudier 
de castu est-il francillon ? Is the 
hospital director friendly ? 

Franc-mitou, m. (thieves’). Set*- 
Franc. 

Franco (cads’ and thieves’), c’est 
—, it is all right; all safe. Gaf- 
fine lago, c’est —, y a pas de 
trfcpe, look there , it is all safe , 
there?s nobody . 

Fransois (thieves’), la faire au p£re 
—, to rob a man by securing a 
strap round his neck, and lifting 
him half-strangled on one's shoul¬ 
ders, while an accomplice rifles his 
pockets. 


Un —de maison, receiver of stolen 
property , or “fence;” landlord 
of a thieves' lodging-house , or 
“flash ken.” Un — mijou, or 
mitou, a vagabond suffering, or 
j >\ .'ending to suffer, from some a:If 
me at, and who makes capital of 
such ailvicnt . Messicre —, bour¬ 
geois or citizen . 

F.n faisam nos gambades, 

Un grand mediae irar.c 
VouTam faire paiadc 
Scrre un boguc d’wrici.r. 

Vidocq. 


Frangin, m. (popular and thieves’), 
brother ; tens', of Jriendship ; — 
dab, uncle. Mon vieux —„ old 
fellurjo l “ old ribstone 1 ” 

Frangine,^ (thieves’ and popular), 
sister ; — dabuche, aunt. 

On la connalt, la vachc uui nous a fait 
' t-Lazare, 

la frangine du meg ! ... it est tiop la 
coulc. le frangln! Cost au lour dc la 
frangine m&intenant k avoir son atout.— 
Miinoires de Monsieur Claud:. 

Frangir (thieves*), to break. 


(Military) C’c •• —, well and good; Frangucttier, m. (thi . es*), card- 

t - at's all right. sharper , or “ bmaclsman.” 





WHlST/fy. 


Fraon val—Fricoteu r. 




Fraonval (Breton), to escape. 
Frapouille. See Fripouille. 

Frappart, m . (thieves’), p5re —, 
a hammer. 

Fiappc, /. (popular), a worthless 
fellow; a scamp. 

Unc frappe dc Beauvais qui voudrait 
plumer tous les rupins.— Cri du Peupie , 
Mars, 1886. 

Frappe - devant, m. (popular), 

sledge-hammer, 

Fraterncllados, or inseparables, 
vi, pi. (popular), cigars sold at two 
for three sous. 

Fraudeur, m. (thieves’), butcher. 

Frayau (popular), il fait —, it is 
cold. 

Fredaines, f. pi. (thieves’), stolen 
property. 

Si tu veux marcher en ^ciaireur et venir 
avec nous jusque dans la rue Saint-S<fbas- 
tien, oil nous aliens dep iscr ces fredaines, 
tu auras ton fade.—V ioocq. 

Fregat c,f (popular), Sodomist. 
Frelampier. See Ferlampier. 
Frimillante. See Fourmillante, 
Frimion, m. (thieves’), violin. 
Frire (familiar), et ami, demagogue; 
(thieves’) — de la cote, see 
Bande noire ; — de la manicle, 
conviU. (Military) Gros —, cui¬ 
rassier. (Sailors’) Vieux — la 
cote, old chum. 

Je suis ton vieux frtre la efite, moi, et je 
t’uime, voyoiu-, bon sang !— Ricuepin, La 
C Hu. 

(Roughs’) Les freres qui aggri- 
chent, tke detectives. Les freres 
qui en grattent, rope dancers. Les 
freres qui en mouillent, acrobats; 
“ en mouiller ” having the signifi¬ 
cation of performing some extra¬ 
ordinary feat which causes one to 
swear. 

Frerot de la cagne, m. (thieves’), 
fellow-thief i or “ family man.” 


Freechteak, tu. (military), piece of 
meat; stew. 

Eh ! cli! on se nourrit bien ici;. . . dou 
avez-vous tire ce frcschtcah? ou dia !>.• a-t- 
il trouve a chaparder de la via.ide, ce 
rossard lit?— Huctor Fkanch, Scus U 
Burnous. 

Fressure, f. (popular), heart , or 
“panter. Properly pluck or 

fry- 

Fretillante,/. (thieves’),/^; tail; 

dance . 

Fretille, fertillante, fertille, /. 
(thieves’), si raw > or “ slrommel.” 

Fretiller (thieves’), to dance. 
Fretin, m. See . 'ortin. 

Friauche, m. (thieves’), thief prig , 
or “crossman,” see Grinclie; 
convict under a death-sentence who 
appeals. 

Fricasse (popular), on t’en —, ex¬ 
pressive of ironical refusal , or, as 
the Americans say, “Yes, in a 
horn!” See Nefles. 

Fricassee, f. (popular), thrashing , 
“wallopping.” See Voie. 

Fricasser ses meubles (popula), 
to sell one's furniture. 

Fricasseur, m. (popular), spend¬ 
thrift ; libertine , or “rip.” 

Fric-frac, m. (thieves’), breaking 
open, or “ busting. : Kaire —, to 
break into . “ to bust. M 

Frichti, m. (popular), st.:i> with 
potatoes. 

Fricot, m. (popular), s’endormir 
sur le —, to relax / nc's excr.ions ; 
to allow an undertaking to j.ag, 

Fricoter (military), to shirk one's 
muitaty duties. 

Fricoteur (military), marauder; 
one' ho shirks duty, who only cares 
about good living. 





Frigousse—Frire un rigolo . 
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£rijgx>usse, /. (popular), foed> or 
“ prog ; ” stew. 

C’ctait trop rcussi, <;a prouvait ou con- 
durian l'amour <!e la fngoussr.. Au rencart 
les gounriandes !— Zoi.a, L' Assommoir. 

Frigousscr (popular), to cook . 

Frileux. m. (popular), t>olirzo*A v 
“ cow-babe.” 

Je su’s un ferlampier qui u’est pas frileux. 
— Sue. 

Frimage, m. (thieves’), appearing 
before the magistrate , or in presence 
of a prosecutor , for identification . 

Prime,/ (thieves*), face, or “mug.” 

Avec un' friin' comsi* j'en ai tine, 

Un uxariol sait trouver d’la thune. 
Kichhpin, La. Chanson dcs Gueux. 

Moliere uses the word with the 
signification of grimace: _ 


Frimousser (card-sharpers’), to 
swindle by contriving to turn up 
the figure cards. 

Frimousseur (card-sharpers’), card- 
sharper , “ broadsman.” 

Fringue, f (thieves’), article of 
clothing , “clobber.” (Popular) 
Les fringues, players at a game 
called “ l’ours. ” These stand up¬ 
right in a knot at the centre of a 
circle, face to face, with heads 
bent and arms passed over one 
another’s shoulders so as to steady 
themselves. The business of other 
players outside the circle is to 
jump on the backs of those in the 
knot without being caught by one 
called “le chien ” or “Pours,” 
who keeps running about in the 
circle. 


pGiirqum toutes ces frimes-ik ? —. Le 
Midtcin malgri Lui. 


Frime fi la manque, ugly face; 
face of a one-eyed person , termed 
“a reven-Jded animal,” as, says 
the Slang Dictionary , he has an 
inside, outside, left side, right 
side, foreside, backside, and bl?nd 
side. Tomber en —, to meet face 
to face. (Popular) U ne —, false¬ 
hood; trick . 


Quelque fringe pour sfc faire donner du 
su.:re ’ all! il allait sc renseigner, ec si »tle 
tn email 1- -Zola, L‘Assommoir. 


Fringuer (thieves’), se —, to dress 
oneself “to rig oneself out in 
clobber.” 

Fripe,/ (popular), food, “prog.” 
From the old word fripper, to eat; 
cooking of food ; expense ; share in 
the reckonings or “shot;” — 
sauce, cook, or “dripping.” Faire 
la —, to cook . 

Fripier, m. (popular and thieves’), 
cook , or “dripping;” master of 
an eating-house % of a “carnish 
ken.” 


Frimer (thrives’), to peer into onds 
face. Faire —, to place a prisoner 
in presence of a prosecutor for pur¬ 
pose of identification . (Popular) 

F rimer, to make a good appearance; 
to look well; to pretend. Cct habit 
frime brim, this coat looks well. 
Us Iri^int de s’en aller, they pre¬ 
tend to go away. 


Fripouille, f. (familiar), rogue; 
scamp. From fripe, rag. Tout 
ce mondc li e’eot de la —, theft 
people are a bad lot . 

Friques,///. (thieves’), rags . 

Friquet, m. (thieves’), spy in the 

emolov of the Tim Lr ” nr 


Frimousse, /. (thieves’), figure 
card. (Popular) (J'cr.i pour ma 
—, that's jor me. Literally phy¬ 
siognomy. 


Frire un rigolo (thieves*), to pick 
the pockets of a person while em¬ 
bracing him, under a pretence of 
mistaken identity . 



Frischti — Frusquiner. 
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Frischti, m. (military), dainty food; 
stew. 

Fris6,(popular), feiu, “sheney,” 
or “mouchey.” Termed also 
“ youtre, pied-plat, guinal.” 

Frisque, (popular), cold. 

Lc frisque du matin, qui rarigote le 
qui cingle la vie.— Richkpin, Le 

PavL 

Frissante, f. adj. (sailors’), with 
gentle ripples. 

La me nW pas toujours reche comme une 
ettille. 

Vois, ellc est douce, un peu frissante, mais 
pas plus. 

Richepin, La Mer. 

Frites ,f. pi, (popular), forpommes 
de terre frites, fried potatoes. 
Termed “ greasers ” at the R. M. 
Academy. 

Friturcr (popular), to cook . 

Frivoliste, m. (literary), light writer; 
contributor, for instance, to a jour¬ 
nal offashion. 

Froisseux, adj. (popular), traitor , 
“ cat - in - t he - pan ; ” slanderer. 
From froisser, to hurt otic's 
feelings. 

Froliant, m. (thieves’), slanderer; 
traitor , one who “ turns snitch.” 

Froller (thieves’), sur la balle, to 
slander onf. From the old word 
fruler, to thrash, to injure. 

Fromgibe, m. (popular), cheese. 

Front, m. (popular), avoir le — 
daDS le cou, to be bald, : 0 be 
“ stag-faced.” 

Froteska,/. (popular), thrashing, 
“tanning,” or “hiding.” See 
Voie. 

Frotin, tn. (popular), billia is, or 
“ spoof.” Coup de — , game of 
billiards. Flancher au —, to play 
billiards. 

Frotte,/ (popular), itch. 


Frott6e, f. (familiar and popular), 
thrashing, or “licking.” See 
Voie. 

Cinq ou six mntelots de I’Albnt’-osfurenti 
attaquds par une dizaine de matins du’ 
Mary-Ann ct rc^urent une des plus vene- 
rables frottces dont on edt out parlcr sur la 
cGie du Parifique.—J. Claretie. 

Frotter (gamesters’), se — au bon- 
heurde quelqu’un. The expression 
is explained by the following quo¬ 
tation :— 

Lc joueur est superstitieux, il cic.it au 
fetiche. Un bossu gagne-t-il, on vcit des 
pontes acharn^s se grouper autour de lui 

S our lui toucher sa bosse ct se frotter a son 
onheur. A Vichy, les joucurs sont munis 
de puttes de lapin pour toucher c'elicate- 
ment le dos des heureux du tapis vert.— 
lift moires He Mottsieur Claude. 

Froufrou, m. (thieves’), master-key. 

Frousse, f. (popular and thieves’), 

diarrhoea ; fear. 

Lai fait chibis. J’avais la frousse 
Des prcfcctanciers de Paiuin. 

Richetin. 

Fructid oriser (fami 1 iar), to <r uppress 
one's political adversaries by zno- 
lent means, such as transporta turn 
wholesale. An allusion to the 18th 
Fructidor 014th September, 1797. 

Fruges, f. pi. (popular), more or 
less lawful profits or. sales by shop¬ 
men. English railway ti bet- 
clerks give ih>- name of “ duff to 
profits accruing from short change 
given by them. 

Frusque,/! (popular), coat, “ Ilen- 
jamin.” 

Frusques,/ pi. (general), clothing, 
“toggery,” 01 “clobber;” — 
boulinecs, clothes in tatters. 

On allait. . . choisir ses frusquet chcr 
qui .wait des costumes moins bril- 
lants.—E. Monteil. 

Frusquiner (popular), se —, to 
dress, “ to rig " oneself out.' 




Frusquineur — Futaille. 
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-‘usquineur, m. (popular), tailor , 

“ snip, steel-bar driver, cabbage 
contractor, or button catcher.” 
Frusquins, m.pl. (popular), clothes , 
or “ toggery ” 

Fuir (popular), laisser — son ton¬ 
neau, to die . For synonyms see 

Pipe. 

Fume, adj. (familiar and popular), 
to be in an awful fix , past praying 
for , “ a gone coon.” With regard 
to the English slang equivalent, 
the Slang Dictionary says : 4 4 This 
expression is said to have origina¬ 
ted in the first American War with 
a spy who dressed himself in a 
racoon skin, and ensconced him¬ 
self in a tree. An English sol¬ 
dier, taking him for a veritable 
coon, levelled his piece at him, 
upon which he exclaimed, 4 Don’t 
shoot, I’ll come down of myself; 
I .enow I’m a gone coon.’ The 
\ ankees say the Britisher was so 
fiummuxed * that he flung down 
nis musket and ‘ made tracks ’ for 
home. The phrase is pretty nene- 

ra! m Ei.-hnd. (Tl.cc is one diffi- 

culty about this story—how big 
was the man who dressed himself 
in a racoon skin ?) 

Fumer (popular), to snore, “to 

drive one’s pigs to market; ” _ 

sans pipe et sans tabac, to be 
“ riled to fume. Avoir fume dans 
une pipe ncuve, to feel unwell in 
conscjumcc of prolonged pot alums. 
Fumerie, f. (popular), smoking, 
“ blowing a cloud.” 

Fumeron, m. (popular), hypocrite , 

. 

Fumerons, m. pi. (popular), legs, 
" Pegs.” 

Fumiste, m. (familiar), practical 
j<. tr ; humbug. Farce de _ % 


practical joke. For quotation see 
Farce. (PolytechnicSchool) Etre 
en —> to be in Chilian's clothes - 
44 in mufti.” 

Fuseaux, m. pi. (popular), legs, or 
44 pins.” Jouer des —, to run , 
“ to leg it.” See Patatrot. 

11 jugc qu’il est temps de jouer des fu¬ 
seaux, mais au moment oil il he dispose h 

gagner plus au pied qu'a la toise . . . lc 

gar^on lc saisit a la gorge.—V idocq. 

Fusee,/, (popular), lacher une— a 
to be sick, 44 to shoot the cat.” 

Fuser (popular), to ease oneself. 
See Mouscailkr. 

Fusil, m. (popular), stomach ; — k 
deux coups, trousers ; — de toile, 
wallet. A Her k la chasse avec un 

— de toile, to beg. Colle-toi 9a 
dans le —, eat or drink that; put 
that in your “bread-basket.” 
Ecarter du —, to spit involuntarily 
when talking. Se rincer, se gai- 
gamer le —, to drink, 44 to swig.” 
See Rincer. Changer son — 
d’epaule, to change one's political 
opinions, to turn one's coat. Rc- 
pousser du —, to have an offensive 
breath . 

Fusilier (military), to spend money. 
Literally faire paitir ses hallos, 
the last word having the double 
signification of bullets , francs; 

— ses invites, to give ones guests 
a bad dinner; — le pavd, to use 
one's fingers as a pockd-kandker - 
chief; — le plancher, to set off at 
a run ; — son pesc, to spend one's 
money; (thieves’) — le fade, to 
give one's share of booty ; to make 
one “stand in.” 

Fusilleur, m. See Bande noire, 

Futaille,/. (tliir.ves’), vieille —oid 
woman. 
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Gabari, m . (popular), passer au —, 
to lose a game. 

Gabarit, m. (sailors’), body; breast; 
— sans bossoirs, breast with thin 
bosoms . 

Jaime pas bien son gabarit sans bossoirs. 
I'-llo a plutOt 1’air d'un moussaillon que 
a’autre chose.— Richepin, La Glu. 

Gabelou, m . (common), a custom¬ 
house officer, or one of the 
“ octroi” 

Bras Rouge est contrebandier . . . il s’en 
vantcau ner. des gabelous.—E. Sue. Les 
- 'yst-.rii tie Paris. 

Gdcher (popular), serr^, to work 
hard, “ to sweat;” — du gros, 
to ease oneself. 

Gadin, m. (popular), cork ; shabby 
hat. k 1 anther au —, to play a 

gambling kind of game with a :ork 
coins. Some halfpence being 
placed on the cork, \he playeTs 
aim in turns with a coin. A 
favourite game of Paris cads. 

Gadouard, f/i. (popular), scavenger, 
a ‘ ‘ rake-kennel. ’ Prom gadoue, 
street refuse or mud. 

Gadoue,/. (familiar and popular), 
prostitute . Properly street mud 
or refuse . 

File, mon fiston, mule ta gadoue, mon 
h mine, 9a pue .—Catlchisme P01 ssard. 

The slang terms for the different 
varieties of prostitutes are, in 
familiar and popular language : 
“ coco, o, demi-mondaine, hori- 
zontiile, verticale, agenonillee, d^- 
hanchce, impure, petite dame, 


lorette, cam£lh, boulevardi£re, 
peche k quinze sous, belle petite, 
soupeuse, gme, lolo, biche, vieille 
garde {oldprostitute ), fille de trot* 
toir, gucuse, maquillee, ningle, 
pelican, pailietee, laqueuse, cha- 
meau, membre de la caravane, 
dcmi-castor, passe-lacet, demoi¬ 
selle du Pcnt-Neuf, matelas am¬ 
bulant, boulonnaise {one who plies 
her trade in the Bois de Boulogne), 
ere vet te, trameau, traineuse, fe- 
netriere, trychine, cul crotte, 
oninibu?, carcan h. crinoline, 
pieuvre, pigeon voyageur,piqueuse 
de trains, marcheuse, morue, fleur 
de macadam, vache h lait, came- 
lote, roulante, raocrocheuse, ge- 
nisse, almanach des trente-six mille 
adresses, chausson, hirondellc de 
gognenot, moelonncuse, mal 
peignee, persilleuse, lard, blan- 
chisseuse en chemises, planche d 
boudin, galvaudcuse, p. ult, mou- 
quetle, poupee, fille ae tounieur, 
fille de maison or a numcro, bou¬ 
tonniere en pan talons, tiller en 
carte or en brtmc, Icsdbombe, 
balcine, trainee, demoiselle du bi* 
tume, vessic, boule rouge {one who 
walks the Faubourg Montmartre), 
voirie, rivette, fille & parties, 
tern ere, terreuse, femme de icr- 
rain, rempardeuse, grenier \ cotips 
de sabre, saucisse, pcau, pcau de 
chien, vesu vienne, aulel debesoin, 
cite d’amour, mangcuse de viando 
crue, dcssalee, punaisc, polisscuse 
de mats de cor gne en chambre, 
pompe funiibre, polisscuse de 
tuyaux de pipe, pontonnierc, pont 



Gaffe—Gail. 



<TAvignon, veau, vache, blane, 
feuille, lanteme, magneu.se, lipete, 
chamegue, bourdon, pierreuse, 
marnease, paillasse de corps de 
garde, paillasse a troufion, rou- 
leu 'e, do-si&re, fille de barriere, 
roulure, andre (old word), Jean- 
neton, taupe, limace, waggon, re- 
tapeuse, sommier de caserne, 
femme de cavoisi, prat, sauterelle, 
tapeu 'C de tal, mognee, torchon.” 
The bullies of unfortunates call 
them “ marmite, fesse, ouvriere, 
Louis, ponifc, galupe, laisee.” 
Thieves give them the appellations 
of “ lutainpem, mbme, ponante, 
calege, panuche, asticot, bourre 
de soie, panturn e, rati&re, ronfle, 
goipeuse, casserole, magnuce, 
largucpe, larque, menesse, louille. ” 
In the English slang they are 
termed : ‘ ‘ anonyma, prctt y horse- 
• r, demi-rep, tartlet, mot, 
common Jack, hunter, tiollop, 
bed-fagot, shake, poll, dolly- 
mo l‘> blowen, bulker, gay woman, 
unfortunate, barrack-hack, dress 
lodger, bawdy basket, mauks, and 
quaedam ” (obsolete), &c. 


Gaffe, m. and f. (thieves’), sentry ; 
thief on the watch , or “crow;” 
prison warder , or “bloke.” 

Les gaffes (gardiens) ont la vie dure. Ils 
tienneut -ur i. irs pattes conime de* chati 
. . . r.i je i'ai manqu& je ne me suC p is 
manque, moi, je sui.i stir d'aJler h la Latte. 
— Mimoirrs de Monsieur Claude . 


Gaffe ft gail, mounted police; — 
de sorgtte, night watchman ; — des 
machabces, cemetery watchman . 
Etre en —, faire —, io be on the 
watch, “ to dick,” 

Rlloulet et moi, nous £tions rest<?s cn 
gafiV ahn de dormer l’dvcll en cas d’alrrte. 

—Vir.f. ,y. 

Grivier de —, soldier of the watch. 
(Popular * Gaffe, f, ioke ; deceit; 
tongue, it “ red rag ‘ Ava’tr sa 
—, to die, “to snuff it.” See 
Pipe. Coup de —, loud talking, 
3awing.” Mont r un.-- - to 


play a trick ; to deceive, “ to bam¬ 
boozle,” “to pull the leg.” (Fa¬ 
miliar) Faire une —, to take an 
inconsiderate step; io make an 
awhivard mistake , “to put one’s 
foot in it.” 

Gaffer (thieves’), to watch , “to 
dick; ” to look , “ to pipe ; ” — la 
mirette, to keep a sharp look-out. 
Gaffe les p<*niches du gonse, look 
at that man's shoes. Gaffer, to 
cause io stand; to slop. 

II fallait faire gaffer un roulant pour y 

planquer les paccins (il fallait faire Liation- 

ner un fiacre pour y placer les paquctji.-- 

Vidocq. 

Gaffeur, m. (thieves’), man on the 
watch. 

Gaffier, m. (thieves’), pickpocket 
who operates at markets ; warder 
in a prison or convict settlement , 
a “ screw.” 

Gafftner (thieves’ and cads’), to 
look at, “ to pipe.” Gal lino lago, 
la riflette t’exhibe, look there, the 
policeman is watching you, or, in 
other words, “pipe there, the 
bulky is dicking.” 

Gafiler (thieves’), to listen at ten- 
lively . 

Gaga, m. (familiar), man who , 
th rough a life of debauchery, has 
become almost an imbecile. 

Gagnie, /. (popular), buxom lady. 

Gahisto, m. (thieves’), the devil , 
“ ruffin,” or “ darble.” From the 
Basque giztoa, bad, wicked , accord¬ 
ing to V. Hugo. 

Gai, udj. (popular), etre —, to be 
slightly tipsy , or “ elevated.” See 
Pompctte. Avoir la cuisse gn.ie 
is said of a woman cf lax morality 
who is lavish of her favours. 

Gail, galier, m. {thieves’), i.orse, 
“ prad.” Vol au — , horse steal¬ 
ing, or “ prad napping.” 
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Gaillard a trois by ins — Galimard. 




Gaillard a trois brins, m. (sailors’), 

able sailor ; old tar . 

J’ai travailld, mang£, gagntS mon pain 
jjarmi 

Lies gaillards h. trois brins qui me traitaient 
cn mousse. 

Richepin, La Mer . 

Gaillon, vi. (popular and thieves’), 
horse, “ prad, nag, or tit.” 

Gailloterie, f (popular), stable. 

Gaimar (popular), gaily ; willingly. 
All ons y —, let us look alive ; with 
a will l 

Galapiat, galapian, galopiau, 
vi. (popular), lazy fellow , or 
. “ bummer ; ” street boy. 

Quell * rigolade pour les gamins! Et 
l'un do cc‘. galapiats qui a peut-etre servi 
c>sez des saltimbanques, chipc un clairon 
elaufTle dedans uu air de foire.—R iche- 
l’lN, Le Pavt. 

Gnjbe, m. (familiar), elegance , dash. 
Ktrc truke de —, to be extremely 

elegant, dashing, or “ tsing 
tsing.” Galbe, literally elegance 
tn the curve cf vases , pillars. 

Galbeux, adj. (familiar), elegant, 
dashing, “ tsing tsing.” 

Galcrie, f. (familiar), faire —, to 
be o ne of a number of lookers-on. 
i arler pour la —, to address to a 
person words meant in reality for 
the ears of ethers, or for the public . 
Galette,y. (popular), money , <£ tin.” 
For synonyms see Quibus. Bou- 
1 otter de la —, to spe?id money. 
(Military school ot Saint-Cyr) Pro¬ 
menade —, general marching 
out. Sortie —, genera! holiday . 

Galeux, m. (popular), the master, 
or 4 * boss.” Properly one who has 
the itch. 

Galfdtre, m. (popular), idiot; 

greedy fellow, 

Certes il n’aimait pas lea coibeaux, 9a 
Iui a\.vmt | c eu. :r de porter ::x haucs 
“ .*• : -r.U.i'r : La qui u'en nvuiem p:.~. be- 
y’ M , P° ur te ir ie gosicr fra: .—Zola, 
C-sl'i mmoi'- 


Galier, m. (thieves’), horse, or 

“ prad.” 

Gali6re,/. (thieves’), mare. 

Galifard, m. (popular), shoemaker, 
or ‘ ‘ snob; ” errand boy ; (thieves’) 
one who is not yet an adept in the 
art of thieving. 

Galifarde,/. (popular), shop-girl. 

Galimard, m (artists’), se touche 1 
The expression is used in reference 
to a brother artist who extols his 
own self or own productions. For 
the following explanation I am 
indebted to Mr. G. D., a French 
artist well known to the English 
public:—“Galimard se touche, 
phrase que vous avez lue proba- 
blemcnt dans tous les Rambuteau 
dc Paris, a pris origiue dans 
notre atelier Cogniet. Galimard, 
un artiste de quelque talent, mais 
qui se croyait un g&iie, trouvant 

qu’on no s’occupait par. ussez 
de lui, ecrivit sur le salon des 
articles fort bien faits mais par 
trop scares pour les confreres. 
II avait mis au bas un pseudo¬ 
nym e quelconque. Arrive au tour 
de sa fameuse JLcda, il ne tarissait 
pas d’cloges sur ceite peinture 
vraiment mediocre. Bertall, que 
je connaissais fort bien, decouvrit 
le pot aux rose . Galimard f ait 
son pronre panegyristc l J’arrive 
& Tatelier ct je Jis: * Galimard 
se fait jouir lui-nicme, e’e^ lui 
Pauteur des articles en question.* 
De la, le fameux ‘Galimard se 
touche * expression mainteiumt 
cotv acree lorsqu’un artiste parle 
tropdelui-meine. Ilfautajoutei que 
les moes furent ecrits dans tous les 
Rambuteau du Qua rtiordu Temple 
puis, non seulcment a Paris, mais 
par toutc la France. L’empereur 
acheta la I.cMa apr£s une tenta¬ 
tive crimir * part d’un 

malfaiteur et sur la toile et sur 
Galimard. On fit unc enqu'T e et 




Galiote — Gambillcs . 



Ton dccouvrit que le malfaiteur 
n’etait autre que . . . Galimard. 
L’atTaire cn resta la. La Leda fut 
placce au Musec du Luxembourg, 
apre' cicatrisation des coups de 
poignard, bien entendu.” 

Galiote, /. (thieves’), conspiracy of 
card-sharpers fo swindle a player . 

Galipoter (sailors’), to smear . 

Galli-baton, m. (popular), general 
fig ;t; great row, or “shindy.” 

Galli*trac, m. (popular), poltroon, 

4 ‘cow’s babe.” 

Galoche,/. (thieves’), chin; (popu¬ 
lar) a game played with a cork and 
halfpence. 

Galons, m. pi. (military), d’im b<L 
cile, long-service stripes. Arroser 
scs , to treat one's comrades on 
being made a non-commissioned 

ofiurer ; to pay for one's footing. 

Galopante,/i (popular), diarrhoea, 
or “ jerry-go-nimble.” 

Galop6, adj. (popular), done hur¬ 
riedly, carelessly. 

Galoper (popular), to annoy; to 
make unwell. Ca rue galope snr 
le systeme, or sur Je haricot, it 

troubles me; it makes me ill; _ 

une femme, to make hot love to a 
woman. 

Galopin, m. (familiar), small glass 
of beer at cap Is. llad formerly the 
signification of small measure of 
wine. 

Galoubet, m. (theatrical), voice. 
Avoir du —, to possess a good 
voice. Donner du to sing. 

En sceneries fee* ! Attaquons vi Yemen t 

! e ,u< a’ tree. Du ubet et tic 

1‘cnscrable t—P. Mahalin. 

Galouser (thieves’), to sing, “to 
lip . v 

Gallos, m- (sailors’), dish. Passer 
—, to eat. (Popular) Gallos, 
money, or “pieces.” SccQuibus. 


Galtron, m. (thieves’), foal, 

Galuche, f. (thieves’), braid ; lace . 

Galuche, adj. (thieves’), braided; 
laced. Combriot — , laced hat . 

Galuchet, m. (popular), the knave 
at cards. 

Galupe, f (thieves’ and popular), 
street-walker, “ bunter.” See 
Gadoue. 

Lcs galup’s qu’a des ducatons 
Nous rincent la dent, nous les battons. 

Richepin. 

Galupier, m. (nopular), man who 
keeps a “galupe.” See this word. 

Galure, galurin (popular), hat, or 
“tile.” SeeTubard. 

Galvaudage, m. (popular), squan¬ 
dering of one's money ; pilfering. 

Galvauder (popular), to squander 
one's money. Se —, to lead a dis¬ 
orderly life. 

Galvaudeuse, f. (popular), lazy, 
disorderly woman ; street-walker. 
See Gadoue. 

Galvaudeux, m. (popular), lazy 
vagabond, or “ raff; ” disorderly 
fellow ; bad zuorkman. 

Gambettes, f. pi. (popular), legs. 
From the old word gam",-, leg. 
Jouer des —, to run . Sec Pata- 
trot. 

Gambler, /. (popular), cutty pipe. 
From the name of the manufac¬ 
turer. 

Gambillaid, m. (popular), active, 
restless man. 

Gambiller (popular), to dance , “to 
shake a leg.” Is used by Moli&re 
with the signification of to agitate 
the legs :— 

Oui d- ie voir g.nmbillci les jamhe* cn haut 

devant tout le monde. 

cettttgnac. 

Gambilles,/.//. (popular), legs, or 
“pins.” 



Gambilleur — Garde. 



Gambilleur, m. (familiar), political 
quack; (thieves 5 ) dancer; —de 
tourtouse, rope-dancer. 

Gambilleuse, f (popular), girl 
who makes it a practice of attend¬ 
ing dancing halls. 

Gambriade,/. (thieves’), danee. 

Game, f (thieves’), hydrophobia. 

Gamelad (Breton cant), porringer. 

Gameler (thieves’), to inform 
against one, “ to blow the gaff.” 

Gamelle, f (sailors’), aux amours, 
mistress . (Popular and thieves’) 
Attacher une to decamp , to 
runaway. See Patatrot. 

Gamme,/. (popular), thrashing, or 
“ wallopping. ’ Faire chanter une 
— , or monter une —, to thrash , 
“to lead a dance.” See Voie. 
The expression is used by 
Scarron : — 

Avcc D.\mc Junon sa femme, 

Qui sou vent lui chantc la game. 

Ganache, /. (theatrical), jouer les 
pere — , to perform in the cha¬ 
racter of a foolish old fellcnu. Pro¬ 
perly ganache, an old fool , “ a 
doddering old sheep’s head.” 

Gance, f (thieves’), a gang, or 
“ mob. ' The Slang Dictionary 
says “mob” signifies a thiefs 
immediate companions , as “ our 
own mob.” 

Ganditle, f (thieves’), sword, or 
“ poker ; ” da. ■ er t or “cheery ;” 
knife > or “chive.” 

Gandin, tn. (familiar), dandy , or 
“masher.” Literally a frequenter 
of the “Boulevard dc Gand,” 
now Boulevard des Ilalieiis. For 
list of synonymous expressions 
see Gommcux. (Second-hand 
clothes-men’s) Gandin, fne words 
to attract purchasers. Monter un 
—, to entice a purchaser in ; to 
get a customer. (Thieves’) Gandin, 
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a “ job ” in preparation, or quite 
prepared ; — d’altique, the in¬ 
signia of any order. Hisser un 
— , to deceive, “ to kid,” or “ to 
best.” See Jobarder. 

Gandinerie, /., gandinisme, in. 
(familiar), the world of g andins, or 
“ swelldom.” 

Gandouse, j. (popular), mud, < 

dirt. 

Gannaliser (familiar), to embalm. 
From Gannal, name of a prac¬ 
titioner. The expression is little 
used. 

Gant, m. (popular), moule de —, 
box on the ear. Properly mould 
for a glove. 

Gantcr (cocottes’), 5}, to be close- 
fisted; — S£, to be open-handed. 

Gantifcre,/ (familiar), disreputable 
establishment where the female 
assistants make a show of selling 
gloves or perfumery, but where they 
retail anything but those articles. 

Gants de pied, m. pi. (military), 

wooden shoes. 

Garmon, m. (popular), deux 
mains, slaughterer; —de bicloche, 
butcher boy. (Thieves’) Garyon, 
thief\ “png. Un brave —, an 
expert thief. Un — de campagne, 
or de cambrouse, highway :an. 
Termed formerly in the English 
cant “bridle-cull.” 

La cognadc a gayet servait Ic trfcpe pemr 

Iai*.'cr aboulcr une roulottc fargwer d un 

ratichon, de Chariot et de son h'hin ct 
de cair.brouse. Vin ’CQ. k .1 he 
uteri keeping hack the crcnvd 
ppm a posse...*for a cart wk 'ch 
J jpri:si, the ext utioncr. his 

assistant , and a highway man.) 

Gardanne, f. (familiar), odd piece 

of silk . 

Garde, m. and f (popular), na¬ 
tional, lot of bdeon rind. Guides 
nation-.uix, beans. (Familiar) De- 
scendre la —»to die; to kick the 


d’ungar^.n 
horse-f due 
in order to t 
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mishaps . 

Gardien, m. (popular and thieves’), 
ange —, man who undertakes to 
see drunkards home; rogue who 
offers to see a drunkard homey 
robSy and sometimes murders him . 

Gar6, adj. (popular), des voitures 
is said of a steady , prudent man, 
or of one who has renounced a dis¬ 
reputable way of living. 

G are- 1 'eau, m . (thieves’), chamber¬ 
pot, or “jerry.” 


have two departments, the cheap 
one on the ground floor, and a 
more respectable one higher up. 

Gargouenne. See Gargoine. 

Gargouillade, f. (popular), rum¬ 
bling noise in the stomach. 

Gargouille, gargouine, gargue, 
f (popular), face; mouth. l or 
list of synonyms sec Plomb. 

Gargousse, f (sailors’), avec le 
coeur en —, with sinking heart . 


Gargagoitche, /. (thieves’ and 
cads’), facey or “ mug.” 

Gargariser (familiar and popular), 
se —, to drinky “ to wet one’s 
whistle.” For synonyms see 
Rincer. The expression is old. 

Donnez ordre que buvons, je vous prie; 
et faictes rant que nous ay cm. de 1’eau 
fraische pour we gargariser le palat.—R abk- 
LAis, Pantagmol 

Se — le rossignolet, to drink, 
“ to have a quencher.” 

Gargarisme, m, (popular), a drinky 
a “ drain,” or “ quencher.” (Fa¬ 
miliar) Faire des gargarisraes, 
to trill when singing. 

Gargarousse, f (popular and 
thieves’), throat, or ‘‘gutterlane 
face, or “mug.” (bailors’) Se 
suivor la — , to cat; to dnnky or 
“ to splice the maiubiacc.” 


Un r brise h. fair* plicr 1 ‘pouce, 

Rigi, rigo, riguingo, 

Avec 1c coeur en gargous.c, 

Rigi, rigo, riguuigo, 

Ah I riguingucttc. 

J. Richepih, La Mer. 

Gargousses de la canonni&re 

(popular), turnips, cabbages, or 
beans. 

Garibaldi, m. (familiar), red frock ; 
sort of hat. (Thieves’) Coup de 
—, blow given by bulling at one's 
stomach . 

Garnaffc , f (thieves’), farm. 

Garnaffier, in. (thieves’), firmer, 

. or “joskin.” 

Garnir (popular), se — le bocal, 
to eat , “ to grub.” See Masti* 
quer. 

Garrsison,/ (popular), lice, “grey- 
backed uns.” 







Gas, m. (familiar and popular), for 
gars, boy ; fdl<nv. Grand — , tall 
chap, Mauvais— , ill-temperedfcl - 
. (Roughs’) Gasdelagrinche, 
Faut pas frayer avec 9a, 
c est un — de la grinche, you must 
not keep company with the fellow , 
he is a thief, Un — qui flanche, 
a hawker, (Thieves’) Fabriquer 
un — a la flan, & la rencontre, or 
a la dure, to attack a man at night 
and rob him , 0 to jump a cove.” 

Gaspard, m. (popular), cunning 
fellow , or “ sharp file ; ” rat; cat , 
or “ long-tailed beggar.” Con¬ 
cerning this expression there is a 
bde that runs thus : A boy, during 
his first very short voyage to sea, 
had become so entirely a seaman, 
that on his return he had forgotten 
the name for a cat, and pointing 
to Fuss, asked his mother “ what 
she called that ’eie long-tailed 
beggar ? ” Accordingly, sailors, 
when they hear a freshwater tar 
discoursing too largely on nautical 
matters, are very apt to say, “ but 
how, mate, about that ’crc lonii- 
tailed beggar ? ” 0 


member of the Left whether in the 
Assemble Nationale or Senate, 

Gaudille. or gandiHe,/ (thieves’), 
sword , or “ poker.” 

Gaudineur, m, (popular), house 
decorator. Probably from gau- 
dir, to be tnerry, house decora¬ 
tors having the reputation of being 
light-hearted. 

Gaudissard, tn. (familiar), com¬ 
mercial traveller , from the name 
of a character of Balzac’s ; practi¬ 
cal joker ; jovial man, 

Gaudrioler (familiar), equivalent 
to “ dire des gaudrioles,” to make 
jests of a slightly licentious eha rac¬ 
ier, 

Gaudrioleur, tn. (familiar), one 
fond <?/gaudrioler (which see). 

Gaufres,/.//. (popular), faire des 
—, is said of pock-marked persons 
who kiss one another. MouJe h 
—, pock-marked face , or “crib- 
bage-faced.” 

Gaule,/. (popular), d’omnicroche, 
omnibus conductor. Une gaule, 
properly a pole. (Thieves’) 
Gaulcs de schtard, bars of a ceil 
window. 


Gateau, m. (popular), feuillcte, 
shoe out at the sole. (Thieves’) 
Avoir du —to get one's share of 
booty , “ to stand in.” 


Gdte-p&te. m. (populnr), redoubt¬ 
able wrestler. 


Gdter (popular), de l’eau, to void 
urine , “ to lag.” Se — la tailie, 
to become pregnant , or lumpy.” 

Gate use,/, (familiar), long garment 
worn over clothes to protect them 
from the dust. 


G&tismc, m. (familiar), stupidity . 
—- litt&airc, decaying state of 
literature. 


Gaucher, gauchier, m. (familiar), 


Gaul6, m. (popular), cider. 

Gaux, m. (thieves’), lice t u gyef- 
backed uns ; ' —picantis, lice xv 
clot hit: . Bosourcur les —, to kill 
lice. 

Gave, adj. an: /. (popular and 
thieves’), d?~unken man, “lush- 
ington ; ” stomach. 

Va encore k leave, 

Du cidre il faut 
Plein la jjavc, 

Du cidre il faut 
Pleiu l gaviot. 

Rjchepim. 

Etre —, to be intoxicated. See 
Pompette. 

Gav6, m, (thieves’), drunkard. 
Faire les gaves, to rov drunkards ; 
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Gavean — Gens . 


'to go <l bug-hunting.” (Popular) 
Gave, term of contempt applied to 
rich people. From gaver, to glut. 


y a dcs gens qui va en sapms, 

En omnibus ct cn tramways, 

tde« clampms, 

Des rich^rds, dcs muf’s, de- gaves. 

Richepin. 

Gaveau, m. (thieves’), tortiller le 
—, to kill one by strangulation. 

GaviolS. See Gave. 

Gaviot, m . (popular), throat; 
mouth. See Plomb. Figura¬ 
tively stomach. 

Mais quoi l ces ventrus sur leurs pieds 
N’pcuvent plus supporter leur gaviot. 

Richepin. 

Gavot. See Gave. 

Gavroche, m. (familiar), Paris 
street boy. Faire le —to talk or 
act as an impudent boy . 

Gay, adj. (thieves’), ugly; queer , 
or “rum.” 

Gaye. See Galiote. 

Gayet, m. (thieves’), horse, or 
“prad.” Termed also “gail.” 
La cognade h —, mounted police. 
Dcs gayets, rogues who prowl 
about the suburbs just outside the 
gates of Paris. 

C’etaient dcs rddeurs de barrier© . . . 
c’dtaient des gaycts .—Mimoires de Men * 
sicur Claude. 

Gaz, m. (popular), allumer son —, 
to look attentively , “to stag.” 
Eteindre son —, to sleep , “ to 
do.,s ; ” to die , “ to snufF it.” See 
Pipe. Prendre un coup de —, 
to have a dram of spirits. 

Gazette, f (familiar), lire la —, to 
eat twthtng. 

Gazier, m. (popular), humbug. 

Gazon, m. (popular), vrtg, or “peri¬ 
winkle;” hair, or “thatch.” 
N’avoir p.Us de — sur la plate- 


bande, or sur le pr<*, to be bald. 
See Avoir. Se ratisser le —, to 
comb of ids hair. 

Gazonner (popular), se faire — la 
plate-bande, to provide oneself 
with a wig. 

Gazouiller (popular), to steak; to 
sing; to stink . 

Oh ! la la ! 5a pazouille, dit Ctemence en 

se bouchant le ncz.—Z ola. 

Geant, m. (thieves’), montagne de 
—, gallows , “scrag,” “nobbing 
cheat,” or the obsolete expression 
“government sign-post.” 

0 

Geindre, m. (popular), journey 
man baker. Properly to groan 
heavily . 

Gendarme, m. (popular), red her - 
ring ; mixture of white wine , 
gum, and water; one-sou cigar; 
pressing iron. 

G6n6ral, m. (popular), le — mac¬ 
adam, the street , or “ drag.” 

Geneur, m . (familiar), bore . 

G6nisse,/!, wo manofbadcharacter. 
See Gadoue. 

Geniteur, m . (popular), father, 

Genou, m . (familiar), bald pale . 

Genre, m. (familiar), grand —, 
pink of fashion. C’est tout \ fait 
grand — , it is quite “the” thing. 
Se donner du —, to assume 
fashionable ways or manners in 
speech or dress ; to look affected . to 
have “ highfalutin airs.” 

Genreux, adj. and m , (familiar), 
elegant; fashionable, “dasher,” 
“ tsing tsing;” one who gives 
himself airs. 

Gens, m. pi. (popular), £tre de la 
soci&l dcs — dc lettres, to belong 
to a Inbc of swindlers who ex 
tort money 'y threatening letters, 
“ socketers.” 
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Gentilkomme sous-mann — Gibier. 
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Gentilhomme sous-marin, m. 
(popular), prostitute's bully , 
“ponce.” For synonyms see 
Poisson. 


Georget, m. (popular), waistcoat, 
benjy.” 

I-cs rupees et marquises leur fichent, les 
ures un qeorget, les autres unc lime ou 
aaut-<le*tire. qu’ils entrolcnt au barbaudicr 
de castu, ouh d’autresqui les veulcnt ablo- 
J ar £on de tA rgot. ( The ladies 
at ;f Wiz 'cs give them, seme a waistcoat , 
oJtcrs a shirt, ora pair of breccias, which 
Uc.' v t<ure to the hospital overseer, or to 
others who are willing to buy then:.) 

Gerbable, m. (thieves’), prisoner 
ivho is sure to be convicted , who is 
“ booked.” 

Gerbe, m. (thieves’), trials or 
patter; ” sentence . Planque de 

—» assize court . Le carre des 

petites gerbes, the police court. 

Gerbe, adj. (thieves’), senteticed ' or 
“booked.” 

« ^ qu ^ T i cnt du bagne oft il dtait 
VmocQ 24 * 0D ^ CS (c^damnd h 24 ans).— 

Etre — i\ vioeque, to be sentenced 
to penal servitude for life , or 
“ seltled.” 


Gerbement, m . (thieves’), trial: 
called also “ sapement.” 


La conversation roulait sur les camaradcs 
quMftaicnt au pr C, s>x r ceux qui etaient en 
gci bement (jugrmcat),—V idocq. 

Gerber (thieves’), to sentence. 

vr J e vo j!) Par la Ci L ^nc } avee cinq 
voL <niaJiQ-,s, truis assusmats, dont le plus 
recent eouccme deux riches bour^eoi* . 
tu iejas gerbe h la passe.— Balzac. 


Gerberie, f (thieves’), court of 
justice. 


Gerbier, tn. (thieves’), judge, or 
“beak;” barrister , or “mouth¬ 
piece.” Mec dcs gerbiers, execu¬ 
tioner. 

Gerbierres, f pi. (thieves’), skele¬ 
ton keys, or “ screws.” 

Gerce, f (thieves’), wife, or “ mol- 


lisher;” mattress; (popular) wo¬ 
man with unnatural passions. 
Un qui s’est fait poisser la —, a 
Sodotnist. 

Germanie, f, aller en —. See 
Aller. 

Germiny, tn. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), Sodomist . From the name 
of a nobleman who a few years 
ago was tried for an unnatural 
olfence. 

Germinyser (familiar and popular), 
se faire — , to be a Sodomist . 

Gematie,yi (thieves’), farm. 

Gemaflier, m. (thieves’), farmer, 
or “joskin.” 

G6rontocracie, f. (familiar), nar¬ 
row-mindedness. 

Gesier, m. (popular), throat. Se 
laver le — , to drink. 

Gesseur, m. (popular), fussy man; 
eccentric man , a “rum un’.” 

Gesseuse, f (popular), prude; 
female who gives herself airs. 

Gestes. See Accentuer. 

Get, geti, tn. (thieves’), reed, cane . 

G — g, m. (popular), avoir du —, to 
have good sense , “ to know what’s 
o’clock,” “to be up to a trick or 
two.” 

Gi, orgy (thieves’), yes. or “ usher.” 

Gibasses, f. pi. (popular), large 
skinny breasts. 

Gibelotte de gouttiere,yC (popu¬ 
lar), cat stnv. 

Gibeme, /. (popular), the behind. 
See Vasistas. 

Gibier, m. (popular), k commir* 
saire, woman of disorderly or 
drunken habits; — de Cayenne, 
incorrigible thief, or, “gallows’ 
bird. ” 
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Giboyer — Girafe. 


iboyer, m. (literary), journalist 
of the worst sort. From a play by 
Emile Augier. 

Gibus, m. (familar), hat , or “stove 
pipe.” See Tubard. 

Gigolette, /. (popular), girl of the 
lower orders who leads a more 
than fast life, and is an assiduous 
frequenter of low dancing-halls . 

Si tu veux 2 trc ma gigolette, 

Moi, jc serai ton gigolo. 

Parisian Song. 

Gigolo, m. (popular), fast young 
man of the lower orders , a kind of 
“ ’Arry,” the associate of a gigo- 
lette (which see). 

Gigot, m. (popular), large thick 
hand, “ mutton fist.” 

Gigue et jon ! bacchanalian excla • 
motion of sailors. 

Larjrue Tdcoute ! Bittc et bouse! 

Largue l'6coute ! Gigue et jon ! 

Largue l'ecoutc ! on s’y fout des bosses, 
Chez la mere Barbe-en-jonc. 

Richkpin, La Mer. 


fession, he mshed from the place 
in a frenzy, exclaiming, “ Good 
God 1 and have I been sitting all 
this while with a hangman?” Un 
— h. la mode, opulent breasts. 
(Familiar) Un—encoeur , a dandy, 
or “ masher.” 

Amantha, que Corbois aval* complete- 
ment perdue de vue, etait aux Bouffes et 
faisait la joie des gilets cn cceur. —E. 
Monteil. 

Gille, m. (popular), faire —, to run 
away , “to slope,” “bolt.” See 
Patatrot. The expression is old. 

Jupin leur fit prendre le saut, 

Et contraignit dp faire gille, 

Le grand Typhon jusqu'en Sidle. 

Scarron. 

Faire — deloge (obsolete), to de - 
camp. 

Gilmont, m. (thieves’), waistcoat, 
or “ benjy.” 

Gilquin, m. (popular), coup de —, 
bloao with the fist, a <l bang,” or 
u biff ” (Americanism). 


Gilboque, m. (thieves’ and cads’), 
biiLards. Termed “spoof” in 
the English slang. 

Gilet, m. (popular), s’emplir le —, 
to eat or drink. Avoir le — 
double de flanelle is said of one 
who has comforted hinisdf with a 
plate of thick , hot soup. The 
English use the term “flannel” 
or “hot flannel” for a comfort¬ 
ing drink of a hot mixture of gin 
and beer with nutmeg, sugar, 
Acc. According to the Slang 
Dictionary there is an anecdote 
told of Goldsmith helping to drink 
a quart of “flannel*’ in a night- 
house, in company with George 
Parker, Ned Shuter, and a de- 
murc, grave looking gentleman, 
wbo continually introduced the 
words “crap,” “stretch,” “scrag,” 
ami “ swin';.” Upon the Doctor 
asking who this strange person 
might be, and being told his pro- 


Gimbler (sailors’), to moan. Le 
vent gimble, the wind moans , 
roars. 

Bon! qu’il gimble tant qu'il voudra dans 
les agrfcs t 

Nous en avons troussi bien d’autres au plus 

„ , Vres. 

Ce n est peu encore Iua tjui verra notre quill.*. 

Souffle, souffle, mon vieux 1 souffle k goule 
dcarquilie I 

Richepin, La Mer. 

Gin (thieves’), a son—, see! behold! 
This expression lias been repro¬ 
duced in the spelling of my infor¬ 
mant, an associate of thieves. 

Gin gin, m. (popular), good seme ; 
behind. SeeVasistas. 

Ginginer (popular), lo make on Is 
dress bulge cut; to ogle ; to flirt. 

Ginglard, ginglet, or ginguet, 
m. (popular), thin sour wine. 

Girafe, f (popular), grande —, 
petite —, spiral flights of steps, in 




misty 


G irojle — Glaviot. 



the Seine swimming baths, with a 
lower and upper lay:ding serving 
as diving platforms . 

Girofle, adj. (thieves’), pretty , 
“chmber.” Larguo —, pretty 
girl , or “dimbermort.” 

Girofier'e, f. (thieves’), amiability . 

Girofleter (popular), to smack one's 
face, 1 ‘ to warm the wax of one’s 
ear.” Synonymous of “donner 
du sucre de giroflee.” 

Girole (thieves’), expression of as¬ 
sent : so be it, “ usher.” 

Ilya deux menees d -i roads en ma henne 
et deux omics en mon guculard, que j'ai 
d^railldej sur lc trimar ; bions les faire rif- 
foder, veuxtu ?—Girole, etbcnisoitle grand 
havre qui m’a fait rencontrer ri chcuatre 
occasion .—Le Jargon de VArgot. ( There 
are tv j dozen ha. if pc nee in nty purse and 
t:vo hens in my -wallet, -which I haze 
caught on the read ; zve will cook them, if 
you like ? — Certainly, and blessed be the 
Almighty who ma : me /all in -with such 
a biece of good luck.) 

Gironde, adj. and f (thieves’), 
gentle ; prett y , “ dimber ; ” pretty 
woman or girl, “ dhnbermort.” 
Also a girl of biid character. a 
“ burner.” 


Giron din, m. (thieves’), simple- 
minded fellow , “ Hat,” or (t jay.” 
Lc — a donntJ, “ the jay has been 
flapped.” 

Girondine, f. (threves’), handsome 
young girl, or u dimberniort.” 

Gite, m. (popular), dans le _ 

something of the best. ,An allusion 
to gltc a la noix, savoury morsel of 

Gitrc (thieves 1 ), / have. 


Gitre mouchailUS le babiilard.— Le Jar¬ 
gon de TA it k.. e icoked at the 

w.) 


Giverner (popular), to prvv. l at'jui 
at night. 


Givcrneur, //;. (popular), cite who 
prowls at night; (thieves’) —de 
refroidis, o?u u ho drives a hearse. 



Glace, f. and vt. (familiar and 
popular), passer devant la —, to 
enjoy gratis the favours of a pros¬ 
titute at a brothel ; to pay for the 
reckoning at a cafi. An allusion 
to the large looking-glass behind 
the counter. (Popular) Un —, 
glass of wine. Sucer un —, to 
drink a glass of wine. 

Glac6, adj. (popular and thieves’), 
pendu, street lamps used till they 
•were superseded by the present gas 
lamps. A few are still to be seen 
in some lanes of old Paris. 

Les pendus glacis, ce sont ces grosrtfvcr- 
b&rcs «\ auatre faces de vitre verte carries 
comme dcs places . . . ce sont ces rever- 
fccres abolis qui pendent au bout d’une 
corde accrochde b. un bras de potcnce.— 
KicHiiriN, Lc Pave. 

Glaci&re pendue, f (thieves’). 
See Glace. 

Glacis, m. (popular), se passer un 
—, to drink , “ to take something 
damp,” or “to moisten one’s 
chaffer.” See Rincer. 

Gladiateur, m. (military), shoe. An 
ironical allusion to the fleetness 
of the celebrated racer Gladiateur. 

Glaire, f. (popular), pousser sa —, 
to talk, “to jaw.” As-tu fini de 
pousser ta —, don't talk so r:u //, 
which may be rendered by the 
Americanism, “don’t shoot off 
your mouth.” 

Glaive, m. (freemasons’), carving • 
knife; (thieves *) guillotine. Pas¬ 
ser sa bilie au —, to be guillotined. 
See Fauchfc. 

Glaiver (thieves’), to guillotine. 
Glao (Breton cant), rain. 

Glaou (Breton cant), firebrands. 

Glas, m. (popular), dull man with 
a dismal sort of conversation, 
“ croaker.” 

Glaviot, . {popular), ex 2 m ctctalio#, 
or “gob.” 
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Glavioter — Gob ante. 


lavioter (popular), to expectorate. 


Gniaffer (popular), 


<S L 

to work clumsily. 


Glavioteur, m. (popular), man 
who expectorates. 

Glier, glinet, m. (thieves’), devil , 
“ ruflin.” From sanglier, a wild 
boar. Le — t’entrolle en son 
pasclin, the drvil take you to his 
abode l 

Glissant, in. (thieves’), soap. 


Glisser (popular), to die , “ to stick 
one’s spoon in the wall,” “ to kick 
the backet,” or “ to snuff it,” See 
Pipe. 

Globe, vi. (popular), head , or 
“nut,” see Tronche; stomach. 
S’etre fait arrondir le to have 
become pregnant , or ‘ ‘ lumpy. ” 

Glouglouter (popular), to drink, 
to wet one’s whistle.” See 
Rincer. 


Glousser (popular), to talk , “ to 
jaw.” 


Gluant, m. (cads’ and thieves’), 
ptnts; baby , “kinchin.” 


Paralt que i’suia dab’! ca m’csbloque. 
bn p tit sale, h. nv.ji l saiaud ! 

Ma rouchi’ doit batt’ la berloque. 
tin gluant, 5a n’f 'rait pas mon blot. 

Richupin. 


Gluau, m. (popular), expectoration. 
(Thieves’) Poser un —, to arrest , 
“to smug.” See Piper. Gluau, 
properly a twig smeared over with 
bird-lime. 


Gniasse (cads’ and thieves’), mon 
—, 1 , myself “No. 1.” Ton — , 
thou, thee. Son — , he, him; 2 , 
myself Un — , a fellow, a “cove.” 
Un bon —, a good fellow, a 
“brick.” 

Gniff, adj. (popular), ce vin est —, 
that wine is clear. 

Gniol, gniole, gnolle, adj. (popu¬ 
lar), silly ; dull-witted. Es-tu 
assez — 1 how silly , or what a 
“ flat ” you are ! 

On voulait nous ir ettre Si la manque pour 
lui (nous le fairc livrer), nous nc sommes pas 
des gnioles !— Balzac. 

Gnognotte, f (familiar and popu¬ 
lar). The expression has passed 
into the language; thing of little 
worth , “ no great scratch.” 

Ce farceur de Mcs-Bottcs, vers la fin de 
Y6t6, avail cu Ic true d’epouscr pour df: 
vrai une dame, trfes ddeatic dejk, mais qui 
possedait de beaux restes ; oh ! unu dame 
dc la rue dcs Martyrs, pas de la gnognotte 
de barri£rc.—Z ola, VAssommoir. 

Gnol-Chy (popular), abbreviation 
of Eatignolles-Clichy. 

Gnole,/. (popular), slap, “clout,” 
“wipe;” or, as the American* 
have it, “ biff,” Abbreviation of 
torgnole. 

Gnon, m. (popular), blow, “clout,” 
“ bang,” or “ wipe ; ” bruise , or 
“mouse.” 


Glutouse, f (thieves’), face , or 
“mug.” 

Gnac, m. (popular), quarrel. 

Gnaflte, adj. (popular), clumsily 
done. 

Gnafle, f (popular), bad throw . 
Apr£s — raffle, constant ill-luck. 

Gniyff, m. (familiar), bad workman ; 
writer or journalist of the worst 
description ; (shoemakers’) z. : ek¬ 
ing shoemaker. 


Gnouf-gnouf, m. (theatrical), 
monthly dinner of the actors of 
the Palais Royal Theatre. When 
ceremonious, the members arc 
called, “ Gnouf-gnoufs d’Alle 
magne; ” when baccha u ban, 
“Gnouf-gnoufs de Pologne.” 

Go, parler en —, is to use that syl¬ 
lable to disguise words. 

Gobage, m. (popular), love. 

Gobantc, f. (popular), attractive 
woman. Fr<'-u gobu, to like. 
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Gobbe, gobelol, (thieves’), 

chalke. 

Gobelet, m. (thieves’), etre sons !e 
—, to be in prison , or “put away/’ 

Gobelin, m. (thieves’), thimble . 
Gobelot See Gobbe. 

Gobe-mouches, m. (thieves’), spy , 
“nark,” or “nose.” 

Gobe-prune, m. (thieves’), tailor. 
Termed also pique-poux, and in 
the English slang a “cabbage 
contractor,” “steel-bar driver,” 
“ button catcher.” 

Gober (familiar and popular), to 
like ; to love ; to please. J e te gobe, 
you please me ; I life you. Gober 
la ch&vre, or — son boeuf, to get 
angry) “ to get one’s monkey up,” 
“ to lose one’s shirt,” “to get into 
a scot” Termed “to be in a 
swot ” at Shrewsbury School. Se 
—, to have a high opinion of one - 
self; to love oneself too much. 

Non, non. pas de cabotinv Le vieux 
Bose dtait toujours £ri$ ; Prullicrcs se go- 
bait trop.— Zola, Nana. 

I>a —, to be the victim ; to have to 
pay for others ; to be ruined; to 
believe a false assertion. Synony¬ 
mous, in the latter sense, of the 
old expression, “gober le mor- 
cenu.” 

Mais je nc suis pas homrae i gober le 
morccau.—M olilIke, Ecolg des Fenur.es. 

Cent pas plus loin, lc cameiot a recom¬ 
mence sou true, aprfcs avoir ri, avee sou 
copain, dcs pantos qui la potent!~ Rjche- 
hn. (A At* ; id red steps further the sharper 
again tries his dodge, after laughing with 
his churn at the flats who take it in.) 

Si nous echouons, e’est raoi qui la 
^obc, if we fail , I shall be made 
responsible. 

Gobeson, v:. (thieves’), drinking- 
glass , or “flicker cup ; chalice. 

Gobet, m. (popular), piers of beef, 
“ a bit o’ bull.” Had formerly the 
signification of dainty bit . 


Laisse-moi faire, nous on mangcrons de 
bons gobets ensemble. — Lauteroche, 
Crispin Mid coin. 

Gobet, disorderly workman. Mau- 
vais —, scamp , or “ bad egg. 

Gobette, /. (thieves’), drinking- 
glass , or “flicker.” Payer la 
to stand treat. 

Gobeur, m, (familiar), credulous 
man , “flat.” 

Gobichonnade, f (familiar and 
popular), gormandizing. 

Gobichonner (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), se —. to regale oneself. 

II se sentit capaLle dcs plus gran des 
ISchetds pour continuer & gobichonner.— 
Balzac. 

Gobichonneur, m gobichon- 
neuse, f (familiar and popular), 
gormandizer , “grand paunch.” 

Gobilleur, m. (thieves’), juge d'in- 
strue lion, a magistrate who in¬ 
structs cases , and privately ex¬ 
amines prisoners before trial. 

Gobseck, m. (familiar), miser , 
“ skinflint,” or “ hunks.” One of 
the characters of Balzac’s Co ml die 
Humaine. 

Godaille,/. (popular), amusement; 
indulgence in eating and drinking. 

On doit travailler, 9 a ne fait pus un 
doutc : sculcxnent quanu on se trouve r.vcc 
dcs arms, i i polite e passe # a\.un pout. 
Un ddsir de godaillc les avmt peu 
chatouillds et en^’ erjis to us les quaire.— 
Zola, L'Assontmcir. 

Godan, m. (popular), falsehood. 
Conn nitre 1 :—, to be widr-owcke, 
tiot easily duped, “ to know what s 
o'clock/’ Mo liter un — * 

quelqu’un, to seek to deceive one, 
or “best ” one. 

Godancer (popular), to allow one¬ 
self to be duped, “ to be done 
brown.” 

Godard, m. (popular), a husband 
who has Just becomt a father. 
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G oddam — Gomme. 



Goddam, or goddem, m. (popu¬ 
lar), Englishman . 

(Entrainant l’Anglais.) Maintenant, al¬ 
iens joncr dts bibelots . . . vuilit un god¬ 
dam qui va y allcr d’autatii. — P. M ahaun. 

Godet, m. (popular), drinking 
glass. A common expression 
among tire lower orders, and a very 
old one. 

Godiche, adj. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), simple-minded^ foolish. 

Quc tu es done godiche, Toinon, do 
venir to us les matins commc 9a.— Ga- 

VAUNI. 

Go dill er (popular), to be merry; 
to be carnally excited. 

Godilleur, m. (popular), man who 
is fond of the fair sex , a “ mol- 
rower,” or " beard-splitter.” 

Godillot, m. (popular), ifiilitary 
shoe. From the name of the 
maker; (military) recruit , or 
Johnny raw.” 

Godiveau ranee, m. (popular), 
stingy man. 

Tu peux pcn r .er si je le traitc de codi- 
veau ranee chan UC fois qu’il mc refuse un 
petit cadeau.—E. Mont .il. 

Goffeur, m. (thieves’), locksmith. 
From the Celtic goff, a smith. 

Gogaille,/ (popular), banquet. 

Gogo, m. (familiar), simple-minded 
man who invests his capital hi 
swindling concerns^ “gull; ” man 
easily fleeced. 

9 Quand les aJIumeurs de I'HOtel des 
Vcntcs eurent jugc le gogo cn complet 
% il y cut un arrfit momentantf 
paruii les enchfercs interess^cs.— A. Sikven. 

(Popular) Gogo , greenhorn) * * flat.” 
The term, with this signification, 
is hardly slang. Villon uses it in 
hiu Ballade de Villon ct de la 
Crosse Margot (15th century). 

Wiat, m'auiei le poing sur mnn tommet, 
Gogo mo dit, c' oic fterf. 1c junbot. 
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Gcgotte, adj. (popular), spiritless ; 
weak; bad. From gogo. Avoir 
la vue , to have a weak sight. A 
corruption of cocotte, disease of 
the eyes. 

Goguenau, gogueno, goguenot, 
m. (military), tm car. holding one 
litre ) used by soldiers to maize coffee 
or soup ; also howitzer ; (military 
and popular) privy. Passer la 
jambe a Thomas —, to empty the 
privy tub. Hirondelle de —, 
low street-walker) or “ draggle- 
tail. ” See Gadoue. 

Goguette, f. (popular), vocal so¬ 
ciety; wine-shop. Eire en —, to 
be merrily inclined; to be enjoying 
oneself the bottle being the chief 
factor in the source of enjoyment. 

Goguetter (popular), to make merry. 
From tire old word goguette, 
amusement . 

Goguettier, ?n. (popular), mem¬ 
ber of a vocal society. 

Goinfre, m. (thieves’), precentor. 
An allusion to his opening his 
mouth like that of a glutton. 

Goipcr (thieves’), to prowl at right 
for evil purposes , “ quaerens quern 
devoret. ” 

Goipeur, nu (thieves’), night thief. 

Goipeuse, f. (thieves’), prostitute 
who prowls about the country. 
See Gadoue. 

Goitreux, m. (familiar), silly fellow; 
man devoid of all intellectual pricer . 
Synonymous of cretin. 

Goje (Breton cant), well; yes. 

Golgother (familiar), to give one¬ 
self the airs of a martyr. The 
allusion is obvious. 

Gomberger (thieves’), to reckon. 

Gombeux, adj. (popular), nasty. 

Gc mine, f (familiar), fashion ; rie- 
gana, “swelldom,” La haul© 
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Gommeuse — Gommeux. 



— , the <s pink ” of fashion . Eire 
dc Ja —, to be a dandy , a 
y masher.” Sec Gommeux. 
The term formerly signified ex¬ 
cellence, and was used specially 
in reference to wine. 

Mais non pas d’un pareil trdsor, 

Que cette souveraine gomrae. 

Pamasze des Muses. 

Gommeuse, f (familiar), showily 
dressed girl or woman. a 
ic dasher. 

Gommeux, adj. and m. (familiar), 
pretty ; dandy . 

C*£tait clle qai, pour la premiere fois, 
recevant un de ses amant^ asliqud des 
picds a la tete, empe.^, cird, frcttd, tir<£, 

■'"'-mblant, cn deux mots, trempd dans de la 
gorwne arabiquc en dissolution, avait diL 
de lui : un gommeux ! Le pctit-crev£ avait 
un succcsseur.—E. Monteil, Conubois. 

The different appellations corre¬ 
sponding to various periods are 
as follows :—Under Louis XIV., 
“mouchar, muguet, petit-maitre, 
talon-rouge.” After the revolution 
of X793» “muscadin.” Under the 
government of the Directoire from 
’95 to *99, “ incroyable, merveil- 
leux.” Then from the Restoration 
corne in succession, “mirliflor, 
elegant, dandy, lion, fashionable, 
an 1 gandin.’ 1 Under the Third 
Empire, “cocodes, crevt*, petit- 
crcvc, col-casse.” From 1S70 to 
the present day, ‘'gommeux, lui» 
sant, poisseux, bonding pschut- 
teux, exhumgratine, foucheur, 
and finally Mearre.” The English 
have the terms "swell, gorger, 
masher,” and the old expression 
“ flasher,” mentioned in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from the Eng¬ 
lish Supplementary Glosscuy :— 

They are reckoned the Hashers of the 
place, yet everybody laughs at them for 
their u-s, affectations, and ton is n graces 
aid ii:;pertinc-i0.s.—M aD.\’IK p’AruLAV, 
JJin ry. 

The Spectator termed * dandy a. 



"Jack-pudding,” and Goldsmith 
calls him a “ macaroni,” "The 
Italians,” he says, “ are extremely 
fond of a dish they call macaroni, 
, . . and as they consider this 
as the summnm bonum of all good 
eating, so they figuratively call 
everything they think elegant and 
uncommon macaroni. Our young 
travellers, who generally catch the 
follies of the countries they visit, 
judged that the title of macaroni 
was very applicable to a clever 
fellow; and accordingly, to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves as such, they 
instituted a club under this de¬ 
nomination, the members of which 
were supposed to be the standards 
of taste . The infection at St. 

James’s was soon caught in the 
City, and we have now macaronies 
of every denomination, from the 
Colonel of the Train’d-Bands 
down to the printer’s devil or 
errand-boy. They indeed make 
a most ridiculous figure, with hats 
of an inch in the brim, that do 
not cover, but lie upon the head ; 
with about two pounds of fictitious 
hair, formed into what is called* a 
club , hanging down their shoul¬ 
ders, as white as a baker’s sack ; 
the end of the skirt of their com 
reachiug not down to the first 
button of their breeches. . . . 
Such a figure, essenced and per¬ 
fumed, with a bunch of lace stick¬ 
ing out under its chin, puzzle.- the 
common passenger to determine 
the thing s stx; and many have 
said, by your leave 9 madam , with¬ 
out intending to give offence.” 

The Americans give the name 
of “dude” to one who apes the 
manners of swells. It may be 
this word originated from a com¬ 
parison between the tight ar-d 
light-coloured trousers sported by 
swells, and the stem of a pipe 
termed “dudeen” by the iri^h. 






Gomorrhe -— Gosselin. 
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bmpare the French expression 
“boudine,” literally sausage-like, 
for a swell in tight clothing. 


Monte ^ sur deux tr^tcaux, I'illostre 
Tabarin 

Amusoit autrefois et la nymphe etlegooce. 

La Fontaine, R ago tin. 


Gomorrhe, m. (familiar), un emi¬ 
gre de —, Sodomite. 


Gonse a ecailles, women's bully , 
“ponce.” See Poisson. 


Gonce, gonse, gonze,#;. (thieves’), 
maity or “cove.” 

Goncesse, gonzesse,/ (thieves’), 
woman y “ hay-bag, cooler, or 
shakes ter.” 

Goncier, or gonce, m. (thieves’), 
man 9 or “cove.” 

Gondol6, adj. (thieves’ and popu¬ 
lar), avoir Fair —, to look ill. Un 
horame —, high-shouldered man. 

Gonfle-bougres, m. (thieves’), 
beans, the staple food of pri¬ 
soners. 


Gonfler. See Ballon. (Popular) 

Se —, to be elated. 


Mon vieux, c'que tu peux t’gonfer 
dc ; igner ces coupes Renaissance !—A-- 
Crt du Ptuplt. 17 Aotit, 18 36 . 


be — le jabot, to look conceited. 


Tu es un bon artiste, c*c: t vrai, mais 
vrai aussi, tu te gonfles trop le jabot.— e! 
Monteil. 


Gonsal£, m. (thieves’), man, or 
“cove.” Si le — fait de lTiar- 
monarls, il Taut le balancarguer 
dans la vassares, if the man is 
not quid , we'll throw him into 
the water. 


Gonsier, or gadouille, m. (popu¬ 
lar), an individual, “ owe.” 

Gonsse, m. (police and thieves’), 
fool, “flat.” 

Vous £tes un gonsse, monsieur, raur- 
mura le chef k 1’agent porteur du bijou, 

3 u’il lui arracha aussitSt. ~Mt moires de 
lonsieur Claude. 

Gonzesse. See Goncesse. 

Gorge, /. (thieves’), a case Jor 
implements. 

Gorgniat, m. (popular), dirty man, 
a “chatty "fellow. 

Gose, m. (popular), throat , or 
“ red lane.” Abbreviation of 
gosier. 

Gosse, m. and f. (general), child, 
“kid.” Ah 1 l’affrcux gosse I 
pialle-t’y ! Asseyez - vous des- 
sus 1 et qu’ 5a finissc ! The hor¬ 
rible child l how he does squall! 
Sit upon him , and let there be an 
end of it. This seemingly uncha¬ 
ritable wish is often expressed in 
thought, if not in speech, in 
France, where many children are 
petted and spoilt into insufferable 
tyrants. 


Gonsarcs, m . (thieves’), man. A 
form of gonse. 

Gonse, m. (thieves’ and popular), 
man , or “ cove.” 

Elle va ramasscr dans lea ruisse*ux des 
ha lies 

]>5 bona mots dc3 courtauds les pointes 
triviales, 

Dont au bout du Pont-Ncuf au son dtt 
uoubourio. 


Arrive l’enfant de la mains tjni pleute. 
Au lieu de lui dire: Ah! le joli enfant, 
m?me quand il pleure, on croirait entendre 
la voix de la Patti. . . Maintenant re n'est 

plus ^a, I’on dit : Ah 1 I’aiTreux gosse I 
Pialle.-ry! . . . cn v'la u:\ qui cric ! . . . 
pour u xl a aval6 la pratique & Therfaa 1 
—Lts Locutions 1 7. icasts. 

Gosselin, m. (popular), a 7 ad; a 
young man, or “covey in English 
slang. 
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Gossclinc — Goujon tier. 



Gosseline,/. (popular and thieves’), 
ye ung maiden. F ignole — , preity 
lass . 

Gossemar, m. (popular), child, cr 
“ kid.” A form of gosse. 

Gossier, m . See Gonce. 


quisedit^rar/ren patois normnnd, 
et qui vient de wasp: pared a 
l’insecte de ce nom, le gouepeur 
erre gh et 1&, butinant pour vivre.” 
Gouapeur, ironical appellation 
given by lazy prisoners to those 
who work . 


t 


Got, m ., for gau (thieves’), louse, 
or “gold-backed un.” 

Gotcur, m. (popular), whore-mon¬ 
ger, “mutton-monger, molrower, 
beard-splitter, or rip.” 

Gouache, f (popular), face , phy¬ 
siognomy, or “mug.” See 
Tronche. 

Goualante, gouasante, f. 

(thieves’), song ; street hawker. 
Les goualantes avec leurs bag- 
nioles, the hawkers with their 
hand-barrows. 

Goualer (thieves’), to sing, “to 
“lip;” — is. la chienlit, to cry 
out thieves l In the slang of 
English thieves, “ to give hot 
beef.” 

Goualeur, m., goualeuse, /. 

(thieves’), singer , “chanter.” 

Die done, la goualeuse, est-ce que tu ne 
va^ pas nous goualer une dc trs ;cua- 
lantcs t—E. Sue, Lrr Mystires de Paris. 


Gouapeuse,/. (general), dissolute 
woman fond of good cheer. 

GouSper (popular), to lead the life 
of a gouapeur (which see); also 
to lead a vagrant life. 

J’ai commc un brouillard de souvenir 
d’avoir goiiep^ dans mon cnfancc avec un 
vieux chifionnier qui m'assommait de coups 
de croc.—E. Sue. 

GouSpeur. See Gouapeur. 
Gouffier (obsolete), to eat . 

Gougnottage, tn. (common). 
Rigaud says : “ Honteuse cohabi¬ 
tation d’une femme avec unt autre 
femme.” 

Gougnotte, f (common). See 
Gougnottage. 

Gougnotter. See Gougnottage. 

Gouille,/ (popular), envoyer a la 
—, to summarily get rid of a bore ; 
to send a bore to the deuce. 


Gouape, f (popular), laziness; 
..runken and disorderly state; 
\*nc who leads a lazy or dissolute 
lif ; a reprobate; thief .ox “prig.” 
bee Grinche. 

Gouiper (popular), to lead a dis¬ 
orderly lift; to prowl about lazily, 
“ to mike ; ” to tramp. 

Gouapeur, gouGpeur (general), 
lazy man ; vagabond; debauchee. 

Sun* pafies, sans lime, plcin de crotto, 
Au&si rupin qu’un ploogcur, 

Un soir un gouepenr en ribute 
Toirtbe en iiimc avec un voleur. 

VlDOCQ. 

Michel Gays, “Je suis convaincu 
i;uo la racmc de cc mot est gulp*, 


Gouiilon, m. (popular), street boy , 
or street crab . 

Goujon, m. (general), dupe, or 
“gull ;”girfs bully , or “Sunday 
man.” For synonyms see Pois¬ 
son. Un — d’h6mtal, a leech. 
Avaler le —, to die, “ to snulf 
it.” See Pipe. Ferrer le —, to 
cause one to fall into a trap, to 
make one swallow the bait . Lach er 
son —, to vomit, “to cascade,” 
“to shoot the cat,” or “to cast 
up accounts.” 

Goujonner (popular), to deceive, 
“to best,” “to do.” Literally 
to make one swallow *he bait like a 
gudgeon . 
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Goule, f (popular), throat , or 
“ gutter lane mouth , or “ -attle- 
trap.” Old form of gueule used 
in the expression, now obsolete, 
Faire peter la goule, to speak. 

Goulot, m. (popular), mouth , or 
“rattle-trap throat, or “ gutter 
lane.” Jouer du —, to drink 
heavily , “ to swill.” Se rincer le 
— , io drink, “ to wet one’s 
whistle.” See Rincer. Trouil- 
lotet du —, to have an offensive 

breath. 

Goulu, m. (thieves’), a stove; a 
veil. Properly greedy, glutton. 

Goupinage, m. (thieves’), work, 
“ graft thieving, “ faking.” 

Goupine, f. (cads’ and thieves’), 
head, or “nut,” see Tronche; 
(popular) quaint dress . 

Goupin6, adj. (popular), mal —- t 
badly dressed. 

Goupiner (thieves’), to steal, “to 
nick.” See Grinchir. 

Eu roulant de vergne en vergne 
Pour apprendre 5. goupiner. 

ViDOCQ. 

Goupiner les poivriers, to rob 
drunkards ; — & la desserte, to 
Steal plate from a dining-room in 
the following manner :— 

D’autres bonjouriers ne se mettent en 
can.pagne qu’aux approchcs du diner: 
ceux lii ^aisisccnt le moment oh rargenterie 
vient d’Ctrc pos^e sur la tabic. I Is entrent 
et cn un clin d’oeil ils la font difp^xaitre.— 
Vidocq, 

Goupiner, to do. 

La 1 argue est fine . . . et quo goupine- 
t-clln? tile est £tablie. . . die gdre une 
tnaison.—B alzac. 

Gcupmeur k la desserte, tn. 
(thieve*’). See Goupiner. 

Qoupline,/. (thieves'), Pint. 

Gcur, m. (‘hieves’), jug ; — de 
pivois, jugful of wine. 


Gourd, m. (thieves’), fraud; de - 
ceit; swindling; (Breton cant) 
good; well. 

Gourdago (Breton can t),food. 

Gourde, f (popular), simpleton , 
“flat.” 

Gourd6, m. (popular ),fooi, “flat,” 
or “duffer.” 

Gourdement(popularand thieves’), 
much, or, as the Irish say, 
“neddy '"very. 

Ils piaussent dans les pioles, morfient 
et pictcnt si gourdement, que toulime en 
bourdonne. —LeJargondel’Argoi. ( They 
sleep in the taverns , eat and drink ±o 
much that everything resounds with it.) 

Gourer, or gourrer (popular and 
thieves’), to deceive, “ to kid ; ” to 
swindle, “ to stick.” The word 
is old. 

Pour gourrer les pauvres gens, 

Qui lcur babil veulent croire. 

Pamasse dcs Muses. 

Se — , to be mistaken ; to assume 
a jaunty, self-satisfied air. 

C*est la raison pourquoi qu’ je m’ goure, 
Mon gniasse est bath : j'ai un chouett* 
moure. 

Richbpin. 

Goureur, m. (thieves’), deceiver ; 
cheat, or “ cross-biter — de la 

haute, swell mobsmen. Goureurs, 
rogues who assume a disguise io 
deceive the public, and who sell in¬ 
ferior articles at exorbitant prices . 
The sham sailor, with rings in 
his ears, who has just rclmned 
from a loDg cruise, and off rs 
parrots or smuggle l havannahs 
for sale, the false countryman, 
&c., are goureurs. 

Goureuse, /. (thieves’), female 
deceiver or cheat. 

Gourgandin, //;. (familiar), a man 
too fond of cocottes. Vieux —, old 
debauchee, old “ rip.” 

Gourgandinage, m. (popular), 
disreputilU way of living. 
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Gourgandiner (popular), to lead a 
dissolute life. From gourgandine, 
a girl or woman of lax morals. 

Gourganer (popular), to be in 
prison , eating “gourganes,” or 
beans. 

Gourgaud, m. (military), recruit 
or “ Johnny raw.” 

Gourgoussage, m. (popular), 

grumbling. 

Gourgousser (popular), to grumble. 

Gourgousseur, m. (popular), 

grumbler , or “c*ib biter.” 

Court (popular), a son —, pleased. 
The word is old, Villon uses it :— 

L’hostesse fut bien h. son gourt, 

Car, quand vint h. compter l’escot, 

Le seigneur ne dist oneques mot. 

Gouspin, or goussepain, m. 
(popular), malicious urchin. 

II en tira Ie corps dun chat : “ Tiens dit 
\ft gossc. 

Au troquet, liens, void de quoi faire un 
. lap-n." 

fuis it prit son pent couteau de gousse¬ 
pain, 

E>«£poiiilla le greflier, et lui fit sa toilette. 
Richepin, La Chanson dcs Cucux. 

Gouspiner (popular), to wander 
hu.lv about, “to mike.” From 
gouspin, a malicious urchin. 

Gousse, f (theatrical), l a —, 
monthly banquet of the actor g. of 
the Vaudeville Theatre. See rfos- 
selin. 

Gousser (popular), to eat , “to 
grub.” See Mastiquer. 

Gousset, m. (popular), armpit . 
Properly fob. Avoir le — perce, 
to be penniless, “to be a quisby.” 
Repuiisser du —, to emit a dis¬ 
agreeable odour of humanity. 

GoOt, m. (popular), faire passer, 
or faire perdre it quelqu’un le — 
du pam, to kill one, “ Lo cook 
one’s goose.” 


Goutte, f. (popular), marchand de 
— , retailer of spirits. (Familiar 
and popular) Goutte militaire, a 
certain disease termed in the 
English slang “French gout,” 
or “ ladies’ fever.” 

Goutti&re, f. (familiar), lapin de 
—, a cat, “ long-tailed beggar.” 

Gouvemement, m. (popular), 
mon —, my wife , “my old 
woman,” or “my comfortable 
impudence.” 

Goye, m. (popular),^/; dupe. 

Graffagnade, f (familiar), bad 

painting. 

Graffigner (popular), to take; to 
seize, “ to nab to scratch. 

Graffin, m. (popular), rag-picker, 
“bone-grubber,”or “tot-picker.” 

Graigaille, f. (popular), bread* 
“soft tommy, or bran,” 

Graillon, m. (familiar), dirty slat • 
temly zooman. That is, one who 
emits an odour of kitchen grease. 

Graillonneuse,/ (popular), woman 
who not being a washerwoman 
washes her linen at the public 
laundry. 

Grain, m. (familiar and popular), 
avoir un —, to be slightly crary, 
“to be a little bit balmy in one's 
crumpet” Avoir un prtit —, to 
be slightly tipsy , or “elevated,” 
See Pompette. (Popular) Un 
—» fi/ty’centime coin. Formerly 
a silver crown. Lcger dc deux 
grains (obsolete), an expression 
applied fonnerly to eunuchs. Un 
catholique & gros — (obsolete), 
the signification is given by the 
quotation :— 

On appclle catholique h gro* Kram, un 
liber tin, uu homrne peu a, qm ae vn k 
l cglise que par mai iere d':..quit. —Lb 
Roux, Diet. Ccmiqu*. 
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Graine, f (familiar and popular), 
debagne, thief*s offspring; (fami¬ 
liar) — de chou colossal, grand 
promises made with the object of 
swindling credulous persons ; — 
giberae, soldier's child; — d’dpi- 
nards, epaulets of field-officers. 
Avoir la — d’epinards, to be a field- 
officer. De la — d’andouilles is 
said of a number of small children 
in a group. 

Graissage, m., or graisse, f. 
(popular), money, “dust.” That 
which serves “ to grease the 
palm.” See Quibus. 

Graisse,/. (popular and thieves’), 
money, or “pieces.” See Quibus. 
(Thieves’) Volcr k la graisse (for 
grece), to cheat at a game. Also 
to obtain a loan of money on 
“ brummagem” trinkets, or paste 
diamonds repressed as genuine . 

Voler & la graisse: se faire preter sur 
d^o lii*£ti. d’or et sur ties diamants qui ne 
5 ont que da cuivre et du strass.—V idocq. 

Graisser (military), la marmite, as 
antw-comer , iotreat one's comrades, 
“ to pay for one's footing (gene¬ 
ral) — la peau, to thrash, “to 
wallop.” See Voie. Graisserle 
train de derriere, to give a kick in 
the behind, “ to toe one’s bum ; ” 
— les bottes a quelqu’un, to help 
one; — les epaules 5 . quelqu’un 
(obsolete), to thrash otic. 

Graisser les dpaules a quelqu’un, pour 
dire, lc batonner. Ce qui a fait dire aussi 
de ! huile de cotrct, c’cM-a-dtre, des coups 
de batuii.—L e Roux, Diet. Covtique. 

Graisser les roues, to drink , “ to 
have something damp.” See 
Rincer. (Thieves’) Graisser, or 
gressier, to steals “to nick.” See 
Grinchir, 

Graisseur, m. (thieve:.’), card' 
sharper , or “ magsman.” 

Grand (police), chef, the Prlfei dt 
Police; (popular) — bonnet, a 


bishop ; — carcan, tall, lanky 
girl. Also an opprobrious epithet ; 

— courbouillon, sea, or “briny;” 

— lumignon, sun; — singe, Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic ; (thieves’) 

— coere, formerly the king of 
mendicants ; — raeudon, spy; 
detective, “nark;” — trimar, 
highway , “ high toby ; ” (mili¬ 
tary) — montant tropical, riding 
breeches; (theatrical) — trottoir, 
stock of classical plays . 

Grande, adj . andf (popular), bou¬ 
tique, prefecture dcpolice ; — bleue, 
the sea , “ bri.iy,” or “ herring 
pond;” — fille, bottle. (Thieves’) 
Grande, pocket, or “cly,” “sky¬ 
rocket,” “ brigh.” Termed also 
“ profonde, fouillouse, louche, 
gueularde.” 

Grand’ largue, cuh. (sailors’), ex* 
cellent; incomparable . 

Grands, adj. (theatrical), jouer lea 

— coquets, to perform in the cha¬ 
racter of an accomplished, > tegani 
man . (Cavalry school of Saumur) 
Les — hommes, the corridors in 
the school buildings. 

Granik (Breton cant), hunger. 

Graoudgem, in. (thieves’), pork 
butcher, or “ kiddier.” Faire un 

— a la dure, to steal sausages. 

Graphiqu6, adj, (thieves’), filthy, 
or “chatty,” 

Grappin, m. (popular), hand, or 
“ llipper.” Mettre or poser le — 
sur quelqu’un, to apprehend one, 
or “ to smug ” one. See Piper, 

Grappiner (popular), to seize; to 
apprehend, or “to smug.” See 
Piper. 

Gras, adj. and m. (popular), il v a 
—, there is plenty of money to be 
got. Attraper un — , to get a 
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scolding, or“ wigging.” (Thieves* 
and cads’) Gras, privy . 

Gras-double, or saucisson, tn. 
(thieves*), sheet lead, or “moss.** 
Ratisser du —, to steal lead off the 
roofs, termed by English thieves 
“ dying the blue pigeon.** Porter 
du — au moulin, to take stolen lead 
to a receiver's , or “ fence.” 

Gras - doublier, m. (thieves’), 

plumber. 

Grasse,/, (thieves’), strongbox, or 
“ peter.” Thus called by rogues 
because it contains “la graisse,** 
or the cash . 

Gratin, m. (popular), thrashing . 
Uetiler un —, to box one’s ears . 
(Familiar) Gratin, tip-top of fashion; 
swelldom, 

Le Paris extra-mondain . • . le gratin, 

quoi!—P. Mahalin. 

Grating, m. (familiar), swell t 
“masher.” For s>monymous ex¬ 
pressions see Gommeux. 

Gratis (popular), faire —, to borrow, 
“ to bite one’s ear,” or “ to break 
shins to lend, (Thieves’) Etre 
— malade, to be in prison, to be 
“put away.” 

G rat on, m. (popular), razor. From 
gratter, to scratch . 

Gratouille,/ (popular), itch. From 
gratter, to snatch, to itch . 

Gratouse,/ (thieves*), lace. 

Gratous6, adj, (thieves’), adorned 
with lace. 

Gratte,/. (popular), itch; unlawful 
profits of shopmen on the Side of 
goods , something like the “ fluff * 
or profits on short change by rail¬ 
way ticket -clerks ; bonus allmood 
to shopmen; — couenne, barber, 
“ strap; ” — pave, loiterer seeking 
for r : cue “ on the mottch. 
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Gratt6e, f (popular), blows, 
“props.” 

Gratte -papier, m. (familiar and 
popular), clerk , or “quill-driver;” 
(military) non-commissioned officer 
filling the functions of clerk. 

Gratter (popular), to shave; to 
thrash, “ to wallop.** See Voie. 
Gratter, to purloin portions of cloth 
given for the making of apparel; 
to apprehend . See Piper. Gratter 
le papier, to write ; to be a clerk , 
or 4 r quill-driver ;** — la couenne, 
to shave . En —, to perform on 
the dancing-rope. Les freres qui 
en grattent, rope-dancers. Gratter 
les paves, to lead a life of poverty. 

Grattoir, graton, m. (popular), 
razor. Passe r au —, to get shaved, 
or “scraped.” 

Graveur sur cuir, m. (popular), 
shoemaker, 44 snob.” 

Grfece, f. (familiar), the tribe of 
card-sharpers. Tomber dans la —, 
to become a card-sharper. Vol a 
la —, card swindle. (Thieves’) 
Gr&ce, or soulasse, swindler who 
offers one a high profit on the 
change of gold coins , for which he 
substitutes base coin when the bat 
gain has been struck. A variety 
of the confidence trick. Vidocq 
thus describes the mode of opera¬ 
ting of these gentry.. A confede¬ 
rate forms an acquaintance with 
a farmer or country tradesman on 
a visit to town. While the new 
pair of friends are promo lading, 
they are accosted by another con¬ 
federate, who pretends to be a 
foreigner, and who exhibits gold 
coin which he wishes to exchange 
for silver, Subsequently the three 
adjourn to a wine-shop, where 
the pigeon, being entrusted with 
one of the coins, is requested to 
have it tested at a charger's, when 
he finds it to be genuiqe. A bar- 
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gain is soon struck, and, when the 
thieves have decamped, the victim 
finds that in exchange for sound 
silver coin he has received a case 
full of coppers or gunshot. 

Grocer (thieves’), to swindle at cards. 
From “ grec,” card-sharps. 

Grecquerie, f (familiar), tribe of 
card-sharpcrs. 


Greer (naval), sc —, to dress oneself 
“ to rig oneself out.” 

Greffer (popular), to be hungry, 
“ to be bandied.” JegrefTe, orje 
declare, I am hungry. (Thieves’) 
Greffer, to steal an object by skil¬ 
fully whisking it up, “ to nip.” 


Greffier, m . (popular and thieves’), 
"at, or “ long-tailed beggar.” 
from grille, claw. 

Cost la dabuche Michelon 
a pomaqud son grefaer, 

Uuj jacte par la venterne 
Qui le lui refit era, 

Lc dab Lustucru 

I-i.i dit : “ Dafcuch* Michlon, 

ti e2 ■, V0tr ? 6 rel fier n'est pas pomaqud ; 
1! est dam le roulon, 

faa la chai.e aux tretons, 

Avtc vtn bagaflre de fertange 
i'.t un fauchon de satou.” 


Popular song of (Test la mitre 
Michel qui a perdu son chat, in 
thieves’cant, quoted by F. Michel. 


Greffique,/ (roughs’), the magis¬ 
tracy and lawyers . 

Grcfier (Bieton cant), cat. 


Gr 61 e, m. andf. (popular), master , 
or “ boss; ” master tailor. 

Ils nc nou$ cxploiteront plus cn maltrcs, 
ces grGles.—M ac&. 

(Thieves’) Grele, raw or fight. 
“shindy.” 

1 ! va y avoir de la grele, c cst un raillc. 
— li.. SUE. 

(Popular) Grfile, pockmarks. Ne 
pos s'etre o?:me contrc la —, to be 
pockmaiked , or “ to be cribbage- 
faccd. ” 


Grdlesse, / (popular), mistress of 
an establishment. 

Grelot, m. (popular), voice. 

C’est bien lc sen du grelot, si cc n'est pas 

la frimousse. — B alzac. 

Grelot, tongue , or “ red rag.” II 
en a un — I how he does jaw 
away. Faire ptiter son —, to 
talk, “to wag the red rag.” 
Mettre une sourdine k son —, to 
keep silent , “ to be mum.” Mets 
une sourdine h. ton —, don't talk 
so much, “ don’t shoot off your 
mouth ” (Americanism). 

Grelu, orgrenu,*«. (tliieves’), corn. 

Greluchonner (popular), to be a 
“ greluchon,” that is , the lover of a 
married woman , or of a girl kept 
by another; or one who lives at 
the expense of a woman. Voltaire 
has used the word greluchon with 
the first meaning. 

Grenadier, m. (popular), louse, 
“ grey,” or “ grey-backed un.” 

Grenafe. grenasse, f. (thieves’), 
bam. 

Grenier, m. (popular), a coups de 
poing, drunkard's wife; — & coups 
de sabre, soldier's woman; — a 
lent Liles, pockmarked face, or 
“ cribbage face ; ” — & scl, head, 
“tibby,” or “canister.” See 
Tronche. 

Grenoble. See Conduite. 

Grenouillard, m. (popular), one 
fond of the water for the inside or 
outside . (Artists’) Faire —, to 
paint in a bold , dashing style, 
after the manner of Dela roix. 

Grenouille, /. (popular), . ■c'aan. 
An immlling epithet ; (military) 
cash-tsx. (General) Emp >iter 
la —, io absco. d With the cash- 
box. Manger la —, to spend Jcr 
ones own purposes inc con.: yj 
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the c ash-box , or funds entrusted to 
ends keeping. (Popular) Sirop de 
—, water , “Adam’s ale.” 

Grenouiller (popular), to drink 
soaker. Had formerly the signi¬ 
fication of to frequent wine-shops. 

Grenou’Ufcre, f (general), swim¬ 
ming bath . La Grenouillere is 

the name of a well-known swim¬ 
ming establishment on the bank 
of the Seine at Chatou, a place 
much patronized by “mashers” 
and more than fast ladies. 

Grenu, or grelu, m. (thieves’), 
corn. 

Grenuche,/ (thieves’), oats. 

Grenue, grenuse, f (thieves’), 
jlour. 

Gr£s, m . (thieves’), horse , or 
“prad.” Termed also “ gaiL” 

Gresillonner (popular), to ask for 
credit, “ tick,” “jawbone,” or 
“day.” 

Greasier (thieves’), to steal , “to 
nick.” See Grinchir. 

Gr6ve, f. (thieves’), hirondelle de 
—, gendarme. Executions for¬ 
merly took place at the Place de 
Orcve in front of the Hotel de 
Vilie, hence the expression, Des 
a'ngei de — (obsolete), perters. 

Gr6viste, m. (popular), workman 
on strike . From grfcve, strike. 

Du reste. la bande dc gr£vistes . . . ne 
viendr.iit plus i cctic heure; quclquc ob- 
sucl* uvait till larrcter, des gendarmes 
peut-ctre.—Z ola, Germinal. 

Grezillon, m. (populaj), pinch. 

Gribis, gripie, giippis, grippe- 
fleur (thieves’), miller „ 

II y avait en un certain tourniquet un 
p'his qui ne fiebait ricn que flouti re aux 
pauvres. —Le Jargon Je 1 A trot. 

( 1 herj used to be in a ricutt mill a miller 
'•ilt-j never $ we anything to the uot.'ky 
iWr.) 


Griblage, criblage, m. (thieves’), 
shout, shouting; (popular) com¬ 
plaint, grumbling. 

Grie, m., grielle,/ adj. (thieves’), 

cold. 

Griffard, griffon, m. (popular), 
cat. Grifie, claw. 

Griffarde,/ (thieves’), pen. 

Griffer (popular), to seize, “to 
collar;” to take; to purloin, “to 
prig.” 

Griffeton, m. (popular), soldier, 
or “ wobbler.” From grive, 
grivicr, a soldier. 

Griffleur, m. (thieves’), chief warder 
in a prison , “ head screw.” 

Griffon, m. (thieves’), writer. 

Griffonnante, f (thieves’), pen . 
Griffonncr, to write a scrawl. 

Griffonner (thieves’), to swear. 

Griflonneur, m. (thieves’), one who 
swears; (popular) — de babiliardsj 
journalist. 

Grifler (thieves’), to take, “to 
grab.” 

Grifon (Breton cant), dog. 

Grignolet, m. (popular), bread , 
“soft tommy.” 

Grignon, r;. (thieves'), judge, 
“beak.” Frobably from “ grig- 
nci. les dents,” to show one's teeth 
threateningly , or from “groguon. ” 

Grill6e, adj. (familiar), absinthe; 
absinthe uith sugar. The sugar 
is held over the glass on a small 
grating (grille), until gradually 
melted by the liquid poured over 
it. 

Griller (popular), quclqu’un, to lock 
up one. “to run in;” to deceive 
one (conjugally), lin — une, t* 
smoke a pipe or cigarette . Fn —* 
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une s&che, to smoke a cigarette* 
Griller uue bouflarde, to smoke a 
pipe* 

Au ^ardien de la paix . . . sa consienc 
lui ddcn.l de boire et de fumer. Ni boire 
ud verrc, ni driller unebouflfarde l Voilh. la 
consignc. —Mimoires de Monsieur Claude. 

Grilieuse de blanc,/ (popular), 
ironer. From griller, to toast, 
to singe* 

Grimer (popular), to arrest* See 
Piper. Se — , to get drunk , or 
«• screwed.” Properly to paint 
ords face* For synonyms see 
Sculpter. 

Grimoire, m* (thieves’), penal 
cod: ; — mouebique, judicial 

documents ; act of indictment. 
Grimoirier, m. (thieves’), clerk of 
arraigfts . 

Grimpant, adj. and in . (thievos*), 
chevalier — , voleur au bonjour, 
donneur de bonjour, or bonjourieT, 
thief who enters a house, pretend - 
ing to be mistaken when disco¬ 
vered* and steals any properly 
worth taking* (Popular) Un 
grimpant, trousers , “sit-upons, 
or kicks.” (Popular and thieves’) 
Les grimpants, staircase ; steps, or 
€t dancers.” (Military) Grand — 
tropical, riding breeches* 

Grimpe-chats, m* (popular), roof* 

Grinchage (thieves’), for Grin- 
chissage, which see. 

Un journal racuntait liicr que 1'’Kindt 
^tain du reste, uu vrai artiste en maticrede 
ennoble, appliqug au high-life .—Pii'KRE 
VukOM, Evetument du 9 Novembre, 1870. 

Grincbe, m. and f. (thieves’), la 
—, dancing* Un —, a thief or 
"prig.” 

Ue Grinchc, tormo d’arfot a c-^ifiant 
voleur, a servi do ti're h un j i.rnal Mont- 
aRnru-d qui a fa it poratlre deux nunicros au 
Tn-'i •'j ir.in, , nr.r.a.T, : . tim- 

ruiirs dt i 4 Conversation (. de la Lu is. re. 


Nous dtions dix dcuze, 

Tous grinches de renom ; 

Nous attendions la 'orgue, 

Voulant poiszer des bogues. 

Pour faire du billon. 

Vidocq. 

Un — de cambrouse, a highway¬ 
man. In the old English cant, 
“bridle-cull.” Other vnrieties of 
the tribe of malefactors go by the 
appellations of “ grinchbseur, 
p£gre, chevalier del a grippe, four- 
line, escarpe, poisse, limousineur, 
charron, truqueur, locandier, van- 
temier, cambrioleur, caroubleur, 
solitaire, compagnon, dcflardeur, 
pogne, tireur, voleur h. la tire, 
doubleur, fildesoie, mionde boule, 
grinchisseur de bogucs, friauche, 
tirebogue, Am^ricain, jardinier, 
ramastiqueur, enfant dc minnit, 
philosophe, philibert, voleur au 
bonjour, bonjouiier, philantrope, 
frtre dc la uianiclc, garcon dc 
campagne, gar£on de cambrouse, 
tiretaine, enfant de la matte, 
careur, ch£nc aflfranchi, droguiste, 
&c. ; the English brethren being 
denominated “prig, cracksman, 
crossman, sneaksman, moucher,* 
hooker, flash cove, bug-hunter, 
cross - cove, buz - faker, stook- 
hauler, toy-getter, tooler, prop- 
nailer, area-sneak, paltm r, dray¬ 
man, lob-sneak, bouncer, lully- 
prigger, thimble-twister, gun, 
conveyancer, dancer, pudding- 
snammer, beak hunter, zilT, drum¬ 
mer, buttock-and-file, poll-thicf, 
little snakesman, mill-ben, a cove 
on the cross, dashman, finder, 
gleaner, picker, tax-collector,” 
and formerly “a good fellow, a 
bridle-cull ” (highwayman). 
Grincher (thieves’), to rob. See 
Grinchir. 

Quoad iie vont d<?carrcr nous les eni 
paumerous. Jc grinchcrai le sinve. 11 fU 
avee un-.: larjric, il uc criblcra pas.— d. 
Su k. ( it ell fellow them cr hen they c rr.o 
out. fl! .v. ; ' lhe c -t-f He is • id it: a 
woman, he will not cry out ) 
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Grincheur, m. (thieves’), young 
thiejy or “ zifT.’* 

Grinchie, adj. (thieves’), camelotle 
, stolen goods, “ swag.” 

Grinchir (thieves’), to steal. Rabe 
s in his Pantagruel says of 
Panurge :— %< Toutesfois il avoil 
soix.inte et trois manieres d’en 
tiouver toujours a son besoing 
vfi ” ar £ :n *}> dont la plus honor¬ 
able et la plus commune estoit 
par fa^on de larrecin furtivement 
laict. ’ One may judge from what 
follows, and by the numerous 
varieties of “ larrecin furtivement 
faict described under the head 
of “grinchissage,” that the imi¬ 
tators of Panurge have not re¬ 
mained far behind in the art of 
'•■ling lheir pockets at the expense 
or the public. Some of the many 
expressions to describe robbery 
pure and simple, or the different 
varieties, are“Mettrela pogne 
desaus, trnvailler, laire, decrasser. 
nncer, entilher, retirer l’articlie, 
savon ner, doubler, barbotter, 
grnisscr, degauchir, degraisser, 
eliajoucher, evaporer, ngrin- 
P-b soulever, fourmillcr, filer, 
adieter la foire d’empoigne, 
P mer * la dessc 

de'a r ,V,ln,' , T er ’ Cabasscr * mcUre 

de la panic dans ses souliers, faire 
, “ au V ^ c ° ue *» gressicr, faire le 
bobe, faire la bnde, faire le mor- 
Jmgue, fane un poivrot, faire un 
coup dctal, faire un coup de 
nuhu, rincer une cambriolle. faire 
la soulnsse sur le grand trimar, 
ramastiquer, fouriourer, faire le 
mouchoir, faire un coup de rou- 
Iotte, faire prippe-cheville,” &c,. 
The English synonyms are 
as follows;—“ To cop, to touch, 
to claim, to prig, to wolf, to 
j,na!: v , to pinch, to nibble, to 
cl, r\ to collar, to nail, to grab, 
n’mp, to nab, to hook, to nim. 
,0 ulic ‘> tu crib, to ease, to con 


vey, to buz, to be on the cross, 
to do the sneaking-budge, to 
nick, to fang,” &c., &c. 

Grinchissage, w. (thieves’), thiev¬ 
ing; t hefty or “ sneaking-budge.” 
The latter expression is used by 
Fielding. 

Wild looked upon borrowing to be as 
good a way of taking as any, and, as he 
called it, the gentcelcst kind of sneaking- 
budge.— Fielding, Jonathan Wild. 

Le — & domicile is practised by 
rogues known under the following 
denominations “ Le bonjou- 
ricr,” see this word ; "lecambrio- 
lcu r,' 7 uho operates in apartments ; 
* ‘ le caroubleur, ” who effects an t /- 
trance by means of skeleton keys ; 
“le chevalier du pince - lingo/’ 
one who steals linen, ‘ * snow- 
gathcrcr ;” “ le dcWnagcur,” 

who takes possession of articles of 
furniture , descending the stair¬ 
case backwards^ so that on an 
emergency he may at once make a 
show of ascending, as if he were 
bnng1ng in fu> v. iture : 4 ‘ le grin - 
chisseur k la desserte,” thief who 
enters a dining-room just after 
. ...v ' ■ • ' ; • 

the plate ; “ le gras - doublier,” 
who steals lead off the roofs , who 
*' flies the blue pigeon ; ” “ le 

mat classier,” a thiej who pretends 
to repair and clean matt’ cs.v r ; “ !e 
van termer,” «•//<? effects an entrance 
through a wind.iv, 44 dancer /’ “le 
voleur A la location,” who pretends 
to be in quest of apartments to let; 
“le voleur au recensement,” who 
pn tr nds to be an official employed 
in the census. Le grinchissage a 
la ballade, or a la trimbaUade, 
the thief makes some purchaa, 
and finding he has not sufficient 
money, requests a clerk to accom¬ 
pany him home , entrusting ike 
parcel to a pretended commis¬ 
sion *ir. ire, a confederate. On the 
so ay the rogues suddenly vanish* 
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re — dla brcquille consists in sub¬ 
stituting sham jewellery for the 
genuine article when offered for 
inspection by the tradesman* Le 

— d la carre. See Carreur. Le 

— a la cire, purloining a silver 

fork or spoon at a restaurant by 
making it adhere under the table 
by means of a piece of soft wax* 
After this preliminary operation 
the rogue leaves the place, gene¬ 
rally after having been searched 
by the restaurant keeper; then an 
accomplice enters, takes his con¬ 
federate's place at the table, and 
obtains possession of the property* 
Le — d la detourne, the thief 
secretes goods hi a shop while a 
confederate distracts the attention 
oj the shopkeeper. The rogue who 
thus operates is termed in English 
cant a “palmer.” The thief is 
sometimes a female who has in 
her arms an infant, whose swad¬ 
dling-clothes serve as a receptacle 
for the stolen property. Le —, or 
vol a la glu, takes place in churches 
by means of a rod with birdlime 
at one end, plunged through 
the slit in the alms box, termed 
tronc; the coins adhering to the 
extremity of the rod are thus 
fished out. Le —, or vol & 
TAmdricaine, confidence-tri.k rob¬ 
bery . It is the old story of a 

traveller meeting with a country¬ 
man and managing to exchange 
the latter’s well-filled purse for a 
bag of leaden coins. Those who 
practise it are termed “Ameri- 
cains,” or magsmen,” 

li cst vieux que le monde. 11 a 

6 iC raccnt^ miile foLs ! . . . Ce vcl surann£ 
rtonjours! il r^ussha taut < t u'il y 
aura des simples, jusquTt la consomraa- 
ti< i rtes slides.— Mtmoires d$ Monsieur 
Claude. 

Le — & la melasse, the re cue has 
a tall hat, with the inside of the 
crown b smeared with treacle, h 

he suddenly place: on th: head of 


the tradesman, pushing it far down 
over his eyes, and thus making him 
temporarily helpless (Pierre Del- 
court, Paris Voleur). Le — a la 
quete, stealing part of the proceeds 
of a collection in a church when 
the plate is being passed round. 
Le —, or vol k la reconnaissance, 
consists in picking the pockets of a 
passer-by while pretending to re¬ 
cognize him and greeting him as an 
old friend. Le —, or vol & la tire, 
according to Monsieur Claude, for¬ 
merly head of the detective depart¬ 
ment, this species of theft is the 
classical one rt which the celebrated 
Cartouche, a kind of French Jack 
Sheppard, was an adept. It con¬ 
sists in picking waistcoat pockets by 
means of a pair of scissors ora double- 
bladed penknife. Le —, or vol 
h l’epate, is high-class swindling. 
It comprises “ le brodage,” “le 
chdntage,” “ le nt^gocc,” and “ lc 
vol au cautionnemcnt.” The first 
of these consists in the setting-up of 
afinan rial establishment and open¬ 
ing an account for unwary mer¬ 
chants, who are made to sign bills 
in exchange for the swindlers* 
paper endorsed by them. When 
these bills become due they are re¬ 
turned dishonoured, so that the vic¬ 
timized merchants are responsible 
for the payment not only of their 
own notes of hand but those of the 
swindlers js well. * ‘ Le chantage 1 * 
is extorting money by threat of ex¬ 
posure. The proceeds are termed 
in the English slang “socket- 
money. ” For full explanation see 
Chanteur. * Le n^guce ” is 
practised by English swindlers who 
represent themselves as bring the 
agents of some well-known firm, and 
thus obtain goods from continental 
merchants in exchange for ficti¬ 
tious bills. “ Le vol au c:v.' .ionnc- 
ment,’’ the rogues set up a sham 
financial establishment and arc er- 
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tisefor a number of clerks to be em¬ 
ployed by the firm on the condition 
of leavingd deposit as a guarantee . 

, n a l ar ge staff of officials , or 
raincrpigeons, have bem found, the 
managers decamp with the deposit 
fund. Le —, or vol a la roulotte 
or roul ante, the thief jumps on the 
bo x oj a vehicle temporarily left in 
the street by its owner and drives 
ojf at a gallop. Sometimes the 
hor'c alone is disposed of the vehicle 
being left m some out-of the-way 
place. The “ roulottiers ” also 
s {f a hawkers* hand-barrows, or 
shallows.” On^ of these rogues, 
v.hen apprehended, confessed to 
having stolen thirty-three hand- 
barrows, fifty-three vans or carts, 
and as many horses. Sometimes 
the roulotder ” will rob property 
from cabs or carriages by climbing 
up behind and cutting the straps 
that secure the luggage on the 
roof. His English representative 
is termed a “ dragsinan,” accord¬ 
ed £?, ^ r * J ames Greenwood, 
oee The Seven Curses of London , 
p. S;. Le —, or vol a I’esbrouffe, 
Peking the pockets of a passer-by 
lohitc hustling him as if bv acci - 

aent, termed “ramping.” Le_ 

or vol k lV'tourneau, when a thief 
vhohas juststolcn the contents of 
ir maJau 6 his escape, an ac- 
comply who is keeping whch out . 

scampers off in the opposite 
direction, so as to baffle the puzzled 
tradesman , whose hesitation al/ozvs 
of the rogues gaining ground. Le 

—, or vol k Topium, robbery from 
a person who has been drugged. 
The scoundrels who practise it are 
generally Jewish money-lenders 
of the lowest class, who attract 
their victims to their abode under 
pretence of advancing money. 
A robber who first makes his vic¬ 
tim insensible by drugs is termed 
ln the English cant a “drummer.” 



Le — au boulon, stealing from a 
shop by means of a rod or wire 
passed through a hole in the shutter, 
“ hooking.” Le —, or vol au 
cerf-volant, is practised by women, 
who strip little girls of their trinkets 
or ease them of their money or 
parcels. The little victims some¬ 
times get their hair shorn off as 
well. Le —, or vol au chatouil- 
lage, a couple of rogues pretend to 
recognize a friend in a man easing 
himself They begin to tickle him 
m the ribs as if in play, mean¬ 
while rifling the pockets of the help¬ 
less victim. Le — , or vol au colis, 
the thief leaves a parcel in some 
coffee-house with the recommenda¬ 
tion to the landlord not to give it 
up except on payment of say txventy 
francs. He then seeks a commis¬ 
sion natre simple-minded enough to 
be -willing to fetch the parcel and to 
pay the necessary sum, after which 
the swindler returns to the place 
and pockets the money left by the 
pigeon. Le —, or vol au fric-frac, 
housebreaking, or “ crib-crack- 
mg.” Le —, or vol au gail or 
gayet, horse-stealing, or “ prad- 
napping.” Le —, or vol au grim- 
pant, a young thief or “"little 
snakesman,” climbs on to the roof 
op a house and throws a rope-ladder 
to his accomplices below, who thus 
effect ar. entrance. When detect ' l 
they pass themselves off for work¬ 
men engaged in some repairs. Le 
—, or vol au parapluie. a shop- 
lifter, or u sneaksman,” drops the 
stolen properly in a half-open um¬ 
brella. Le —, or vol au poivricr, 
consists in robbing drunkards 
who have come to griff. Rogues 
who practise it are in most cases 
apprehended, detectives being in the 
habit of impersonating drunkards 
asleep oni \;- hes lath at night. l,e 
— au pyix couranl, o’- on plcine 
tr£pe, picking pockets or scarf-pins 
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pz'jycroil'd^ “ cross-fanning.” Le 
or vol au radin, the landlord 
of a wineshop is requested to fetch 
a bottle of his best wine; while he is 
busy in the cellar the trap which 
gives access to it is closed by the 
rogues , and the counter) or “ ra¬ 
din,^ " pushed on to it , thus impri¬ 
soning the victim , who clamours in 
vain while his till is being emptied. 
It also takes place in this way : 
the rogues pretend to quarrel , and 
one of them thro'ius the other's cap 
into a shop , thus providing him 
with an excuse for entering the 
place and robbing the till) or 
u pinching the bob or lob.” Le 
—, or vol au raton, a little boy, a 
“ raton,” or “anguille” (termed 
“ tool or little snakesman ” in the 
English cant), is employed in this 
kind of robbery , by burglars , to enter 
small apertures and to open doors 
for the others outside (Pierre Del- 
court, Paris Voleur). Le —, or 
vol au rigolo, appropriating the 
contents of a cash-box opened by 
means of a skeleton key. 

Le Pince-Monscigneur perfectionne, $e 
porte aujourd'hui dans un etui h. cigares 
et dan*-, un porie-monnaie . . . lei volcurs 
au rigolo ouvrent aujourd’hui toutes Its 
caisses .—Mimoires de Monsieur Claude. 

Le —, or vol au suif, variety of 

card-sharping swindle. 

II s’op&re jiar uu grec qui r6dc che2 les 
marchands de vin, dans les cafds borgnes, 
pour degottcr, en bon suiffeur, une fri- 
mous-ie de pnnte ou dc dai m.—Mimeircs 
dr Monsieur Claude. 

Le —, or vol au timbre, a tobac¬ 
conist is asked for a large number 
of stamps t which the thief carefully 
encloses in an envelope. Suddenly , 
when about to pay for them , he 
finds he has forgotten his purse , 
returns the envelope containing the 
stamps to the tradesman and leaves 
to fetch the necessary sum. Need¬ 
less to say, the envelope is empty. 
Lc or vol au tiroir, the thief 


Sl 


enters a tobacconist's or spirit shop) 
and asks for a cigar or glass of 
spirits. When the tradesman 
opens his till to give change, snuff is 
thrown into his eyes , thus making 
him helpless. This class of thieves 
is termed in the English cant 
“ sneeze-lurkers. ” 

Grinchisseur, m. (thieves’), thief 
or “prig,” see Gnnche ; — de 
bogues, pickpocket who devotes his 
attention to watches) a * ‘ toy-getter, ” 
or “ tooler.” 

Gringue, f. (popular), bread\ or 
“soft tommy .* ” food , or ‘ 1 prog.” 

Gripie, m. (thieves’), miller. See 
Gribis. 

Grippe, /. (thieves’), chevalier de 
la — , thief or “prig.” See 
Grinche. 

Grippe-cheville (thieves’), faire —, 
to steal , “ to claim.” See Grin- 
chir. 

Grippe-fleur, gripie, grippis, m. 
(thieves’), miller. Termed “Grin- 
doff”in English slang. 

Grippe-J6sus, m. (thieves’), gen¬ 
darme. 

Parcequ’ils arrStcnt les innocents cl qu’ils 

n’ont pas mcmc dpargnd Jdsus.— Njsabd. 

Grippemini, m. (obsolete), bar¬ 
rister) or “ mouthpiece lawyer , 

“ sublime rascal, or green bag 
extortioner . From grippem: iaud, 
thief 

Gripper (thieves’), to apprehend , 
“ to smug.” See Piper. Rabe¬ 
lais uses the term with the signi¬ 
fication of to seize : — 

Parmy eulx rfegno la sexte essence, 

moyennant laque!!': ils gripi.cnt tout, dd 

▼orcut tout et cowchient tout. 

Gripperie, f (popular), theft (ob- 
soletc). 

Grippis. gripie, grippe-fleur, m 
(thieves’), miller , 
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Gris, adj, and m. (thieves’), dear; 
wind; (popular) — d’officier, 
slight^ intoxication ; — jusqu’& la 
troisieme capucine, completely 
drrtik, or “slewed,” Capucine, a 
musket band. 

Grisaille, f (popular), sister of 
mercy. An aJlusion to the grey 
costume worn by sisters of mercy. 

Grises, f pi. (general), en fairs 
voir de —, to lead one a hard life . 

Grisette. See Bifteck. 

Grisotter (popular), se —, to get 
slightly drunk, or a elevated.” 
See Sculpter. 

Grispin, m. (thieves’), miller. 

Grive, f (thieves’), army; mili¬ 
tary patrol; warder. Cribler k 
, to cry out thici’eSy ** to 
whiddle beef.” Synonymous of 
“ c per k la garde.” Hamais de—, 
uniform. Tapis de —, canteen . 

Grivier, m. (thieves’), soldiery 
“swaddy, lobster, or red her- 
ring.” From “grivois,” formerly 
a soldier of foreign troops in the 
senate of France. The word 
grivois ” itself seems to be a 
corruption of “ 

Rabelais, and 
soldiers, natives 
ing in the Frenc 
de gaffe, sentry 
deserter. Liter 
soldier. 

Grivoise, /. (obsolete), soldiers 
trench, garrison town prostitute. 
Termed by the Englisn military 
u barrack-hack.” 

Grivoise, e’est h. dire coureuse, putain, 

oibauchcc, aventuriiae, dame suivante de 

I’aimtfe ou k ibier dc «:orps ile-garde, unc 

Kfii ce k soldats .—Dictionnaire Comique . 

Grcbis, m. (familiar), faire du —, 
to look big (obsolete). 

r ,!*•* CH.fau.'wt du grubis lew dentuit sa 

IxmeaicUon.—R aoelais. 


Grog au bceuf, i:u (popular), broth. 

Grogne,/. (obsolete), faire la — , to 
grumble, to have “ the tantrums.” 

Faire la grogne, pour faire la moue, 
prendre la chevre, faire mauvais visage, 
bouder, gronder, ctre de mauvaise humeur, 
dddaigner. —Dictionnairt Comiquc. 

Grognon, m. (thieves’), one about 
to be executed. Properly one 
who grumbles , and very naturally 
so, at the unpleasant prospect. 
The English equivalent is “gal¬ 
lows-ripe.” 

Groller (popular), to growl y to 
grumble. Properly to creak. From 
the word grolle, used by Rabelais 
with the signification of crow. 

Gromiau, m. (popular), child, 
“kid.” Termed also “g^^se, 
loupiau.” 

Grondin, m. (thieves’), pig, “ sow’s 
baby,” or “ grunting cheat.” 
Gros, adv. and adj. (popular), 
coucher — (obsolete), to utter 
some enormity. Gacher du —, to 
ease oneself. See Mouscailler. 
Gros cul, prosperous rag-picker ; 

lot, venereal disease; (familiar 
and popular) — bonnet, influen¬ 
tial man; high official, “big- wig 
— numero, brothel, or “nanny* 
shop.” An establishment of that 
description has a number of large 
dimensions placed over the front 
door, and window panes white¬ 
washed. (Thieves’) Artie de — 
Guillaume, brown bicad. The 
expression, “du gros Guillaume,” 
was formerly used by the Pari¬ 
sians. 

On appclle du gros Guillaume, du pain 
dest’nd, dans ies maison.'- de campognc, 
pour la noumture des \alets de cour. - Du 
ros Guillaume, mot Parisien, pour dire 
u pain bis. du gros pain dc mctmgc, tel 
one le mnngent Ies paysans.— Lk Koux, 
Diet. Comiquc. 

(Military) Gros bonnet, officer of 
high rank , “bloke;” —«* firms. 


gruyers,” used by 
signifying Swiss 
of Gruyfcres, serv- 
h army. Grivier 
; — de narquois, 
ully a bantering 
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olos, or — talons, the cuiras¬ 
siers ; — legumes, field-officers. 
A play on the words “epaulettes 
a graines d’epinards,” the insignia 
of such officers . The word gros, 
considered as the masculine of 
“grosse,” synonymous of “en¬ 
ceinte,” was formerly used with 
the signification of impatient , 
ton fin:-, alluding to the uncon¬ 
trollable desires which are some* 
timeo manifested by women in a 
state of pregnancy. Thus people 
would express their eagerness by 
such ridiculous phrases as, “Je 
suis gros de vous voir, do boire 
avee vous, de le connaltre.” 


Grosse, adj . fi (popular), caisse, 
the body, or “ apple cart— 
cavalerie, staff of scavengers, or 
“rake kennels,” an allusion to 
their big boots ; — culotte, dnmk- 
ard. (Convicts’) Grosse cavalerie, 
scum of the hulks , desperate scoun¬ 
drels; and, in theatrical lan¬ 
guage, supernumeraries of the 
ballet . (Tramcar conductors’) 

Aller voir les grosses tetes, to 
drive the first morning car to 
Bineau , this part of Paris being 
inhabited by substantial people. 

Grossiot, m. (popular), person of 
good standing, a “swell.” 

Grotte, f. (thieves’), the hulks. 
Gerbe a la —, sentenced to trans¬ 
portation, or “lagged.” Aller h 
la —, to be transported , “to 
lump the lighter.” 

Grouchy, m. (printers’), petit — , 
one who is late; small job, the 
composition of which has been de¬ 
layed . An allusion to the alleged 
tardiness of General Grouchy at 
Waterloo. 


Grcuiller (sailors’), attrape h ne 
pas —, mind you do not /rove. 
Attrape u i t pas grouillcr, lit le vitux. 
. . . Tu peidrui.. t< . souffle ^ lui courir 
apiwj.—KtCHKVUt, La Gin. 


Grouillis-grouillot, m. (popular), 
swarm , crowd, or “scuff.” 

Grouin, m. (popular), face , or 
“ mug.” Properly snout. Se 
lecher le —, to kiss one another . 
Donner un coup de — (obsolete), 
to kiss. 

Groule, groulasse, f (popular), 
female apprentice ; small servant; 
young “ slavey,” or “ mar¬ 
chioness.” 

Groumer (popular), to grumble. 

Grubler (thieves’), to grumble; to 
growl . 

Vous grublez comme tin guichemard.— 

Richepin. ( You growl like a jailer .) 

Grue, f (familiar), more than fast 
girl: kept woman, or “ demi-rep 
foolish, empty-headed girl or iuo- 
man . 

Gruerie, f. (familiar), stupidity. 

Grun (Breton cant), chin. 

Gruy&re, m. (popular), morceau de 
—, pockmarkedface, or “ cribbare 
face.” K 

Guadeloupe, f (popular), mouth, 
or “rattle-trap.” Charger pour 
—> 1 ° eat. See Mastiquer. 

Guano, m, (popular), excrement , 
or “ quaker. ’ An allusion totlie 
guano of South America. 

Gu6douze, or guetouse, fi 

(thieves’), death. 

Gueldre,/. (fishermens 5 ), bait pre¬ 
pared with shrimps for the fishing 
of sardines. 

J.a sardine cit joltc cn nrrivnnt \ 1'alr . . . 

Mais pour aller la prendre ll £aut avoir le 
nez 

Bougrcmcnt plein de poils, et de poits 
goudronnds; 

Car la gueldre et la rogue avec qaoi Ton 

arrosc 

Les seines qu’on lui tend, ne fleurent point 
la rose. 

Gucldrc, User nun tier dc crevcttcs, nas 
frais. 

Richspuv, La Mrr . 





Guelte, f (shopmens’), percentage 
allowed on sales. 

Guelter (shopmens’), to make a per¬ 
cent age on sales ; to pay such per• 
centage. 

Gudnaud, m. (thieves’), wizard. 

Guenaude,yC (thieves’), witch. 

Guenette, f, (thieves’), fear* 
“funk.” 

Guenilles, f pi. (familiar), trousscr 
ses —, to run away (obsolete), 
“totip one’s rags a gallop,” 

Oentil ambassadeu’vde quilles, 
Croyer-moi, troussez vos guenilles. 

Scarron, Gigantjtnaehie. 

Guenon, £ (popular), mistress of an 
establishment , the master being 
“ le singe.” 

Gu6ri, adj. (thieves’), set at liberty ; 
free; the prison being termed 
“hdpital,” and imprisonment 
“maladie.” 

Htfl.isl il est malnde 2t Candle (il «t 

at. it Cj.en) . . . il a une fiivre chaude 

(il e-.t fortement compromis), ct vous, il 

parait que vous 6tes gu<£ri (libre)?—V idocq. 

GuGrite, f. (popular), \ calotins, 
confessional. Guerite is properly 
a sentry-box. Enhler la — (obso¬ 
lete), to run array. 

Gu€tr6, m. (military), trooper who , 
for sonic reason or other , has to 
make the day*s journey on foot. 

Gtieulard, m . (thieves’), bag; 
wallet . 

Ils trollent ordinairement ^ leur c6td un 

{ fueuiard avre tine rouillarde pour metire 
e piv«,is.— Le Jargon iU CArgot. (They 
j^c'ierai ; y carty by their side a xvalUt 
with a bottle to keep the vrine in.) 

(Popular) Un —, a stove. Gueu- 
lard, properly a gormandizer. 

Gu^ularde, /. (thieves’), pocket , 
“cly,” ‘V or “brigh.” 

Termed also “ > dllouse, louche, 
profonde, or grande.” 


Gueulardise, f (popular), dainty 

food. 

Gueule,/' (popular), d’empeigne, 
palate which , by dint of constant 
application to the bottle , has become 
proof against the strongest liquors ; 
loud voice ; — de raie, ugly phiz, 
or “ knocker face; ” — de lourte, 
stupid-looking face. Bonne —, 
grotesque face. Crever la — k 
quelqu’un, to break one's head. 

Je te vas crever la gueule.—A lphonsb 
Karr. 

Faire la —, to make a wry face. 
Fnire sa —, to give ctiesclf dis¬ 
dainful airs ; to look disgusted. 

Dis done, Marie bon-bec, ne fais pas ta 
gueule.—Z ola. 

Avoir de la —, to be loud-mouthed. 
11 n’a que la —, he is a humbug. 
Se chiquer la —, to maul (me an¬ 
other* s face. (Military) Roule- 
ment de la — , beating to dinner. 
Se sculpter une — de hois, to get 
drunk, or “screwed.” For syno¬ 
nyms see Sculpter. 

GueulSe, /. (popular), hcnrlmg; 
meal. Chercher la —, to be a 
parasite , or “quillcr.” 

Gueuldes, f. pi. (popular), objec¬ 
tionable talk, or “blue talk.” 

Gueuler (popular), comme un fine, 
to be ioud-tongtied ; ( th V *. V) — a 
la chienlit, to ay out thieves l or 
Police! “ to whiddle beef. ” 

Gueuleton, m. (familiar anti popu¬ 
lar), a feast , or “spread.” 

Et les artistes se levihcnt pour serrer la 
main d’uu frere qui ofirait un gueulctor* 
general.—E. Montkiu 

Gueuletonner (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), to feast. 

Gucuse, /. (popular), mistress; 
prostitute, or “mot.” See G«- 
doue. Courir la —, to V a whore¬ 
monger, or “ molrowcr.” 







Gueux — Guignonne. 


_ Jux, m. (popular), small pan full 
of charcoal used as a foot-warmer 
by market women, &c. 


Sl 


Unc vieille femme ... est accroupie pres 
d'un gueux sur les cendres duquel une 
cafetiere ronronne. —P. Mahalin. 

Gueux-gueux (obsolete), rascal; 
the expression being used in a 
friendly manner. 

Guibe (popular), leg; — hla manque, 
lame leg; — de satou, wooden 
leg . Jouer des guibes, to dance ; to 
run away, “to slope.” See 
Patatrot. 

Guibole, or guibolle, f. (popular 
and tliieves’), leg, “pin.” 

Mais comment? Lui, si demoli, si mal 
gr Jo a c’t’hcure, avec sa guiboJe boiieuse, 
ct res bras rouillds, ct toutes les avaries de 
sa eoaue en retraitc, comment pourrait-il 
sabot Jer ce gaillard-Ul, d’aplomb et trapu? 
—Richkpj';, La Glu. 

Jouer des guiboles, to run; to 
dance. 

Puis, le soir, on avait fichu un balthazar 
a tout cas cr, ctJusqu'au jour on avait jouc 
des guil oles.—Zot.A, L'Assotnmoir. 

Guibon. Sec Guibonne. 

Guibonne,/. (popular and thieves’), 
leg; — carree, ham. 

Mcs jamb’s sont fait’s comm’des trordiones. 
O u i, mais j’sais tirer— gar* li-dessous . — 
La savate. avec mes guibonnes 
Cornm’ cell's d’un canard eud’quinze sous. 

Richepin, La Chanson des Gueux. 

Guiche, m. and f. (popular and 
thieves’), due de — , jailer, or 
“jigger dubber.” From guiche- 
tier, jailer. Mec de la —, prosti¬ 
tute's bully, or “Sunday man.” 
Thus termed on account of his 
kiss-curls. For list of synonyms 
sec Poisson. Des guiches, kiss- 
curls. Termed in the English 
slang, “aggera waters,” or “New¬ 
gate knockers.” Regarding thj 
latter expression the SlangDi*;lon- 
ary says : “ * Newgate knocker,’ 
the term given to the lock of 
hair which costermongers and 


thieves usually twist back towards 
the ear. The shape is supposed 
to resemble the knocker on the 
prisoners’ door at Newgate—a re¬ 
semblance that carries a rather 
unpleasant suggestion to the 
wearer. Sometimes termed a 
*cobbler’s knot,’ or ‘cow-lick.’” 
Trifouiller les guiches, to comb the 
hair. (Familiar) Chevalier de 
la —, prostitute's bully , or “ pen¬ 
sioner.” For list of synonymous 
expressions see Poisson. Le 
bataillon de la — , the world of 
bullies. 

Et si la p’tit* poniftriche 
Su' l’compt’ des rouleaux, 

Gpre au bataillon d’La guiche ! 

C’est nous qu’est les dos. 

Richepiii. 

Un — , a prostitutes bully. 

C est . . . un guiche, e’est-h-dire unjeune 
homme aux mair.s blanches, l’accroche- 
coeur, 1’Adonis des nymphe: des mu'-c'ts, 

a uand ce n'est pas une tante ! ... La moitjd 
es crimes qui se commeuert a Paris est 
concue parle cerveau dc', -riches, cvecutce 
par les bras dcs chefs d'att.iquc et fir,:' par 
des assommeurs .—Les Mtonoires de Mon¬ 
sieur Claude. 

Guichemar, guichemard, gui- 
chemince, guichemuche, m. 
(thieves’ and popular), jailer, 
“jigger dubber.” For guichetier. 

Guide, m. (thieves’), the prime - 
mover in a murder. 

C’est toujours le pdgriot, le guide ou le 
toucheur qui devient & priori le chef d'at- 
taque responsable d’une affaire crinuuclle. 
— Mfmoires de Monsieur Claude. 

Guignard, m. (popular), ill luck. 

Guigne-a-gauche, m. (popular), 
squinting man, or on: with “swi¬ 
vel eyes.” From guigner, to < an. 

Guignol, m. (popular), small theatre, 

Guignolant, adj. (popular), :m- 
lucky ; annoying. 

Guignonn6. adj. (popular), ctre 
— , to be unlucky at a game . 
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Guillotine s6che, f. (familiar), 
transportation. To be transported 
is expressed in the language of 
English rogues by the term “light¬ 
ing the lumper.” 


Guimbard, m. (thieves’), the van 
that conveys prisoners to gaol. 
Called by English rogues “ Black 
Maria.” 


Guimbarde, f (popular), door; 
voice ; head; carriage ; good-for- 
nothing zvoman. Properly Jeuds- 
harp. 

Oui, unc fcmrae devait savoir se re- 
tourner, mais la sienne avait toujours ct£ 
line guimbarde, un tas. Ce serait sa faute, 
s’ilu crevaient sur la paille.— Zola, L‘As- 
sotnmoir . 

Also clock . 

Au moment juste oil douze plombes se 
rout ddcroch<£es a la guimbarde do la tOle. 
— Le Pire Ducking, 1879. 

Couper la — h quclqu\in, to cut 
one short. 


Mon gesce et surtout mon n’harangue 
Coupent la guimbarde aux plus forts. 

L. Tkstbau, Le Tapageur. 

Guinal, m . (thieves’), usurer; Jav; 
“ sheney, Ikey, or mouchey.” 
Termed also “ youtre, fri.s<~, pied- 
plat.” Le grand —, Mont de 
For government p>awnbroking 
establishment. (Rag-pickers’) Gui¬ 
nal, wholesale rag-dealer. 

Guinaliser (thieves’), to be a usurer; 
to pawn. It had formerly the 
signification of to circumcise. 

Guinche,/ (popular), low dancing 
saloon in the suburbs t or low wine¬ 
shop. 

A la porte de cettc guinche, tin municipal 

sc dressait sur ses ergots de cuir.—H uys- 

Mans, Lex Seeurs Vexten d. 

Guincher (popular), to dame . Se 
—> to dress oneself hurriedly and 
badly. 


Guincheur, m. (popular), fre¬ 
quenter of darning saloons called 
“ guinches.” 

Guindal, tn. (popular), glass. Sif- 
fler le —, to drink , “to wet one’s 
whistle,” or “to moisten one’s 
chaffer.” See Rincer. 

Guinguette,/. (obsolete), fast girl. 

II faudra que je m’en retourne h pied 
comme une guinguette qui vient de souper 
en ville. — Le Ballet des XXIV . heures. 

Also low restaurant. 

Ca doit s’manger, la levrette. 

£i j’en pincc une it huis clos . . . 

T’la frai cuire k ma guinguette, 

J’t’cn fich’rai, moi, des pal’tots ! 

De Chatillon, Polsies . 

Guirlande,/! (thieves’), c ham which 
secures two convicts together. 

On appelle cettc chalne guirlande, par- 
ceque, remontant du pied \ la ceinture, oil 
ellc est fix<Sc, clle retombe en dccrivant un 
dcmi-ccrclc, dont 1 autre extr<Jmitd cst rat- 
tach^e a la ccinlure du camarade de chatne- 
—M. Christophe. 

Guitare, /. (familiar and popular), 
head , or “ nut ; ” monotonous say¬ 
ing ; well-worn platitude. Jouer 
de la — , to be monotonous. Avoir 
une sauterelle dans la — , to be 
cracked , “ to have a tile loose,” or 
“a bee in one’s bonnet.” For 
the list of synonymous expressions 
see Avoir. 

Gwammel (Breton cant), woman ; 
mother. 

Gwilloik (Breton cant), wolf. 

Gy, or jaspin (thieves’), yes , or 
“usher.” Michel says: “J’estime 
que gy n’est autre chose que le 7 , 
premiere lettre d’l/a, qui rempla- 
^ait ce mot latin dans certains actes 
de procedure.” 

Quoi, iu veux remitter? Gyt— Riant- 
pin. ( What) you wish to £0 he vie t Vest) 
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HabiT!6 de soie, m. (popular), an 
elegant term for a fig, “sow’s 
baby,” or, in the words of Irish 
peasants, “the gintleman that 
pays the rint.” 

Habiller (popular), quelqu’un de 
taffetas, to say ill-natured things 
of one, to “ backbite ” him, to re¬ 
primand, to slander, to scold, or 
“bully-rag.” 

C’est moi qui vons l’a habilM de taffetas 
noir.—A. Vales, La Mere fAnecdote, 
Ckansmneite.. 

S’— de sapin, to die . See Pipe. 
S’— en sauvage, to strip oneself 
nahed, to strip to the “ buff,” so as 
to be “ in one’s birthday suit.” 

Habin, happin, hubin, m. (old 
cant), dog, or “tyke;” — ergame, 
or engamd, rabid dog. 

Us trollent cette graisse dans leur gueu- 
hrd, en une corne, et quand les hubins la 
sentent, ils neleurdisentrien, an contraire, 
ils font f£tc & ccux qui la troHent.—£* 
Jargon de CArgot. 

A dog is now called by thieves 
* 1 tambour, alarmiste. ” 

Habiner (thieves 5 ), to bite . 

Habit, m. (popular), noir, gentle¬ 
man, or “ swell; 55 — rouge, an 
Englishman. 

Leo habits rouges voulaicnt dnnser, 
Mais nous les a vons fait sautcr 
Vi vent les Sans-culottes. 

Mauricault. 

Etre — noir, to be simple-minded, 
easily duped, to be a “flat.” 
(Thieves’) Un —vert, an official 
of ‘ke “octroi, 1 ' or office at the gates 
of a town for the: levying of dues on 


goods which are brought in from 
the outside . 

C’^tait de Tun de ces fosses. . . . que les 
conn-ebandier.% tu nez et la bnrbe des 
habits verts, faisaicat descendr" In nuit, 
dans les souterrains, leurs marcbundiscs 
pour les porter en ville et les affranchir de 
l’octroi.— Mi moires de Monsieur Claude. 

Habitants, m, pi. (popular), lice, 
“ grey-backed un’s.” 

Habitongue,/ (thieves’), for habi¬ 
tude, habit. 

Hacher de la paille (popular), to 
murder the French language. The 
English have the corresponding 
expression, “to murder the 
Queen’s English.” Also to talk 
in German. 

Haleine, /. (familiar), h la Domi- 
tien, cruelle, or homicide, offen¬ 
sive breath. According to the 
Diet. Cotnique it used to be said 
of a man troubled with that mcora- 
modity: II serait bon trompette, 
parcequ’il a 1’haleinc forte. ( Popu¬ 
lar) Respirer 1*— de quelqu’un, to 
g° f at one's secrets , “to pump” 
one. 

Hal£nes,or al&nes ,fpl. (thieves’), 
thieves 1 implements, or “jilts.” 
Alfcne signifies properly shoe¬ 
maker's awl. 

Haler sur sa poche (sailors’), to 
pay , “toshell out.” Haler, pro¬ 
perly to haul, to tow . 

Halle, f. (popular), nux crofites, 
stomach, or “bread-basket.” 
Also baker's shop. La - aux 
draps, the bed, “doss, or bug- 
walk,” and formerly “cloth- 
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market,’* an expression used by 
Swift in his Polite Conversation: — 

Miss, vour slave; I hope your early 

rising will do you no harm ; I find you are 

but just out of the cloth-market. 

(Journalists’) La — au son, the 
Paris Conservatoire de Afusique, 
or no tit nal music and dramatic 
academy. (Bullies’) Un barbise 
de la — aux copeaux, a l>ully 
whose paramour brings him in but 
scanty profits , whose l< business ” 
is slack . 

Hallebarde, f (popular), tall, badly 
dressed woman , a “gawky guy.” 

Halot, m. (popular), box on the ear, 
“ smack on the chops.” 

Haloter quelqu’un (thieves’), to 
box one's ears , “to smack one’s 
chops ; ” to ply the bellows. 

Haloteur, m. (thieves’), one who 
i4scs bellows ; one who blows. 

Halotin, m . (thieves’), bellows. 
From haleter, to pant. 

Hancher (popular), se —, to put 
on a jaunty look ; to take up an 
arrogant position , to be “on the 
high jinks,” or to “ look big.” 

Hane, / (thieves'), purse, “skin,” 
or “pogc.” Termed also 
henne, bouchon, inorlingue, 
mornif. ” 

II va comme In tramontane, 

Apie_ avoir cassc la hanne 
Dc cc grand ne qui pre^.d le soin 
De lui donner chasse de loin. 
L'Embarrasde lafoire de Beaucctire. 

Casscr la — h quelqu’un, to 
steal someone's purse, “to buz a 
skin.” 

Hanne ton, m. (familiar), mono - 
mania . Avoir un — dans le 
la fond, to be cracked , or “ to 
avc a bee in one’s bonnet.” See 
Avoir. Saoul comme un —, 


completely drunk , “as drunk as 
Davy’s sow.” 

“ Davy’s sow.” The origin of 
this expression, according to 
Davies’ Supplementary English 
Glossary , is the following 
“ David Lloyd, a Welshman, had 
a sow with six legs ; on one oc¬ 
casion he brought some friends 
and asked them whether they had 
ever seen a sow like that, not 
knowing that in his absence his 
drunken wife had turned out the 
animal, and gone to lie down in 
the sty. One of the party ob¬ 
served that it was the drunkest 
sow he had ever beheld.” Other 
synonymous expressions are, 
“ drunk as a drum, to be a wheel¬ 
barrow, sow-drunk, drunk as a 
fish, as a lord, as a piper, as a 
fiddler, as a rat.” 

Hannetonner (familiar), to have a 
hobby verging on monomania. 

Happer le taillis (thieves’), to fee, 
“to guy.” See Patatrot. Com¬ 
pare with the expression, now 
obsolete, gagner le taillis, which 
has the same signification. 

Happons le taillis, on crie au vinaigre 

sur nouxailles. — I.e Jargon dc C Argot. 

(They are “ whiddling bcc (fandte thus! 
suy.") 

Happin. See Habin. 

Happiner. See Habiner. 

Harauder (popular), quclqu’un (ob¬ 
solete), to cry out after one ; to 
pursue one with insults. 

Hardi, adj. (popular), a la soupe 
is said of one who is more ready to 
eat than to fight. Hardi l courage ! 
vnth a will l go it / 

Hareng, m . (thieves’), fnirc dcs 
yeux de — h qudqu’un, to tut out 
one's rinU ’) Harengs, 

name given by printn* to fellow* 
workers w.'.j do but little work. 
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pas dc —, to dance . 


Hariadan Barberousse (thieves’), 
Jesus Christ. 

II rigolait malgrd 1c sa- licr qui voulait 
lui faire becqufeter Hariadan Barberousse. 
—VlDOCQ. 

Haricander (popular), to find fault 
with one about trifles . 

Haricot, m. (popular), body . Ca- 
voler, or courir sur le —, to 
annoy, to bore one, “to spur” 
one. (Thieves’) Un — vert, a 
clumsy thief, or one “not up to 
slum.” Se laver les haricots, to 
be transported, or M lagged.” 
(Familiar) Hotel dec haricots, 
formerly the prison for undisci¬ 
plined national guards, the staple 
food for prisoners there being 
haricot beans. 

Haricoteur, in. (thieves’), execu¬ 
tioner. Termed ‘ * Rouart ” in 
the ixteenth century, that is, one 
who breaks criminals on the wheel. 

Harmonar&s, m. (thieves’), noise, 
or “ row.” Si le gonsaRs fait de 
Pharmonares il faut le balancarguer 
dans la vassar£s, if the fellow 
makes any noise we'll pitch him in¬ 
to the water . 

Harmonie, /. (popular), faire de 
1*— , to make a noise, “ to kick up 
a row.” 

Harnais, in. (thieves’), cards that 
have been tampered with, or 
“stocked broads;” clothes, or 
“clobber;” — de grive, mili¬ 
tary uniform. Laver les —, to 
sell stolen clothes , “ to do clobber 
at a fence’s.” 

Harp e,/ (general), jouer de la — , 
to silly tare liberties with a woman 
by stroking her dress, as Tartuffe 


did when pretending to ascertain 
the softness of Elmirc’s dress. The 
expression is old ; it is to be met 
with in the Diet. Comique, 

Jouer de la harpe signifie jouer des mains 
aupres d’une femme, U patiner, lui toucher 
la nature, la farfouiller, La clitoris r, la 
chatouiiler avee les doigts. —J Le Roux, 
Diet ion n aire Comique. 

(Thieves’) Harpe, prison-grated 
window. Jouer de la —, to be in 
prison , or “in quod.” Pincer de 
la —, to put oneself at a window. 

Harper (popular), to catch , “to 
nab; ” to seirr , “ to grab.” 

Harpions, m. pi. (popular and 
thieves’), feet, or “ dew-beaters ; ” 
hands , or “dukes.” From the 
old word harpier, concerning 
which the Dictionnaire Comique 
says :— 

Harpier. Pour voter ou friponner im- 
pun^ment, prendre ou cnlcver par force, 
comme les harpies. 

Harponner (popular), to seize, “to 
grab ; ” — toequardement, to lay 
rough hands on ; to give one a shak¬ 
ing. 

Hasard ! orh ! (printers’), ironical 
exclamation meaning that hap¬ 
pens by chance, of course l 

Haiis, or aus, m. (shopmens’), appel¬ 
lation applied by shopmen to a per¬ 
son who, after much bargaining, 
leaves without purchasing any¬ 
thing. 

Hausse-col, m. (military), cart¬ 
ridge-box. The expression has 
become obsolete. 

Haussier, m. (famiiiar), a “bull,* 
that is, one who agrees to purchase 
stock at a future day. at a stated 
price , but who simply speculates 
for a rise in public securities to 
render the transaction a profitable 
one. Should .tocks fall, the 
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“ bull ” is then called upon to pay 
the difference. The “bear” is 
the opposite of the “bull,” the 
former selling, the latter purchas¬ 
ing—the one operating for a fall, 
the other for a rise. They are 
respectively called “liebhaler” 
in Berlin, and “contremine” in 
Vienna. 

Haussmannisation,/ See below. 

Haussmanniser (familiar), to pull 
doum houses wholesale , after the 
fashion of M. Haussmann, a Pre¬ 
fect of the Seine under the Third 
Empire, who laid low many of 
the old houses of Paris, and 
opened some broad passages in 
the city. Corresponds in some 
degree to “boycott.” 

Haut-de-tire, m. (thieves’), breeches , 
“hams, kicks, sit-upons.” 

Haute, /. and adj. (general), for 
haute socitkd, the high*- class of 
any social stratum , “ pink.” 

II y a lorettc et lorctte. Mademoiselle de 

Saint-Phararoond 4tait de la haute. —P. 

FiVAL. 

La — bicherie, higher class of co- 
cottes , the world of “demi-reps.” 
Un escarpe de la — , a swindler 
moving in good society . La — 
p£gre, swell mob y and, used ironi¬ 
cally, good sccuty. Un restaurant 
de la —, a fashionable restaurant , 
a ‘ 1 swell ” restaurant . 

Si nous ne soupons pas dans la haute, jc 

ne sais guere oil nous irons a eette heure-ci. 

—G. de Nerval. 

Hautocher (thieves’), to ascend; to 
rise. 

Haut-temps, m. (thieves’), for 
autan, loft. 

Havre, or grand havre, m. 
(thieves’), God. Literally the 
harbour , great harbour. I*e — 
garde m^ziere, God protect me* 



I-Ieol ar blei (Breton cant), the 
moon . 


Herbe,/. (popular), h grimper,/W 
bosoms or shoulders. This phrase 
is obsolete ; — ^ la vache, clubs 
of cards . 

Ouinte mangcuse portant son point dans 
llxcrbe h, la vache.— Zola, L' Assontmcir. 

Herbe sainte, absinthe . do all 
appearance this is a corruption of 
absinthe. 

Herplis, m. (thieves’), farthing. 
Sans un herplis dans mafouillouse, 
without a farthing in my pocket . 

Herr, m . (general), a man of impor¬ 
tance y one of position or talent , a 
“swell.” 

Herse, /. (theatrical), lighting ap¬ 
paratus on the sides of the stage 
which illumutates those parts which 
receive no light from thechandclier * 

Herz, or hers, m. (thieves’), master , 
or “ boss ; ” gentle man f or “nib- 
cove.” From the German lierr. 

High-bichery, /. (familiar), the 

world of fashionable cocottcs. 

Quclque r.uperbc creature de la high- 
bicnery qui traiue son domino k queucavec 
Ijs airs souverains d'une nuuqui^ d’autre- 
fois.—P. Mahalin. 

Hirondeau, m. (tabors’), journey¬ 
man tailor who shifts j y c;n one 
employer to another . An allusion 
to the swallow, a migratory bird. 

Hirondelle,/. (familiar), penny boat 
plying on the Seine; (popular) 
commercial traveller; journey¬ 
man tailor from the country 
temporarily established in Paris ; 
hxukney coachman ; — d’hiver, 
retailer of roasted chestnuts ; — de 
pont, vagrant who seeks a shelter 
at night under the agehes of bridges; 
— du Mtiment, mason from the 
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ntry who comes yearly to work 
in Paris. (Thieves’) Une —, 
variety of vagabond. 

Lcs Hirondcllcs, les Romanichcls han- 
liient, comrnc les taupes, l'imdrieur de 
leurs souterrains insondablc:;. Romani- 
chels et Hirondelles venaicut y dorinir, 
souper et mdditer leurs Crimes .—Mbnoirct 
dc Monsieur Claude. 

Une — de potence, a gendarme 
(obsolete). 

Hisser (popular), to give a whistle 
call; — un gandin. See Gandin. 

Histoires,/. //. (general), menses . 
Termed also “affaires, cardinales, 
anglais. ” 

Homard, m. (popular), doorkeeper, 
or servant in red livery. ( Military) 
spahis. The spahis, called also 
cavaliers rouges, are a crack corps 
of Arab cavalry commanded by 
French officers. There are now 
tour regiments of spahis doine 
duty in Algeria or in Tonkin. 


homme de lcttrcs," main e’est un “faux 
titre” quM a pris dans sa “galce,” car de 
tous lcs ouvrages auxquels il a mis di s 
signatures ” ct tju'il rrJtcnd avoir “com¬ 
poses, il lui sc nut dillicile de “ justifier " 
une ligne, &c. &c .—Declaration et amour 
dun tntpnmeur typography d une jeune 
brocheuse , 1886 . 

Hommelette, m. (popular), man 
devoid of energy , “sapp j. ” 

HonnSte, m. (thieves’), the spring. 

Honteuse, /, Stre en —. See 

Lesbien. 

Hopital, m. (thieves’), prison, or 
Stir.” See Motte. A thief in 
prison is said to be “ maladc,” 
and when liberated he is, of course, 
“ gueri.” (Popular) Goujon d’—, 
leech. 

Horizontale, f. (familiar), prosti¬ 
tute, or “mot;” — de grande 
marque, fashionable coeotte , or 
“ pretty horse-breaker.” For list 
of over one hundred and thirty 
synonyms, see Gadoue. 


Homicide, m . See Haleine. 

Homme, m. (familiar), au sac 
ri<h man, otic who is “well hub 

lasted.” Un-affiche, a‘‘sand¬ 
wich ” man, that is, a man bear¬ 
ing a back-and-front advertising 
board. Avoir son jeune — , to be 
drunk, or “tight/’ See Pom- 
pette. (Thieves’) Un — delettres, 
forger ; — de peine, old offender, 
“jail-bird.” (Printers’) Homme 
de bois, workman who repairs 
wooden fixtures of formes in a 
printing shop. 

Homme de lettre3, or singe, m. 
(printers’), compositor. 

Lc compositeur est un bipode auquel o® 
Qonnu In dcinumtiation de “singe." 

Four vyu, dblouir il triturc unc ’• mature 
pleinc " de units Equivoque*: “comm.tn- 
i ‘ : • bordeicra't, Uinque, imposition ct 
oeUnvec... uno" Miner* ' j-.. 

• In rung qc xl occupy dan», l , tmprira"ne, 
c** chcv-iier <lu “ Ccin; nrteur" s'mutule 


Horloger, m. (popular), avoir sa 
montre chez l’—, to have one's 
watch at the pawnbrokers, “ in 
lug,” or “up the spout.” 


Horreurs, f pi. (popular), broad 
talk, or “blue talk.” Dire des 
,to talk “smut.” Faire des —, 
to take liberties with women, “to 
fiddle,” or “to ^lewther,” as the 
Irish have it. 


Hosto, or austo (soldier*’ and 
thieves’), prison, or “stir,” see 
Motte ; (popular) house, or 
crib.” 


Hotel, r:, (popular), de la modcstic, 
poor lodgings ; — des haricots, 
ptwan, or ‘ jug.” See Motte, 
Coucher & 1’— de la belle c toiie, 
to sleep in the op^u air , on mother 
Earth, or “ to skipper it.” 

Hotteriau, hottcriot, m. (populai), 
ragpicker, or “tot-pickor*” From 
hotte, wULr basket . 








Housette, /. (thieves’), boot, or 
“ daisy root.” Traine - cul - les 
housettes, a tatterdemalion. 

Houssine, /. (thieves’), Jean de 
P—, stick ; bludgeon. 

Houste a la paillel (thieves’), out 
with him ! 

Hubin, m. (thieves’), dog, or 
“tyke.” 

A.prfcs, ils leur ensernent h aquiger cer- 
tair,o r .: ra : . r > -as pour cmpccherque les hubins 
les grondent .—Le Jargon de CArgot. 

Hubins, m. pi. (old cant), tramps 
who pretend to have been bitten by 
rabid dogs or wolves . 

I-es hubins triment ordinairement avee 
une luque conirne ils bient k Saint-Hubert. 
— Le Jargon de £ Argot. 

Saint Hubert was credited with 
the power of miraculously curing 
hydrophobia. There is still a 
church in Belgium, not far from 
Arlon, consecrated to Saint Hu¬ 
bert, to whose shrine rabid people 
(in more than one sense) repair 
to be cured. 

Hugolatre, m. (familiar), fanatical 
admirer of the works of V. Hugo. 

Hugrement (thieves’), much, or 
“ neddy (Irish). 

Huile,/ (general), wine ;suspicion; 
— blonde, beer; — de bras, de 
poignet, physical strength ; work , 
or “elbow grease : ” — decotret, 
Mews administered with a stick; 
might be rendered by “stirrup 
oil.” The Diet . Comique has : 
“ Huile do cotret, pour coups de 
b&ton, banlonnade. ** 

Qu'tla vini. nt you* frottcr Ics dpaulcs 
ds I'huile dc coirct .—Don Quickest*. 

Huile do mains, m cncy, or “ oil of 


palm.” For synonyms see Qui- 
bus. Pomper les huiles, to drink 
wine to excess , or “to swill.” 

Huit (theatrical), battre un —, to 
cut a caper. (Familiar) Un — 
ressorts, a handsome , well - ap¬ 
pointed two-horse carriage . (M i li- 
tary) Flanquer — et sept, to give a 
man a fortnights arrest. 

Y m'a flanqu6 huit-ct-sept h cause que 

j’avais £gar<£ le bouchon de moa mousqae- 

tOn.—G. COURTELINE. 

Huitres,/ pi. (popular), de gueux, 
snails ; (thieves’) — de Varennes, 
beans. 

Huitrifier (familiar), s’—, to become 
commonplace and dull of intellect. 
From huitre, figuratively a fool. 

Humecter (popular), s’ — les amyg- 
dales, la dalle du cou, or le 
pavilion, to drink, “to wet one’s 
whistle.” For synonyms see 
Rinccr. 

Hupp6, adj. (popular), daira —, 
rich person, one who is “well 
ballasted.” 

Hare,/. (popular), head , or “ tibbv.” 
Properly wild boats head. See 
Tronche. 

Hur6, adj. (thieves’), rich , or f4 ng 
splawger.” 

Hurf, urf, adj. (general), e’est — , 
that s excellent, “tip-top, cheery, 
slap-up, first-chop, lummy, nap, 
jam, true marmalade, t>ing- 
tsing.” Le monde —, world of 
fashion . 

Hurlubier, m. (thieves’), idiot, or 
“go along madman, or “bclmy 
cove ; ” tramp , or *‘pikey.” 

Vour. que !e chaud soldi a tcinta, 
Hurluluem dont les pcau' breilen, 
Re&semblent k Tor dcs gratins. 

Riche pin. 
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Hus sard—Irnbi bcr. 


rd, m . (popular), h quatre 
oues, soldier of the train or army 
service corps . Elixir de — , brandy . 
(Popular and thieves*) Hussard 
de la guillotine, gendarme on duty 
at executions. 

II est venu pour sauver Madeleine . . . 
mais comment? . • - les hussards de iaguil¬ 
lotine sont — Balzac. 


Hussard de la veuve, gendarme on 
duty at exccutio?is. 

Oui, e’est pour aujourd’hui, les hussards 
de la veuve (autre nom, nom terrible de la 
m£canique) sont commandos.—B alzac. 

Hust-must (thieves’), thank you 
vety much. 
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Icicaille, icigo (thieves’), here. 

Ienna (Breton cant), to deceive, im¬ 
pose upon. 

lerchem (roughs’), to ease oneself 
A coarse word disguised It is of 
“ back slang ' formation, with the 
termination em. 

Iergue, parler en —, to use the 
word as a suffix to other words . 

Ignorantin (common), a “frh'e des 
Ecoles de la Doctrine chretienne 
Thus called on account of their 
ignorance. They are lay brothers, 
and formerly had charge of what 
were termed in England ragged 
schools. 

Igo (thieves’), here. La chamegue 
est — , the woman is here. 

II (popular), y a de l’empile, or de 
l’crnpilage, there is seme trickery , 
unfair play, cheating; — y a de 
l’empile, la peau alors 1 je me 
d^bine, they are dueling, to the 
deuce then l I'll go ; — y a des 
arttes d&DS ce corp3-l&, an 
euphemism to denote that a man 


makes his living off a prostitutes 
earnings , alluding to the epithet 
“ poisson ” applied to such crea¬ 
tures ; — a plu sur sa mercerie 
is said of a zooman with thin 
skinny breasts; — tombera une 
roue de votre voiture is said of a 
person in too high spirits, to 
express an opinion that his mirth 
will soon receive a damper. (Thea¬ 
trical) II pleut I is used to denote 
that a play is a failure , that it is 
being hissed down , or “damned.” 

II est midi 1 (popular), an excla¬ 
mation used to warn one who is 
talking in the presence of strangers 
or others to be prudent and guarded 
in his speech. It also means it's 
of no use, it is all in vain. 

Illico, m. (popular), grog prepared 
on the sly by patients in hospitals , 
an extemporized medicine made 
of sugar, spirits , and tincture of 
cinnamon. 

Imbecile A deux roues, m. (popu¬ 
lar), bicyclist. 

Imbiber (popular), s’— lc jabot, to 
drink , “to wet one’s whistle.” 





Immobility — Infect. 



Tmmobiiit6, f (painters’), mer- 
ccnaire de 1* — , model who makes 
c living by sitting to painters . 

Impair, m. (familiar), faire un —, 
to 7}iake a blunder , “to put one’s 
foot in it.” (Thieves’) Impair ! 
look out ! —, acre nous v’la nobles, 
look out , be on your guard, we are 
recognized'. 

Imperatrice, for imperiale, top 
of bus. 

Impere (popular), abbreviation of 
imperiale, or top of bus. 

Imperiale,/! (general), tuft of hair 
on the chin. Foimerly termed 
** royale.” The word has passed 
into the language. 

Importance (general), d’ —, 
strongly , vigorously. J* te vas le 
moucher d’—, 77/ let him know 
a piece of my mind ; PU snub him . 

Impot, trt . (thieves’), autumn. 

Impressionisms, m. (familiar), 
school of artists who paint nature 
according to the Personal imp res- 
sion they receive. Some carry the 
process too far, perhaps, for if 
their retina conveys to them an 
impression that a horse, for in¬ 
stance, is indigo or ultramarine, 
they will reproduce the image in 
Oxford or Cambridge blue on the 
canvas. Needless to say, the re¬ 
sult is sometimes startling. 

Imprcssioniste, m., painter of 
the school called impressionisme 
(which see). 

Impure, /. (familiar), kept - -ran, 
or “demi-rep. ! For the list of 
synonyms see Gadoue. 

Incommode, m. (thieves’), lantern, 
lamp-post. Properly inconvenient , 
thieves being lovers of darkness. 

Incommode, adj. (thieves’), etre 
—-, to be taken red-handed, to be 
“ nabbed ” in the cut. 



Inconobre, m. and adj. (thieves’), 
stranger ; unknown. 

Incroyable, m. (familiar), dandy 
under the Directoire at the end of 
the last century. The appellation 
was given to swells of that period 
on account of their favourite ex¬ 
pression, “ C’est incroyable !” pro¬ 
nounced e’est incoyable, accord¬ 
ing to their custom of leaving out 
the r, or giving it the sound of w. 
For synonyms see Gommeux. 

Index (popular), travailler a 1’—, 

to work at reduced wages. 

Indicateur, m. (general), spy in the 
pay of the police , ‘ ‘ nark. ” Gene¬ 
rally a street hawker, sometimes 
a thief. 

II y a deux genres d’indicatcurs : les in- 
dicateurs *uir place, tels que les murchands 
de chalnes de suretd et les marchands 
d’aiguilles, bimbelotiers d'occasion. faux 
aveuftles, etc., et les indicateurs errants : 
marchauds de balais, faux infinities. inusi- 
ciens ambulants : . . . II y avait, sous leni- 
pire, des mdicateurs jusque dans le haut 
commerce parisien. —Me moires de Mon¬ 
sieur Claude. 

Indicatrice, f. (familiar), ft male 
spy in the employ of the police. 

Indigent, m. (bus conductors’), 
outside passenger on a bus. Thus 
termed on account of the outside 
Hue being half that inside. Indi¬ 
gent, properly pauper. 

Inexpressibles, m. pi. (familiar), 
from the English, trousers. 

Infanterie,/. (popular), entici dans 
g— 9 to . become 'pregnant, or 
“ lumpy.” Compare with the 
English expression “ infantry,” a 
nursery term for children. 

Infect, adj. (general), utterly bed. 
The expression is applied to any¬ 
thing. Ce cigare cst —, that 
cigar is rank. Ce livr,e est —, 
that bock is worthless. In — in- 
dividu, a contemptible individual » 




Infect ados — Irreconciliable. 


.Xn^tados, m. (familiar), cheap 
cigar, “ cabbage leaf.” 

Inferieur, adj. (popular), cda m’est 
—, that is all the same to me . 
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In firm e, m. (popular), clumsy felleno. 

I Is sonncrent tant bien que mal ces in* 

firines. ct les gens accoururcnt au lapagc, 

—L. CLAiir.n, OmpdrailUs. 

Ingrat, in. (thieves’), clumsy thief, 

Ingurgiter son bilan (popular), to 
die , or “to snuff it.” See Pipe. 

Inodore, adj \ (familiar), soyez 
calme ct — , be cool; don't get 
excited ; be calm ; be decorous , or, 
as the Americans say, “pull your 
jacket down.” 

Inouisme, m. (familiar), ruisselant 
d ’—extraordinarily fine , good, 
dashing, ** slap up, or tzing 
tzing.” 

Inseparables, m. pi. (familiar), 
cigars sold at fifteen centimes a 
couple . 

Insinuant, m. (thieves’), apothe¬ 
cary ; one who performs , or used to 
perform, the “ clysterium donare ” 
of MdlUre. 

Insinuante,/ (thieves’), syringe . 

Insinuation,/, (thieves’), clyster . 

Insolpe, in. and adj . (thieves’), 
insolent , “cheeky.” 

Inspecteur des pav6s, in. (popu¬ 
lar), workman out of work, or 
“out of collar.” 

Institutrice, /. (popular), female 
who keeps a brothel; the mistress 
of an “ academy.” 

Instruit, adj. (thieves’), etre —, to 
te a skitj'ul thiej , a “ gonnof.” 

Insurge de Romilly, m. (popular), 
lump of excrement, or “ quaker.” 

Interloquer (soldiers'), to talk. Je 
vais alhx cn — avec le marchi* 
chef, I will talk about it to thi 
h u nr ter master sergea n (. 


Interver, entraver (thieves’), to 
understand . Je n’entrave que le 
dail, i do not understand , 1 don't 
‘ 4 twig. ” Interver dans les vannes, 
to allow oneself to be “stuffed up,” 
to be “ bamboozled.” 

Intime, m. (theatrical), man who is 
paid to applaud at a theatre. 
Termed also “ remain.” 

Intransigeant, in. (familiar), poli¬ 
tician of extreme opinions who 
will not sacrifice an iota of his 
programme. The reverse of op- 
portuniste. 

Inutile, m. (thieves’), notary public. 

Invalo, m. (popular), for invalide, 
pensioner of the * * Hdtel des Jitvar 
lidesf a home for old or disabled 
soldiers. 

Invite,/, (popular), faire une —& 
l’as is said of a woman who makes 
advances to a man . 

Inviteuse,/. (general), waitress at 
certain cafes termed “ caboulots.” 
Her duties, besides serving the 
customers, consist in getting her¬ 
self treated by them to any amount 
of liquor; but, to prevent acci¬ 
dents, the drinks intended for the 
inviteuse are generally water or 
some mild alcoholic mixture. The 
inviteuse often plies also anot her 
trade—that of a semi-prostitute. 

lot fetis (Breton cant), porridge of 
buckudicat flour. 

Ioulc’h (Breton cant), giddy girl, 

Ioulc’ha (Breton cant), to play the 

giddy girl. 

Ip6ca, m. (military), le p&re —, the 
regimental surgeon. 

Irlande, /. (thieves’), envoyer en 
—, to send anything from prison. 

Irr6conciliable, m. (familiar), mem¬ 
ber of the opposition under Mapo- 
Icon III. 
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Isolage, m. (thieves 5 ), abandon¬ 
ment; leaving in the lurch. 

Isoler (thieves’), to forsake. 

Isoloir, t/t. (familiar), se mettre 
sur 1’—, to forsake one's friends . 

Italian (Breton cant), rum. 

Italique, f (popular), avoir Ies 
jambes en —, to be bandy-legged. 
Pincer son —, to reel about . 


Itrer (thieves’), to have. 

J’itre mouchailld 1 c babillard.— Lj Jar¬ 
gon dc lA rgot . (/ have locked at the book.) 

Ivoires, f. (popular), teeth, 
“ivories.” Faire un effet d 5 —, 
to show one's teeth , “ to flash one’s 
ivories.” 

Izabel (Breton cant), brandy. 


I 


m ‘ (P°P u ^ar), stomach , or 
bread-basket.” Meant for¬ 
merly heart, breast . Chouette —, 
fnc breasts. Faire son —, to 
eat. * 

Jacque, m. (thieves’), a sou. 

Jacqueline,/, (soldiers’), cavalry 
sword. 

Jacques, m. (thieves’), croubar, 
“James, or the stick.” (Military) 
Faire le —, to manoeuvre. 

Jactance, f (thieves’ and cads’), 
speech, talking, “jaw.” Properly 
silly conceit. Cnleter la —, to 
stop talking, “ to put a clapper to 
one’s jaw. ’ Quelle sale — il ai 
htKv he uies talk/ Faire la —, 
to talk, “to jaw;” to question, 
or “ cross-kid. ’ 


Jacter (popular and thieves’), to 
speak, “to rap;” to cry out; 
to slander. Meant formerly to 
boast . 

Jacteur, m. (popular), speaker. 

Jaffe, f (popular), soup ; box on the 
ear. Kttiler une—, to box one's 
ears. (Thieves’) Taffes, checks, 
ur “chops.” 

Jaflier, m. (thieves’), garden, or 
“ smelling cheat.” 

Jaffin, m. (thieves’), gardener. 
Termed in English slang “ master 
of the mint.” 

Jaluzot, m. (general), umbrella, or 
“rain-nappur, mush, or gingham.” 
From the name of the proprietor 
of the “ Printcmps,” who, being 
a wealthy man, said to his shop' 
men that he had not the mean: to 




Jambe—Jarvillage ,. 


.^<miy an umbrella. So goes an 
idiotic song :— 
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II u'a pas de Jaluzot, 

Ca va bien quand il fait beau, 
lilais quand il tombe de l’eau, 

II est trempe jusqu'aux os. 

Jambe,/. (popular), de vin, intoxi¬ 
cation. S’en aller sur une —, to 
drink only a glass or a bottle of 
wine. (Thieves’) Jambe en l’air 
(obsolete), the gallows , “ scrag, 
robbing - cheat, or government 
signpost.” (Familiar and popu¬ 
lar) Lever la —, to dance the can - 
can % see Chahut; is said also 
of a girl who leads a fast , disrepu¬ 
table sort of life. Faire — de 
vin had formerly the signification 
of to drink heavily , “to swill.” 

D*s ce matin, messieurs, j’ai fait jambe 

de vin.—L a Rapiniere. 

Jambes de coq, thin legs , “spindle- 
shanks.” Jambes de coton, weak 
legs. Jambes en manche de veste, 
bandy legs. (Military) Sortir sur 
les jambes d’un autre, to be confined 
to barracks or to the guard-room. 

Jambinet, m. (railway porters’), 
coffee with brandy. 

Jam bon, m. (popular), violin. 
(Military) Faire un —, to break 
one’s musket , a crime sometimes 
punished by incorporation in the 
compagnies de discipline in Africa. 

Jambonneau, m. (popular), neplus 
avoir de chapelure sur le —, to 
be bald. For synonymous terms 
see Avoir. 

Jambot, m. (obsolete), penis. The 
term is used by Villon. 

Jappe, f. (popular), prattling , 
“jaw.” Tnis ta —, hold your 
“jaw,” “put a clapper to your 
mug,” or “don’t shoot off your 
mouth” (American). 

japper (popular), to scream , to 
Ji/uult. 

Jardin, m. (popular), faire da—, let 
quii t “ to carry on,” 


Jardinage, m. (popular), running 
doram , slandering. 

Jardiner (thieves’ and cads’), to 
slander ; to run down ; to quiz . 

Les gonciers qui nous jardinent, 

1* s’ront vraiment j'tifs. 

Richepin. 

Jardiner quelqu’un, to make one 
talk so as to elicit his secrets from 
him , to “ pump ” one. 

Jardineur, in. (popular and thieves’), 
man who seeks to discover a secret; 
inquisitive man , a kind of ** Faul 
Pry.” 

Jardinier, m. (thieves’), sec Jar¬ 
dineur ; a thief who operates in 
the manner described at the word 
“ charriage.” 

Jargolle, or jergole, f. (thieves’), 
Normandy. 

Jargollier, rn. (thieves’), a native of 
Normandy. 

Jargouiller (thieves’), to talk in¬ 
coherently. 

Jargucr (thieves’). See Jars. 

Jamaffe,/ (thieves’), garter. 

Jarreti&r e,/ (thieves’), watchchain , 
or “slang.” 

Jars, rn. (thieves’), cant , or “flash.” 
Divider, jaspinerle—, or jargucr, 
to talk cant , “to patter flash.” 
Entraver or enterver le —, to 
understand cant . The language 
of thieves is also termed “ thieves* 
Latin,” as appears from the folio v/- 
ing quotation:— 

“ Go away.” I beard her say, “ there’s 
a dear man/' and then som-.it.about 
a “queer ruffin,” that** a justice In those 
canters’ thieves' Latin.—K ingsley, West¬ 
ward Ho. 

Entendre le — bad formerly the 
signification of to be cunning. 

Jarvillage, m. (thieves’), conv. rsa- 
tion; dirt. An illustrious l ug- 
lishmttn, whose name 1 forget. 
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Jarvillcr — Jerusalem. 
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gave once the definition of dirt as 
“ matter in the wrong place.” 

Jatviller (thieves’), to converse^ 
“ to rap to dirty . 

Jasante, f. (thieves’), prayer . 

Jaser (thie .es’), to pray . 

Jaspin, or gy (thieves’), or 
“usher.” 

Y a-t-il un castu dans cette vergne? 

Jaspin.— Lc Jar gen de V Argot. (Is there 

<in hospital in this country r ¥cs.) 

The word has also the meaning of 
chat, language , “jaw.” 

J'ai bicn que'qu’ part un camerluche 
Qu'ept dab dans la magbtratjpuehe. 

Son jaspin esbloque les badands. 

Richkpih. 

Jaspinemcnt, m . (thieves’), bark - 
in g of a dog . 

Jatipiner (thieves’), to talk, to speak, 
“ to rap, to patter.” Termed also 
“d($bagouler, ddvidcr, gazouillcr, 
jacter, jardiner, baver, tenir le 
crachoir— bigome, to talk in 
slang, “ to patter flash.” Le cabe 
jaspine, the dog barks . Jaspincr 
de l’orcue, to inform against , “ to 
blow the gaff. ” 

Jaspineur, m . (thieves’), taller; 
orator. 

Jaune, m . (thieves’), summer; 
(popular) brandy. See Tord- 
boyaux. Jaune,^<?/c/, or “redge.” 
Aimer avec un — d’ceuf is said of 
a woman who deceives her husband 
or lover . An allusion to the al¬ 
leged favourite colour of cuckolds. 

Jaunet, jauniau, or sigue, w., 
gold coin, “ canary, yellow-boy, 
goldfinch, yellow-hammer, quid, 
shiner, gingle-boy. 

Jaunicr, m. (popular), retailer of 
spirits. An allusion to the colour 
of brandy. 


Javanais (familiar), kind of jargon 
formed by disguising words by 
means of the letters of the syllable 
“ av ” properly interpolated ; thus 
“je l’ai vu jeudi,” becomes “ jave 
lavai vavu javeudavi.” 

Argot de Breda ou la syllabe av, jetee 
dans cliaque syllabe, hache pour les pro¬ 
fanes le son et le sens des mots, idiome hidro- 
glyphique du monde des fillcs qui lui permet 
de :c parler h. l'oreillc—tout haut.—D e 
Goncoukt. 

Javard,w. (thieves’), hemp ; (popu¬ 
lar) tattle-box . 

Javoter (popular), to prattle. 
Javotte,yi (popular), tattle-box. 

Jean, m. (popular), de la suie, 
sweep; — guetre, peasant , or 
“ clod — houssine, stick , or 
“toco.” (Thieves’) Un — de la 
vigne, a crucifix . 

Jean-bdte, m. (general), blockhead, 
“cabbage-head.” 

Jean-fesse, or Jean-foutre (gene¬ 
ral), scamp . 

Jeanjean, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), simpleton . 

La blanchisseuse dtait altee retrouver 
son ancien €poux aussitCt que ce jeanican 
de Coupeau avait ronfle. —Zola, L'As - 
tammoir . 

(Soldiers’) Tcanjean, recrx.it, 
“Johnny raw.” 

Jeanneton, f. (popular), semmnt 
wench at o. inn ; girl of doubtful 
morals , a * * dolly mop.” 

Jem’enfoutisme, m. (familiar), the 

philosophy of utter indifference. 

Aussi, lui n'&ait-il ni orldanistc, ni re- 
publicain. ni bonapartistc, il a flic h ait le 
jem’cuKj 'tisme"quimetla.ittoutluinouue 
d'accord.—J. Skrmxt. 

Jerome, m. (popular), stick, or 

“ toco.” 

Jerusalem (thieves’), lettre de - , 
Utter written from prison (c make 
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Jesuite — Jobarder. 


j*r request of money. The Prefec¬ 
ture do police, and consequently 
the lock-up, was formerly in the 
Rue de Jerusalem. 

J6suite, m . (thieves’), turkey-cock . 
This species of gallinacea was in¬ 
troduced into France by the 
Jesuit missionaries. Termed by 
English vagabonds “ cobble col¬ 
ter.” Engrailler un —, to steal a 
turkey , “to be a Turkey mer¬ 
chant.” 

Jesus, m . (thieves’), innocent man, 
thieves considering themselves as 
much-injured individuals. Grippe- 
Jesus, gendarme . (Popular) Petit 
—, or & quatre sous, newly-born 
infant. (Sodomists’) Un —, a 
Sodomist in confederacy with a 
rogue termed “ chanteur,” whose 
specialiti is to extort money from 
rich people with unnatural pas¬ 
sions. 

Le pcrdllard qui, uufc fois d'accord avec 
le chanteur pour duper son douillard, de- 
vicut alors son compare, c’e.t-a-dirc son 
J'f.-ius ! Tel est d£nomm(- aujourd'hui le 
pcrsillard exploiteur.— Mimoi, :s it Mon¬ 
sieur Claude. 

Jet, in. (thieves’), musket, or 
“ dag.” 

Jetar, in. (military), prison, 44 Irish 
theatre, or mill.” 

J'ai ordre du sous-offieier de scraaine dc 
te fairc fourrer au jetar sitfit rentre.— -G. 


<sl 


on the ear / 1 to smack one’s chops.” 
(Printers’) Jeter, to assure. Je 
vous le jette, I assure you it's a 
fact , “my Davy on it.” 

Jeter du cceur sur carreau (gene¬ 
ral), or — son lest, to vomit , 41 to 
cast up accounts, to shoot the cat, 
or to spew.” Literally to throw 
hearts on diamonds , or to threno 
one's heart {which has here the 
meaning of stomach ) on the floor . 
Jeton, in. (popular), coin. 

Jeu de dominos, m. (popular and 
thieves’), set of teeth. Montrer son 
—, to show one's teeth, “ to flash n 
one's “ ivories.” 

Jeune France (literary'), name given 
to young men of the “ Ecole roman - 
tique " in 1836 —the “ Byronian 
school. 

I Is ont fait de moi un Jeune France ac¬ 
compli . . . j’ai une raie dans lor. chevenx 
h la Raphael . . . j’appclle bourgeois couxi 
qui ont un col de chemise.—T h. Gautjlr. 

Jeune homme, m. (familiar and 
populai), measure of wine of the 
capacity of four Hires . Avoir son 
—, to be drunk , “screwed.” For 
synonyms see Pompette. 

Ticns ta langue, tu as ton icune homme, 
roupillc dans ton coin.—E. Montiul. 

Suivez-moi —, ribbons worn in 
the rear of ladies' dresses , or “fol¬ 
low me, lads.” 


COURTELJNB. 

Jete, adj. (popular), bien «—, or 
bien gratt^*, well done, well made, 
handsome . Eire , to be sent to 
the deuce . 

Jeter (thieves’ and cads’), to send 
roughly envoy; to send to the 
deuce; —avec perle et fracas, to 
bundle one out of doors forcibly ; 
— un coup, to look, “to pipe.” 
Jettes-en un coup sur le pante, 
just look at that “cove.” Jeter 
de la rillc, to summons , to re¬ 
quest in the name of the law j — 
une msudolcj to give ora: a box 


Jinglard. See Ginglard. 

Jiroble, adj . (thieves’), for girofle, 
pretty. 

Job, m. and adj. (popular), silly fcl¬ 
ient), or “flat.” Monter Ic —, to de¬ 
ceive, 4 * to bamboozle. ” Se monter 
lc —, to entertain groundless hop *. 
Job is an abbreviation of jobarcl. 

Jobarder (general), to deceive, to 
dupe, to fool one, “ to bam 1 >uozlc. ” 
The equivalents for to de ive are 
in the diffeient varieties ol jargon : 
“mcner en bateau, monter un 
bateau, donner un pont a fauchci, 
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J obelin—Joner . 



promener quelqu’un, compter des 
mistonfles, gourrer, afHuer, rouster, 
affuter, bouler, amarrer, battre 
l’antif, emblemer, mettre dedans, 
empaumer, enfoncer, allumcr, his- 
scr un gandin, entortiller, faire voir 
le tour, la faire k l’oseille, refaire, 
refaire au merne, faire la barbe, 
f a | re In queue, flancher, pigeonner, 
juiaer,'’ &c. ; and in the English 
slang or cant, “to stick, to bilk, 
to do, to best, to do brown, to 
bounce, to take in, to kid, to 
gammon,” &c. 

Jobclin, m. (old word), jargon — # 
cant. 


Sergens & pied et h cheval, 

Venez-y d'nmout et d’aval, 

Lcs 1 ioits du dcffunct Pathelin, 

Qui scave* jargon jobelin. 

Villon, Lcs Repents /ranches <U 
Francois Villon et de ses ccrn- 
pagnjnsy 15th century. 

Joberie, f (popular), nonsense, 
tomfoolery. 

Jobisme, m. (popular), poverty* 

t I ^-roches a rould comme nous sur Ies 
,Uru; K > du Jobisme.— Balzac. 


Compare with the English ex- 
press ion, “as poor as Job’s tur¬ 
key ; “ as thin and as badly fed,* 

Kays the Slang Dictionary , “ as 
gP* !, ‘ condill oi le d and imaginary 


Jocko, tn. (familiar), 
an elongated shape. 


pain —, loaf of 


Jocko, pain long h la mode depuis 
ann^e ou le singe J cko Cl dr a la mouc.— 
L Larchky, Diet. Hht. dAp-got. 

Jocrissiade, f (familiar), stupid 
action. Jocrisse, simpleton . 


Jojo, adj. and m. (popular), pretty ; 
simpleton. Faire son —, to piay 
the fool. 


Jcnc, m. (thieves*), gold , or “redge.” 
Etre sur les joncs, to be in prison, 
“ in quod.” Un bobe, or un bo- 
binc i de —, a gold watch, a “ red 

toy.” 


Jonchcr (thieves’), to gild. 

Jonclierie, f. (popular), deceit, 
swindle. The word is old. 

Adonc le Penancier vit bien 
Qu’il y eut quclquc tromperie; 

Quund il entendit le moycn, 

11 congneut bien la joncherie. 

Poesies attributes d Villon , 
15th century. 

Joncheur, tn. (thieves’), gilder . 

Jonquille, adj. (popular), mari —, 
injured husband. An allusion to 
the alleged favourite colour of 
cuckolds. 

Jorne, m. (thieves’), day (Italian 
giorno). Refaite de —, breakfast. 

Jose,?//, (popular), batik-note. From 
papier Joseph, tracing paper. 

Joseph, tn. (familiar), over-zdrtuus 
man. Faire le orson —, to give 
oneself virtuous airs. An allusion 
to the story of Madame Potiphar 
and Joseph. 

Je me disais aussi : voilh un gaillard qui 
fait le Joseph. 11 doit y avoir une raison. 
— A. Dumas fils. 

Josephine, f. (thieves’), skeleton 
key , or “betty.” 

Tel grinche s’arrfctcra & faire le barbot 
dins une cambric !!e (a volcr dans une 
chambrc). S il a oubli<5 sa josdphinc (tar.sse 
dci), jam..is il ne sc servirn de la joscphme 
d’un autre de peur d'attraper dcs pun,uses, 
e’ebt-h-dire de manquer sc-n coup ou d’avoir 
aSlaire h un mouchard.—- Himoircs de AJert- 
sicur CD uds. 

(Popular) Faire sa — , is said 
of a woman who puts on vir¬ 
tuous airs, indignantly tossing 
her head, or blush ingly casting 
down her eycs t <5rv. 

Jouasser (familiar), to play badly 
at a game or on an instrument . 

Jouasson (familiar), poor player. 

Jouer (popular), k la yoniie, or de 
l'orgue, to snore, “ to drive one\. 
pigs to matket;” — des guibolles, 
to run away, “to leg A ; ” see 
Patatrot; — du cceur, to vomit. 





Jonjouter — Jules. 


shoot the cat; ” (familiar and 
■popular) — de la harpe, to stroke 
a woman's dress as Tarluffe with 
El mire, or otherwise to take certain 
liberties with her. See Harpe. 
Toner des mandibules, to eat , “ to 
grub ; ” see Mastiquer 5 — du 
Napoleon, to be generous with onds 
money, “to come down hand¬ 
some;” an allusion to napoleon, 
a trwenty-franc coin ; — du fifre, 
to £0 without food ; — du piano 
is said of a horse which has a dis¬ 
united trot , or of a man who is 
knock-bued ; — du pouce, to give 
money , “to fork out ; 55 to spend 
freely one's money . The expres¬ 
sion is old ; Villon uses it in his 
dialogue of Messieurs de Alalle- 
paye et de Baillevent , 15th cen¬ 
tury 




Jouste, or juste (thieves’), near. 
From the old word iouxte, Latin 
juxta. Jc trimardais jouste la 
lourde, 1 was passing close to the 
door. 

Joyeuse, f (thieves’), sword , or 
“ poker.” 

Joyeux, m. pi. (military/, men of 
the “ bataillon cf Afriquef a corps 
recruited with military ccnvicts, 
who on being liberated serve the 
remainder of their term of service 
in this corps. 

Jubile, f (glove-makers’), pieces of 
glove skins , the perquisites of glove- 
makers. 

Jubile, peau deonomisde par l'ouvrier 
gantier sur celles qu’on lui a confides pour 
tailler une douznine tie paires de gams. — 
L. Larchey, Diet. Hist, d'Argot. 


M. Sang bicu, la mousse 

M’a trop coustd. B. £t pourquoy? M. 

Pource. 

B. Hay 1 liay 1 tout est mal compasse. 

M. Comment? B. Onnejoueplusdupoulce. 
Jouer comme un fiacre, to play 
badly; — la fdlc de l’air, to run 
away , “toslope.” SeePatatrot. 
(Theatrical) Jouer h. l’avant-sc£ne, 
to stand close to the footlights when 
acting; — devant les banquettes, 
to perform before an empty house ; 
(thieves’) — & la main chaude, to 
be guillotined. Literally to play hot 
cockles. See Fauch 6 . Jouer de 
la harpe, to be in prison , or “in 
uod ; ” — du linvc, or du vingt- 
eux, to knife , or “to chive;” 
— du violon, to file iron bars or 
irons. 

Joujouter (popular), to play; to 
frolic. 


Judas, 77 i. (popular), barbe de —, 
red beard. Bran de —, speckles. 
Le point de — , thirteen. 

Judasser (popular), to betray; to 
act as a “ cat in the pan,” or, in 
thieves’ cant, “to turn snitch.” 

Judasserie,/. (popular), treacherous 
show of friendship . 

Jud£e,/. (thieves’), la petite —, Pre • 
fecture de police , headquarters of 
the police , situated formerly in the 
Rue de Jerusalem; hence the ex¬ 
pression. 

Jug 6 , m. (prisoners’), youngoffer.der 
who has been sentenced Jo be con¬ 
fined in a house of correction. 

Juge de paix, m. (thieves’), stick : 
a kind of roulette at wineshops ; 
(gamblers’) pack of cards y or 
“ book of broads.” 


Jour de la Saint Jean Baptiste, 

m. (thieves’), execution day, or 
“ wry-necK day.” 

Journee gourd (Breton czxi^ygocd 
day's profits. 

Journoyer (popular), to do nothing 
at all. 


Jugeotte,/ (popular), intellect. 
Jugulant, adj. (popular), annoying. 

Juguler (popular), to strangle; to 
bore; to cry out. Scrongnieugm u ! 
que j’jugulais ! darn it, 1 cried / 

Jules, m. (populai), chamber pet, or 





Jumellcs — Kroumir. 




“jerry. 5 * Alter chez —, to ease 
oneself. (Military) Prendre, pin- 
cer, or tirer les oieilles a —, to 
ca;ry away the privy tub. Passer 
la jambe a —, to empty the afore - 
said tub. Travailler pour —, to 
eat. Des jutes, socks. 

Jumelle'',/. pi. (popular), breech . 

Juponnier, rn. (common), one fond 
of the petticoat. 

Jus, m. (familiar and popular), 
wine; — de baton, thrashing with 
a stick ; — d’echalas, wine ; — de 
reglisse, negro; — de chapeau, 
weak coffee. Avoir du — , to be ele¬ 
gant ^ dashing. Avoir du — de 
navet dans les veines, to be devoid 
of energy. (Popular) J us, profits in 
business. Hardi ! du — de bras, 
now, with a will } my lads ! 

Encore un tour au treuil! Hardi! Du 
jus tie bras! 

RicnitriN, La Mer. 
Se coller un coup de — , to get 


drunk. (Sailors’) Jus de cancre, 
landsman , or “ land-lubber.” Du 
— de botte premier brin, rum of 
the best quality. 

Jusqu’i la gauche (military), to a 
great extent ; for a long time. 

Vous serez consign^ jusqu’ :\ la gauche ... 
cVtait son mot ce “jusqu’h la gauche,' 
une expression de caserne . . • qui r.e sig¬ 
nitin’ t pas grand chose . . . mais personm- 
fiait retemitd— G. Courteune. 

Jusqu’& plus soif (popular), to 

excess. 

Juste,/ (thieves’), the assizes. 
Juste-milieu, m. (familiar), the be¬ 
hind. See Vasistas. 

Juter de l’oeil (popular), to weep . 

Spice de tourte, n’jutc done pas d’ l’ceil 
d’une fagonaussi incongrue.—G. Frison. 

Juteux, adj. (dandies’), elegant; 
dashing. (Familiar) Affaire ju- 
teuse, profitable transaction , a 
“ fat job.” 


IC 


Kebir, m. (military), commander of 
a corps. From the Arab. Also 
colonel. 

Kif-kif (popular), all the same. 

Expression qui vient des Arabes, im¬ 
port e© assuren^nt dans I’atelicr parquelnue 
Zcphir ou quelque Zouave typographe. 
Dans lc patois algerieu, kif-kif aignilie, 
semblable h.—B ootmy. 

C’est — bourico or bourriquo, it is 
all the same ; it comes to the same 
thing. 

k}ue tu dises comme moi ou qu tu disus 
pas comtnc moi ga fait jus’ kif-kif bour 
riquo.—G. CotfttTKLlNU. 

Kil,(roughs'), litre of wine. Je 


me suis traverse d’un —, / have 
drunk a litre of wine. 

Kilo, m. (popular), Hire of wine: 
false chignon. Deposcr uu —, to 
ease oneself. 

Klebjer (popular), to eat . 

K61back, m. (popular), small ass 
of brandy ; a large glass ofInc. 

KoxnofF, adj. (popular), excellent. 

Krak, m. (familiar), general collapse 
offinancial firms in ..Austria some 
years ago . 

Kroumir, m. (popular), rough fel¬ 
low ; dirty or “ chatty ” Jcllow* 




L 


La, r,:. (familiar), donner le —, to turning from dinner , that he has 

gut the tone, corrections of his own to attend to. 


Labadens (theatrical), old school¬ 
fellow. 


Depmslc vaudeville amusant de Labich 
(1 aiiuire de la Rue de Lourcinc) qui a mi: 
? tc * me a niodC: il a pris, avec ieproce; 
ija/aine, une valeur historique. Quant 
Keguicr voulut en effet ctre mis en U prt 
?«"r- c n^^chal, il se fit annonccr ainsi 
Dues que e’est un vieux Labadcns.”- 
Larcuey. 


Labago (thieves’), is equivalent to 
la-bas, yonder. Gaffine —, l a 
riflette t’exhibe, look yonder , the 
spy has his eye on you. 


LA-bas (prostitutes’), the Saint - 
Lazare prison , a place of confine¬ 
ment for prostitutes who offend 
against the law y or are detected 
plying their trade without due 
authorization of the police; 
(thieves’) the. convict settlement in 
New Caledonia or at Cayenne . 


Dans cette locution, on joue sur “ l’ab- 
sinthe,” con.ldcrce comme breuvage ct 
comme plante. La plantc possede une sa¬ 
vour “amerc.” Avec quelle M amertumc ” 
le compagnon rc .taurc, bien dispo-, <e voit 
obligd de sc “ coller ” sur le marbre pour 
faire un travail non pay<S, au moment ou il 
se proposait de pouij cr avee acharm-ment. 
Dcja. comme Ferre tie, il avait e\comp:<5 
cet apris-dlner productif.—B outmv. 


Lac, m. (thieves’), £tre dans le — , 
to be very “ hard up; ” to be in a 
fix or in trouble, in a M hole.” 
Mettre dans le — , to deceive , to 
make one fall into a trap. (Game¬ 
sters’) Mettre dans le — , to lose 
all one's money, to have 11 blevved ” 
it. 

Au cercle, oil la conversation vient de 
roulcr sur la inert tragique du roi de Ba* 
vifcre, un ponte perd un louis au baccarat, 
en tirsnt \ cinq :—allons. dit-il d’un air 
r< 5 s,gnd, encore un louis dans le lac \-—Lc 
Voltaire, Juin, 1886. 


Laboratoire, m. (eating-house 
keepers’), the kitchen, a place 
where food is often prepared by 
truly chemical processes ; hence 
the appellation. 

L’absinthe ne vaut rien apr&3 
diner (primers’), words used rue¬ 
fully by a typo to express his bitter 
d’wspp^inttncnt at findings on re - 


In the above quotation an allusion 
is made to Louis, King of Bavaria, 
who committed suicide. 

Lacets, m. pi. (thieves’), handcuffs, 
or “ bracelets.” Mnrchand or 
solliceur de —, gendarme. 

LAchage, m. (popular), the a:t of 
for sating one. 
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Lache, m. (popular), Saint —, 
l° z y workman ; one who likes to 
lounge about, who is “ Monday¬ 
ish.” Reciter la pri^re de Saint 
— > to sleep, or “to doss.” 

Ldcher (popular), Ies Pluses, son 
ecureuil, or une na'iade, to void 
urine , or “ to pump ship. ” Tenned 
“changer ses olives d’eau, 
lascailler, ecluser, faire le petit, 
changer son poisson d’eau, faire 
pleurer son aveugle, lancer, quim- 
per la lance, gatcr de l’cau, arroser 
les pissenlits — une pastille, 
to break wind; (familiar and popu¬ 
lar).— d’un cran, to leave one ; 
to rid him of one's presence ; — la 
perche, to die ; —les dcluses, to 
wr*p, to blubber, “ to nap a bib;” 
— le coude, to leave one alone. 


l^chcz-nons done le coude avec votre 
politnjue ! cria lc zingueur. Lisez les as¬ 
sassinate, e’est plus rigolo.—Z ola, L'Al¬ 
so nt mot r. 


Lacher le paquet, to disclose . 

5®*^ cff ray<£e, n5p^tan 
mi.-aic plus tranquille poy: 
cdc, iacha tot it io paquet b. son frfcrc.- 
*-OUa, L. AssofKmcir. 


Lacher la mousseline, to snotv. 

d ’ u “ coul.ur de 


£ 


LScher une femme, to l>reak off 
ones connection with a mistress 
“ to bunr a mol1— un cran, to 
undo a button or two after dinner. 
So — d’une somme, to spend re¬ 
luctantly a sum of money. (Thea¬ 
trical) l acher la rampe, to die , see 
Pipe ; (thieves’) — un pain, to 
give a blow, of ‘ * wipe.” (General) 
hie —, Rigaud says: “ Produire 
t-n.society un bruit trop personnel.” 


Larromuche, m . (popular), wo* 
****** bully, or “Sunday man.” 


For synonymous expressions see 
Poisson. 

Lafarger (popular), to poison. An 
allusion to the celebrated Lafarge 
poisoning case. 

Laffe,y; (thieves’), soup . 

Lagad -ij en (Breton cant ),five franc 
piece. 

Lago (thieves’), there. Gaffine — 
le pante se fait la debinettc, look 
there, the “cove” is running 
away. 

Lagout, m. (thieves’), water 
(“ agout ” with the article). 

Laigre,/ (thieves’), fair ; market. 
Michel says this word is no other 
than the adjective “ alaigre,” of 
which the initial letter has dis¬ 
appeared. 

Laine,/. (tailors’), work, “graft.” 
Avoir de la — , to have some work 
to do. (Thieves’) Tirer la — , was 
formerly the term for stealing 
cloaks from the person ; hence the 
old expression tire-laine, thief who 
stole cloaks. 

Lain6, m. (thieves’), sheep , or 
“ wool-bird.” 

Lais6e, f. (thieves’ and roughs’). 
prostitute, or “ hunter.” See 
Gadoue. 

Laisser (familiar and popular), allcr 
le chat au fromage (obsolete), is 
said of a girl who allcnns her¬ 
self to be seduced, who loses her 
rose; — tomber son pain dans 
la sauce (obsolete), to manage 
matters so as to get profit out of 
some transacts ; — ses bottes 
quelque part, to die. The expres¬ 
sion is found in Le Roux’s Diet. 
Comique. Laisser fuir son ton¬ 
neau, to die, “ to kick 'the bucket.” 
See Pipe. I aissei pisser lc 
memos, to w i : .t for qne's of per- 





Lait — Lancd. 



Synonymous of Laisser 
pisser le mouton, a proverbial 
saying. 


Lait, m. (thieves’), a broker, ink. 
(Theatrical) Boire du —, to be ap¬ 
plauded. 


A peine le couplet est-il chanty an mi¬ 
lieu des applaudisseraentspayfe, que Bi£try 
. . . salue . . . tour, les applaudisseurs . . . 
il n’est pas le seul, ce <oir-lk, h. boire du 
lait, comme on dit en style de th&itre.— 
M£moires do Monsieur Claude. 


La'ius (familiar), speech , or dis¬ 
course. Piquer un —, to make a 
speech . 

Lambiasse,/ (popular), rags . 

Lame,/, (military), vicille — ! old 
churn / 


/..amine (thieves’), Le Mans, a 
town. 9 

Lampagne du cam, / (thieves’), 
country, or “drum.’’ It j s the 
word “ campagne” itselfdiseuised 
il* tlie following way. The first 
consonant is replaced by the letter 
1, and the word is followed by its 
first syllable preceded by “du 57 
(Richepin). English thieves and 
gypsies have a similar mode 
of distorting words, termed gib¬ 
berish ; called also pedlar’s French, 
St. Giles’s Greek, and the Flash 
tongue. Gibberish means a kind 
of disguised language formed by 
inserting any consonant between 
each syllable of an English word, 
in which case it is called the gib¬ 
berish of the letter inserted; if F, 
it is the F gibberish ; if G, the G 
gibberish; as in the sentence, 
1 To w do you do ? Howg dog you^ 
dog? 

Lampas, m. (common), throat, or 
“ red lane.” 


<SL 

Larape, f. (freemasons’), drinking* 
glass. 

Lampie, f. (thieves’), meal. From 
lamper, to gulp down. 

Lampion, m. (thieves’), hat; 
bottle; — rouge, police officer , 
“copper, or reeler.” For syno¬ 
nymous expressions see Pot-a- 
tabac. 

Lampions, m. pi. (thieves’), eyes, 
or “ glaziers,” see Mirettes * — 
fumeux, inflamed eyes. Des — ! 

Des — ! a call expressive of the 
impatience of a cro?vd, or rough 
elements of an audience , and made 
more forcible by stamping offeet. 

Lance, f. (popular and thieves’), 
water, or “ Adam’s ale rain, or 
“ pamey.” 

C’est gn%n6 ! faites servir 1 six litres de 
vin ! six litres sans lance 1 — Catichisme 
Poissard. 

This word is “ance” with the 
article. Michel says, ft ancev ient 
du terme de la vieille germania 
espagnole (Spanish cant) ansia, 
qui lui-meme est une apocope 
d’angusfia ; en eflfet l’eau etait un 
instrument de torture fort employe 
autrefois.” Il tombe de la — , it 
rains. Lance, broom; shoemaker's 
aavl. Chevalier de la courte —, or 
de Saint-Crcpin, shoemaker, or 
“snob.” Du chenupivoissans— , 
good wine without water. Lance 
hud formerly thesame signification 
as Flageolet, which see. 

Lancd, m. and adj. (popular), agile 
play of dancers* legs at dancing 
halls. 

Paul a un coup de pied si vainqueur 
et Rigolette un si voluptueux saut de 
carpe ] Lcs spectateurs s’intcre Client h 
cct assaut de lanc£ vigoureux.—Viru, 


Four I hisioire do •‘assurer de la qualitd 
du hquulc ci fc'arrosex ic Liinpas.-- 
Lad i m ik, 


(Familiar) Lance, slightly intoxi¬ 
cated, or 44 elevated.” See Pom- 
pette. 



Lancequincr—L atisqtiine. 
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Lancequiner (popular), to rain; to 
weep ; to void urine. 

Lancer (thieves’), to void urine . 
See Letcher. (Popular) Lancer 
sen prospectus, to ogle . 

Lanceur, m. (familiar), bon — , 
bookseller who is clever at making 
known to the public a new publica¬ 
tion , “un elouflfeur” being the re¬ 
verse . (Police) Lanceur allumeur, 
a politician, generally a journalist, 
in the employ of the police of the 
Third Empire. His functions con¬ 
sisted in exciting people to re¬ 
bellion either by inflammatory 
speeches at public meetings or by 
violent articles. 

On appclle alluraeurs, en termes de police, 
les agents provocateurs charges de se mfiler 
aux societal secretes, aux manifestations 
populates. . . . Les allumeurs furent cr66s 
sous l’cmpire; ils devinrent, sous la direc¬ 
tion do M. Lagrange, la fleur du panier de !a 
pruccture. Ce font tionnaire fut lui-meme 
. . . avee un nomrmi P. lc metteur cn ceuvre 
du complot de I'Opdra-Comique . . . qui 
aboutit a cinquante-scpt arrestations . . . 
ct finit par niettre sur la defensive tous 
It-, republicains. —Memoires de Monsieur 
Claude. 


Lanceuse, f (familiar), super¬ 
annuated cocoite who acts as the 
chaperone of a younger one . 

Lancier, r.\ (thieves’ and cads’), 
individual, or “cove.” 


Que'qu’ j’y foutrai 
A c* lanaer-l\ s il 


dans la trompette, 
vient vivant ? 

RlCItEPIN. 


Lancier du prefet, strcct-sweeper 
in the employ of the municipal 
authorities . 


Lanciers, m. pi. (popular), oui, les 
— ! nonsense ! “ tell that to the 
marines!” “bow’s your brother 
Job ? ” or ‘ * do you see any green in 
my eye?” 

Landau & baleines, m. (populai), 
umbrella ,“ mush, or rain-napper.” 

Landernau, m. (familiar), name of 
a small town in Brittany . II y 


aura du bruit dans —, is said of an 
insignificant event which will set 
going the tongues of people who 
have nothing else to do. The ex¬ 
pression has passed into the lan¬ 
guage. 

Landier, m. and adj. (thieves’), 
official of the octroi. The “octroi” 
is the office established at the gates 
of a town for the collection of a 
tax due for the introduction of 
certain articles of food or drink. 
(Thieves’) Landier, white. 

Landifc re, f. (old cant), stall at a 

fair. 

On sait que le Landit dtait une foire 

calibre qui se ten ait & Saint-Denis. — 

Michel. 

Landreux, adj. (popular), invalid. 

Langouste,/ (popular), simpleton, 
greenhorn , “ flat.” 

Langue, f. (familiar), verte, slang 
of gamesters. Also slang. The 
expression is Delvau’s. (Popular) 
Avaler sa — , to die, “ to kick the 
bucket.” See Pipe. Prendre sa 
— des dimanches, to use choice 
language , (Familiar and popular) 
Une — fourree, lingua duplex, id 
est quum basiis lingua lingua pro - 
miscctur (Rigaud). 

Langnineur, m. (popular), man 
whose functions are to examine the 
tongues of pigs at the slaughter¬ 
house to ascertain that they er e not 
diseased. 

Lansquailler (thieves’). See Las- 
cailler. 

Lansque (popular), abbreviation of 
lansquenet. 

Lansquinage, m. (thieves’), weep • 
ing. 

Lansquine, f (thieves’), rain, or 
u pamy.” 

Aus>i j’su is gai quand la lansquine, 

M*a trcmixf T'cuir, j’mVsuic 1 echinc 
Dans 1’vcnt qui passe et m’fait joli. 

Rich spin* 



Ldnsquin 'v—L apin . 



(thieves* and cads*), to 
; — des chaises, to weep, “ to 
nap a bib.** 


Lanteoz (Breton cant), butter. 


Lanteme, f (popular), window , 
“jump.” Radouberla — ,iotalk , 
The expression is old. 
Avoir la —, or se taper sur la —, 
to be hungry , “to be bandied, or 
to cry cupboard.” Vieille — , old 
prostitute . See Gadoue. (Popu¬ 
lar) Lanternes de cabriolet, large 
goggle eyes. 

Oh ! c’cst vrai ! t’as les yeux comme Ies 
lanternes de t.n cabriolet. — Gavarni. 

Lantimeche, m. (popular), lamp - 
lighter ; also a word equivalent to 
“ thingumbob.” 11 a file avee — 
pour mener les poules pisser, a 
derisive reply to one inquiring 
about the whereabouts of a person. 
Lanturlu, m. (popular), madcap. 
p baraou (Breton cant), body 

Lapin m. (popular), apprentice. 
Des shoes, or “ trotter- 

ca.?cs. (Familiar and popular) 
Lapin, a clever or sturdy jellvw. 

Ahl tu cs un lapin! . . . lui disaient 
to us ccux qu’il abordait, il parai- q u c tu 
viens de faire une fameuse d^couvcrte ! on 
park dc toi pour la croix !— *P. Gauoriau, 
At. Lccoq. 

Etre en —, to ride by the side 
of the coachman. Un — de 
gouttiere, cat, or “ long-tailed 
beggar.** Coller or poser un —, 
to deceive ; to take in, “to bilk.** 
It is said the expression draws 
its origin from the practice of 
certain sportsmen who used to in¬ 
vite themselves to dinner at some 
friend i hou^e in the country, am* 
repaid their host by leaving a 
labbit ns a compensation. The 
dicing Dictionary says that when a 
pci :on the worst of a bargain 
lie is said “to have bought the 


rabbit,” irom an old story about 
a man selling a cat to a foreigner 
for a rabbit. With reference to 
deceiving prostitutes the act is 
described in the English slang as 
“ doing a bilk.” 

Je vous demande pardon, amis le vocable 
est consacre. “ Poser un lapin ” fut long- 
temps une definition malstfan.c, bannie dcs 
salons ou I’on cause. Maintenant, cl!e est 
admise entre gens de bonne compn 5 nic, et 
le Iapm cessc, dans les mots, de braver 

i nonnetet<$.—M axime Bouchekon. 

Un fameux, or rude —, a 
strong fearless man, one who is 
“ spry.” 

L’homme qui me -vndra reveuse pourra de 
vanter d’etre un rude lapin.— Gava tv ni. 

Also a man who begets many chil¬ 
dren. Voler au —, or dtoufTer 
un —j is said of a bus conductor 
who swindles his employers by 
pocketing pari of the fares. Mon 
vieux — ! old fellow l ‘ ‘ old cock 1 ” 
(Thieves’) Lapin ferre, mounted 
gendarme, (Printer^) Manger 
un —, to attend a comrade's 
funeral. 

Cette iocution vient sans doute de ce 
que, h i'issue de la ccrer.iuaie fuia lne, lea 
a. " tants se r&wissaient autrtl.ik Hans 
quelque restaurant avoisinant le cim- rkrc 
ct, en guise de repas dc fumSrailles, man- 
geaient un lapin plus ou moins authentique. 
— Boutmy, 

Concerning this expression, there 
is an anecdote of a typo who vis 
lying in hospital at the point of 
death, and who informed his sor¬ 
rowing friends that he would try 
ar.d wait till the Friday morning, 
so that they might have all the 
Saturday and Sunday for the fune¬ 
ral feast. 

Je tochcrai d’aller jusqu\*- dcm:iin soir 
. . .p:\rcequelesamisauraientain.sisAmcrit 

et dimanchc pour boulotter iuun “ lapin. - 
Ccla nt vam-il pas 1c “ plaudite l” >ic rem- 
ueicur Auguste, ou le ” Baiasex k ririeau, 
la farce est jou<*c l’* de notro \:cux Uubc- 
lau?~ Boutmy. 

(Familiar and popuhir) C’est le 
—* qui a commence is said ironi - 
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cally in allusion to a difference or 
fight between a strong man and a 
weak one , when the latter is worsted 
and blamed into the bargain, A 
cartoon of the late artist Gill, on 
the occasion of the assassination of 
Victor Noir by Pierre Bonaparte 
in the last days of the Third Em¬ 
pire, depicted the two principal 
actors in that mysterious affair 
under the features of a fierce bull¬ 
dog and a rabbit, with the saying, 

“ C’est le lapin qui a commence,” 
for a text line. 

Lapiner (general), to cheat a prosti¬ 
tute by not paying her her dues. 

Laqueu s e,/. (familiar and popular), 
cocotte who walks in the vicinity of 
the lake at the Bois de Boulogne. 
See Gadoue. 

Larantqu6, m. (popular and 
thieves*), two-franc coin . 

Larbin, m. (genera!), man-servant, 
footman , llunkey,** or “ bone- 
picker.” 

Lc tavoureux Lebeau . .. ancten valet 
de pied aux Tuileries, laissait voir le hideux 
larbin qu’il cta.it, upre au gain et la CurcC. 
—A. Dauult, Lex Rais en Exit, 

(Popular) Larbin savonnd, knave 
of cards. 

Larbine,/! (popular), maidservant, 
“ slavey.’ > 

Larbinerie, f (familiar), set of ser^ 
vants, “ilunkcydom, or flun¬ 
key ism.” 

Larcottier, m . (old cant), one who 

yields too often to the promptings of 
a well-developed bump of amative- 
ness , a “ beard-splitter.** 

Lard, m. (popular), disreputable 
woman ; mistress ; skirt , or body. 
Sauvcr son —, to save one s 
“ bacon.” Perdre son —, to be¬ 
come thin. Faire son —, to put 
on a conceited look. (General) 
J ane du —, to lie in bed of a 


morning. (Thieves’) Manger du 

_ t to inform against, “ to turn 

snitch.” 

Larda (Breton cant), to beat . 

Larde, m. (popular), un — aux 
pommes, mess of potatoes and 
bacon . 

Au pnx oil sont les lxrdte aux pommes 
aux trente-ueuf marmit l .—Tam-Tam du 
6 Juin, 1880. 

Lardee, /. (printers'), composition 
full of italics and roman. 

Larder (obsolete), explained by 
quotation:— 

Terir.e fibre, qui signific, faire le d«5duit, 
sc divertir avec unc fcuimc. — L e Roux, 
Diet. Cotnique. 

(Popular and military) to pierce 
with a sword or knife. Se faire —, 
to be stabbed or to receive a sword- 
thrust. 

Lardives, fpl. (prostitutes \ female 
companions of prostitutes. 

Aprfcs tout, mes lardives ne valent pas 
mieux que moi ct leurs m«*g$ valent le 
pan re quo j’ai lUchd parccqu’il m’embetait. 
—Mi moires de Monsieur Claude. 

Lardoire, f (popular), sword , or 
“ toasting fork.” 

Large, adj. ana m . (popular), il cst 
—, mais c’csl dcs cpaules rs sard 
ironically of a close-fisted man. 
N’en pas mener —, to be ill at 
ca*e ; crestfallen . Envoyer quel- 
qu’un au —, to send one to the 
deuce. 

Largonji, m. (thieves’), cant , slang. 
Froperly the word jargon dis¬ 
guised by a process described, 
under the heading Latnpagne 
(which see). 

Largue, /. (populai and thieves ), 
woman, “ hay-bag, cooler, shake- 
ster, or laced mutton.” Concern¬ 
ing the word Miche* says: “Je 
crains bien qu’une pensce obscene 
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LargucpC—Latin. 


preside b. la creation de ce 
"ot : ce qui me le fait soupfonner, 
e’est que je lis, p. 29S du iivre 
d’Antoine Oudin, 4 Loger au large, 
d’une femme qui a grand . ... or, 
large se prononsait largue & l’ita- 
lienne et h. l’espagnole des le xiv* 
siecle.’” 

Deux mots avoient suffi. Ces deux mots 
ctaient: vo% largues et votre aubert, vos 
femmes ct votre argent, le r&un^ de toutes 
les affections vraies de l’homme.—-B alzac. 

Largue, mistress, or “poll;” — 
d’altcque, handsome woman, or 
“ dimbermort 5” — en panne, 
for a he n woman , or a “moll that 
has been buried — en vidange, 
female in childbed, or “in the 
straw.” Balancer une — , to for . 
sake a mistress , “to bury a moll.” 
(Sailors) Grand’ —, excellent, 
out and out.” C’est grand’ 
et vrai raarin, it is “out and out,” 
and quite sailor-like. 

Larguep € f (thieves’), prostitute, 
or thief s wife, 44 mollisher.” 
See Gadoue. According to 
Michel this word is formed of 
largue, woman, and putain 
whore. 

Larme du compositeur, f 
(printers’), comma. 

Larnac, arnac, or amache, m. 

(thieves’), police officer, “copper,” 
or “reeler.” Rousse b. 1*—, de - 
tective . For synonymous expres¬ 
sions sec Vache 

Larque, f (roughs’), woman, or 
► “ cooler ; ” registered prostitute. 

A corruption of largue. See 

Gadoue. 


Larrons, m. pi. (printers’), odd 
pieces of paper which adhere to 
n the pressi producing 
> ” or blanks. 


sheets in 
1 moines * 


Lartif, lartie, larton, m. (thieves’), 
“jpanntun.” Termed also 


“brifle, broutc, pierredure, artie 


arton, brignolct, bringuc, boule de 
son, bricheton.” 

Lartille d plafond, /. (thieves’), 

pastry . 

Lartin, m. (old cant), beggar, 
“ maunderer. , 

Larton, m.' (thieves’), bread, 
“ pannum ; ” — br..,al, black 
bread; — savonnt*, white bread. 

Lartonnier, m. (thieves’), baker. 
From larton, bread. In the Eng¬ 
lish popular lingo a “ douch- 
puncher.” 

Lascailler (thieves’), to void urine, 
e< to pump sh.p. ” For synonyms 
see Lacher. 

Lascar, m. (military), bold, devil- 
may-care fellow. Alions, mes 
lascars ! now, boys l 

ALors il sc frottait les main-, faisait des 
blagues, ricanait : Eh ! eh ! mes lascars, il 
y a du bon pout lc “ chose/* ce soir !— G 
COURTELINE. • 

The term is also used dispa¬ 
ragingly with the signification of 
bad soldiers. 

LA dessus, en arri&re, & droite, et i 

S auche . . . marche ! A vos ecurics, tas 
e lascars.—G. Couktkline. 

(Thieves’) Lascar, fellow. 

Tous les lascars M’atelier pouvaient tur- 
bincr h lour gr£. Moi, jen’avais pas plus tot 
le dos touroe h mon ouvrage pour gngnnter 
mon 1 truf (pain) ou pour chiqucr mon Saint- 
pere (tabac), que le louchon dtait sur mon 
dos pour m’cooper. —Memoires de Mon¬ 
sieur thxu.de. 

Las de chier, m. (popular), grand 
—» big skulking fellow without 
any energy. 

Laten (Breton slang), tongue . 

Latenni (Breton slang), to chatter. 

Latif, m. (thieves’), white linen. 
“ lully,” or “snowy.” 

Latin, m. Omeves 5 ), lingo, cant, 
flash, thieved Lnrin.” The word 
meant formelly language. 


§L 




Latine — Lasagne-. 



Latine, f (students*), student's mis¬ 
tress. From “ Quartier Latin,” a 
part of Paris where students 
mostly dwell. 

Latte, y. (military), cavalry sword. 
Se hcher un coup de —, to fight a 
dud. 

Laumir (''dd cant), to lose , “ to 
blew.’* 

Laune, v :. (thieves’), police officer, 
or “ copper.” Foi synonymous 
expressions see Pot-A-tabac. 


Laure,yi (thieves’), brothel, “ nanny- 
shop, or academy.” Concerning 
the inmates of a clandestine esta¬ 
blishment of that description in 
London, Mr. James Greenwood 
Says:— 

They belong utterly and entirely to the 
U'v: in human .shape who owns die den 
dial th<^ wretched harlot learns to call her 
, h ° mc " You would never dream of the 
deplorable depth of her destitution if you 
met her in her gay attire . . . she is abso¬ 
lutely poorer than the meanest beggar that 
ever whined for a crust. These women 
are known as “dress lodgers.**— The Seven 
Lttrses of Lotuion. 


Lavabe, tn. (popular), note of hand; 
theatre ticket at reduced price given 
to people who in return agree to 
applaud at a given signal. 

L ^ V n §e * Tfl '> or lc ssive,/. (gene¬ 
ra ,, sale of one's property; also 
sa.e of property a t considerable 
loss. 


Bnrbct n’avait pas prrfvu ce lavage • il 

croyait au talent de Lucien —Balzac. * 

Lavar£s (thieves’), for iaver, to sell 
stolen property. Nous irons k 
lavarcs la cnmelote chez le four- 
. gueur, we will go and sdl the pro¬ 
perty at the receivers. 

Lavasse. /. (popular), soup; — 
senatorialc, rich soup; — pr<$si- 
dentielic, very rich soup. 

Lavement, m. (popular), au verre 
pile, glass vf rank o randy ; (farni- 
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liar and popular), troublesome man 
or bore ; (military) adjutant. 

Laver (general), to spend; to sell. 

Vous avez pour qua ran tc francs de logos 
et de billets a vendrc, et pour soixaurc 
francs de livres ii laver au journal. - 
Balzac. 

(Thieves’) Laver la camelote, or 
les fourgueroles, to sell stolen pro¬ 
perty, “ to do the swag — son 
linge, to give oneself up after sen¬ 
tence has been passed in contuma¬ 
ciam; — le linge dans la saignante, 
to kill. 

Void le pante que j’ai nllurne devant le 
ferlampier (bandit) mis au poteau,—il faut 
laver son huge dans la saignante. Vite ; a 
vos sunns, ies autres ! Une fois qu'i! sera 
refroidi, qu'on le porte h la cave.~-.bV- 
moires de Monsieur Claude. 

Se — les pieds, se — les pieds au 
dur, or au grand pre, to he trans¬ 
ported, “to be lagged,” or “to 
light the lumper.” (Popular) Se 

— les yeux, to drink a glass of 
white wine in the morning. Sc 

— le tuyau, to drink , “ "wet 

one ’a whistle.” Va te — 1 ro to 
the deuce , go to “pot!” Mon 
linge est lave ! Iam beaten , Ios.cn 
I haye the worst of it. (General) 
Laver, to sdl. ' „ * 

Lavette, f. (popular), tongue , 01 
“red rag.” , 

Lavoir, m. (cads'), confcs -ional. A 
place where one’s conscience is 
made snow-white. (Familiar) 
Lavoir public, nciuspaper. 

L’avoir encore (popular). Elle l a 
encore, she has yd her maiden¬ 
head, her rose has ' not yd been 
plucked. 

Lasagne, oijazagen,/. (thieves’), 
letter, •“ screeve, or stiff.” 

On appelle lasagna, cn Italicn, une 
espt^e de mcis de p&te, et Ion die pro¬ 
ved ialement “com: te lasagne." commc 
les la; . goes, ni endroit ni enveiS;, pour d rc, 
on ne sait cc que e'est. On comp.end que, 
ignorant* conu.ie ils le sontpour .a plupart, 
les guaux aient appiiqu^.ccttc expressioa 
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L azaro—L etez. 
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lettres, qui, d’ailleurs, sont loin d’etre 
tc«j*:^rs lisibles. II y a au c ji des livrcJi 
appeldi* 41 di lasagne.” —M ichel.. 

Balancer une —, to write a letter „ 
Lazaro,w.(military ),prison "diop” 

11 lui avait ouvert la portc du^cachot . . . 
au fond il sc inoquait pas mal d ctre flanqud 
au lazaro.— G. COI/Rteune. 


L6on, in. (thieves 1 ), the president of 
the assize court . 

Lermon, m. (thieves’), tin. 

Lermonner (tlheves’), to tin . 

Lesbien, m. (literary), formerly 
termed lesbin, explained by quo¬ 
tation :— 


Lazo-ligot, m. (police), strap with 
a noose . 

Et Col-de zinc, & l'aspcct si raidc, avait 
Vagilitd du Mexicain pour jeter le lazo- 
1 >ct, pour cr.iuurer d’un scul coup le corps 
c f le poignet dc son sujet de fagon ii ce que 
l.i main rcst&t attachde $. sa hanche.— Mi- 
iHoires de Monsieur Claude. 

Lazzi-lof, m. (thieves’), venereal 
malady . Termed 44 French gout,” 
or 14 ladies’ fever,” in the English 
slang. 

L£che-cure, m. (popular), bigot, 

4 4 prayer-monger.” 

L e ch 6e,/. (artists’ ), picture minutely 
painted. 

Legitime, m. and f. (familiar), 
husband, or “oboleklo wife, or 
44 tart. ” Manger sa —, to squander 
ones fortune. 

Ldgume, //;. (military), gros —, 
field officer, or 44 blokc.” An al¬ 
lusion to his epaulets, termed 
44 graine d’epinards.” 

Legumiste, m. (familiar), vegeta¬ 
rian, 

Lem, parler en —, mode of dis¬ 
guising words by prefixing the 
letter 4 4 1,” and adding the syllable 
44 cm ” preceded by the first letter 
of the word; thus “boucher” 
becomes 44 loucherbem.” This 
mode was first used by butchers, 
and is now obsolete. See Lam- 
pagne. 

Lenquctre, m. (thieves’), thirty 
sous. The word t£ trente ” dis¬ 
guised. 

Lentii.e / (thieves’), crosse — , 
moon, 4 4 parbh lautei n. 


Lzsbin, pour dire un jeune homme c i 
garcon qui sert dc sucubc a un autre et qui 
soutfre qu’on comrr.ette la sedomie sur lui. 
— Lb Roux, Diet . Comique. 

Lesbienne,/. (common). Rigaud 
says : 44 Femme qui suit les erre- 
ments de Sapho; celle qui cultiye 
le genre de depravation attribue a 
Sapho la Lesbienne.” 

Lescailler. See Lascailler. 

L6s6bombe,orl6s6e, f (popular), 
prostitute , or 44 mot.” P or synony¬ 
mous expressions see Gadoue. 

Lessivage, m. (popular), selling 
of property ; (thieves’) pleading. 

Lessivant, in. (thieves’), counsel, 
or 41 mouthpiece.” 

Lessive, /. (popular), de gascon, 
doubtful cleanliness. Faire la — , 
to turn one's dirty shirt-collar or 
cuffs on the clean side. (Literary) 
Faire sa —, to sell booh sent to one 
by authors. (Thieves’) Lessive, 
speech for the deface. The pri¬ 
soner compares himself to dirty 
linen, to bo washed snow-white 
by the counsel. 

Lessiver (thieves’), is said of a bar¬ 
rister who pleads in behalf of a 
prisoner. Se faire —, to be cleaned 
out at some game , 44 to have 

biewed one’s tin,” or <4 to be a 
muck-snipe,” or in sporting slang 
a 44 muggins.” 

Lessiveur, m. (thieves’), entire!, 
or “mouthpiece.” literally one 
zvho washes. 

Letern (Breton cant), eye. 

Letez (Breton cant), country;., in. 


J 



Letczen — Lichcr. 
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Letezen (Breton cant), pancake . 

Lettre, f (thieves’), de Jerusalem, 
letter written by a prisoner to 
someone outside the prison, to re¬ 
quest that some money may be se?it 
him; — de couronne (obsolete), 
cup . 

Levage, m. (popular), swindle; 
successful gallantry. 

Leve, adj. (general), had formerly 
the signification of to be tracked by 
a bailiff who hasfound one's zuhere- 
abouts. 

Lev 6c, f (popular), wholesale 
arrest of prostitutes . 

Leve-pieds, m. (thieves’), ladder; 
steps y or “dancers.” Embarder 
sur le —, to go down the steps, 
* 4 to lop down the dancers.” 

Lever (printers’), la lettre, or les 
petits clous, to compose ; (popular) 
• boutique, to set up as a trades¬ 
man. 

Un Toulousain . . . jeunc perruquier d<5- 

jore d ambition, vint & Paris, c t y leva 

boutique (jo me sers de voire argot).— 

Balzac. 7 

Lever des chopins, to find some 
profitable stroke of bu 'ness ; — la 
jambe, to tiatice the cancan ; — le 
bra.., to be dissatisfied; —- le pied, 
to abscond; (familiar and popular) 
~ une femme, to find a zooman 

willing to accord her favours : _ 

quelquechose. to steal somethings 
“ to wolf;” (military) — les balu- 
chons, to go away ; (prostitutes’) 
— un miche, to find a client , “ to 
pick up a flat.” 

Leveur, m. (popular), pickpocket , 
“buzcove.” SceGrinche. Leveur 
dc femmes, a Don Giovanni in a 
small way , or a 44 mol tower.” 
(Printers’) Bon —, skilled typo¬ 
grapher. 

t r n boa leveur c?r un ouvrier qui com- 
Idea ct vile.—B uutmy. 


Lcveuse, fi (familiar and popular), 
a flash girl. 

Levur e,fi (popular ), flight. Faire 
la —, to run away , 44 to ske¬ 
daddle,” “to mizzle.” 

Lizard, m. (popular), an untrust¬ 
worthy friend ; dog stealer. 

Le Ieznrd vole des chiens couranfc, des 
dpagneuls et surtout des levrettes. 11 ne 
livrc jamais sa proie sans recevoir la somme 
ddclarde.— Almanack du Dibiteur. 

Faire son —, to doze in the day¬ 
time like a lizard basking in the 
sun. (Thieves’) Faire le — , to 
take to flighty ‘ * to make beef. ” 
See Patatrot. Un — , a traitor , 
a “ snitcher.” 

Ldzardes, f. pi. (printers'), white 
spaces. 

Raics blanches produites dans la com 
position par la rencontre fortuite d’espaccs 
nlacdes les uncs au-dessous des autves.— 
Boutmy. 

Ldzine,/. (thieves’), cheating at a 
game. 

L6ziner (thieves’), to cheat , “to 
bite ;” to hesitate, “to funk.” 

Libretailleur, m. (familiar), a 
libretto writer of poor ability. 

Lice, fi (popular), lecherous girl. 
Literally bitch. 

Lie hade,/ (popular), embrace. 

Lichance, f. (popular), her. • vmealy 
“ tightener.” From licher, equi¬ 
valent to l< 5 cher, to lick. 

Liche, fi (popular), excessive eat¬ 
ing or drinking. Etre en —, to 
be “ ou the booze.” 

Licher (familiar and popular), to 
drink, 44 to lush.” Set Rincer. 

II a lichd tout'.la boutcille, 

Rica u’est sa<:rd pour un sr^peur. 

Pari nan Song. 
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X*iCpeur, m. (familiar and popular), 
^gormandizer. The term is very 
old. 


Sl 


Ligotante, or ligotte,/ (thieves 1 ), 
rope , or' strap; bonds; — de 
rifle, or riflarde, strait waistcoat. 


Lichoter un rigolboche (popu 
lar), to- make a hearty meal , or 
“ tightener.” 

Lie de froment,/. (popular), ex¬ 
crement, or “quaker.” 

Lifcgc, m* (thieves’), gendarme. 

Lierchem (cads’), to ease oneself. 
An obscene word disguised. See 
Lem. 

Lignante,/. (thieves’), life. 

Ce mot. . . vient de la ligne, dite de vie, 

3 ue lea bohdmieus consulUucnt sur la main 
e ccux auxquels ils disaient la bonne 
avemure. —M ic h el. 

Lignard, m. (familiar and popular), 
foot-soldier of the line ; journalist y 
(printers’) compositor who has to 
deal only with the body part of a 
composition; (artists’) artist who 
devotes his attention more to the 
perfection of the outline than to that 
of colour; (popular) rodfisher. 
Ligne,/. (artists’), avoir la —, to 
have a fine profile. (Literary) 
Pecher a la —, or tirer k la —, is 
said of a journalist who seeks to 
make an article as lengthy as pos¬ 
sible. (Popular) Pecher k la _ 

d’argent is said of an angler who 
catches fish by means of a money 
bait , at the fishmonger's. (Printers’) 
Ligne a voleur, line containing 
only a syllable, or a very short 
word, which might have been com¬ 
posed into the preceding line. 

Les iignes h voleur sont faciles k recon¬ 
noitre, ct cll^s n’dchappcnt guiirc i ceil 
d'un <.vrrecicur catered, qui le.« casse dor* 
dinairc impitoyablement—B outmv. 

Ligore,/. (thieves’), assize court. 
Ligomiau, m. (popular), hodman. 
Ligot. See Ligotante. 

Ligctoge, a 71. (po'ic e), binding a 
prisoner's hand- by means of a 
rope or strap. 


-Ligoter (police and thieves’), to 
bind a prisoner's hands by means 
of ropes or straps . 

Nul mieux que lui ne savait prendre un 
malfaiteur sans l’abimer, m luiinettrc ic^ 
poucettes sans douleur ou le ligoter sans 
effort. — Mhnoircs de Monsieur Claude. 

Ligotte, f (thieves’), rope ; string; 
strap. 

Lillange (thieves’), town of Lille. 

Lillois, m. /thieves’), thread. 

Limace, f (popular), low prosti¬ 
tute, or “ draggle-tail ; ” old Ur's 
wench, or “barrack-hack,” see 
Gadoue ; (thieves’) shirt , “ flesh- 
bag, or commission.” From the 
Romany “lima,” according to 
Michel. 

Limacier, m limaci&re, f, 

(thieves’), shirt - maker. From 
limace, a shirt. 

Limande,/ (popular), man made 
ofpoor stuff; one whofawns. From 
fimande, a kind of sole (fish). 

Lime, f. (thieves’), for limace, 
shirt, or “commission” in old 
English cant; —sourde, sly, under¬ 
hand man. The expression is old, 
and is used by Rabelais : — 

Mais, qui pis est, les oultr&gearent grandc- 
ment, les appellants trop-dilcux, bresche- 
d^nts, nkiisants rousseaulx, galli :rs, cliie- 
en-octn^veiljfins, limes sourda. —6 'ir- 
gantum * 

Limer (familiar and popular), • 
talk with difficulty ; to do n thing 
slowly . Literally to juc. 

Limogere, /. (thieves’), chamber¬ 
maid. 

Limonadc, f (popular), water, or 
“Adam’s ale;” the trade of a 
“ li monad ier,” or proprittor of a 
small cajk. Toinber, or re plaquer 
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Limonadier dcpostdricurs — Liqueur. 


dans la —, to fall into the water; 
(o be ruined , or “gone a mucker. ” 
(Thieves’) Limonad flannel vest; 
— de linspr^, champagne. 

“ Linspre ” is the word “ prince ” 
disguised. 

Limonadier de post6rieurs, m. 
(popular), apothecary. Formerly 
apothecaries performed the “ cly- 
sterium donare ” of Moliere’s 
Malade Imaginaire. 

Limousin, or limousinant, m. 
(popular), mason. It must be 
mentioned that most of the Paris 
masons hail from Limousin. 

Limousine, f (thieves’), sheet lead 
on 7-oofs , or “flap.” Termed 
also “saucisson, gras-double.” 

Limousineur, m. (thieves’), thief 
who steals sheet dead roofing . Called 
also “ voleur au gras-double,” a 
“ bluey faker,” or one who “ flies 
the blue pigeon.” Sec Grinche. 

Linge, m. (familiar and popular), 
faire dcs effets de — , to display 
one's body linen with affectation. 
Un bock sans —, or sans faux- 
col, a glass of beer without any 
head. A request for such a thing 
is often made in the Paris caies, 
where the microscopic “ bocks ” 
or “ choppes ” are topped by 
gigantic heads. Sc payer un — 
convcnable, to have a stylish mis - 
tress, an “out-and-out tart.” 
(Popular) Un — a regies, a dirty , 
slatternly .swan. Rcsserrer son 
— , to die. (Thieves’) Avoir son 
— lave, to be caught , apprehended , 
or “smugged.” 

Ling6, adj. (popular), £tre —, U 
have plenty of fins linen. 

Lingre, or lingue, m. (thieves’), 
hnife, or “ chive.” From Langres, 
a manufacturing town. The sy¬ 
nonyms are “ linve, trente-deux, 
vingt-deux, chourin or surin, 
scion, coupe - si filet, pliant.” 


Jouer du —, to stab , “ to stick, or 
to chive.” 

Lingrer, or linguer (thieves’), to 
stab, “ to stick, or to chive.” 

Lingriot, m. (thieves’), penknife. 

Linguarde, f. (popular), woman 
with a soft tongue , 

Lingue, m. (thieves’), knife , or 
“ chive.” 

Linspr6, m. (thieves’), prince. See 
Limonade. 

Linv6, m. (popular), loussem, 
twenty sous . The words “ vingt 
sous ” distorted. Un —, a franc ; 
“un lenquetre ” being one franc 
and fifty centimes , or thirty sous, 
and ‘ * un larantque, ” two francs , or 
forty sous . These expressions are 
respectively the words un, trente, 
quarante, disguised. 

Lion, m. (familiar), dandy of 
1840. Fosse aux lions, box at tile 
opera occupied by men of fashion. 
F01 synonymous terms see Gom- 
meux. 

Lionnerie, f (familiar), fashion¬ 
able world. 

Lip&te, f. (popular), prostitute , 
“ mot,” or “ common Jack.” See 
Gadoue. 

Lipette, /. (popular), mason. 
Termed also bgorgniot. 

Lipper (popular), to visit several 
wine-shops tn succession. 

Liquette, or limace,/ (thieves’), 
shirt , in old English cant “ com¬ 
mission,” Dtrairrer le centred’une 
— , to obliterate the marking of a 
shirt. 

Liqueur, f (popular), cache-bon¬ 
bon a —, da nay's stick-up collar. 
A malevolent allusion to sciolula 
abcesses on the neck. 
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e (familiar), aux astres, to muse, 
“to go wool-gathering ; ” (fami¬ 
liar and popular)—lc journal, to go 
without a dinner ; — le Moniteur, 
to wait patiently. (Printers’) Lire, 
to note proposed alterations in a 
proof; — en premiere, to correct 
the first proof; — en seconde, or 
en bon, to correct a second proof on 
which the author has written “ for 
press (Thieves’) Savoir —, to 
have one's wits about one , “ to 
know what’s o’clock.” 


Livre, m. (popular), des quatre 
rois, pack of cards , “ book of 
briefs,” or “ Devil’s books — 
rouge, police registration book in 
which the names of authorized 
prostitutes are inscribed. Etre in- 
scrite dans le — rouge, to be a 
registered pros tHut (Free¬ 

masons’) Livre d’architecture, led¬ 
ger of a lodge. (Sharpers’) Livre, 
one hundred fra?ics. 

Loa vihan (Breton cant), coffee. 


Ldsette, /. (thieves’), long waist¬ 
coat; sword, or “poker.” 

Lisserpem (roughs’), to void urine. 
The word “ pisser” disguised by 
prefixing the letter “1,” and add¬ 
ing the syllable “ em ” preceded 
by the first letter of the word. 

Listard, m. (journalists’), one in 
favour of “ strut in de lisle,” or 
mode of voting for the election 
wholesale of all lhe representatives 
in parliament of a “ departs went. ” 
For instance, the Paris electors 
have to vote for a list of over 
thirty members. 

Lit, m. (popular), 6tre sous le —, 
to be mistaken. 

Lithographier (popular), se —*, to 
fall , “ to come a cropper.” 

Ihtrer, or itrer (thieves’), to have. 


Locandier, m. (thieves’). Called 
also “ voleurau bonj our, "thiffvho 
visits apartments in the morning, 
and who when caught pretends to 
have ottered the wrong rooms by 
mistake. See Grinche. 

Loche, f. (popular), mou comme 
une— , slow, phlegmatic , “lazy¬ 
bones. ” (Thieves’) Loche, ear , or 
“wattle.” I'roperly loach or 
groundling. 

Locher (thieves’), to listen; (popu¬ 
lar) to totter , “ to be groggy.” 

Locomotive, /. (popular), great 

smoker. 

Lof, loff, loffard, Ioffe, m. (popu¬ 
lar), /w/, or “ bounder. ” “ Lof ” 
is the anagram of u fol.” 

A lui le coq. . . pour inventer tics em* 
blemes . . . c,,:and j'y penac, fallait-il uue 
je fusse loff pour donner dr.ns uu goaan 
pareil \— Mem-Arcs de Vidocq . 


Litronner (popular), to drink ivine. 
From litron, a wine measure . 

Litronneur, m. (popular), one who 
is too fond of the bottle. 

Literature jaune (familiar), the 
so-called Naturalist literature. 

Litt6raturier, m. (familiar), a lite¬ 
rary man after a fashion . 

Livraison, f (popular), avoir une 
— de bcis devant su porte, to 
have well developed brea.ts, to be 
possessed of fine “ Charlies.” 


I.offat, m. (popular), apprentice. 

Loffiat, m. (popular), blockhead, or 
“cabbage-head.” 

Loffitude, f (thieves’), stupidity ; 
nonsense. Bonisseur de loffi- 
tude^, nonsense-monger. Solliceur 
de lotfitudcs, journalist. 

Loge infernale, f (theatrical), 
box occupied by young men of 
fashion. 

Loger rue du Croissant (fami¬ 
liar and popular), is said of an 
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injured husband , or “ buckface. , ’ 
An allusion to the horns of the 
moon. 


Logis du moutrot, m . (thieves 5 ), 
police court. 

Loir, m. (thieves’), prison , “stir, 
or Bastile.” See Motte. 

Lokard (Bruon cant), peasant . 

Loko (Breton cant), brandy. 

Lolo, m. (thieves*), chief or “ dim- 
ber damber ; ” (popular) cocctte , 
or “mot.” See Gadoue. Fifi 
—, large iron cylinder in which 
the contents of cesspools are carried 
away by the scavengers. (Mili¬ 
tary) Gros lolos, cuirassiers. 

Lombard, in. (popular), commis- 
sionnaire of the “Mont de Pit teg 
or government pawning establish¬ 
ment. 

Lonceguc, m. (thieves’ and cads’), 
man y u cove master of a house, 

“boss.” The word gonce dis¬ 
guised. 

Lonceguem,/ (thieves’and cads’), 
woman , or “hay-bag mistress of 

a house. 


Longuette de trefle, / (thieves’), 
relief tobacco, or “ twist of fogus.” 

Lophe, adj. (thieves’), false ; 
counterfeit , “flash.” Un fa fiat 
— , a forged bank-note, or “queer 
screen.” 

Lopin, nu (popular), spittle , or 
“gob.” 

Loque, in. (thieves’), parler en —, 
mode of disguising words. The 
word is preceded by theletter 4 ‘l, 5 
and the syllable preceded by the 
first letter of the word is added. 
Thus “ fou ” becomes “lou- 
foque.” 

Loques, f. pi. (thieves’), pieces of 
copper. 

Lorcefe, f (thieves’), old prison of 
“ La Forced 1 La — des largues, 
the prison of Saint-Lazare , where 
prostitutes and unfaithful wives 
are confined. 

Eh bien ! si je te la fourrais 2 l la lorcefe 

dea largues (Saint-Lazare) pour un an, !e 

temps de ton gerbemeut.— Lalzac. 

Lordant. See Lourdier. 


Long, m. and adj. (popular), sim¬ 
pleton, greenhorn . Etes - vous 
loge et nourri ? Oui, le — du mur. 
Do you get board and lodging? 
Yes, at my own expense. (Thieves’) 
Long, stupid; blockhead, or 4 ‘go 
along.” Abbreviation of long i 
com prendre. 

Longchamps, m., a long corridor 
of w.c.’s at the Ecole Poly tech¬ 
nique ; (popular) a procession. 


Loret, m. (popular), lorjer of a 
lorette. 

Lorette, f. (familiar), more that: 
fast girl, or “ mot,” named after 
the Q it artier Notre Dame de / o- 
rclit\ the Paiis Pimlico. .See 
Gadoue. 

Lorgne, orlorgne-b£, m. (thieves’), 
one-eyed man. In English slang 
“ a seven-sided animal;” the arc 
. of cards, or “ pig’s eye.” 


Longe, f. (thieves’), year, or 
“stretch.” Tirer une —, to do 
one “ stretch ” in prison . 

Long£, cuij. (popular), old. 

Longin, or Saint-Longin, 
(popular), sluggard. 

Longine, or Saiute-Longine, / 
(popular), sluggish woman. 


Lorgnette, f. (thieves’), keyhole, 
this natural receptacle for a key 
being considered by thieve- as 
an aperture convenient only for 
making investigations from the 
outside of a door. Etui h. —, 
coffiny or “cold-meat box.” Etcin- 
dre scs deux lorgnette, to close 
ones eyes . 
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Lot, in. (popular), venereal disease . 

Lou, or loup, m. (popular), faire 
un —, to spoil a piece of work. 

Louanek (Breton cant), brandy. 

Louavc, in. (thieves’), drunkard. 
Etrc —, to be drunk , “to be 
canon.” Faire un —, to rob a 
drunkard . Rogues who devote 
their energies to this kind of 
thieving are termed ‘ ‘bug-hunters.” 

Loubac, m. (popular), apprentice . 

Loubion, m. (thieves’), bonnet or 
hat. See Tubard. 

Loubionnier, m. (thieves’), hat or 
bonnet maker. 

Louche, /. (thieves’), hand) or 
“duke.” La —, the police , or 
“reelers.” La — le renifle, the 
police are tracing hint) he is getting 
a “ roasting.” 

Louch6e, f (thieves’), spoonful. 
From louche, a soup ladle. 

Loucher (popular), de la bouche, 
to have a constrained , insin¬ 
cere smile; — de l’epaule, to 
be a humpback , or a “lord;” 

— de la jambe, to be lame. Faire 

— un homme, to inspire a man 
with carnal desire. 

Loucherbem, m. (popular and 
thieves’), the word boucher dis¬ 
guised, see Lem ; butcher. Cor- 
billard des —, see Corbillard. 

Louchon, m., louchonne, f. 
(popular), person who squints , one 
with “ . wivel-eyes. ” 

Louffer (popular and thieves’), to 
foist, “ to fizzle.” Si tu louffesen¬ 
core sans dire fion ie te passe & 
travers, if yon “fizzle” again 
V)i thout apologizing r It th rash you. 

Louffiat, m. (popular), lonu cad. 
Termed in the English slang a 
“ rank outsider,” 


Loufoque, dj. and m. (popular 
and thieves’), mad, or “cracked, 
balmy, or one off his chump.” 
The word fou disguised by means 
of the syllable loque. See Loque. 

Si nos doth’ etaient moins vieillcs, 

On les ferait plaiser, 

Mais les pauv’ loufoques balaient 
Les gras d’nos lais^es. 

' ItlCHEPIK. 

Louille, f (thieves’), prostitute) ur 
“bunter.” See Gadoue. 

Louis,/, and m. (bullies’), une —, 
a bully's mistress, a prostitute . 
Abbreviation of LouisXV.,women 
in brothels often powdering and 
dressing their hair Louis XV. 
fashion. See Gadoue. 

’couch’ quc’qu’fois sous des voitures ; 
Iais on'attrap’ du carnbouis. 

J'veux pas cn lingucr ia peinture 
Quand j’suc* la pomme ma Louis. 

Richepin. 

(Popular) Un — d’or, lump of 
excrement) or “ quaker.” 

Louisette,/, old appellation oj the 
guillotine. 

Louiza (Breton cant), water . 

Loup, m. (popular), mistake; debt; 
creditor , or “ dun misfit , or piece 

of work which has been spoilt; 
(printers’) lack of type; debt; cre¬ 
ditor. Faire un —, is to buy on 
credit. 

Le jour de la banque, Ie crrfancicr ou 
“loup" vient cjuelquefois gueiter son dc- 
biteur (nous allions dire sa proie)M.i sortie 
de l’atelicr pour rcchmer ce qui lui est dG. 
Quand la reclamation a lieu a l'atelier, ce 
tit est devenu trfcs rare, les conqw it. ors 
onnent a leur camaradc ct au creaucier 
une “ rou lance " accomp&gn^e des cris: au 
loup ! au loup !—Boutmy. 

Loupate, m. (popular), the word 
“pou” disguised, a louse, or 
“ grey-back Si ’un.” 
Loup-cervier, in. (familiar), stock¬ 
jobber. 

Loupe, f t laziness , “ loafing.” 
Camp de la —, vagabonds' meet* 
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ing-plaee. Chevalier de la —, a 
lazy rambler or gad-about who goes 
about pleasure seeking . (Thieves’) 
Un enfant de la —, a variety of 
the vagabond tribe. 

Les F.nfants de la loupe etles Filendeches 
habitalent, dc preference l’cxu-rieur ties car- 
riercs, leurs fours h. briques ou k pl&tre. — 
Me moires de Monsieur Claude. 

Louper (popular), to idle about plea¬ 
sure seeking. 

Loupeur (popular), lazy workman, 
or one who is “ Mondayish.” 

Loupiat. m. (popular), lossy , or 
“Mondayish,” workman; va¬ 
grant , or “ pikey.” 

Loupiau, or loupiot, m. (popu¬ 
lar), child) or “kid.” 

Loupion, m. (popular), hat, “tile.” 
See Tubard. 

Lourde, orlourdi&re, /. (thieves’), 
door , “jigger.” Bacler la —, to 
shut the door, “to dub the jigger.” 

Lourdeau, m. (thieves’), devil, 
“ rulhn,” or “ darble.” 

Lourdier, rn. (popular), door-keeper. 

Lousse, f. (thieves’), counity gen¬ 
darme or corps of gendarmerie. 

Louss£s, m. pi. (rads’), dix —, 
fifty centimes. The word sous 
disguised. 

Loustaud, m. (thieves’), prison, or 
“stir.” See Moitc. Knvoyer & 
—, to send to the deuce, “ to pot.” 

Louter (popular). See Faire un 
lou. 

Louveteau, m. (freemasons’), son 
of a freemason . 

Louvetier, m. (printers), man tn 
debt. 

O', tertnc est prts en mrmvaise part, car 
le typo auquel on l'apptiqne est cons»d£r£ 
conisn frxisniit nop ben maichd de sa di*,- 
nite.—UoOTMY. 




Lubre, adj. (thieves’), dismal. 
Lubre comine un guichemard, as 
dismal as a turnkey. 


Luc, in. (popular), messire —, 
breech, or “tochas.” “Luc” is 
the anagram of “ cut. See 
Vasistas. 

Lucame, f. (popular), woman's 

bonnet. 

Autrefois on assinulait le capuchon dcs 
moines k une fenetre, d’ou le proverbe : 
d£fiez-vous des gens qui nc voient le jour 
que par une fenetre de drap.— M ichel. 

Lucame, monocular eye-glass. 
Crever sa —, to break one's eye¬ 
glass. 


Lucques, m. pi. (thieves’), docu¬ 
ments. Porte —, pocket-book , 
“dee,” or “dummy. 


Lucr&ce, f. (popular), faire sa —, 
to put on a virtuous look. 

Luctr&me, m. (thieves’), skeleton 
key, “ screw,” “Jack in the box,” 
or “ twirl.” Filer le — , to open 
a door by means of a skeleton-key, 
“ to screw.” 


Lugna (Breton cant), to look. 

Luire, m. (old cant), brain. 

Luis, or luisant, m. (thieves*), 
day. 

T: rouscaille tous les luisans au grand 
haure dc i'oraison.— Lm Jargon Jef Argot. 
(/pray daily the great God of prayer.) 

Luisant, m., see Luis ; (familiar) 
dandy, “masher.” 

Voici d'abord le pschutt, le vlan, les 
limits, conime nous les nommons ?uj »ur- 
d’bui. —P. Mahalin. 

For synonymous terms see Gom- 
meux. 

Luisante, or luisarde,/ (thieves’), 
moon, or “ parish'lantern win¬ 
dow, or “jump.” 
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or luysard, m. (thieves’), 
sun. Luysard estampille six 
plombes, it is six o'clock by the 


sun. 


Luisarde, f (thieves’), moon , 
“parish lantern, or Oliver.” 

Lumignon, m. (thieves’), le grand 
—, sun. Properly lumignon is a 
lantern . 

Luminariste, m. (theatrical), lamp¬ 
lighter, 

Luncher (familiar), to have lunch. 
From the English. 


Lune,/ (thieves’), one franc; — h 
douze quartiers, the wheel on 
which criminals lucre broken , 
(Familiar and popular) Lune, the 
behind. See Vasistas. Lune 
large full face, Amant de la — , 
man with a?natory intentions who 
frequently goes out on nocturnal, 
out fruitless “caterwauling” ex¬ 
peditions. Voir la —, is said of a 
mu. den who is made a woman. 


, ** Pcdte a beau avoir de La dentelle elle 
nen verra pan raoins la lune par le mSn-r. 
trou que les autres.~2 ,:.a, L X AssotHmeir. 


Lun6, adj . (popular), bien —, in a 
good humour , well disposed. 


Lunette, f (popular), d’approche, 
guillotine. Passer cn —, to 
take in, “ to do; ” to harm. Etre 
passe en —, to fail in business, 
Les lunettes, posteriors, or 
“cheeks.” (Popular) Lunettes, 
small fry. Je vais i la chasse 
aux —, I am going to fish for 
small fy. 


Luque, f (thieves* and mendi¬ 
cants’), certificate; false certifi¬ 
cate, or false begging petit ion, 
“ fakement; ” passport; picture. 
Je sais bien aquiger les luques, I 
knew well how to forge a certifi¬ 
cate, or to make up pictures. 


<SL 


Porte —, pocket - bock , or 
“dummy.” It seems probable 
that the term “ une luque,” a pic¬ 
ture, is derived from Saint-Luc, 
who formed the subject of the 
pictures used formerly by mendi¬ 
cants to ingratiate themselves 
with monks and nuns, as men¬ 
tioned by Le Jargon 1 'Argot. 

Luquet, m. (thieves’ and mendi¬ 
cants’), forged certificate, or false 
begging petition, * ‘ fakement.’ * 

Luron, m. (thieves’), avaler le —, 
to partake of communion. The 
term was probably, in the origin, 
“1c rond,” corrupted into its 
present form (Michel). 

Lusignante, f (popular), mistress , 
or “moll.” 

Lusquin, m. (thieves’), charcoal. 

Lusquines, f pi. (thieves’), ashes. 

Lustre, m. (thieves’), judge , or 
“beak.” (Theatrical) Chevaliers 
du —, men who are paid to ap¬ 
plaud at a theatre . Termed also 
“ remains. ” The staff of romains 
is termed “claque.” 

Lustrer (thieves’), to try a pri¬ 
soner, to have him in for “pat¬ 
ter.” 

Lutainpem,/ (thieves’and cads’), 
prostitute, or “burner.” See 
Gadoue. The tenn is nothing 
more than the word <f putain ” 
distorted by means of the syllable 
“lem.” See Lem. 

Lyc<^e, m. (thieves’), prison, “ stir, 
or Baslile.” For synonyms see 

Motic. 

Lyc6en, m. (thieves’), prisoner. 
Termed also “&eve du chateau.” 

Lyonnaise, f (popular), silk, 
“ floss.” Eire a la — % to wear a 
silk dress. 
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Mabillarde,/ (popular), girl lead 
ing a dissolute life , habituee of 

the Bal Mabille. Called also 
4 4 grue mabillarde.” 

Mabillien, m., Mabillienne, f 

(popular), male ui;d female habi - 
of the Bal Mabille , a place 
much frequented by pleasure - 
seeking foreigners. 

Les mabilliennes tie 1863 se subdivisent 
cn plusieurs categories: la dinde, la soli- 
t lire, la grue. — Les Mctxoircs du Lai 
Mabille. 

Maboul, adj. (general), one 
4C cracked,” or cue with “ a screw 
loose.” From the Arab. 

C'cat’ y que t'es maboul? dit l’chef.— 
J suin pas maboul, que je reponds.— G. 
COC'RTEUNE. 

Mac, m, (popular), abbreviation of 
“maquereau,” girVs bully , or 
Simday man.” For synonyms 
see Poisson. The term also ap¬ 
plies to any man living at a 
woman’s expense. 

Maca, f (popular), mistress of a 
bawdy-house. Termed also “ M^rre 
Maca” or 4 4 macquec^e. ” Maca 
suffice, a rich proprietress of a 
house of HI fame. Maca, the Paris 
Morgue or dead-house . From 
machabee. 

Macabee, m. (common). See 
Machab6e. 

Macache (military), no; — bono, 

tu> good. 

Alio , , les deux raws, debout 1 . . .— 
Pourquoi dor., faire fitut-vquVn to live? 


— Pour aller, reprit 1’adjudant, casser la 
glace des abreuvoirs. I^-dessus, assez 
cause: debout l.. .—Dcbout k trois heures 
du matin? Ah! macache. —G. Coukte- 
unb. 

Macadam, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), faire le — , to walk to andfro 
on the pavement as a prostitute . 
Fleur de — , street-walker. See 
Gadoue. Le general — , the 
public. (Popular) Macadam, sweet 
white zvine of inferior quality. 

Chez nous e'est sous lc noir et bas plafond 
d'un bouge que !es voyous blafards, couleur 
tfite dc veau, font la vendange. I Is ont 
pour vin doux ct nouveau le liquide ap- 
pclc macadam, une boue jaunatre Cade.— 
Richkfin, Le Pavl. 

Macaire, m. (familiar and popular), 
un Robert —, a swindler , one of 
the “swell mob.” Robert Ma¬ 
labo is a character in a play called 
VAuberge des Adrets . 

Macairisme, m. (familiar), any act 
referring to swindling ope nil ions. 

Macaron, m . (popular), hvissicr, 
kind of attorney ; (thieves’) in¬ 
former, one who “ blows the gall, ” 
a “snitcher.” 

Cet homme qui criait si fort contre ceu* 
que les gcDS de sa sorte nomment dc, ma- 
carons s'est un dcs premiers mis & table. ~ 
Vidocq. {That very man who coir, plained 
so much of those whom such people term, 
traitors Juu been one of the first to in¬ 
form.) 

Macaronnage, m. (thieves’), in¬ 
forming against, 44 blowing the 
gaff.” 
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icaronner (thieves’), to inform 
against , “to blow the gaff,” or 
“ to turn snitch.” Se —, to run 
away, “to guy.” See Patatrot. 


Macchoux, m. (popular), prosti¬ 
tutes bully , or “Sunday man.” 
See Poisson. 

Macedoine, /. (engine drivers’), 
fuel . 

Machabd, adj. (popular), drunk. 
T’ai trop pietd, je suis a moitie —, 
y have been drinking too much , / 
am half drunk. 

Machab6e, m. (popular), gay girls' 
bully, or “ponce”; see Pois¬ 
son ; Jew, “ mouchey, Ikey, or 
sheney body of a drowned person. 
Jc nc vois d’autre originc \ cette ex- 
pr. : sion que la lecture du chap. xil. du 
deuxieme Iivre dcs Mach aides, qui a encore 
lu:u aux m^'ses d<-, morts ; ou plutot e’est 
de la que -era venue la dame macabre, 
dont l'argot a conserve le souvenir.—M i¬ 
chel. 

Case des machabees, cemetery . 
Le clou des machabees, the 
“ Morgue,*' or Paris dead-house. 
Mannequin \ machabees, hearse . 
(Thieves’) Machabec, traitor, or 
“snitcher.” Literally a corpse , 
the informer in a prison, when 
detected, being generally mur¬ 
dered by those he has betrayed 
by means of the punishment 
termed “accolade,” which con¬ 
sists in crushing him against a 
wall. 

Machaber (popular), to die , “to 
kick the bucket.” See Pipe. 
Machaljer quelqu’un, to droaun 
Ofie. Se — , to drink. Je me 
suis machabd d’un litre, 1 have 
treated myself to a litre bottle of 
wine. 

Machicot, m. (popular), bad, mean 
player, m one who plays a “tin- 
pot game.” In the Contes 
d' Put rape l } a French officer at 
the siege of Chatillon is ridicu¬ 
lously spoken of as Captain Tin- 


pot— Capitaine du Pot d’Etain. 
Tin-pot as generally used means 
worthless. 

Machin, m . (general), expression 
used when one cannot recollect the 
name of a person , “ thingumbob, 
or what’s name.” 

Machine, f. (literal/, artists’, 
theatrical), production . 

Cela m’est bien £gal! II n’est pas le seal 
h. me ddvisager. Je lui chanterai sa “ ma¬ 
chine” et il me laissera tranquille. — J, 
Sermbt, Une Calatine. 

Grande — , drama. Molidre uses 
the word to describe an important 
affair or undertaking :— 

J'ai des ressors tout prets pour diverse* 
machi ties.— L' Etourdi. 

(Popular) Machine a mouluies, 
breech, or “ bum,” see Vasistas ; 
— k lisserpem, urinal ; bsserpem 
being the word pisser disguised. 

Machoire, f. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), blockhead. (Literary) Vieille 
— , dull, old-fashioned writer ; 
ignorant man. 

L'on arrivait par la filifcre d’£pith£t'*s qui 
suivent: ci-devant, faux toupet. aile tie 
pigeon, perruque, c'trusque, milchoirc, ga- 
nacbe, au dernier degre de decrepitude, a 
rdpithete la plus infainantc, acadimicun 
et membre de i'Insutut.—T h. Gautier. 

MacMahon, tr. (dragoons’), head 
of a Medusa at top of helmet. 

MacMahonnat, m., period if 
Marshal Mac Mahon's sway as 
President of the Republic. Every¬ 
body recollects the famous “J : y 
suis, j’y reste 1 ” of the Marshal, 
and Gambetta’s reply, “ II faut 
se soumettre ou se demettre.” 
Ma<;on, m. (popular), four-pound 
loaf; (freemasonV) — de pratique, 
mason ; — de theorie, freemason ; 
(familiar) disparaging epithet ap¬ 
plied to any clumsy wether. 

Macque, macquet. See Mac 
Macquecee. Sec Maca. 
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Macrotage, or maquereautage, 
m. (familiar and popular), living 
at a woman's expense ; used also 
figuratively to denote agency in 
some fishy business. 

Macroter (familiar and popular), to 
live at a woman's expe fisc ; —une 
affaire, 4 o be the agent in some fishy 
business. 

Macrotin, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), one living at a woman's ex¬ 
pense, “ pensioner” with an un¬ 
mentionable prefix , young bully, 
young “ ponce.” See Poisson. 

Maculature,/ (printers , ) J attraper 
une —, to get drunk , to get 
“tight.” See Sculpter. 

Madame (popular), Milord qu^- 
pete, lazy woman, who likes to lie 
in bed; — Tiremonde (expres¬ 
sion used by Rabelais), or Tire- 
pousse, midwife ; (shopmen’s) — 
Canivet, a female customer who 
cannot make up her mind , and 
leaves without purchasing any - 
thing, after having made the un¬ 
fortunate shopn: rn display all his 
goods. 

Madeleine,/! (card-sharpers’), fairs 
suer la —, to cheat , or “bite/ 
with great difficulty . 

Madden (Breton cant), salt. 

Mademoiselle Manette, f. (popu¬ 
lar), portmanteau, or “peter.” 

Madrice, f (thieves’), cunning. 

II a de la —, he is cunning, or- 
“ is fly to wot’s wot.” 

Madrin, madrine, adj. (thieved), 
cunningf “ leary, or fly to wol’s 
wot.” 

Madrouillage, m. (thieves’), bungle . 

Ma fiole (thieves'), me; myself, 
'‘my nibs.” Esi-cequetutefiches 
dc — ? a/e you laughing at me ? 


Magasin, m. (military), military 
school, “ shop ” at the R. M. Aca¬ 
demy ; (popular) — de blanc, or 
de fesses, brothel. 

Magistrat’muche, /. (thieves’), 
viafistracy. Un pant’ de la —, a 
magistrate , a “beak.” Termed 
“queer cuffin’’ in old cant. 

Magnanifcre, f (thieves’), de—, 
in order that. II fagaut devider 
la retentissante de — & ne pas 
faire de l’harmonar&s, we must 
break the bell so as not to make any 
noise. 

Magn ee,f. (thieves’), prostitute, or 
“bunter.” See Gadoue. 

Magnes,/! pi. (popular), affectation, 
“ high-falutin ” airs. Faire des 
—, to make ceremonies. As-tu 
fini tes* — ? none of your airs ! 
“ stop bouncing ! ” I don't take 
that in ! From manieres. 

Magnette, f. (thieves’), name , or 
“ monarch ; ” — blague, false 
name. II fagaut la — blague de 
ma g nanifrre que tu ne sois paga, 
you must take a false name lest you 
should be caught. 

Magnetise, magnuce, manieuse, 

f (popular). Michel says: “FiUe 
de joie, femme qui se deprave avec 
des inuividus de son sexe . . . 
quelque allusion malvcillante, et 
sans doute calomnieu.se, k une 
conummaute rcligieuse. Tc veux 
parlerdes Magneuses, qui devaient 
ce nom k leur fondatrice.” 

Maguer (popular), se —, to hurry. 
Maigre, m. (thieves’), du ~ ! 
silence / “mum your dubber.” 
Also take care what you say, op 
“ plant the winds.” 

En vain se dcmanchc-tdl & faire le si^ne 
qui doit lc sauver, du maigre J du muigre: 1 
crie-t-il it tue-tete.—V idocq. 

Maillard, m. (popular), fermer —, 
to sleep, “to have a dose of 
balmy/ Fennelure —, sleep, 




Maillocher — Maladic. 


Etre terrasse par —, 
to be extremely sleepy. In the 
above expressions an allusion is 
made to Maillard, the inventor of 
a peculiar kind of shutters. 


Maillocher (bullies’), is said of a 
bully who watches a prostitute to 
see she does not secrete any part of 
her earnings , which are the afore¬ 
said “ pensioner’s ” perquisites . 

Main, /. (thieves’), jouer k la — 
chaude, to be guillotined. An al¬ 
lusion to the posture of one play¬ 
ing hot cockles. See Fauch6. 
(Popular) Achcter a la —, to buy 
far cash. (Familiar) Une — 
pleine pour un honnete homme, 
a strong , fresh, comely country 
lass. (Players’) Une —, a set of 
tricks at baccarat or lansquenet . 

Mains courantes,/ pi. (popular), 
feet-, or “everlasting shoes;” 
shoes, or “trotter-cases.” Se 
fairc une paire de — k la mode, 
to run swiftly . See Pat at rot. 

Maison, yi (familiar and popular), 
k parties, a gaining-house in ap¬ 
pearance, but in reality a brothel. 

Un grand salon ect ouvert 2k tons les 
amateurs; on risque galamraent quelques 
louis . . . et entre deux parties on passe 
a une autre varietd d’exercice dans une 
charabre ad hoc. Quelques-unes de ces 
maisons, connues sous le nom de “maisons 
a parties/’ sont lc supreme du genre.— 
Lao Taxil. 

Ma;son de societe, or a gros nu- 
mero, brothel, “flash-drum, aca¬ 
demy, buttocking'shop, or nanny- 
shop.” Fille de —, prostitute at 
a brothel. Maltresse de —, 
mistress of a brothel . M a is on de 
passe, house of accommodation. 

Un grand nombre de maisons de passe 
sont C'jus la coupe de la police. Cc sont 
dca maisons toldrdes par 1’administration, 2k 
u.;i dies rend* nt tie frdque.* . services en 
ddnoncant let'prostitutes inscrites qui vien- 
ncutj/y cadicr. — Doctbu* Juanhm.. 


(Military) Maison de campagne, 
cells, “mill, or Irish theatre.” 
Aller a la — de campagne, to be 
imprisoned, or “shopped.” 

Maitre d’6cole, m. (horsebreakers’), 
well-trained horse harnessed with 
a young horse which is being 
broken in. 

Maitresse, f. (popular), de maison, 
mistress of a brothel ; — de piano, 
old or ugly woman who acts as a 
kind of factotum to cocottes . 

Major, m. (familiar), de table 
d’hftte, elderly man with a military 
appearance, who acts as a protector 
to low gaming-house proprietors ; 
(Ecole Poly technique) first on the 
list; — de queue, last on the list. 

Mai (popular), blanchi, negro, 
“ darky, or snowball.” Un — a 
gauche, a clumsy fellow. Une — 
peignde, a dissolute girl. (Thieves’) 
Mai sucre, perjured witness. (Mili¬ 
tary) Avoir — aux pieds, to wear 
canvas gaiters. (Familiar) Avoir 
— aux cheveux, to have a head¬ 
ache caused by prolonged potations , 
especially when one is “stale 
drunk,” which generally occurs 
after the “jolly dog” has taken 
too many hairs of the other dog. 
(Theatrical) Avoir — au genou, to 
be pregnant . 

Malade, m. and adj. (thieve" ), in 
prison , “put away.” When the 
prisoner leaves the “hopital,” or 
prison, he is pronounced “guc : ri,” 
or free; (popular) — du pouce, 
idle, or “ Mondayish ; ” stingv, or 
“ clunch fist ” With a bad thumb, 
of course, it is difficult to “ fork 
out, to down with the dust, to 
sport the rhino, to tip the biuds, 
or even to stump the pewter.” 

Maladie,/. (familiar and popular), 
de neuf mois, pregnancy , or 
“ white swelling.” The allusion 
is obvious. (Popular) Maladie I 
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an ejaculation of disgust which may 
be rendered by “ rot I ” (Thieves’) 
Maladie, imprisonment , the con¬ 
vict being an inmate of “ l’liopi- 
tal,” or prison . 

Maladroits, pi, (cavalry), son- 
nerie des —, trumpet call for 
infantry drill. 

Malaisee, f (popular), faire 
danser la — h quelqu’un, to thrash 
one t “ to lead one a dance.” For 
synonyms see Voie. 

Malandreux, adj. (popular), illy 
“ seedy, or hipped ; ” ill at ease. 

Malapatte, m. (popular), clumsy 
many “cripple.” Literally mal 
a la patte. 

Malastiqud, m. (military), dirty; 
slovenly . 

Matdine, f. (popular). “pension 
bourgeoises' or boarding house; 
boarding school. Literally a place 
where one docs not get a good 
dinner. 

Malfrat, m. (popular), scarify 
“ bad egg.” 

Malheur 1 (popular), an ejaculation 
of disgust , “ rot I ” “hang it all 1 ” 

Malhemr !. . . Tiens, voas prenez du vent’e 

Ah ! bun, chaleux I J'con,prci»«ls 1 ’tablcau! 

Gill. 

Malingrer (thieves’), to suffer.. 
From malingre, which formerlyr 
had the signification jol ill, and ' 
now means weakly . ‘ ', * 

Malingreux, adj. (popular), weak. 

In olden times a variety of mendu f 
cants. 

- Malingreux sont teas. qui out dcs^ maux 

ou plajes, drrnt la plupart ne &ont qu’en ftp- 

parencc ; ils truchent sur 1 taciffc.—- 1*0 

Jargon de /<’ Argot. 

Malle,/ (popular), faire sa to 
die , “ to kick the bucket, to snuff 
it, to stick on sr’s spoon in the wall.” 


2 


See Pipe. (Military) Malle, loci •- 
upy or “ mill.” 

En voikt ass cz, faut en finir; tout le 
peloton couchera h la malic ce scir.—G. 
COUXTKLINK. 

Maiouse, f. (thieves’), box, or 
“peter.” 

Mal pensant 3 (clericals’), les jour- 
naux —, anti-clerical newspapers. 

Les jouraaux “ mal pensants ” ne man- 
auent jamais de relatcr ces esclandrcs. 
Aussi, pour que la quantity ne puisse en 
Stre connuc, I’archeveque a autorlsd les 
pretres du diocese h ne pas porter la ton- 
sure.—L£o Taxil. 

Mal-ras6s, m . pi. (military), sap¬ 
pers ; thus called on account of 
their long beards. 

Maltais, m . (popular), low eating- 
housty a “grub ken.” 

Maltaise, or maltose,/ (old cant), 
gold coin . According to V. Hugo, 
the coin was used on board the 
convict galleys of Malta. Hence 
the expression. 

Maltouse, or maltouze, f. 

(thieves’), smuggling\ Pastiquer 
• la —, to smuggle. 

Maltousier, m. (thieves’), smug¬ 
gler- 

Malvas,«. (popular), scamp. From 

, the Provenjal. 

Malzingue, m. (thieves’), latutiord 
of 'wine-shop ; wine-shop. 

Allons, vcti cz ca«scr un grain <k 
- -~Nous cmrAmej cher le malxingut !c plus 
voisin.- Vruocq. (t '<■ nu and hurt a g/.us 
of mine .— H r e entered the Jirst wdttt- sJtcJ 
we dame to.) r 

Man (Breton cant), to kus . 

Manche, m. attdf (popular). T)h- 
"poser ses bouts de —, to dic x “ to 
„ kick the bucket” For synonyms 
see Pipe. (Mountebanks’) Faire 
la —, to make a collection of 
money , or “break.” 
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_lie du bardc fait la manche. Ellc 

promene sa sdbiUe dc fer-blanc dcvant les 
spectators.—H enri Monnier. 


wipe in the mug,*' 
Americans have it, 
biff in the jaw.” 


From la buona mancia of the 
Italians, says Michel, which has 
the signification of a gratuity 
allowed a workman or guide, and 
4 4 present ” asked by a prostitute. 
(Familiar and popular) Le —, the 
master. Jambes en manches de 
veste, bandy legs. (Thieves’) 
Faire la —, to beg. 

M’est avi > que vous avcz mnnqud le bon, 
]’ autre sorgue. Quoi, le birbe qui avait 
l'air de faire la manche dans les garnaffes 
et les pip€s.—V idocq. {My opinion is that 
you missed the right man the ether night. 
Why, the old Je Row -who pretended to be 
begging in the farms and mansions.) 

Manchette, f. (military), coup de 
, a certain clever sword cut on 
the wrist. 

(Jne . . . deax . . . parez celui-lh, e’est le 
coup ile fianc. Ah ! ah ! pas nssez malin. 
Voila lc coup dc mancheite ! Pif! paf! ca 
V est.—H. France, VHomme qui tue. 

Mancheur, m. (popular), street 
tumbler ; thus called on account of 
his living on the proceeds of “la 
manche, or collection. 

Manchon, m. (popular), large head 
of hair. Avoir ties vers dans son 
—, to have bald patches on ends 
head. 

Mandarin, m. (literary), imaginary 
person who serves as a butt for 
attacks. Tuer le — , to be guilty , 
by thought , of a bad action. An 
allusion to the joke about a ques¬ 
tion as to one’s willingness to kill 
a wealthy man at a distance by 
merely pressing a knob, and 
afterwards inheriting his money. 

Mandibules, /. pi. (popular), joucr 
des —, to eat , “to grub.” See 
Mastiquer. 

Man dole, f (popular), smack in 
the face Jrter une —, to give a 
smack in the pace, “to fetch a 


Mandolet, m. (thieves’), pistol, 

44 barking-iron, or pop.” 

Manego (Breton cant), handcuffs , 
or “darbies.” 

Manette, /. (popular), Mademoi¬ 
selle —, a portmanteau , or 
“peter.” 

Man geo ire, f. (popular), eating- 
house, 44 grubbing-crib.” 

Manger (theatrical), du sucre, to 
be applauded ; (military) — le 
mot d’ordre, or la consigne, to for¬ 
get the watchword ; (popular) — 
de la misere, ordu bceuf to be in 
peroerty , to be a 44 quisby ; ” — dc 
la prison, to be in prison , in 
44 quod ; ” — du fromage, or du 
boiuf, to go to a comrade*s funeral. 
An allusion to the repast, or 
“ wake,” as the Irish term it, 
after the funeral ; — de la merde, 
to be in a state of abject poverty , 
entailing all kinds of humiliations; 
— du drap, or du merinos, to play 
billiards , or 44 spoof;” — lc bon 
Dieu, to partake of communion. 

Et e’est du propre d’aller manner lc bon 

Dieu cn guignant les homines.—Z ola 

Manger le pain hardi (obsolete), 
to act as servant ; — le poulet, 
to share unlawful profits; — le pis- 
senlii: par la ratine, to be dead and 
buried; — du pain rouge, to 
make one*s living by murder and 
robbery; — la soupe avee un 
grand sabre, to be the possessor of 
a very large mouth, like a slit made 
by a sword-cut ; — le nez a 
quclqu’un, to thrash one terribly , 

44 to knock one into a cocked hat.” 
Je vais te— le nez, a cannibal- 
like offer often made by a Paris 
rough Co his adversary as a pre¬ 
liminary to a set do. Manger unc 
soupe aux herbes, to stop tu the 
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folds. Sc — le nez, to fight. 
(Thieves 5 ) Monger, to inform 
against , "to blow the gaff 55 or 
“ to turn snitch.” 

Je vois bien qn’il y a parmi nous une 
canaulc qux a mange; faib-moi conduire 
Vinocq qUaft d,oeU> ^ mangerai aussi.— 


Manger Ip morceau, to inform 
against , "to turn snitch.” 

Mais t’es avertie, ne mange pas le mor¬ 
ceau, sinon garc &. toi «—Vidocq. 


Manger sur l’orgue, to inform 
against, "to blow the gaff.” Orgue 
has here the signification of person, 
as in "mon orgue, 55 /, mystify 
"son orgue,” he, himself; — sur 
quelqu’un, to inform against. 

Le coqueur libre est oblige de passer son 
existence dans les orgies les plus ignobles : 
en relations constants avec les voleurs dc 
profession, dont il est 1‘ami, il s’assorie h 
leers projets. Pour lui tout esi bon : vol. 
escroqucric, mcendie. assassinat mCmc I 
Qu est-ce que eda lui fait ? Pourvu qu’il 
pmssc ‘manger ” (ddnoncer) sur uuelqu’un 
et qu U en tire un Mn&ce.-Memo ins f 
Canter. 


Manger sur son ni£re, to inform 
against an accomplice , " to turn 
snitch against a pal; ” — du col- 
lcge, to be in prison , to be "put 
away ; (familiar and popular) — 
la grenoiulle, to apfrepnate the 
contents of a cash-box or funds 
entrusted to one's care. 

Mangeur, m. (general), de blanc, 
women's bully , "ponce, pensioner, 
petticoats pensioner, . Sunday- 
man. 55 See Poisson for syno¬ 
nyms. 

Le paillassou £tait il y a trente nns Ic 
11 mangeur de bianc: M on le designait en 
17S3 sous le noin “ cfhomme quality ” 
ei quel clues annues aupaiavabt e'etait up' 
" grduehon.'’ —Michel*. ' . . 

Mangeur de boil DieCt, bigot, 
" prayer-tnongcr .de chon* 
croute, Gcfr:an; —de nez> quarrel¬ 
somey savage man. Paris rdughs, 
l>efore a- set-to, generally inform 


tlieir adversary of the necessity of 
dishgurifig him by the savage 
words, " 11 faut que je te mange 
le nez.” Mangeur de frimes, 
hutnbugy impostor ; — de pommes, 
a native of Normandy , the great 
orchard of France ; — de prunes, 
tailor, or "snip.” Termed also 
" pique - prunes, pique - poux.” 
(Thieves’) Mangeur, informer; — 
de galette, informer in the pay of 
the police, " nark ; ” (convicts') — 
de fer, convict; (military) — 
d’avoine, thief; thievish fellow . 

Mangeuse de viande.crue, f. 
(popular), prostitute. For syno¬ 
nyms see Gadoue. 

Manicle, / (thieves’), tore de la 
or “ prig.” S^e 

Gxinche. 

Manures, f pi. (popular)' as-tu 
fini tes _ — ? don t be so stuck - 
2l P 1 none of your airs ! don't put 
it on sol "come off the tall 
grass” (Americanism), or "stop 
bouncing.*’ ^ 

M arrival, m\ (tlrieVes’), charcoal 
dealer. • 

Manneau (thieves’), I, me (obso¬ 
lete),'now termed <f m&rigue, ?ne- 
zigo, mezicre,'mon'gniasse. V 

Mannequin, m. (popular), ’insig- 
nifuatit , contemptible rnau f or 
"snot.” The term-may also be 
applied to a woman; — ^ re- 
froidis; or de -macbabccs, hearse. 

Mannezinguc,//;. (popular), land¬ 
lord of vnne-er. op.' Termed also' 

" m'istroc, mastroquet.” 

Passfculemdntune gontte de crici mtitre 
dans ma detni-ifcssc. ^La Martinet rn a 
achete, clle; pour quinze sous chez le man- 
nez&gue.^P, Maimun. 

Manne^ingueur, m. (popular), 
habituf of ivirtfshops. 

Manon,' /. (popular), t, is tress; 
siveetheart, or ". young w urban.” 
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anquant-sorti, m. (popular), one 

who cannot understand a joke. 

Manque,/, (popular and thieves’), 
treachery . 

GafFre Jtait comm.c la plupart der. agents 
d ? police, sauf la manque (perfidie), bon 
cufant, mais un peu licheur, e’est h. dire 
gourmand coinme une cbouette.—V idocq. 

A la —, to the left, from the 
Italian alia manca ; damaged; 
ill; bad. Etre a la —, to be - 
tray; to leave one in the lurch; 
to be short of cash; to be ab- 
cnt. Affaire k la —, bad piece of 
business. Gonse & la —, man not 
to be relied upon , who will leave 
one in the lurch; traitor , or 
4 4 snitcher.” Fafiots, or fafelard a 
1-’ —, forged bank-notes , or 44 queer 
soft,” (Popular) Un canotier a 
la —, awkward rowing man. 
Termed also “ cafouilleux.” 

Frumeurs de calicot !—Ohd! les eano- 
uer-, ^ la manque !—Viens que je te fa^se 
avaler ta gaffe 1—E. Monteii.. 

Une halle a la —, face of a one - 
eyed man. 

M an quer le train, to lose ones oppor¬ 
tunities in life , and consequently to 
be the reverse of prosperous. 


Mappemonde, f (popular), bo¬ 
soms > “ Charlies, or dairies.” 
Termed also “ avanl-scenes, ceufs 
sur le plat, avant-postes,” &c. 

Maqua, f (familiar and popular), 
obsolete, mistress of a brothel. 

Maquart, m. (popular), bidoche, 
or bifteck de —, hor eflesh . From 
the name of a knacker. 

Maque. See Mac. 

Maquec6e,/ (popular), mistress of 
a brothel. Called also “abbesse.” 

Maquereautage. See Macro- 
tage. 

Maquereautin. See Macrotin. 

Maqui, m. (popular and thieves’), 
faint for the face, or complexion 
powder , “slap, or splash.” Met- 
tre du —, to paint one's face. 
(Card-sharpers’) Mettre du —, to 
prepare cards for cheating , “to 
stock broads.” 

Maquignon, m. (popular), kind of 
Jack of all trades, not honest ones. 
Properly horse-dealer; — h bi¬ 
doche, woman's bully, or “pen¬ 
sioner.” Sec Poisson. 


A debute par un beau livre ; £ h. vingt- 
cinq an*, expose un beau tableau. . . . Les 
mille obstacles de la boheme 1cm barrent 
Ic chemin. . . Ils resteroiit intelligents, 
mais ... ils ont manque le train.— Ton v 

Ps A VILLON. 

Manquesse,/. (thieves*), bad cha¬ 
racter given to a prisoner on trial. 
Kaltiler la —, to give a bad cha¬ 
racter. 

Manuacrit beige, trt. (printers’), 
prnlcd copy to be composed. Ac¬ 
cording to Eugene Iioutiny the 
origin of the ex pres ion i* to be 
found in the practice which ex¬ 
isted formerly of entrusting Bel¬ 
gian compositors in Paris with 
printed copy only, and not 
manuscript, on account of their 
ignorance ol the language. 


Maquignonnage, m. (familiar and 
popular), cheating on the quality 
of goods ; making a living on the 
earnings of prostitutes. 

Maquignonnage, pour maquerellage, me¬ 
tier des maquereaux - t de.s maqucrelle*. 
qui font ndgoce de fillcs de debauch^.— 
Choueres. 

Maquignonnage, S7vindling opera¬ 
tion. Properly horse-dealing. 

Maquillage, m. (popular and 
thieves’), work, or “elbow-grease;” 
the act of doing any things “ fak¬ 
ing (card-sharpers card play- 
ing , tampering with cards, oi 
“stocking of bruads (familiar) 
the act of painting one's face. 

Elk.; Cunt vine prodi,;:**.tise ddpense nr 
come :iquct ct de pari'umericv. Frvh.pie 
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toutes zc fardcnt les joucs ct Icvres avec 
unc naivete gros-dc-re. Quelques-unus sc 
noirrissent les sourcils et lc bord dcs pau- 
piercs .v ec )c charbon d’unf allumcttc a 
demi-br ulee. Cest cc qu'on appcIJc le 
“ maquillagc."—L eo Taxil. 

Maquillee, f. (familiar), harlot, or 
“ m °t. ' Literally one with painted 

Maquiller (thieves’), to do, "to 
fake— des caroubles, to manu¬ 
facture false keys; — les bremes, 
to tamper with cards, " to stock 
broads;” to play cards; to cheat 
at cards; — le papelard, to write , 
"to screeve;” — son true, to 
Prepare a dodge ; — un suage, to 
make preparations for a murder . 
From faire suer, to murder; — 
— une cambriole, to strip a room, 
“ to do a crib.” The word ‘‘ma¬ 
quiller ” has as many different 
meanings as the corresponding 
term “ to fake.” (Popular) Ma¬ 
quiller, to do; to manage; to 
work; — le vitriol, to adulterate 
brandy. 

• drogue, tu as change de litre I. . . 
Tu sais ce n'csr pas avec moi qu'il faut 
maqtnller ion vilrioL— Zola, L'Assam 
Htotr . 

Maquilleur, m., maquilleuse,/. 
(thieves’), card-player; card- 
sharper, or " broad sman.” 

Maraille, f (thieves’), people ; 
world. 

Marant, adj. (popular), laughable . 
Ltre - , to be ridu idous. 

Marauder (coachmen’s), to take up 
fares when not allowed to do so by 
the regulations; refers also to a 
" cnbby ” who has no licence. 

Maraudeur,™. (familiar), "cal.-hy” 
'-ho ph:s his trade without a 
licence. 

Marbre, m. (journalists’), MS ... out 
t l lc composed. 


Marcandier, m., marcandi6re,/ 

(thieves’), tradespeople ; also a 
variety of the mendicant tribe, 
"cadger.” 

Marcandiers sont ceux qui bient avec une 
grande hane it leur coste, avec un a-sez 
chenastre frusquin, et un rabas sur Ics 
courbes, feignant d’avoir trouve dc« sa- 
brieux sur le trunard qui leur ont ostd leur 
michon toutime.— Lc Jargon de C Argot. 
{Marcandiers are those who journey with 
a great June by their side, with a putty 
gooa coat , and a cloak on ticir shoulders, 
pretending they have met with rollers on 
the road who have stolen all their money.) 

Marcassin, m. (popular), sign¬ 
boardpa biter's assistant. Properly 
a young wild boar. 

Marchand, m. (familiar), desoupe, 
head of a boarding-school ; (popu¬ 
lar) — de larton, baker s “crumb 
and crust man, master of the 
rolls, or crummy.” Termed also 
“ marchand de bricheton, or 
b.rtonnier;” — d’eau chaude, 
" limonadier,” or proprietor op 
a cafl ; — d’eau de javellc, 
wine-shop landlord ; — de cerises, 
clumsy horseman, one who rides 
ns if he had a basket on 
his ann; — de morts suhites, 
surgeon or quack, "crocus ;— 
de sommeii, lodging-he me kept r, 
"boss of n dossing crib ;” — de 
patience, man who, having secured 
a place in the long train of people 
waiting at the door of a fh:cire 
before the doors are opened, and 
known as “la queue,” alines 
another to take it Jor a coni ii dota¬ 
tion. 

Si I'attente est longue . . . les place* 
seront plus chores ; n com me jc I'.ii tn- 
Lenriu dire un i- ur Tun dt evs curieux 
g.u c-pctit : V*lu ie morula qui s'.igucc, 
chouette ' V aura gras pour les inn re kinds 
de patience !—Richepin, Lc Pave. 

(Thieves’) Marchand de tirelnine, 
night thief; — do lacets, formerly 
a gendarme. 

Lc ge: " trme n dnTifrents norot en argot: 
qunnd il poursuil »c voi-0,1. test ur. mar* 
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__ de beets; quand il I’escorte. e’est 
line hiroudellc de la Grcve: quand il le 
menc a i’dchafaud, e’est le hunsard dc la 
guillotine.— B alzac. 


Un — de babillards, a book¬ 
seller, or an “ et cetera.*’ (Mili¬ 
tary) Marchand de morts su- 
bites, professional duellist , a 
“ fire -eater ;** — de puces, official 
who has charge of the garrison 
bedding, . The allusion is obvious ; 
(convicts’) — de cirage, captain 
of a ship . 


Kst-ce que le marchand de cirage (elles 
appelaicntainsile commandant"), no faisait 
pear t —Humbert, Mon Bagne. 


(Journalists’) Marchands de lignes, 
authors who write for the sake of 
gain more than to acquire literacy 
reputation. 


Je crois fermement nue le jour ou n*au- 
laient plus acces k I'Acaddmie certains 
h tames dminents qui ne font point de 
Jivres, elle tomberait, de bonne heure, au 
n.veau de cette corporation de “ marchands 
de lignes” qu'on romme la Socictu des 
Getts de lettres.—A. Dubrujeacd. 

(Military) Un —demarrons ,officer 
who looks ill at ease in mufti. 


Marchande.y. (popular),aux gosses, 
seller of toys ; — de chair huwaine, 
mistress of a brothel. 


Marche, m, (military), h. terre, 
foot-soldier, “ wobbler, beetle- 

crusher, mud-crusher, orgrabby 
— de flanc, repose; sleep ; — des 
zouaves, soldiers who go to medical 
inspection are said to execute the 
aforesaid march ; —oblique indi 
viduelle, the rallying of soldiers 
confined to barracks going up to 
roll call. 


March6 des pieds humides, m. 

(familiar), la petile Bourse, or meet¬ 
ing of speculators after the Ex¬ 
change has been closed. Takes 
place on the Boulevards, 

Marchef, m. (military), abbrevia¬ 
tion of marshal-des-logis chef, 
quartermaster sergeant. 


§L 

Marcher (popular), dans les souliers 
d'un mort, to inherit a man's pro¬ 
perty ; — plan plan, to walk 
slowly ; — sur une affaire, to malce 
a mull of some business. (Printers') 
Marcher, to be of another's opinion . 

Qu’en pensez-vous? Je marclie. 

What do you think of it ? I am of 
your opinion. (Thieves’) Marcher 
dessus, to prepare a robbery , or 
‘‘ lay a plant.” 

Marches du palais, /. pi. (popu¬ 
lar), wrinkles on forehead. 

Marcheusc,yC (theatrical), walking 
female supernumerary in a ballet. 

La marchcuse est ou un rat d’une jrrando 
bcautd que sa mire, fausse ou vraie, a 
vendue le jour oil ellc n‘a pu devenir ni 
premier, ni second, ni troisifcrae sujtt dc la 
danse.—B alzac. 

L’emploi des "marchcuses” n’cxistc pas 
dans le ballet, en Rustic. Le personnel 
feminin est emigre ment compost de sujets 

3 ui dansent ou miment, scion les exigences 
e la situation.—A. Biguet, Lc Radical , 

78 Ncv,, 1886. 

(Popular) Marcheuse, variety of 
prostitute. See Gadoue. 

Leurs fouctions les plus ordinaires sont 
de rcstcr k la porte, d’indiqucr la maisen, 
d accompagner, de survcillcr et de dormer 
la main aux jeunes. On les ddsig.c d.m* 
le public sous le nom de marchcuiies.— 

L60 Taxil. 

Marchis. See Marchef. 

Mardi s’il fait chaud (popular), 
never (obsolete), at Doomsday, 

“ when the devil is blind.” 

Mare, or mariolle, adj. (popular 
and thieves’), clever, sharp, cun¬ 
ning, “ leary,” or one who is “ fly 
to wot's wot.” 

Mardcageux, adj. (popular), ail 
—, eye with languid expression, 
with a killing glance. 

Margauder (familiar), to run down 
a person or thing. 

Margoulctte, f (popular), rincer 
la — hi quelqu’un, to treat me to 
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drii: a:. Dt^brider la — , to cal, “ to 
put one’s nose in the manger.” 
See Mastiquer. Deboitcr la — 
a quclqu’un, to damage one's coun¬ 
tenance . Mettre la — en compote, 
superlative of above. 

Margoulin, m. (commercial tra¬ 
vellers'), ret oiler . 

Margoulinagc (commercial tra¬ 
vellers’), retailing . 

Margouliner (commercial travel¬ 
lers’), to retail . 

Margoulis, m . (popular), scandal. 

Marguerites, f. pi. (popular), or 
— dc cimetierc, white hairs in 
the beard. 

Marguillier de bourrache, m. 
(thieves’), juryman. This ex¬ 
pression is connected with “ fievre 
chaude,” or accusation , borage tea 
being given to patients in cases of 
fever. 

Marguinchon,/ (popular), disso¬ 
lute girl , a “regular bitch.” 

Mari age, m. (popular), i l’An- 
glaise, marriage of a couple who, 
directly after the ceremony , sepa¬ 
rate and live apart; — d’Afrique, 
°r a bi cletrempe, cohabitation 
of a couple living as man and wife, 
of ajairwho live “tally.” From 
“ pen id re \ la detrempe,’V t > paint 
in distemper. Compare the Eng¬ 
lish expression, “ wife in water¬ 
colours,” or mistress 

Marianne, f. (popular), la —, the 
Republic. (Thieves’) Marianne, 
guillotine . See Voyante. 

Mariasse, m. (popular), scamp, 
“bad egg.” 

Marida, f (cads’ and thieves’), 
married woman. 

Marie - je - m’embdte (popular), 
faire sn —, to male many cere¬ 


monies ; to allow oneself to be 
begged repeatedly. 

Marie-mange-mon-pret, f. (mili¬ 
tary), mistress . Literally Mary 

spends my pay . 

Marin, m. (popular), d’eau douce, 
one who sports a river-boat; — de 
la Vierge Marie, river or canal 
bargee. 

Maringotte, f. (popular), mounte¬ 
bank's show-waggon, or “slang.” 

Mariol, mariolle, adj. and m. 
(popular and thieves’), cunning, 
“downy, or fly to wot’s wot.” 

Mariolisme, m . (popular and 
thieves’), cunning. 

Mariolle, m. and adj. (popular and 
thieves’), cunning ■ knowing man, 
a deep or artful one , “ one who 
has been put up to the hour of day, 
who is fly to wot’s wot.” Termed 
also a “file,” originally a term for 
a pickpocket, when to file was to 
cheat and to rob. 

C’est cl naturc, ona^a dans l’sang: 

J’suis paiHasson ! c’est pas d’ina faute, 

Te m’fais nas marioll* qu'un aut’e : 
Mon pfcr' l'tftait; I’Emp’reur autanr* 
Gill, La Muse d Lii i. 

Marionnette,/. (popular), soldier, 
or “grabby.” 

Mari Robin (Breton cant), gen¬ 
darme r. 

Marlou, tn. and adj. (general), 
prostitute's bully, “ponce, or pen¬ 
sioner.” See Poisson. 

Lcs marlous qui soutiennent ten fillcs en 
carte, Ics insoumises du tn ttoir et lcs 
femmes dcs tnais..ns de bas £tage, ne tc 
contenteut pas de ran$onner ces malheu- 
renses nu’ih appellent leur mannitc, Jeur 
dabe ; ils dltrqussent sans cesne les pa 
sants et a--»sn -.inent pour s’entretonir la 
main.—L 4 o Taxil. 

Marlou, cunning, “downy.” 

La viscopc en nrriixe ct la trombii.c au vent 
L’cuil marlou, il enlra chex le ~ 

RliHfcPIM. 
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(Thieves.’) Le — de Charlotte, the 
executioner, nicknamed Chariot. 

Marloupatte, ot marloupin, in, 
(popular), prostitute's bully, or 
** petticoat’s pensioner.” 

Cc marloupatte pale et mince 
Sr nommait simplement Navct; 

M.iis il vis ait ainsi qu’uu prince . . . 

II aimak les femmes qu’on rince. 

Richepin. 

Marloupin, m. (popular and 
thieves’), prostitutes male as so- 
date, “ pensioner, petticoat’s pen¬ 
sioner, Sunday man, prosser, or 
ponce.” See Poisson. 

Quand on paie en monnai’ d'singe 
N ms aut* marloupins, 

1 ' . srds michetons qu’a pas d'linge, 
On les pass ohez paings. 

Richepih. 

Marlousier. See Marloupin. 

Marmier, m. (thieves’), shepherd . 

Marmite, f. (bullies’), mistress of a 
bully. Literally flesh-pot. The 
allusion is obvious, as the bully 
lives on the earnings of his asso¬ 
ciate. 

Un souteneur sans sa marmite (sa mat- 
tresse) est un ouTrier sans travail, . . , pour 
lui tout est la: fortune, bonheur, amour, 
b ice n’est pas profaner ce dernier mot que 
cle lui donner une acception quelconque 
a I'l'card du souteneur.— Ait moires de 
Can Ur. 

Marmite de terre, prostitute who 
does not pay her bully; — de 
cuivre, one who brings in a good 
c ttcome ; — de for, one who only 
briny, in a moderate one. (Mili¬ 
tary) La — est en dcuil, the fare 
ft scanty at present, that is, the 
flesh-pot is empty . 

Marmiton de Doroange, m. 
(popular), red in 

emptying cesspools , or 4 ‘gold- 
finrie**.” Domange was a great 
contractor in the employ ol the 
city authouties. 



Marmot, m. (thieves’), nourrir un 
— , to make preparations for a 
robbery, “ to lay a plant.” Lite¬ 
rally to feed, to nurse a child. 

Marmottier, m . (popular), a native 
of .Savoy. Literally one who goes 
a bout exh ibid ng a ma rmot . 

Marmouse,/ (thieves’), beard. 

Marmouset, m. (thieves’), flesh- 
pot. Le — riffode, the pot is boil¬ 
ing. 

Marmousin, in. (popular), child, 
or “ kid.” 

Marmyon, ,n. (thieves’), flesh-pot, 
and figuratively purse. 

Marne,/, (popular), faire la —, is 
said of prostitutes who prowl about 
the river-side. 

Maraer (popular), to steal, or " to 
nick.” See Grinchir. Maroer, 
to work hard, “ to sweat,” 

Marncur, m. (popular), strati", 
active labourer, 

Mameuse, f. (popular), prostitute 
of the lowest class who plies her 
trade by the river-side. See 
Gadoue. 

Maron, or marron, culj , (thieves’). 
caught in the act. 

Non, il n est pas possible, disait I’un : 
pour prendre aiusi “ m:irons ” L:, voleurs, 
il laut qu il s’entendc avee eux.—V idocq. 

Maron, or muron, salt. 
Maronner (thieves’), to fail. Une 
affaire maronnee, fruitless attempt 
at robbery. 

11 y a du tenaud & l afif-vire de la chiquv, 

elle est maroumjc, 1c dabc est revu.iu_ 

\ IDOCQ. ( l i tre is . treuide <. 'tut :he 
j \ ; at ihe church , it has failed, father is 
returned.} 

Marot, udj. (popular), cunning; 
to smilT, one who knows 
wot s wot, one who has been put. 
up to the hour of day, one who 
kn..ws what’a o’clock, lcary." 




miSTffy 
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Marottier, m. (thieves'), hawker , 
or “ barrow-man '"pedlar travel¬ 
ling about the country selling 
stuffs, neckerchiefs , <5?V., to coun¬ 
try people . Termed, in the Eng¬ 
lish cant, a “ dudder ”or “ duds- 
man.” “In selling a waistcoat- 
piece,says the Slang Dictionary, 
“ which c~st him perhaps five 
shillings, for thirty shillings or 
two pounds, he would show great 
fear of the revenue officer, and 
beg the purchasing clodhopper to 
kneel down in a puddle of water, 
crook his arm, and swear that it 
might never become straight if he 
told an exciseman, or even his 
own wife. The term and practice 
are nearly obsolete. In Liverpool, 
however, and at the East-end of 
London, men dressed up as 
sailors, with pretended silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs and cigars, * only just 
smuggled from the Indies,’ are 
still to be plentifully found.” 

Marpaut,ormarpeau,w.(oldcant), 
man ; master of a house (obsolete). 

Pour n’ofFenser point lc marpaut, 

Alin qu’il nc face driTaut 
Le foncer a. I’appoiutement. 

Le Pasqutl de la rencontre des 
Coens. 

The word was formerly used by 
the Parisians with the Bonification 
of foot, greenhorn , loafer. 

Marpaud. Mot de Paris, j>our sot. niais, 

ni. badaud.—L b Roux, Diet. Co- 

tn.ijM. 

Again, Cotgrave renders it ns an 
ill-favoured sc? ub, a little ug/v, or 
swarthy wretch; also a lick rous 
or saucy fellow; one that catches 
at whatever dainties come in his 
way. Michel makes the remark 
that morpion ( crab-louse , a popu¬ 
lar injurious term) must be de¬ 
rived from marpaut. 

Marquant, m. ('hieve<d), man ; 
master ; chief of a gang, or “dim- 


ber dumber;” women's bully , or 
“Sunday man,” see Poisson; 
drunkard , or one who gets 
“canon.” 

Marque, f (familiar), horizontal 
de grande —, very fas-' 
cocotte. Horizontale de petite —, 
the ordina ry sort of cocottes. 

Ddcidtfment je ne sais quelle ardcur 
guerrifcrc a souffle sur nos hcrizontales »’e 
grande marque et de petite marque, mais 
depuis un mois nous avons it enregistrer un 
nouveau combat singulier dont dies sont 
les hdrolnes.— Le Figaro, Oct., 1886. 

(Thieves’) Marque, girl, or 
“titter;” woman, “laced mut¬ 
ton, hay-bag, cooler, shakester ;” 
prostitute, or “ bunter month, 
or “ moon.” II a etc messiadien 
& six marques pour pegrasse, he 
has been sentenced to six months' 
imprisonment for theft. Six mar¬ 
ques, six months, or “ half a 
stretch.” Une — dc ce, a thief's 
wife. Termed, in old cant, 
“ autem-mort;” autem, a church, 
and mort, woman. Marque 
franche, or marquise, a thief's 
female associate, or “ mollisher.” 
C oncerning this ev pression, M ichel 
says : — 

On trouve dans l'ancienne germania e«=* 
pagnole ** marca. marquida ct marquisa" 
avec le ?cn^ de “femme publique." —Diet, 
tf Argot. 

Quart de —, week. Tirer sis. 
marques, to be imp? ironed for six 
months, “ to do half a stretch, 
or a sixer.” 

Marque, m. and cut;, (thicve.v), 
month, “moon.” Kiom the 1 tail:.n 
marchese. Concerning this word, 
Michel says :— 

11 nc saurait fitre douteux que cc num 
nc soit venu i cettc divisicn de I'annce, de 
1‘infirtmtd period ique qu ont les “ marques " 
ou feiiimes. Mors quo !i T.u.ic. , .ur icuir 
sa diette et vaquer 2i ses purifications mcn- 
struello-. fait marquer tes logis femimn; 
par & 'i fonrrier, Icquel pour cu r v-.n u a 
que son impression rouge."— ZV. t. tCAr^vf. 



Marque-mal- — Martin. 


n <^JP6pular) Etre —, to have a black 
eye , or “ mouse.” (Printers’) 
Marque h. la fesse, tiresome , over¬ 
particular man. 


Marque-mal, m. (printers’), one 
who receives the folios from the 
printing machine ; (popular) an 
ugly man , one with a “knocker 
face.” 

Marquer (popular), & la fourchette 
is said of a restaurant or coffee¬ 
house keeper who adds imaginary 
items to a bill ; — le coup, to 
clink glasses when drinking. Bien 
—, to show a good appearance, 
marquer mal being the reverse. 
Bic plus , is said of a woman 
who z r past her prime; that is, 
who no longer has her menses. 
(Thieves) Marquer, to have the 
appearance of a man in good 
circumstances. 


Marquin, m. (thieves’), hat or cap, 
tile. See Tubard. 

Marquis d’Argentcourt, m. (popu- 
hi ), or de la Bourse Plate, needy 
and vain-glorious mar.. 

Marquise, f (familiar), kind of 
mulled white claret; (thieves*) 
wife , or “ raclan.” 

Nouzaillcs pairons notre pruie, 

A ta marquise d'un baiser, 

A toi d'un coup d'arpion au proyo. 

Kichepin. 

Marraine,/ (thieves’), female wit¬ 
ness. 

Marre, f. (popular), amusement. 
Etre i la — , to be joyously in¬ 
clined ; to amuse oneself. J’en ai 
pris une —, J have enjoyed my¬ 
self. 

Marrer (popular), se —, to amuse 
out self; to be amus'd. Pensez si 
jc me marre ? Mince ! Don't I 
get amused , just! 

M arron, ormaron, adj. (popular), 
sculptc, grotesque, ugly jure, or 




“ knocker-head.” Cocher _, 

“ cabby ” without a licence. Etre 
, to be taken in, “ bamboozled.” 
(Military) Marron, report of an 
officer who goes the rounds ; (prin¬ 
ters ) clandestine print; also r^w- 
Positor working on his own account 
at a printer's, who furnishes him 
with the necessary g J :nt f C r a con¬ 
sideration. (Thieves’) Paumer or 
pommer —, to catch in the act, 
red-handed. 


On la crible h. la grive, 

Je m’la donne et m’esquive, 

Elle cst pomnuSe marron. 

VlDOCQ. 

(Thieves’) Etre servi —, to be 
caught in the act. 


Qnc je sois servie marron au premier 
me -icre que je grinchirai si je lui en ouvre 
simplemcnt la bouche.—V idocq. 


M arronn e r, or maronner( thieves’), 

un grinchissage, to make an un¬ 
successful attempt at a robbery 
through lack of skill or due pre¬ 
cautions. Maronncr, to suspect. 


. ... . *•* ae jeantm 

tnrne dam le sabn.-V. Hucq, Lc, 

rab.es. (/ suspect that the Paris mail- 
coach is going through the wood.) 

Marsediaise, f (popular), short 
f /% or ‘cutty,”called “dudecn” 
by the Irish. Avoir une — dans 
le kiosque, to be “ cracked.” For 
synonyms see Avoir. 


Enfin, pour sfir la poluique lui aura 
tourne la tete ! 11a une Ma~*eillaiisc dan.", 

le kiosque. —Banmains ct Blor.itlet. 


Marsoutn, m. (popular), smuggler; 
(military) marine, or “jolly.” 
Literally porpoise. 

Martin, (popular), foumir — 
to wear furs. “Martin” is the 
equivalent of “Bruin.” Lc mal 
Saint-Martin had formerly the 
. ::nificatior of intoxication. An 
alht.sion to the sale of wine rt 
fairs held on Saint Martin’s day. 
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Martinet — Mastiquer. 




Martinet, m. (thieves’), punishment 
irons used at the penal servitude 
settlements . Properly a cat-o % -nine 
tails . 

Ma:tingalier, m. (gamblers’), game¬ 
ster who imagines he is master of 
an infallible process for winning. 

C’est un max ugalier. C’est un des al> 
stmetenrs do quintessence moderne, qui 
s’imaginent avoir trouv<: la rnarche infal¬ 
lible pour faire sauter les banques.— R iche- 
pin. 

Martyr, m. (military), corporal. 
Termed also “ chien de l’es- 
couade.” 

Mascotte,/., gambler"s fetish. 

M asquer en alezan (horsedealers’), 
to paint a horse so as to deceive 
purchasers. Termed also “ ma- 
quiller un gayet.” Among other 
dishonest practices, horsedealers 
play improper tricks with an 
animal to make him look lively: 
they “ fig ” him, the “ fig ’’’being 
a piece of wet ginger placed 
under a horse’s tail for the pur¬ 
pose of making him appear lively, 
and enhance his price. 

Massage, m. (popular), work , 
“ graft,” or “ elbow grease.” 

Masse, /. (military), avoir la — 
complete, to possess a well filled 
pur e. La — noire, mysterious 
cash-box , supposed , by suspicious 
soldiers, to enclose the proceeds of 
unlawful profts made at the ex¬ 
pense of the aforesaid by non-com¬ 
missioned officers entrusted with 
the victualling or clothing depart- 
v fit. (Thieves’ and cads’) 
Masse, work, “ graft,” or “elbow 
grtaise, ’* 

Masser (popular and thieves), to 
work, tl to graft.” 

Tu sai&, j'dis 9 a ton copain, t 
Pa’c’que j'vois qt»* e’eat un gone quiboudfi, 
Mais enire ntu . no' vieux lapiu, 

J'ai jamais was? i qu a I'vcr l'coude. 

Rich spin. 


Masseur, vr. (popular), active work* 
man . 

Mastar au gras-double, /. 
(thieves’), faire la — , or la faire 
au mastar, to steal lead off roofs , 
“to fly the blue pigeon.” 

Mastar6, culj. (thieves’), leaden. 

Mastaroufleur, m. (thieves’), one 
who steals lead , a “bluey cracker. 

Mastic, m. (freemasons’), bread or 
meat ; (popular) deceit. Teter sur 
le —, to forsake work. (Thieves’) 
Mastic, awn, or “cove(printers) 
long, entangled speech ; (theatrical) 
painting and otherwise making-up 
onds face. Faire son —, to paint 
one's face, “ to stick slap on.” 

C’est l'cnscmble de ces travaux de badi- 
gcon qui constitue le mastic. Un mastic 
consciencieux exige prte d’une heure dc 
peine.—P. Mahalin. 

Mastiquer (popular), to cobble; 
(familiar and popular) to cat, “ to 
grub,” “to yam.” It seems this 
latter term is connected with the 
word jar/i, the English name of the 
large edible tuber Dioscorea , a 
corruption of the name used in the 
West Indies at the time of the 
discovery, imam a or inhatne. 
With regard to the expression the 
Slang Dictionary say.:—“ This 
word is used by the lowest class 
all over the woiid; by the Wrap¬ 
ping sailor, \\. st Indian negro, 
or Chinese coolie. When the tort 
called the * Dutch Folly.’ near 
Canton, was in course of erection 
by the Hollanders, under tin* pre¬ 
tence of being intended for an 
hospital, the Chinese observed a 
box containing muskets among 
tire alleged hospital stores. ‘ Hy- 
aw l ’ exclaimed John Chinaman, 
• how can sick man yam gun ? ’ 
The Dutch were surprised and 
massacred the same night.” The 
synonyms for the term to eat , in 




Mastiqneu r—Mathu rin . 
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e various kinds of French slang, 
arc the following : “Tortillcr du 
bee, becqueter, bequiller, chiquer, 
bouffer, boulotter, taper sur les 
vivres, pitancher, passer a la tor- 
tore, tortorer, se renvoyer, casser 
la croustille, briffer, brouter, se 
caler, se calfater le bee, mettre de 
l’huilc dans la lampe, se colJer 
quelque chose dans le lanal, dans 
le fusil, or dans le tube, chamailler 
dc? dents, jouer des badigoinces, 
jouer des dominos, dechirer la 
cartouche, gobichonner, engouler, 
engueuler, friturer, gonfler, mor- 
fiaillicr, cacher, se mettre quelque 
chose dans le cadavrc, sc lester la 
cale, se graisscr les balots, se 
care, ser l’Angouleme, friper, ef¬ 
faces travailler pour M. Domange, 
clapoter, d^brider la margou- 
lette % croustiller, charger pour 
la Guadeloupe, travailler pour 
Jules, se faire le jabot, jouer des 
osanores.” 

Mastiqueur, m. (popular), cobbler. 

Mastroc, mastro, or mastroquet, 
m. (popular), landlord oj wine- 
shop. Termed also “ bistrot, 
troquet, mannezingue, empoi- 
sonneur.” 

Tout rccemment, j’etais h la Bourbe, alI6 
voir 

TJne fnie, de qui chez un mastroc, un soir, 

J'avais fait connaissance. 

Gill. 

Mata, m. (printers’), abbreviation 
of matador, swaggerer y one who 
“ bulldozes,” as the Americans 
say. 

Matador, m. (popular), faire son 
—, to give oneself airs ; to swagger y 
to look * ‘botty.” From the Spanish 
maLit lor, ball-killer. 

M at a got, m. (obsolete) fu n ny i < ceen- 
tric i7ui;r :dual who amuses people 
by his antics. Rabelais used it 
with ilie Jgniiicaiion of monkey y 
monk :— 


Ci n’entrez pas, hypocrite-', bigots, 

Vicux mutagot-, mariteux, boursofl*. 

Gargantua . 

Matatane, f. (military), guard - 
room ; cells , ‘‘mill, jigger, or Irish 
theatre.” 

Matelas, m. (popular), ambulant, 
street-walker , or “bed-fagot.” 
See Gadoue. 

Matelasser (popular), se —, is 
said of a woman who makes up for 
nature's niggardliness by padding 
her bodice . 

Matelot, nu (sailors’), chum y 
mate. 

Matelote, f (sailors’), trimer & ia 
—, to be a sailor . 

Et de Nantes jusqu’h Border..x, 

Trime & la matelote, 

N’ayant qu’un tricot sur le dos, 

Et pour fond de culotte 
Lc drap d’sa peau. 

Richepin, La Mer , 

Mateluche, m. (sailors’), bad sailor. 

Mat6riaux, m. pi. (freemasons’), 

food. 

Matdrielle, /. (gamesters’), ones 
bread arid cheese. 

Et alors, quelques malheureux pontes 
. . . se sent hvrt. an terrible travail qui 
consiste h gagner aveo des cartes le pain 
quotidim, ce que les joueurs appettent la 
materiel 1 c-.—B elot, La Bouche de Ma¬ 
dam c X. 

Matemelle, f. (students’), mother , 
“ mater.” 

Mithurin, m. (sailors’), sr.ilor y 
“ salt, or Jack tar.” Termed also 
u otter;” wooden man-o'-v'ar. 
Parlcr —, to speak the slang ,f 
jailors. 

Jc no suis pas de ces vhax frfcrcs premier 
brin 

Qui devant qu'fitre n&; parlaicnt jh. nu* 
thurin, 

An vei.trc de k ur mire npprenant ce la;., 

gage, 

Roulam k ;,on roulis, tanguant h non tut** 
gage. 

Ricurpin. 
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(Thieves’) Lcs ruathurins, diet, or 
“ivories.'*’ (Popular) Mathurins 
plats, dominoes. 


Ccs obiets doivtnt leur nom d’argot 
leur re : einblance avec le costume des 
'1 rinitaires, vulgairement appclifs Mathu- 
rms, qui chez nous portaient une soutane 
de bla::ehc, stir laquelic, quand ils 

sortaient, ils ji .dent un manteau noir.— 
Michel. 

Matignon, in. (thieves’), messenger. 

Matois, ormatouas, in. (thieves’), 
morning. 

Le c nide de Nantcrrc et un quart d’ceil, 
suivis d’un trepe do cui; -niers sunt aboulcs 
ce matois a la taule.— Yidocq. ( The 
tnayrr of Nantcrrc and a comntissaire 
dc polu c, followed by a body of police , 
cause this morning to the house.) 

Matou, in. (popular), man who is 
fond of the petticoat. Bon —, 
libertine, “ rattle-cap,” or “ mol- 
rower.” Literally a good tom¬ 
cat. 

Matraque, in. (soldiers’ in Africa), 
bludgeon. 

Nous avions brills le pays. Vous dire 
poumuoi, jen serais bieu en peine: une 
P° u ‘c \ok : e :i un colon iiiilucnt. un coup dc 
it atruque applique par un Bedouin ruimS 
sur la tele d un Juif \cVjr . . . c? pif, paf, 
bourn. Coups dc fusils, obu*.—H ector 
I KANC8, Sous it Hat nous. 

Matriculer (military), to steal; 
said ironically, a/ “ le numero 
xnatricule,” borne by a soldier’s 
effects, is the only proof of owner¬ 
ship. Se faire —, to get punished , 
“ to be shopped.” 

Mats, m. pi. (thieves’), lcs deux —, 
the guxiioline. See Voyante. 

Matte, f. (thieves’), enfant de la 
—, thief a “family-man.” For 
synonyms see Grinche. Michel 
saw. matte is derived from the 
IUlian rnnttia, felly; so that 
“ enfants de la matte” signifies 
literally chUdicn of folly. 


Maturbes, m. pi. (thieves’), dice , 
or “ ivorit.s.” J ouer des —, to cat , 
“to grub.” 

Maube, f (popular), Place — , 
for Place Maubcrt, a low quarter 
of Paris. 

Maugree, in. (thieves’), governor of 
a prison. From maugreer, to 
grumble. 

Mauricaud, m. (thieves’), cash-box , 
“peter.” 

11 faut tomber sur ce mauricaud, et scion 
moi ce n'est pas la chose du muude la plus 
facile.—V idocQ. (K'e must find the cash- 
box, andin my opinion it is not the easiest 
thing tn the world.) 

Mauvaise (general), elle est — ! 
bad jokel bad trickl “sawdust 
and treacle ! ” none of that t 
“ draw it mild ! ” 

Mauve,/ (popular), umbrella of a 
reddish colour, a kind of “ ging¬ 
ham. ” 

Mauviette, f (popular), ribbon of 
a decoration in the button-hole. 

Mayeux, m. (popular), humpback, 
or “lord.” Name given to a 
caricatured individual, a hump¬ 
back, who appears in many of the 
coloured caricatures of 1S30. 
Mayeux is a form of the old name 
Mahieu (Mathicu). 

Mazagran. at. (general ),cojfei served 
up in a glass at ca/Js, or mixture 
of coffee and water. 

Mazaro, or lazaro, m. (military), 
cells, “jigger, Irish theatre, or 
mill. 

Maze, f (thieves’), abbreviation of 
Muzas , a central prison in 
Tirer un conge a la —, to sen e a 
term of imprison ment .11 Mazos. 

Mazette, / (military), recruit, or 
“ John «v raw; ” man. or “ cove.” 
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Mec- — Midecin. 


& 


, or meg, m . (thieves’), master; 
chief, “dimber damber.” 


and something Over. (Thieves’) 
Etre de —, to go halves. 


Bravo, mec ! faisons lui son affaire ct 
renquillons 5. la taule, jc cane la pcgreunc. 
—V j uoCQ. {Bravo, chi*/, let us do for hint, 
and let us return home , / an: dying of 
hunger.) 

(Popular and thieves’) Mec, 
women's bully , or “ ponce.” See 
Poisson. Un — k la redresse, 
good, straightfonvard man. Le — 
des mecs, 'the Almighty. 

Voyons, daronne . . . il ne faut pas jeter 
u scs paturons le bien que ie mec des mecs 
nous envoie.—V idocq. {Come, mother, we 
must not throw at our feet the good things 
which the Almighty sends us.) 

Mec & la colle forte, des per ate male¬ 
factor ; — h. sonnettes, rich man, 
“rag-splawger — dela guiche, 
womens bully , or “ ponce,” see 
Poisson ; — des gerbiers, execu¬ 
tioner ; — de la rousse, prefect of 
police; (popular) — 4 la roue, one 
who is conversant with the routine 
of a trade. 

Mecanicien, m. (popular), execu¬ 
tioner's assistant . 

Mecanique,/. (popular), guillotine. 
Charrier & la —, see Charrier. 

Mecaniser (thieves’), to guillotine ; 
(popular) to annoy. 

Coupcau voulut ie rattraper. Plus sou- 
vent qu’il se lai-:>dt mecaniser par un pale- 

tOt.--ZOLA. 

M6chant, adj. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), n’etre pas —, to be inferior , 
of little value, “ tame, no great 
scratch.” Un livre pas —, a 
“tame ’ book. Une plaisanterie 
pas ni^chante, a dull joke. Un 
caloquet pas —, a plain bonnet. 

Meche (popular), il y a —, it is 
possible. Il n’y a pas —, it is im¬ 
possible. This expression has passed 
into the language. Et — l and 
Ike rest / Combien avez-vous paye, 
dixfrancs?— Et lueche! How much 
did you pay , twenty francs t — Yes, 


On vous obdira. J’ai trop er.vie d’etre de 

in&che.— Vidocq. {You ihall le obeyed. 

I have too great a desire to go halves ) 

Also to be in confederacy. 

M'est avis que tu es de m&che avec ies 

rupms pour nous emble acr. — Vidocq. 

{My opinion is that you are in confederacy 

with the swells to deceive us.) 

Six plombes ct — , half-past 
six. (Printers’) Meche, work. 
Chercher — , to seek for employ¬ 
ment. 

Me chi, m. (tl i eves’), misfortune. 
From the old French “ meschief,” 
mischief. 

Mechillon, m. (thieves’), quarter of 
an hour. 

Mecq, m. (popular), prostitute's 
bully. See Poisson. 

Mecque, f (thieves’), man, or 
“ cove ; ” victim. 

MSdaillard, m. (artists’), artist 
who has obtained a medal at the 
Exhibition. 

M6daille, f. (popular), silver five- 
franc coin; also called — de 
Saint-Hubert; — d’or, twenty- 
franc piece ; — en chocolat, the 
Saint-Helena medal. Called also 
“ m&daille de commissionnaire,” 
or te contre-marque du P&re-La- 
chaise,” 

M6daillon, m . (popular), breech , 
see Vasistas ; — de ilac, cul-de- 
sac, or blind alley. 

Mddecin, m. (thieves’), counsel, or 
“ mouth-piece.” It is natural that 
thieves should follow the advice 
of a doctor when on the point of 
entering the “hopital,” or prison, 
where they will stay as “ m ■ ‘ ades,” 
or pri oners, and whence th^y will 
come out “gu^ris,” or free. 


J 



Medc cine—Mcner 




Medecine, f, (thieves’), defence by 
a counsel; advice . Une — flam* 
bante, a piece of good advice . 

Collez-mei cinquante balles et je vous 
cooue une medecine tlambante. —ViDOCQ. 
{Tip vie fifty /nines , and I'll give you a 
piece of good advice.) 

(Popular) Medecine, dull, tire¬ 
some person. 

Mefiant, m. (military), foot soldier, 

“ beetle-crusher, or grabby.” 

Meg, m. (thieves’), chief Le — 
des megs, God. 

II y a un mot qui reparalt dans toutes 
les langues du continert avec une sorte de 

{ )ui?bance et d'autoritd mystdrieuse. C'est 
e mot magnus ; l’Ecossc en fait son mac 
qui designe le chef du dan . . . l’argot en 
fait le meek ct plus tard le meg. c’est it dire 
Dieu.— V. Hugo, Les Miscrables. 

Mdgard, m. (thieves’), head of a 
gan* of thieves, or “ climber dam- 

M6go, m. (popular), balance in 
favour of credit. 

M6got, m. (popular), end of ciga¬ 
rette. 

Prfcs des theatres, dans les gares, 

Entre les arpions des sergots, 

C’est ’ i q e j’cucille les bouts d’eigares, 
culots d’pipe et les mdgots. 

Richefin. 

M6gottier, m. (popular), one whose 
trade is to collect cigar or cigarette 
ends, a “ hard up. 

Melasse,/. (popular), tomberdans 
la —, to be. in great trouble, or 
“hobble ;” to be ruined, or “to 
go a mucker.” 

MSlasson, m. (popular), clumsy, 
awkward man, “a cripple;” 
dunce, or “ flat,” * 

M£le, m. (popular), mixture of ani¬ 
sette, cassis, or absinthe , with 
brandy. 

Melet, m., mclette, /., adf, 
(thieves’), small. 


Mclo, m. (familiar and popular), 
abbreviation of melodrame. 

Le bon gros mdlo a fait son temps.— 
Paris Journal. 

Melon, m. (cadets’ of the military 
school of Saint-Cyr), a first-term 
student . Called “ snooker ” at the 
R. M. Academy, and “ John ” at 
the R. M. College of Sandhurst. 
(General) Un —, a dunce, or 
“ flat. ” Termed “ thick ” at Win¬ 
chester School. 

Membre de la caravane, m. 

(popular), prostitute, or “mot.” 
See Gadoue. Euphemism for 
“ chameau.” 

Membrer (military), to drill; to 
work . 

Poussant dteraellcment devant cux une 
brouette quails avnient soin de laisscr dter- 
ndlement vide, s’arretant pour contcmpler 
... les camarades qui membraient.—G. 
CoURTELINB. 

Menage & la colie, m. (familiar), 
cohabitation of an unmarried 
couple, the lady being termed 
“ wife in water-colours.” 

Mendiant, m. (familiar), h. la carte, 
a begging impostor who pretends to 
have been sent by a person whose 
visiting card he exhibits ; — & la 
lettre, begging-letter impostor ; — 
nu tabac, beggar who pre lends to 

V ,\ ■■ t /. . : . . 

Mendigot, mendigo, or mendi- 
goteur (popu’ar), a variety of the 
brotherhood of beggars that visits 
country houses and collects at the 
same time information for b:o.glass; 
a “putter up.” La faire au 
mendigo, to pretend to be begging. 

Mendigoter (popular), to beg. 

Men6e, /. (thieves’), dozen. Une 
— d’omichons, a dozen chickens. 

Mener (military), pisser quel* 
qu'un, to compel one to fight a duel. 
(Popular) On ne le m6ne pas 
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N’en pas — large, to be ill at ease, 
or crestfallen, “glum.” 


Puis unc fois la fumec dissipde, on vcrra 
une via;; Urine d’assistants sur l'flanc, fou- 
drayes dr r -u^.i cn nen m nant pas large.— 
Tkublot, Crtdu Ptuple. 

(Thieves’) Mener en bateau, to 

deceive, “ to stick.” 

Ces patriarchcs, peres et fils de voleurr, 
ne restent pas inoins fidfclcs h leur abomi- 
nable ligncc. 11s n r mstruisent la prefec¬ 
ture que pour la mener cn bateau.— Mi- 
moires at Monsieur Claude. 

Merer en bateau un pante pour 
le rtfnire, to deceive a man in 
order to rob him , “ to bamboozle 
a jay and flap him.” 

Mcncsse, /. (thieves’ and cads’), 
prostitute , or “bun ter,” see 
Gadoue ; mistress , or “doxy.” 

MenOtre,/ (thieves’)', soup, 

Meneuse,/ (popular), woman who 
entices a passer-by to some bach 
alley, cohere he is robbed, and some- 
times murdered , by accomplices. 
Also woman whose calling is to 
take charge of babies, and ia 1 :c 
them to some country place, where 
they are left to the care of a wet 
nurse . 

Mcngin, or Mangin, m. (familiar), 
political or literary charlatan. 
From the name of a celebrated 
quack, a familiar figure of cross- 
ways ami squares in Paris under 
the Third Empire, He was attired 
in showy costume of the Middle 
Ages, and sported a glistening 
helmet topped by enormous 
plum". He sold pencils, drew 
people’s caricatures at a moment’s 
notice, and was attended by an 
a.sristant known under the name 
of Vcrt-dc-gris. 

Mrinilmonte. or Meniimuche 
(papula) \ XUnilmontantyformerly 
on oj the suburbs cf Fails, Ac¬ 


cording to Zola, the word is 
curiously used in connection with 
the so-called sign of the cross of 
drunkards :— 

Couueau :e leva pour faire le signe de 
croix ues pochards. Sur la tCtc il prononca 
Montpernasse, h IVpaule droitc Mdnil- 
monlj, a l’cpaule gauche la Courtille, au 
milieu du ventre llnguolct. ct dans le uetix 
de l’estomac trois fois Lapi . saute.— L'As - 
somntoir. 

Menouille,y. (popular), money, or 
change . 

Menteuse,/! (thieves'), tongue, or 
“prating cheat.” Termed also 
“ le chiffon rouge, Ia battante, la 
diligence dc- Rome, rouscail- 
lante.” 

Menu. See Connaitre. 
Menuisier. See Cotelette. 
Menuisidre,/. (popular), long coat. 

M£quard,or m£*gard,w. (thieves’), 
head of a gang, or “ dimber dum¬ 
ber.” From mec, master, chief. 

Mdquer (thieves’), to command. 
From meq, meg, chief\ head of 
gang, or “ dimlcr dainber.” 

Mercadet, m. (lamiliar), man who 
sets on foot bubble companies, 
swindling agencies, and other fishy 
concerns . A character of Balzac. 

Mercandier, tn, (popular), butcher 
who retails only meat of inferior 
quality. 

Mercanti, m., name given by the 
army in Africa to traders, gene¬ 
rally thiev ish Jews . 

Ccpendant les merc.ir.tis, debitints d ab¬ 
sinthe empoisoiin^e ct dc vine frclutt!*, <**- 
crotM, hanquerouti r-,, rcp.i. de justice, 
marr.hands dc t-. :r nenbit. - JIuctor 
France, Sous U Burnous. 

Merdaillon, m. (popular), con temp- 
tible man, or “ snot.” 

Merde, f (thieves’), dc p: , ffty- 
centim-:-piece. (Popular) Patr<. t 
—> to give cue self airs , to look 
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“botty.” Dcs ccrase —, fashioli¬ 
able bents , as now worn, with 
large low heels . Termed also 
“ bottines h la mouget.” 

Merdeux, ;//. (popular), scavenger 
employed to empty cesspools, u gold- 
fmder despicable mean fellow, 
“ snot.’* 

Mere, f. (popular), abbesse, 

/m; 0 / cz brothel ; — de petite 
fille, bottle of wine ; — d’occase, 
procuress who plays the part of a 
young prostitute's mother , or a 
beggar who goes about with hired 
children ; — aux anges. woman 
who gives shelter to forsaken chil¬ 
dren, and hires them out to men¬ 
dicants ; (thieves’) — au bleu, 
guillotine . See Voyante. (Cor¬ 
porations’) Mere, innkeeper,where 
‘ ‘ compagnons, * ’ or skilled artisans 
of a corporation , held their meet¬ 
ings. The compagnons used to 
individually visit all the towns of 
France, working at each place, 
and the long journey was termed 
“ tour de France.” 

Marinos, m. (popular), man with 
an offensive breath . Manger du 
— , to play billiards, or “spoof.” 

Merlandcr (popular), to dress the 
hair. From merlan, popular ex¬ 
pression for hai tresscr. 

Merlifiche, m. (thieves’), mounte¬ 
bank, shove nan. Probably from 
“ merlificquc,” used lw Villon 
with the signification of marvel¬ 
lous. 

Merlin, (popular), leg, “pin.” 
Un coup de pass if dam> le 9 a 
kick on the shin . 

M.rlou. See Marlou. 

Merlousier, merlousi&re, adj. 
(thieves’), running. La dabuche 
est merlousicre, the lady is cun¬ 
ning. 


Merluche,/ (popular!, pousserdes 
cris de —, to squall ; to scold 
vehemently . 

Merriflaut6, adj. (thieves’), warmly 
clad. 

Mdruche, /., meruchon, m. 
(thieves’), stove, frying-pan. 

M6ruch6e,/. (thieves’), stoveful. 

Merveilleux, 1:1. (familiar), dandy 
of 1833. See Gommeux. 

A Pavant-scene se prelassait un jeune 
fncrveilleux agiumt avec nonchalance un 
hinocle d’or dmaillc. —Th. Gautier. 

The Slang Dictionary includes 
the word “ dandy ” among slang 
expressions. It says : “Dandy, a 
fop , or fashionable nondescript. 
This word, in the sense of a fop, 
is of modern origin. Egan says 
it was first used in 1820, and Bee 
in 1816. Johnson does not men¬ 
tion it, although it is to be found 
in all late dictionaries. 1 tandifed 
wore stays, studied a feminine 
style, and tried to undo their 
manhood by all manner of affec^ 
tations which were not actually 
immoral. Lord Petersham headed 
them. At the present day dan¬ 
dies of this stamp have almost 
entirely disappeared, but the new 
school of muscular Christians is 
not altogether faultless. The 
feminine of dandy was damlLcUe, 
but the term only live .’ for a^hoit 
season.” 

Mesigo, mezi&re, mozigue, 
(thieves’),/, me, “dis child,” as 
the negroes say : — roulait le 
trimard, I was tramping along the 
road. 

Messe, /. (popular), etre \ la —, 
to be late. Nous avens etc a la — 
de cinq minutes, we were five 
minutes late. (Thieves’)| La —- 
du diable, examination of a pri¬ 
soner by a magistrate, or trial, 




Messiadien—Met ire . 


Jpordeal the unpleasant nature 
"of which is eloquently expressed 
by the words. Termed by English 
rogues “cross kidment.” 


Metier, m. (artists’), skill in execu¬ 
tion ; clever touch. Avoir un — 
d’enfer, to paint with great manual 
skill. 


Messiadien, adj. andm. (thieves’), 
convicted, sentenced , “booked.” 
The epithet is applied to one who 
has been compelled to attend “la 
messe du diible,” with unpleasant 
consequences to himself. 11 est — 
six bergares plombes, he is in 
for six years' prison, “put away ” 
for “six stretches — pour 
pegrasse, convicted for stealing, 
“in for a vamp.” H fagaut ta 
magnette blague de maniagnere 
que tu n’espaga les pindesse dans 
le < intesse pour pc^grasse, autre- 
ment tu cs messiadien et tu lavcra- 
gns tes pieds d’agnet dans le 
grand pre, which signifies, in 
,l e ‘hieves’ jargon of the day, 
t°u must take an alias , so that 
you i 7 iay escape the dutches of the 
pi lice ; f not , you will be convicted 
and transported. 


Messier, or messifere, m. 
(thieves’), man ; inhabitant. A 
form of mezifcre, a fool. Les 
messiers de cambrouse, the coun¬ 
try folk, or “clods.” 


Messi&re, m. (thieves’), man; 
victim ; — de la haute, well-to-do 
man, “ nib cove, or gentry cove ;” 
— franc, citizen; individual, or 
* 1 cove. ” 


Meseire Luc, m. (familiar), breech, 
or“£Jancy.” See Vasistas. 

Mesure, f (popular), prendre la 
— de cotes, (o thrash , “to 
wollop.” 

Mdthode Chev6, /. (familiar and 
popular ), play in j billiards in an 
out-of-thc-wiy fashion—with two 
\ for instance, or by pushing 
the balls with the hand, 


Metre, m. (familiar and popular), 
chevalier du— , shopman, “ coun¬ 
ter-jumper, or knight of the 
yard.” 

Metteux, m. (printers’), mettcur en 
pages, or maker-up. 

Mettre (general), au clou, to pawn, 
“to put in lug,” or “to pop up 
the spout.” An allusion to the 
spout up which the brof ers send 
the ticketed articles until such 
time as they shall be redeemed. 
The spout runs from the ground- 
floor to the wareroom at the top 
of the house. English thieves 
term pawning one’s clothes, “to 
sweat one’s duds.” Le —, is ex¬ 
plained by the following:— 

Mot libre, pour chevaucher, faire le d<£- 
duit, sc divertir avec unc fcnunc. Co mot 
t dquivoque ct malicicux, car unc- per- 
senne laissc f -dle tomber son brusque oil 
f. >u gant ? On dit, Mademoiselle, voultz • 
vc.i; quo je vous lc mette?—Ln Roux 
Diet. Comiquc. 

Termed, in the language of the 
Paris roughs, " mettre en prison.” 
Mets 5a dans la poche et ton 
raouchoir par dessus, said of a 
blow or repartee , and equivalent 
to, take that and think over it, or 
digest it, or let it be a warning to 
you," put that in your pipe and. 
smoke it.” Mettre a l’ombre, or 
dedans, to imprison % “to give 
the clinch.” See Piper. Meure 
a I’ombre signifies al o to kill , 
“to cook one’s goose;”—du pain 
dans le sac dc quelqu’tm, to beat 
one, or to HU him : -dans le mi He, 
to be successful, to have a pi we of 
good luck, or “regular crow;” to 
hit the right nail on the head. 

D’abord. en passant, f: .it y' nfglej- son 
affaire a mor. aminche ' ,-ig Graruom 
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d‘ 1’In transigcant, qu’a mis dans l'mille cn 
disant qu* eul' Tht&tre dc Paris sera na- 
turalisic ou qu'i ue sera pas. — T rudlot, 
Cri du PcupU. 

Mcttre quelqu’un dedans, to de¬ 
ceive } to cheat one, to outwit , “ to 
take a rise out of a person.” 

A metaphor from fly-fishing, the silly 
fish rising to be caught by an artificial fly. 
—Slang- Dictionary. 

• Le — a quelqu’un, to deceive one , 
“ to bamboozle ” one. 

Du reste, e’est un flanche, vous voulcz 
me le mctire . . . je la connais.—V. Hugo. 

(Popular) Mettre la tSte k la fe¬ 
ll el re, to be guillcHned. See 
Fauche. Mettre une pousse, to 
strike, to thrash, “to wallop;” 

— k pied, to dismiss from one's 

employment tcmporai-ily or perma¬ 
nently ; — quelqu’un dans la 

pommade, to beat one ai a game ; 

— en brihguc, to smash; — des 
gairts sur ses salsifis, to put gloves 
07 i ; — la table pour les asticots, 
to become food for the worms . See 
Pipe.' Mettre sour presse, topazvn, 
to put “in lug.” Se — sur les 
fonts de bapteme, to get involved 
in some difficulty , to be in a fix fin 
a “hole.” '(Theatrical) Sj —en 
rang d’oignons is said of actors 
who place themselves in <z line i>i 
front of the foot-lights. Formerly 
mettre cn rang d'oignons meant to 
admi tone wtoacompany 071 a 71 equal 
st a tiding with the others. (Thieves’) 
Mettre cn dedans, to break open a 
door , “ to strike a jigger; ” — la 
pogne dessus, to steal , “to nim.” 
From the old English nim, to 
take, says the Sian Dictionary. 
Motherwell, the Scotch poet, 
thought the old word nim (to 
snatch or pick up) was derived 
from narn, nam, the tiny words or 
cries of an infant when eating 
anything which pleases its little 
palate. A negro proverb has the 
word :— 


Buckrn man nam crab, 

Crab nam buckra man. 

Or, in the buckra man’s language, 

White man eat (for steal) die crab, 

And then crab eat the white man. 

Shakespeare evidently had the 
word nim in his head when he 
portrayed Nym. Mettre une ga- 
melle, to escape from prison. Se 
— k table, to inform against one , 
“to blow the gafif,” “to nick.” 
See Grinchir. 

F.n un malheur si la daronne et les 
frangincs allaient sc mettre ^ table.-Vi- 
Docq. ( That's a misfortune if the mother 
and the sisters inform.) 

(Popular and thieves’) Se — en 
bombe, to escape from prison. 

Mon magistral, . . . nous nous sommes 
tires pour fairc la nocc. Nous sommes en 
bornbp 1 Nous n’avons plus de bruise ct 
nous venons nous rendre. — Un FlAneur. 

Mettre sur la planche au pain, to 
put a prisoner on his trial, “ in 
for patter ; ” (military) — le chien 
au cran de repos, to sleep; — le 
raoine, to fasten a cord to a sleeping 
man's big toe, and to teaze him by 
occasionally jerking it; —les tripes 
au sbleil, to kill . 

A force d’entendre des phrases comme 
cellevci: crever la pailla—c, mettre les 
tripes au eoleil, taillader les cOtcs. brffler 
les gUeules, ouvrir !a pcuisc, je m'y e'tnis 
hal ituc et j’avai-i »ini par hs trouvci t< :.:c< 
naturcllcs.—H. Fkawck, L'Homme fur 
Tue. 

(Bullies’) Mettre un chamegue 4 
1 'alignement, to send a woman out 
to walk the streets as a prostitute. 

Meuble, m. (popular), sorry-loo kit:g 
person . 

Meubler (familiar), to pad. 

Meudon, in. (thieves’), grand ., 

police , the “reelers.” 

Meulan. See Artie. 

Meulard, m. (thieves’), calf. In 
old English cant “ lowing cheau” 
s 
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les de moulin,/ pi. (popu¬ 
lar), teeth, or “grinders.” 


Meunier, m. (thieves’), receiver, or 
“fence.” Porter au moulin is 
io take stolen property to the re¬ 
ceiver , “ to fence the swag.” 
Meurt-de-faim, m. (popular), 
penny loaf. 

M 6 zikTejadj.,profi., a nd in . (th i eves’), 
simple-minded , gullible. Etre —, 
to be a “ cull or flat.” The word, 

^ says Michel, derives its origin 
~ from the confidence-trick swindle, 
when one of the confederates who 
acts the part of a foreigner, and 
who pretends to speakbad French, 
addresses the pigeon as “ meziere ” 
instead of “ monsieur.” 

Moi vouloir te faire de la peine ! plutCt 
etre gerbd i viogue (iugd a vie); faut etre 
ri c*i mdzifcre (nigaua) pour le suppeser. — 
VIDOCQ. 

Meziere, /, myself. Le havre 
protege —, God protect me. Un 
—, a “flat,” name given by 
thieves to their victims. 

Depuis que nous nous sommes rur.is il 
escarpc • les mtfnorcs, il ne nous cn ei»t pas 
t 'mU sous la poigr.c un au- .i chcuette que 
celui ci.~ Viuocq. {Since we began again 
to kill the Jlais, <we haven't l ad in cur 
eta ; :; a single one as rich as that one.) 

M^zigue, m6zigo (thieves’), /, 
myself. 

Avquel cas, c' scrait pas long ; m&rigue 
iait c* qu’y lui rcst'rait b faire.—T rublot, 
Le Cri du Peuple. 

Mib, or mibre, m, (street boys’), 
thing in whithone excels ; triumph . 
C’est mon —, that's just what 
I am a dab at. C’est ton —, 
you'll never do that; that beat's 
you hollow. 

Michaud, m . (thieves’), head, or 
“ tibby, nob, or knowledge box.” 
T aire son —, to sleep, “ to doss.” 

Miche, f. (popular and thieves’), 
la-i, or “dm.” An allusion to 
the L - les in a loaf of white bread. 


§L 

Miche, or — de profonde, money. 

The term in this case exactly cor¬ 
responds to the English “ leaver.” 

Mich6, m. (general), client of a 
prostitute. Literally one who has 
“michon,” or money , who “ forks 
out.” 

Les filles isoldes, soit en carte, soit in- 
soumises . . . ont, par -ontre^ le desagrd- 
ment d’eprouver souvent certains deboircs. 

Le client n’est pas toujours un “mich^" 
consciencicux. — L£o Taxil. 

Faire un — , to find a client , or 
“ flat.” Un — de carton, client 
who does not pay well , or who does 
not pay at all. Un — s<£rieux, 
one who pays. 

Les femmes appellcnt “mich£s s<Srieux ” 
les clients qui “ montent " et “ flanellcs ” 
ceux qui se contentent de “ peloter ” et de 
payer un petit verre.-—L£o Taxil. 

Concerning the language of such 
women Leo Taxil says :— “ On a 
pretendu que toutes les prostitueet 
de Paris avaient un argot ou up 
jargon qui leur etait particular . .. 
ceci n’est pas exact . .. nous avons 
vu qu’elles ddsignent le client sous 
le nomde * miche,’ le visiteur qui ne 
monte pas sous celui de ‘ flanclle.’ 

Pour elles, les inspecteurs des 
moeurs sont des ‘rails,* un com- 
missaire de police un ‘ flique,’ une 
jolie fille une ‘gironde* ou une 
‘chouette,* une fille laide un 
‘ roubiou,’ etc. Ce sont la, des ex¬ 
pressions qui font partie du lan- 
gage des souteneurs qui, eux, pos^ 
sedent un veritable argot; elles 
en retiennent quelques mots et 
les melent k leur conversation. 
Quant aux prostiluees qui s’en- 
tendent avec les voleurs et qui 
n’ont recours au libertinage que 
pour cacher leur r^elle industrie, 
il n’est pas etounant qu’ellc 3 aient 
adopts le jargon de lturs suppOts ; 
maisonne pout pasdireque ce lan- 
gage soit celui des prostitutes.” 
(Popular) Miche, fool. From 
Micnel. It is to be remarked. 
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Michel — Mills . 


after Montaigne, that many names 
of men have been taken to signify 
the word fool; such are GrandColas, 
Jean-Jean, and formerly Gautier, 
Blaise. (Photographers’) Miche, 
clicsd. (Familiar and popular) Un 
vieux — , an old beau. 

*101, au printemps, an vieux michd 
■Parade en gahntc toilette. 

Gill. 

Michel, m % (fishermen’s), cassant 
ses cuufs, thunder. (Military) Ca 
fait la rue —, it's the same for 
everybody. 

Eh Lien si j’y coupe pas, vlb. tout, 
] couc.icrai a la boke cuinme les camarados, 
et 9a fera la rue Michel. —C Courteline. 

Michelet, m. (popular), fairele— -, to 
feel about in a crowd of women, not 
exactly with righteous intentions. 
I.lichet, miche, or micheton, tn. 

(popular), client of a prostitute . 
Elies toumrnt la tite ct jetant sur ce type, 
* ocssus !eur rfpaule, un regard cuneux, 
oongent: oh 1 si e’etait ua rnichd s^rieux 1 
Gill. 

Mi chon, m. (thieves’), money 
which procures a miche, or a loaf 
“loaver.” See Quibus. 

C est ce qai me fait ambier hors de cette 
vergne j car jo n’eusss cu du michon je 
fu v.c cOm clcfaun —Le Jargon ,f. l'Argot, 

Foncer du — , to give money. tf to 
grease the palm.” 


J§L 


Miel! (popular), euphemism for a 
coarser word, “go to pot !” “you 
be hanged ! ” C’est tm — , is ex¬ 
pressive of satisfaction , cr is used 
ironically. Of a good thing they 
say : “ C’est un miel! ” On enter¬ 
ing a close, stuffy place: “ C’est un 
miel 1 ” Of a desperate street fight : 
“ C’est un miel !” “a rare spree!” 
“ what a lark 1” (Delvau). 

Mielle ! adj. (popular), du sort, 
happy ; fortunate in life . 

11 n’dtait pas plus mielld du sort, il 
11 ’avast pas la vie plus en belle.—R ichepin, 
La Glu. 

Mignard, m. (popular), term of en¬ 
dearment; child, or “ kid.” 

Mignon, m. (thieves’), mistress, or 
“mollisher.” 

J’avais bonheur, ardent, amour tran- 
quille, l**s jours se suive mais ne se rcs- 
semble pas. Mon raignon connaissait 1’an- 

P lais, 1 allemand, tros bien 1 
auvergna ct l’argot —From a thief's let¬ 
ter, quoted by L. Lanckey. 

(Popular and thieves’) Mignon de 
port (obsolete), porter. Mignon 
had formerly the signification of 
foolish, ignorant. 

Mignoter (popular), to fondle, “to 
forkytoodle.” 

Mikel, tn, (mountebanks’), dupe, or 
“ gulpin.” 


Midi 1 (popular), too late! II est 
—, a warning to one to be mi his 
guard ; I don't take that in! 
“ not for Joe !” II est — sonntf, 
it's not for you ; it is impossible. 

Faut pas tc figurer corrune qu' t’as 
Tdroit dc t’coUcr un bouc . . . quatid to 
xeras de la cla . coinme rac v'li., 
s'pc^irra ; mais jusque-11 inidi sound. 
--G. Courts link. 

Mie,/ (popular), de pain, louse, or 
“grey-backed ’un;” (printers’) 
thing of lit tie value, or “not worth 
a curse.” Compositeur — de 
pain, an un (killed compositor, or 
clumsy “donkey.” 


Milieu; m. (popular), breech, or 
“ Nancy.” 

Millards, /«.//.(old cant), in . Iden 
times a variety of the cadger tribe. 

Millards sont ceux aui trollent sur lear 
audoi^c de giv»s guc.daids; its iruchent 
plus aux champs qu'aux vergn*.ct sont 
hais dcs autres argoticts, parcc qu’it> mor- 
ficnt ce qu'ils out t ut seuls.— Le Jargon 
de rAr \ (The il mil/ards” arc these 
who carry a large bag on their back; they 
beg in the country in preference to the 
towns, ami are hated by their brethren 
be»uuse they eat alt atone what they get.) 

Mille, m. and f (familiar), mcUre 
dans le —, to meet with a feu of 
good luck, or “regular now to’ 


I 
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be successful. One often sees at 
fairs a kind of machine for testing 
physical strength. A pad is struck 
v/ith the fist, and a needle marks 
the extent of the effort, “ lc 
mille ” being the maximum. 
(Thieves’) Mill e,woman, or “bur- 
rick ” (obsolete). 

Mille-langues, m. (popular), talka¬ 
tive person ; toiler. 

Mille-pertuis, m. (thieves’), water¬ 
ing pot (obsolete). 

Millerie,/. (thieves’), lottery. Thus 
termed on account of the thousands 
which every holder of a ticket 
hopes will be his. 

Millet, millot, m. (popular), 1,000 
franc bank-note. From mille. 

I.!iiliardaire, m. (familiar), very 
rick man , one ; ho rolls or: gold. 

Cost de cette epoque que date au 
jiurd'hui sa fortune car il est aujourd’uui 
millinrdaire.—A. SlftVXN. 

Millour, m. (thieves’), rick man, 

“ rag splawger” (obsolete). From 
the English my lord. 

Milord, m. (familiar and popular), 
rich man; — rArsouille, nick¬ 
name of Lord Seymour. See 
Arsouille. 

Lcs Folies-Belleville . . . oil Milord VAr 
•outlie engueulait les malins, casiait la 
val.-.elle et boxait les gar^ons.—P. Ma- 

H ALIN. 

Mince, m.andadv. (thieves’), note* 
paper ; bank-note , or “ soft.” 

(Popular) The word has many sig- 
niLcations: it means, of course; 
certainly ; much. 

Dois-tu comme Walder, 

Et comme la moscade, 

Te donner tnince d’air 
Aprfcfl ton escapade t 

Raminagrobis. 

Mince ! no; certainly not. It is 
sometimes expressive of disap¬ 
pointment or contempt. Tu u’as 
d’argent? ah 1 —- alor^, you 


have no money t hang it all 
then ! II a — la barbe, he is 
completely drunk. Pensez 1 je me 
marre, ah ! — 1 don't I get amused , 
just l Aux plus rupins il disait —, 
even to the strongest he said , “you 
be hanged l" Mince de potin! a fine 
row l — de crampon 1 an awful 
bore! — que j’en ai de l’argent ! 
haven't 11 loney? of course I have! 
Ah 1 — alors ! to the deuce , then l 
Mince de chic, glass of beer . The 
ejaculation mince 1 in some 
cases may find an equivalent in 
the English word rather ! an ex¬ 
clamation strongly affirmative. It 
is also usfcd as an euphemism for 
an obscene word. 

Et moi sauciss’, j’su quand j ‘turbine. 

Mais, bon sang ! la danse srdlbine 
Dans I’coulant d’air qui boit ina sucur. 
Eux ant’s, e’est pompd par leur lingo. 
Mine* qu’ils doiv’ emboucannc'- l’singc. 
Vrai, e’est pas l’linge qui fait 1 ‘bonheur. 

Richepin. 

Mine, / (popular), \ poivre, L\o 
brandy shop. 

Lui £tait un bon, un chouctte, un d at- 
taque. Ah 1 rut 1 lc singe pouvaii sc 
fouiller, il ne retournait pas a la boito, il 
avail la flemme. Et il proposait aux deux 
camarades d’aller au Petit bonhomme qui 
truss?, uue mine^ h. poivre de la barrlcrr 
Saint-Denis, ou V’on uuvait du chieu tout 
pur. —Zola, VAssemmoir. 

Une — & chier dessas, ugly face , 
“ knocker face.” 

Qu'e 3 t-ce qu’il vient nous cm . . . idler, 
cdui-lh, avec sa mine h chier des.suv - 
RtGAUD. 

Minerve, f (printers’), small ‘-rim¬ 
ing machine worked with the foot. 

Minerviste, m. {printer.”), vnewho 
works the Minerve (which see). 

Mineur, m. (thieves’), Mattccau , 
native of Lc Mans. 

Minik (Breton cant), small. 

Ministre (military), su. •; ■ , 

(peasants’) ass , “ moke,” or 
mule. 
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Minois, m. (thieves’), nose, or 
“ conk ” (obsolete). 

Minot aure, m . (familiar), deceived 
husband, “ stag face.” The ex¬ 
pression is Balzac’s. 

Je serais le dernier de M Paul de Kock; 
minotaure, commc dit M. dc Balzac. —T h. 
Gautier. 

Minotauriserquelqu’un(familiar), 
to seduce one's wife. An allusion 
to the horns of the Minotaur. 

Qunnd une femme est incons^juente, le 
mati, scrait, scion moi, minotaurisrS. — Bal¬ 
zac. 

Minson (Breton caut) bad; badly. 

Minsoner (Breton cant), mean. 

Mintzingue, tn. (popular), landlord 
of wine-shop. 

M:iL sapristi, jugez d’mon embargo, 

L^pnii ce tcj:ipi clle c-t toujours pompette, 
chez Kraintzingue ell’ croque le magot* 
Almanack Chant ant, 1869. 

Ivlinuit, m. (thieves’), negro. Termed 
also, in different kinds of slang, 
41 Bamboula. boule de neige, bolte 
i cirage, bille de pot-au-feu, mal 
blanchi,'’ and in the English 
slang, “ snowball, Sambo, bit o’ 
ebony, blacky.” Enfant de — 
meant formerly thief. Enfants de 
la messed© minuit, savs Cotgrave, 
“ quiresters of midnights masse: 
Might-Tea 1 :ng rake hells, or sitfh 
as haunt these nightly rites, not 
jer any devotion, but only to rob , 
abuse, or play the knaves with 
ethers 

Minzingue, or minzingo, m. 
(bopular), landlord of tavern* 
Termed also manzinguin, rnind- 
z 1 ague. 

L~\ phi!o:,ophic, vil raindxincuc, quand 
a lie -ervira’t qu’h trouver ton vin bon .— 
jRiviN. 

Mion, m. (thieves’), child, or “kid;” 
— de gonessc, stripling; — de 
buule, thief, 14 prig.” See 
Grinche. 


Mipe, tn. (thieves’), faire un — a 
quelqu’un, to outdrink one. 

Miradou, m. (tliievcs’), mirror. 

Mimncu, tn. (obsolete), apothccaty. 

Respect au capitaine Mirar.cu ! Qu it 
aille se coucher ailleurs, car s'il s’avisoit de 
jouer de la scrin^ue, nous n’avons pas de 
canesons pour l’cn empecher.— L'Apothi- 
caire etnpsisonnl, 1671. 

Mirancu, a play on the words 
mire en cul, which may be better 
explained in Beralde’s words, 
in Moltere’s Le Malade Imagi - 
nairc :— 

Allez, monsieur; on voit bien que vous 
n’avez pas accoutumd de parler h des vi¬ 
sages. 

Mirecourt, m. (thieves’), violin. 
The town of Mirecourt is cele¬ 
brated for its manufactures of 
stringed instruments. Kigaud 
says that it is thus termed from a 
play on the words mire court, lock 
on from a short distance, the head 
of the performer being bent over 
the instrument, thus bringing his 
eyes close to it. 

Mire-laid, m. (popular), mirror , 
An expression which cannot be 
gratifying to those too fond of ad¬ 
miring their own countenance in 
the glass. 

Mirettes, f pi. (popular and 
thieves’), eyes, “peepers ogle*, 
top-lights, or day-lights.” Fn.M- 
ing Uses the latter slang term : — 

Good woman 1 I do not use to be so 
treated. If the lady says s ich anoth. r 
word to me. damn iue, I will darken her 
day-lights Fielim.vo, Amtiia. 

Jn old cant eyes were termed 

“glaziers.” 

Toure out with your glaziers, I swear by 
the rufhn, 

That w 't: arc assaulted by a queer cufTiu. 

BnoOMft, A Jovial Cmr. 

Which means look out vith all 
your eyes, 1 swear by the devil a 
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magistrate is coming. Mirettes en 
caoutchouc, or en caouche, tele¬ 
scope ; — giacees, or en glacis, 
spectacles , or “gig-lamps.” Sans 
— , blind, or “lioodman.” ' 

Mireur, m. (popular), one who looks 
on intently ; spy ; person employed 
in the immense underground store 
cellars of the Halles to inspect pro¬ 
visions by candle-light. 

Deux cents bees de gaz ^clairent ces 
caves gigantesques, ou l’on rencontre di¬ 
ver c.. industries spdciales. . . . Los “ mi- 
rcurs," qui passent h la chandellc une 
delicate revision dcs sujets. Les “pr£- 
par.aeurs de froma ;cs " qui- font “ jaunir ” 
to ch'’ ter, 'plcurer” legruyerc, "coulcr® 
le brie ou “ piquer ” le roquefort.—E. Fr6 - 
bault. 

Mirliflore, m. (familiar), a dandy of 
thebeginningofthe present century. 
For synonyms see Gommeux. 
The term has now passed into the 
language with the signification of 
silly conceited dandy or fop. 

„ . . . Nos niirliflors 

v audroicnt-us cct homrae reports? 

Chansons <U Colli. 

Conceiving the derivation of this 
word Littre makes the following 
remarks: 4 * 11 y avait dans Tancien 
franyais mirhfique , alteration de 
minfique; on peut penscr que 
mirliflore est une alteration ana¬ 
logue oil flor ou fleur remplace 
fique: qui est comrnc une fleur 
merveilleuse. Francisque Michel 
y voit une alteration de mi'lie- 
fleurs, denomination prise des 
bouquets dont se paraient les Ele¬ 
gants du temps passe.” It is 
more probable, however, that the 
term is connected with cau de 
mi lie fleurs, an elixir of all flowers, 
a mixed perfume, and this origin 
seems to be borne out by the 
circumstance that after the Revo¬ 
lution of 1793 dandle, received 
the name of 44 muscadins,” from 


muse , or musk, their favourite 
perfume. Workmen sometimes 
call a dandy “un puant.” See 
this word. 

Mirliton, 772. (popular), nose, or 
“smeller.” For synonyms see 
Morviau. Also voice. Avoir 1 c 
bouchE, to have a bad cold in 
the head. Jouer du —, to talk , 
“to jaw to blow one's nose. 
Mirliton properly signiiies a kind 
of reed-pipe. 

Mirobolamment (familiar and 
popular), marvellously, 44 stun¬ 
ningly. ” 

Mirobolant, adj. (familiar and 
popular), excellent, 44 slap-up, or 
scrumptious;” marvellous, “crush¬ 
ing.” 

Eh ! c est la bande f c*est !a famense. la 
superbe, 1 invincible, h jamais triomphante 
scJuisantc et mirabolantc bande du Jura — 
Bande du Jura. Madame de Gaspa rin. 

** Mirobolant” is a corruption cf 
admirable. Another instance of 
this kind of slang formation is 
** abalobE,” from abalourdi. 

Miroir, m. (card-sharpers*), a rapid 
glance cast on the stock of a 
game of piquet, or cm the first 
cards dealt at the game f 
baccarat. A tricky 4 ‘dodge ” whic. 1 
enables the cheat to gain a know¬ 
ledge of his opponent’s hand. 
(Popular) Un — b. putains, sy¬ 
nonymous of bell&tre, a handsome 
but vulgar man, one likely to find 
favour with the frail sisterhood. 
Rigaud . ays : “Miroir 2 t putains, 
joli visage d’homme b. la manu re 
des tetes exposes b la vilrine de 
coiffeurs.” The phrase is old. 

Pi?-lui qu'un miroir & putain 
P-. ir dempter lc Pays Latin 
Est un fort mauvmis peisr.nnage. 

bCAi.iroH. 
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Fielding thus expatiates an the 
readiness of women to look with 
more favour on a handsome face 
than on an intellectual one :— 

Ha at we must lament that disposition in 
these )o\elv creatures which leads them to 
prefer in their favour those individuals of 
the other sex who do not seem intended bv 
I \ a . turc 3 s so S rcat a masterpiece 1 ... If 
this be true, how melancholy must be the 
consideration that any single beau, espe¬ 
cially if he have but half a yard of ribbon 
in Inn hat, shall weigh heavier in the scale 
of female affection than twenty Sir Isaac 
Newtons!— AIr.Jonaihj.tt Wild the Great. 

Mirquin, tn. (thieves’), woman's 
cap. 

MirzaieB,yC pi. (thieves’), earrings . 


Mise, /. (prostitutes’), faire sa —, 
to pay a prostitute herfee , or “pre- 
scut.” (Popular) Mise a pied, 
temporary or permanent dismissal 
from on/s employment , the 4 4 sack. ” 


Mississipi, tn. (popular), au —, 

very far away. 

Mistenflfite,/. (popular), thingum¬ 
bob. 

Mistiche (thieves’), un —, half a 
• 4 setier, ” or small measure of wine. 
Une —, half an hour. 

Mistick, tn. (thieves’), foreign thief 

Mistigris, or misti, m. (popular), 
knave of clubs; apprentice to a 
house decorator. 

Miston (thieves’). See Allumer. 
(Popular) Mon —, my boy, “ my 
bloater, ” 

Mistoufjormistouffle,/(popular). 
practical joke : scurvy trick. Faiie 
une — a quelqu’un, to pain, to 
annoy one. 

Vous lui aurez fait quelque mistcuf, vou^ 
l’aurez menacce de quelque punition, er 
alors—A. Cim, Institution de Demoiselles. 


Mise-bas, f. (popular) strike of 
work; (servants’) cast-off clothes 
which servants cotisidcr as their 
perquisites . 

Miser (gamesters’), to stake. 

Et si jc gagne ce soir cinq 5 six mille 
francs aula n iqucr et, qu'est-ce que soixan tc- 
drx mule francs de perlc jxjux avoir de quoi 
miser?—B alzac. 

Miserable, m. (popular), one half¬ 
penny glass of spirits , “un mon¬ 
sieur” being one that will cost four 
sous, and 44 un poisson ” five 
sous. - • 

Misloque,ormislocq,/ (thieves’), 
theatre ; play. Flancher, or jouer 
la —, to act . 

Ah ! ce que je veux faire, je veux jouer 
la mislocq.—V ioocq. 

Minloquier, tn., misloquiire, f 
(thieve.?'), as tar. 41 cacklh.g cove,” 
or 44 mug fa her,” and actress. 


Coup de —, scurvy trick brewing. 
Faire des mistoufiles, to teaze , 4 4 to 
spur,” to annoy one. (Thieves*) 
Mistouffle & la saignante, trap 
laid for the purpose of murdering 
one. 

Voill trop longtemps ... que le vieux 
me la fait au portc-monnaie. J1 me faut 
son sac. Mats . . . pas de mistouffle la 
saignante, je n’aime pas 9a. Du barbotage 
tarn qu'on voudra . — Memcires de Mon¬ 
sieur Claude. 

Mistron, n. (popular), a ,.:r/:e of 
cards called ix trentc et un. ” 

Mistronneur, m. (popular), ama¬ 
teur of" ruistron ” (which s<*c). 

Mitaine,/. (thieves’!, grinchisseuse 
a la —, female thief who causes 
some property , lace generally, to 
fall from a shop counter, and by 
certain motions of her foot conveys 
it to k\ sjloe, wiserc it remains 
sec Acted. 

Mitard, ik. (police), unruly / risonet 
confined in a punishment cell. 
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Mite-au-logis,/. (popular), disease 
of the eyes. A play on the words 
mite and mythologie. 


Miteux, adj. (familiarand popular), 
is satd of one poorly clad , of a 
wretched-looki ng person. 

Quand nous arriv5.mcs la posadn, on 
r>c voulut pas nous rccevoir, 1 aubcrgistc 
n ms trouvant, < >mme clh.'ut La Martimferc 
uion compa^non dc route, trop ‘‘miteux. 
Htctor France, A travers f Espagne. 

Mitraille,/ (general), pence, coppers. 
The expression is old. This 
terra seems to be derived from the 
word “mite,” copper coin worth 
four “ oboles,” used in Flan¬ 
ders. 

Mitrailleuse,/, (popular), etouffer 
une —, to drink a glass of wine. 
Synonymous of “ boire un canon.” 

Mitre, f (thieves’), prison , or 
“stir.” See Motte. Meant 
formerly itch, the word being de¬ 
rived from the name of a certain 
ointment termed “mithridate.” 

Mobilier, vi. (thieves’), teeth , or 
“ ivories.” Literally furniture. 

Moblot, m. (familiar), used for 
Mobile in 1870. “ La garde mo¬ 

bile ” at the beginning of the war 
fonned the reserve corps. 

Mocassin, m. (popular), shoe. See 
Ripaton. 

Moc-aux-beaux (thieves’), quarter 
of La Place Maubert. 

Moche, or mouche, adj. (popular 
and thieve;.’), bad. 

Mode, /. (swindlers’), concierge a 
la —, a doorkeeper who is an ac¬ 
complice of a gang of swindlers 
termed Bande noire (which see). 

J.a “bande noire M tflait—ct cst encore, 
car le dlxitoi K peine du membres sont 
air--:c —une t mniqa^e association, ay-ant 
pour tplcialitl d’rxpbmer le commerce ties 
v u> tie I .ns, do la liourgogi • ct du Hor- 
cic! . . Puur cliauue .if aire, le courtier 
fc^c.ai dix fr«m* I -« cut; : -;'C, tics -'n6 


sous le nom bizarre de concierge ala mode, 

n 6 in p.ns moms bicn r€tribu«£. 11 touchait 

dix francs egalemcnt.— Le Vcltaire. 6 Aoilt, 

1886. 

Module, vi. (familiar), grandfather 
or grandmother. 

Modeme, m. (familiar), yxrung 
man of the “per iod," in opposi¬ 
tion to antique, olif fashioned. 

Modillon, /. (modistes’), a second 
year apprentice at a modiste's. 

Modiste, m. (literary), formerly a 
journalist who sought more to pan- 
der to the tastes of the day than to 
acquire any literary reputation. 

Moelleux, m. (popular), cotton , 
which is soft. 

Moelonneuse,/ (popular), prosti¬ 
tute who frequents builders' yards. 
See Gadoue. 

Moignons, m. pi. (popular), thick 
clumsy ankles. The Slang Dic¬ 
tionary says a girl with thick 
ankles is called a “Mullingar 
heifer” by the Irish. A story rocs 
that a traveller passing through 
Mullingar was co struck with this 
local peculiarity in the women, 
that he determined to accost the 
next one he met. “ May 
said he, “ if you wear hay in your 
shoes ? ” “Faith, an’ I do,” said 
the girl, “and what then?” 
“ Because,” said the traveller, 
“that accounts for the calves of 
your legs coming down to feed on 

Moine, m. (familiar), earthen jar 
filed with hot water, which does 
duty for a warming pan ; (prin¬ 
ters’) spot on a forme which has 
not been touched by the roller, a.:a 
which in consequence forms a blank 
on the printed leaf. Teamed 
“ friar” by English printers. (Po¬ 
pular) Mettre le —, to fast .: a 
siring to a sleeping man's big tec. 
By jerking the string now and 





Moinc-lai — Mowe. 



then the sleeper’s slumbers are dis¬ 
turbed and great amusement affor¬ 
ded to the authors of the contri¬ 
vance. This sort of practical 
joking seems to be in favour in 
barrack-rooms. Donner, or bailler 
le —, was synonymous of mettre 
l e 7 > and, used as a proverbial 
expression, meant to bear ill luck. 

Moine-lai, m. (popular), old mili¬ 
tary pensioner who has become an 
imbecile . 

. Moinette,y! (thieves’), nun , moine 
being a monk. 

Mo'ise, m. (familiar and popular), 
man deceived by his wife. The 
term is old, for, says Le Roux, 
“Molise, motsatirique, quisignifie 
Cocu, hornme d qui on a plante. 
des comes,” 

Moiti 6 ,/ (popular), tu n’es pas la 
— d’une bete, you are no fool. 

Oui, t’es pas la moitic d’une bete. L&- 

dcssus aboule tes quatre ronds.—G. Cour- 

TKUNB. 

Molanche, f. (thieves’), wool. 
From mol, soft. 

Molord, m. (familiar and popular), 
expectoration , of “gob.” 

Molardcr (familiar and popular), 
to expectorate. 

Moliere, in. (theatrical), scenery 
which may be used for the per¬ 
formance of any play of Moliire. 

Molle, adj. (popular and thieves’), 
etre —, to be penniless , alluding 
to an empty pocket, which is 
flabby ; “ to be hard up.” 

Mollet, m. (popular). M. Charles 
Ni ir. 1, i 11 his Parisianismes Popu¬ 
lates, says of the word, “ Gras 
cie la jpartie posterieure dc la 
jambe ’’ (the proper meaning), 
and he adds, “ 1’artie molle de 
diverses autres choses.” 

lets clan* 

vs: lia .3 ; l ch coomr. la barque d’Anicrc*, 


n’sart plus qu’.\ passer l’iau .—Le Df- 

jeutter de la RapCe. 

Following the adage, “ Le iatin 
dans les mots brave l’honnetete,” 
M. Nisard gives the following ex¬ 
planation of the above “ Hrec 
sunt verba cujusdam petulantis 
mulierculae ad quemdam jam se- 
nescentcm virum, convalesccntcm 
e morbo, et caraale opus adhuc 
penes se- esse male jactantem. In 
• eo enim Tlirasone mulieroso pars 
ista corporis quam proprie vo- 
cant 4 Mollet,’ non solum in tibia* 
libus ejus inclusa erat, sed et in 
brads, ubi, mutata ex toto forma, 
nil valebat nisi, scaphse Asnieri.e 
instar, 4 & passer l’eau,* id est, ad 
inciendum. Sed, animadvertas, 
oro, sensum locutionis 4 passer 
l’edu ’ oequivocum ; hie enim unda 
transitur, illic eadem transit.” 


Mollusque, m. (familiar), narrow¬ 
minded man; routine-i'evirtgman; 
huitrc being a common term for 
a fool. 


Momaque, m. (thieves’), child, or 
44 kid.” 


Moraard, or momigmard, m. 
(popular), child, or “kid.” 

Mome, m. a>id f. (popular and 
thieves’), child, or 44 kid.” 

Ccs mOmcs corromptis, c« nvortons fl/tiii, 
Cette deutne U’cgodt cost la lewrc j:u- 
montle, 

I)e ce grand pain vivaut qui s’atqx. lie I'.im, 
Et qu« sert de brioche au rnonne. 

Klv .JCiMN. 


M6rac noir, student at a priests 
seminary. Thu., termed on ac¬ 
count of their clerical at lire. 
Called also by thieves, “Canneur 
du mec des mecs,” afraid of God . 
Une —, young woman, “titter.” 

Va. la mome, et n’fais pas four. 

RiottriM. 


Une —, or mdmeressc, mistress^ 
“blowen.” C’est ma , cilo t>t 
ronflanle ce soir, It is mygtrl t she 




Miomense — Monde. 




has money to-night. Un — d’al- 
teque, handsome young man. 
Taper un — , to commit a theft; 
to commit infanticide . 

Car die cst en prison pour un uiQme 
qu’clle a tape.— From a thief's letter , 
quoted by L. Larchey. 

Madame Tire-m6mes, midwife. 
Termed in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, “ madame du guichet, or 
portiere du petit guichet.” (Con¬ 
victs’) M&me bastaud, cotivict who 
is a Sodomist , a kind of male 
prostitute. 

Momeuse,^ See Mdmikre, 
Momicharde, /. (popular), little 
girl. 

F.nvoie les petites . . . qu’elles ahoulent, 
les momichardes ! — Louise Michel, 

Momi&re, f. (thieves’), midwife. 
Termed also “Madame Tire- 
inbmes, Madame Tire-monde, or 
tate-minette.” 

Momignard, m. (popular and 
thieves'), child , or “ kid baby ; 
— d'altcque, a fine child. 

Frangine d’altfcque, je raets Targucmine 
a la bari.ue, pour te bonnir que n>.. 1 argue 
aboule de mOmir un momignard d'altfcque. 
— Vidocq. {My good sister, I take 'the 
fen to say that my wife lias just given 
birth to a jute child.) 

Momignardage k l’anglaise, tn. 

(popular), miscarriage. 

Momignarde. f. (popular and 
thieves’), little girl ; young girl, 
“ titter.” 

Me i momignardes . . . allons, e’est dit, 
on rcbAtira le sinve. il Taut esperer que U 
dar.-nne du grand Aurc nous prot£gera.— 
Vni<>cy. {My little girls . . . con:e % it's 
settled, ike Joel shall be killed. Let us 
hops the Holy V'irgin wtllprotect us.) 

Mdmir (popular and thieves’), to be 
delivered of a child, “ to be in the 
straw.” The Slang Dictionary 
say.^; “ Married ladies are .aid to 
b:: in the straw at their accouche¬ 
ment.” The phrase is a coaise 
metaphor, and has reference to 


farmyard animals in a similar 
condition. It may have originally 
been suggested to the inquiring 
mind by the Nativity. MOmir 
pour 1'afF, to have a miscarriage. 
Termed also “ casser son ctuf, 
decarrer de crac.” 

Monacos, m. pi. (familiar and 
popular), money. See Quibus, 

Je vais te prouver h toi et h ta gruc, . . . 
quejesuis encore bonne pour gagner den 
monacos. Et allez-y ! —Hector Francis, 
Marie Queuc-de-Vache. 

Avoir des —, to be wealthy. 
Termed also “etre fonc^, ctre 
sacquard, or douillard ; avoir le 
sac, de l’os, des sous, du foin 
dans ses bottes, de quoi, des 
pepettesjor de la thune; etrecali- 
fornien.” The English synonyms 
being “to be worth a plum, to be 
well ballasted, to be a rag- 
splawger, to have lots of tin, to 
have feathered one’s nest, to be 
warm, to be comfortable.” 
Aboulcr les —, to pay , “to fork 
out, to shell out, to down with 
the dust, to post the pony, to 
stump the pewter, to tip the 
brads.” 

Monant, ^.,monante, /.(thieves’), 

friend. 

Monarque, m. (popular ), five-franc 
piece Termed also “roue de 
derri&rcy’ the nearly correspond¬ 
ing coin, a crown piece, being 
called in English slang a “hind 
coach wheel.” (Prostitutes’) Mo¬ 
narque, money. Faire Son —, to 
have found clients. 

Monde, tn. (popular), remerse, 
guillotine. See Voyante. II y a 
du — au balcon ts said of a 
woman with large breasts, of one 
with opulent “ Charlies.” (Fami¬ 
liar) Demi —, world of cocottcs , 
kept women. 

Dans ce qu’ca nppelle le demi-monde il 
y a n mbre dc filles eu carte, veritable* 
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Monfier — Monsieur. 




chevaliers d’industrie dc la jcunesse et de 
l’amour <4111’, bicn en ro^lc avec la prefec¬ 
ture, irvlaent joyeu.sc vie pendant quinze 
ate, et e!u i at constamment la police cor¬ 
rect ionnclle.—L60 Taxil. 

(Showmen’s) Du —, public who 
enter the show. There may be a 
large concourse of people outside, 
but no “ monde.” 

Monfier (thieves’), to kiss . 

Mon gniasse(popular and thieves’), 
me, “my nibs.” 

Mon linge est lav£ (popular), / 
give in, “I throw up the sponge.” 

Monnaie,/ (popuiar), plus que 9a 
de — ! what luck l 

Mon ceil 1 (popular), expressive of 
refusal or disbelief, “don’t you 
wish you may get it ?” or “do you 
see any green in my eye?” See 
Nefles. 

Mono me, tn. (students’), yearly 
procession in single file through 
certain streets of Paris of candi¬ 
dates to the government schools . 

Monorgue (thieves’), I, myself 

M on seigneur, m. (thieves’), or 
pince —, short crowbar with which 
housebreakers force open doors or 
safes. Termed “Jemmy, James,or 
the stick.” 

ILi font Eauter gSchcs ct semire*. . . . 
avee urc - s ■ lc dc pied dc bu.he en fer 
qu’ils appellcnt cadet, monseigneur, ou 
plume.—CANLca. 

Mcnseigneunser (thieves’), to 

for^e open a door , “ to strike a 
1 

Monsieur, m. (artists’), le —, the 
principal figure in a picture. 
(Popular) Un —, a twopenny 
glass of brandy ; a fn e-sous glass 
of wine from the cattle at a wine 
ret liter's; — Vautour, or Pere 
Vautour, the landlord ; also an 
usurer. 


Vou«t accorder un nouveau cldlai pour le 
capital? . . . maisdepuls trois ans . . . vous 
n’avez pas seulcmcnt pu rartraper les in- 
t«?rGts.—Ah ! pere Vautour, 5 a court si 
vice vos intcrcis !—Gavarni. 

Monsieur & tubard, a well-dressed 
man, one who sports a silk hat; 

— bambou, a slick, a gentleman 
whose services are sometimes put 
in requisition by drunken workmen 
as an irresistible argument to meet 
the remonstrances of an unfortu¬ 
nate better half, as in the case of 
Martine and Sganarelle in Mo- 
lie: e’s Le Mcdecin malgrtlui; — 
Lcbon, a good sort of man , that 
is, otic who readily treats others to 
drink; — de PJtesec, stuck-up 
man, with dry , sharp manner; 

— hardi, the wind ; — Raidillon, 
or Pointu, proud, stuck-up man; 
(thieves’) — de l’Affure, one who 
wins money at a game honestly or 
not; — de la Paume, he who loses ; 
(theatrical) — Dufour est dans la 
salle, expression used by an actor 
to warn another that he is not act¬ 
ing up to the mark and that he 
will get himself hissed , or “ get 
the big bird. ’ (Familiar and 
popular) Un — & rouflaquettes, 
prostituifs bully, or “pensioner.” 
For list of synonyms sec Poisson, 
Monsieur de Paris, the executioner. 
Formerly each large town had its 
own executioner : Monsieur de 
Rouen, Monsieur de Lyon. occ. 
Concerning the office Balrnc 
says :— 

Lc$ Sanson, bouueaux & Rouen pendant 
deux gi&cles, avantdVkre revfitusdc 1st pre- 
mii-rc ch.rge du royauinc, cxccv.tnicnt de 
pere cu fils ics arrtis dc In justice denuis lc 
trci/iimc siccle. II est j u de 1 . qui 

put: c: t offrir I’excmple d'un off: :cou d'uue 
noblesse conserves dc pere cu fils pcco«uit 
six sitclcs. 

Monsieur personne, a nobody . 
(Brothels’) Monsieur, hustand ef 
the mistress of a brothel. 

Monsieur, avee son epav e ..rbichc aux 
pods tors ct gris.—K. de GoNcounr, L* 
Fit is Etna. 




Moust re — Monte-a-regret. 
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(Cads’) Monsieur le carreau clans 
l’oeil, derisive epithet applied to a 
?nan with an eye-glass; — bas- 
du-cul, nuin with short legs. 

Monstre, m., any words which a 
musician temporarily adapts to a 
musical production composed by 
him. 

Monstrico, m. (familiar), ugly per¬ 
son , one with a “ knocker face.” 

Montage de coup, m. (popular), 
the act of seeking to deceive by mis¬ 
leading statements. 

Mon vieux, entre nous, 

i e n'coup' pas du tout 
)ans c’montage de coup ; 

Faut pas m’montcr l’coup. 

Auc. Hardy. 

Montagnard, m. (popular), addi¬ 
tional horse put on to an omnibus 
going up hill. 

Montagne du g6ant,/. (obsolete), 
gallows , “scrag, nobbing cheat, 
or government signpost.” 

Montant, m. and adj . (thieves’), 
b eechesy “trucks,haws,sit-upons, 
or kicks.” (Military) Grand — 
tropical, riding breeches ; petit —, 
drawers. (Familiar) Montant, 
term which is used to denote any¬ 
thing which excites lust . 

Montante, f. (thieves’), ladder. 
Literally a thing to climb up. 

Monte- 4 -regret (thieves’), abbaye 
de —, the guillotine . Formerly 
the gallows. '1 his name was 
given the scaffold because crimi¬ 
nals were attended there by one 
or more priests, and on account of 
the natural repugnance of a man 
for this mode of being put out of 
iiis misery. Michel records the 
fact, that at Sens, one of the 
streets leading to the market¬ 
place, where executions took 


place, still bore, a few years ago, 
the name of Monte - £l- regret. 
Chanoine de —, cue sentenced to 
death . Termed also “ grognon, ” 
os grumbler. Monter a l’abbaye 
de , to be guillotined\ meant 
formerly to be hanged , to suffer 
the extreme penalty of the law 
on “wry-neck day,” when the 
criminal before being compelled 
to put on the “hempen cravat,” 
would perhaps utter for the edifi¬ 
cation of the crowd his “ tops, or 
croaks,” that is, his last dying 
speech. It is curious to note 
how people of all nations have 
always striven to disguise the idea 
of death by the rope by means of 
some picturesque or grimly 
comical circumlocution. The 
popular language is rich in meta¬ 
phors to describe the act. In the 
thirteenth century people would 
express hanging by the term 
mettrealabise;* in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries an exe¬ 
cuted criminal was spoken of as 
“ vendangeant^ l’eschelle, avoir 
collet rouge, croitre d’un demi- 
pied, faire la longue Iettre, tom- 
ber du haut mal,” and later on : 

Servir de bouchon, faire le 
saut, faire. un snut sur rien, donner 
un soufflet h. une potence, donner 
Ic moine par le cou, approcherdu 
ciel a reculons, dan sc r un branle 
en 1’air, avoir la chanterelle au 
cou, faire le guct k Montlaucon, 
faire leguet au clair de la lune k 
la cogr des monnoyes.” Also, 
“monter k la jambe en Pair.” 
Then a hanged man was “un 
dxiqv.e des champs” (on account 
of executions tahing place in the 
open country) “qui benit des 
pieds,” and hanging itself, “ une 
danse ou it n’y a pas de plancher,” 
which corresponds to the expres¬ 
sion, “to dance upon nothing.’* 
The poor wretch was also said to 




be “branche,” a summary pro¬ 
ceeding performed on the nearest 
tree, and he was made to “ lirer 
la longue d’un demi-pied.” The 
poet Francis Villon being in the 
prison of the Chatelet in 1457, 
under sentence of death for a 
robbery supposed to have been 
committed at Rueilby himself and 
some companions, several of whom 
were hanged, but whose fate he 
luckily did not share, thus alludes 
with grim humour to his probable 
execution : — 

Te suis Francois, dont ce me poise, 

N<: de Paris emprfcs Ponthoise, 

Or, d’une cordc d’une toise, 

Saura men col que mon cul poise. 


When Jonathan Wild the Great 
is about to expiate his numerous 
crimes, and his career is soon to 
be terminated at Tyburn, Fielding 
makes him say : “ D—n me, 
it is only a dance without music; 

. . . a man can die but once. ... 
Zounds ! Who’s afraid ? ” Master 
Charley Bates, in common with 
his 4 ‘pals,” called hanging 
“scragging” 

“ lie’ll cTae to be 'cra fc r ged, won’t he ? ’’ 
'‘I don’t kiow what that means,” replied 
Oliver. “ Something in this way, old fel¬ 
ler, " :.a*U Charley. As be said it, Master 
Bates caught up an end of his neckerchief, 
and holding it erect in the air, dropped Iris 
head on hU shoulder, and jerked a curious 
sound through his teeth; thereby intinu- 
tii*-‘, by a lively pantomimic represcnitatifin, 
that ‘‘scragging’’ and hanging were one 
and the same thing.— Dickens, Oliver 
Twist, 


The expression is also to be met 
with in Lord Lytton’s Paul Clif¬ 
ford:— 


“Blow me tight, but that cove is a 
queer one 1 and if he o -s notcome to be 
sagged," say; I, “it v41 only be l eexuse 
he’ll turn a r y, and scrag one of his 
pals 1” 


Again, the same author put^ m 
die month of bis hero, Paul Oil- 
ford, the accomplished robber, the 


“Captain Crank,” or chief of a 
gang of highwaymen, a poetical 
simfle, “to leap from a leafless 
tree ”:— 


Oh ! there never was life like the Rotifer's 


Jolly, and bold, and free : 

And it 1 , end—why, a cheer from 
below 

And a leap from a lea Hess tree 


the crowd 


Penny-a-liners nowadays de¬ 
scribe the executed felon as “ tak¬ 
ing a leap into eternity ; ” facetious 
people say that lie dies in a 
“horse’s nightcap,” ?.<?., a halter, 
and the vulgar simply declare that 
he is “stretched.” The dangerous 
classes, to express that one is 
being operated upon by Jack 
Ketch, use the term “ to be 
scragged,” already mentioned, or 
“ to be topped ; ” and “ may I be 
topped !is an ejaculation often 
heard from the mouths of London 
roughs. Formerly, when the place 
for execution was at Tyburn, near 
the N.E. comer of Hyde Park, at 
the angle formed by the Edgware 
Road and the top of Oxford 
Street, the criminal brought here 
was said to put on the * T. ybum 
tippet,” Jack Ketch’s tope. 
The Latins used to describe one 
hanged as making the letter I 
with his body, or the long letter. 
In Plautus old Staphyla says : 
“The best thing for me t do, is 
with the help of a halter, to n:ake 
)dy the long 1 

Modem Italians say of a man nl>< >ut 
to be executed, that he is sent to 
Picardy, “mandatoin Picardia 
They also use other circumlocu¬ 
tions, “andare a Longone,” 
“andare a Fuligno,” “darde’ 
calci al vento, “bailor in 
campoazurro.” Again, the Italian 
« 4 truecante’’ [thief), it; lus “lingue 
furbesche " (cant of thieves), says 
of a criminal who ascends the 
scaffold, the “speriunga, or fall- 
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Monter . 
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_ja ” (gallows), with the “mar- 

gherita, or signora” [rope) ad¬ 
justed on his “ guindo ” {neck) by 
the “ cataron ,5 {executioner), that 
he may be considered as “aver la 
fune al guindo.” The Spanish 
“ azor ” ( thief in Germania, or 
Spanish cant), under sentence of 
a “ tristeza ” {sentence of death), 
when about to be executed left 
the “angustia” {prison) to go 
to the gallows, or “ balanza, 
which is now a thing of the past, 
having been superseded by the 
hideous “garote.” The German 
“ broschem-blatter” {thief in 
• * rothwelsch,” or German cant), 
when sentenced to death was 
doomed to the “dolm,” or 
44 nelle,” on which he was ushered 
out of this world by the “cafiler ” 
{German Jack Ketch). 

Monter (popular), d’un cran, to 
obtain an appointment superior 
to that one possesses already ; to be 
promoted; — b 1’arbre, or b 
T^chelle, to be fooled. Alluding 
to a bear at the Zoological 
Gardens being induced to climb 
the pole by the prospect of some 
dainty bit which is not thrown 
to him after all. Also to get 
angry, “ to get one’s monkey 
up ; ” — en gi aine, to grow old. 
Literally to run to seed; — des 
couleurs, le Job, or un schtosse, 
to deceive one by false representa¬ 
tions , “to bamboozle— une 
gamme, to scold , “ to bully-rag;” 
— un coup, to find a pretext; to 
lay a trap for one. 

C*e*t dca daims huppds qui veulent 

monter un coup & un cnncuii. — E. Sub. 

Monter le coup, or un battage, to 
deceive one by misleading state- 
me 'its. Qa ne f rend pas, tu qc me 
inonteras pas le coup, “No go,” 
Jam on bare of your practices and 
“twig” your manoeuvre, or 


44 don’t come the old soldier over 
me.” Faire — a Pechelle, to 
make one angry , “to make 
one lose his shirt.” Se — le 
bourrichon, or le baluchon, to fly 
into a passion about some alleged 
injustice. Also to be too sanguine , 
to form illusions about onds 
abilities , or about the success of 
some project. 

Oh ! je nc me monte pa 5 ) le bourrichon, 
je sais quo je nc ferai pas de vieux os. — 
Zola, L* Assommoir. 

Se — le coup, se — le verre 
en fleurs, to form illusions. Es- 
sayer de — un bateau a quel- 
qu’un, to seek to deceive one , 
“to come the old soldier ” over 
one. (Thieves’) Monter un arcat, 
to swindle , “to bite;” — un 
gandin, to deceive, “to stick, or to 
best ; ” — un chopin, to make all 
necessary preparations for a rob¬ 
bery, “to iay a plant — b la 
butte, to be guillotined. 

Un jour, j’ai pris mon surin pour le re- 
froidir. Apr&s tout, mon rev- c’c,.t de 
monter & la butte.— Mitno. res de Monsieur 
Claude. 

Monter sur la table, to make a clean 
breast of it; to inform a jinst 
one , “to blow the gaff.” It also 
means to tell a secret , “to split.” 

While his man being caught in some fact 
(The particular crime I’ve forgotten). 

When he came to be hanged for the act, 
Split, and told the whole story to Cotion. 

Ingoldsby Lege mis. 

(Theatrical) Monter une parlie. 
to get together a small number of 
actors to give out of tiarie one or 
two performances; (military) — en 
ballon,/ racticaljoke at tic expense 
of a nnu-comcr. During the 
night, to both ends of the bed of 
the victim are fixed two running 
nooses, the ropes being attached 
high up on a partition by the side 
of the bed. At a given signal the 
ropes being pulled, the occupant 
of the bed finds himself lilted in 
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the air, with his couch upside 
down occasionally. 

Monteur, m. (theatrical), de partie, 
an actor whose splcialitS is to get 
together a few brother actors for 
ike purpose of performing out of 
town ; (popular) —de coups, or de 
godans, siuindler ; one who is fond 
of hoaxing people ; one who imposes 
on others, “humbug.” Concern¬ 
ing the latter term the Slang 
Dictionary says : “ A very ex¬ 
pressive but slang word, synony¬ 
mous at one time with hum and 
haw. Lexicographers for a long 
time objected to the adoption of 
this term. Richardson uses it 
frequently to express the meaning 
of other words, but, strange to 
say, omits it in the alphabetical 
arrangement as unworthy of re¬ 
cognition ! In the first edition of 
this work, 1785 was given as the 
earliest date at which the word 
could be found in a printed book. 
Since then ‘humbug’ has been 
traced half a century further back, 
on the title-page of a singular old 
jest-book, * The Universal Jester y 
or a pocket companion for the 
Wits : being a choice collection 
of merry conceits, facetious drol¬ 
leries, (S*c., clenchers, closers, 
closures, bon-mots, and humbugs, 
by Fc rd nan do Killigrew.* Lon¬ 
don, about X735*40. The noto¬ 
rious orator Henley was known 
to the mob as Orator Humbug. 
The fact may he learned from an 
illustration in that exceedingly 
curious little collection of carica¬ 
tures published in 1757, many of 
which were sketched by Lord 
Bolingbroke, Horace ^ Walpole 
tilling in the names and explana¬ 
tions. Ilaliwell describes hum¬ 
bug as * a person who hums, 1 
and cite* Dean Milles’s MS., 
which was written about 1760. 
Iu the last century the game now 


known as double-dummy was 
termed humbug. Lookup, a noto¬ 
rious gambler, was struck down 
by apoplexy when playing at this 
game. On the circumstance being 
reported to Foote, the wit said, 
‘Ah, I always thought he would 
be humbugged out of the world 
at last 1 ’ It has been stated that 
the word is a corruption of Ham¬ 
burg, from which town so many 
false bulletins and reports came 
during the war in the last century. 

* Oh, that is Hamburg (or 
Humbug),’ was the answer to any 
fresh piec e of news which smacked 
of improbability. Grose mentions 
it in his Dictionary , 1785 ; and 
in a little printed squib, published 
in 1S08, entitled Bath Characters , 
by T. Goosequill, humbug is thus 
mentioned in a comical couplet 
on the title-page :— 

Wee Thre Bath Deities bee 

Humbug, Foliie, and Variclce. 

Gradually from this time the word 
began to assume a place in 
periodical literature, and in novels 
written by not pver - precise 
authors. In the preface to a flat, 
and most likely unprofitable poem, 
entitled The Reign of Humbug , 
a Satire , 8vo, 1836, the author 
thus apologizes for the use of the 
word : • I have used the term 
humbug to designate this prin¬ 
ciple (wretched sophistry of life 
generally), considering that it is 
now adopted into our language as 
much as the words dunce, jockey, 
cheat, swindler, &c., which were 
formerly only colloquial terms.* 

A correspondent, who in a num¬ 
ber of Adrersaria ingeniously 
traced bombast to the infl.\ lC( j 
Doctor Paracelsus Bombas;, con¬ 
siders that humbug may, j n like 
manner, be derived frf )Tn Hum- 
berg, the distinguished chemist of 
the Court of the Didce ol Orleans, 




passage from Bishop Berkeley’s 
Siris, was an ardent and success¬ 
ful seeker after the philosopher’s 


stone :— 

Of this there cannot be a better proof 
than the experiment of Monsieur Hombcrg, 
who made gold of mercury by introducing 
light into its pores, but at such trouble and 
expense that. I suppose, nobody will try 
the cxreriment for profit. By this injunc¬ 
tion of light and mercury, both bodies be¬ 
came finer, and produced a third different 
to either, to wit, real gold. For the truth 
of which fact I refer to the memoirs of the 
French Academy of Sciences.— Berke¬ 
ley, Works" 

The Supplementary English Glos¬ 
sary gives the word “ humbugs ” 
oa the North-country term for cer¬ 
tain lumps of toffy, well flavoured 
with peppermint. (Roughs’) Mon- 
ter a cheval, to be suffering from a 
tutnour in the groin , a consequence 
of venereal disease , and termed 
poulain, foal , hence the jeu de 
mots; (wine retailers’) — sur le 
tonneau, to add water to a cask of 
wine> “to christen” it. Adding 
too much water to an alcoholic 
liquor is termed by lovers of the 
“tipple” in its pure state, “to 
drown the miller.” 

Monteur de coups, m. (popular), 
story-teller; cheat. 

Monteuse de coups,/ (popular), 
deceitful woman ; one who “bam¬ 
boozles ” her lover or lovers . 

Montparno (thieves’), Montpar¬ 
nasse. See Mtnilrnonte. 

J’ai fiasqurf du poivre & la rousse. 

Kile ira dc turne en gamo, 

Dc Mdnilmuche \ Montparno, 

Sans gouvoir remouchcr mon gniasse. 

Richepin. 

M optrer (theatrical), la couture de 
ses t° break off a stage engage- 
n:,nt the simph process of leaving 

the thea'ft; (familiar and popu- 

j ni ) _loutc sa boutique, to expose 

ones person • 


Ah ! non . . . remettez votre camisole. 
Vous savez, je n’ainie pas Ics indeccnces. 
Pendant que vous y etec, monticz toute 
votre boutique.— Zola. 

Montre-tout, m. (popular), short 
jacket. Termed also “ ne te gene 
pas dans le pare.” (Prostitutes’) 
Aller a — , to go to the medical 
examination , a periodical and 
compulsory one , for registeredpros¬ 
titutes , those who shirk it being sent 
to the prison of Saint-Lazare. 

Monu, in. (cads’), one-sou cigar . 

Monument, m. (popular), tall hat, 
or “stove-pipe.” 

Monzu, or mouzu, m. (old cant), 
woman's breasts . Termed, in other 
varieties of jargon, “avant-pastes, 
avant-sc&nes, ocufs sur le plat, 
oranges sur l’ctngere,” and in the 
English slang, “dairies, bubbies, 
or Charlies. ” 

Morasse, / (printers’), proof taken 
before the forme is finally ar¬ 
ranged; — final proof of a news¬ 
paper article. Also workman who 
remains to correct suck a proof \ 
or the time employed in the work . 
(Thieves’) Morasse, uneasiness; 
remorse. Battrc —, to make a hue 
and cry, “to romboyle,” in old 
cant, or “to whiddle beef.” 

Morassier, m. (pri-'tors’), one who 
prints off the last proof of a news¬ 
paper article. 

Morbaque, m . (popular), disagree¬ 
able child. Sec Morbec. 

Morbec, m. (popular), a XHiriety 
of vermin which clings tenaciously 
to certain parts of the human 
body. 

Morceau, m . (freemasons’), d’ar¬ 
chitecture, speech ; (popular) — 
de gruyere, pockmarked face f 
“ cribbage-faee ; ” — de sale, fat 
woman. Un —, a slatternly girl. 
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Le morceau tu nc mangrras 
De craintc de tombcr au plan. 

VfDOCQ. 

(Literary) Morceau de p&te ferme, 
tea?y> dull production, (Artists’) 
r aire le —to paint details skil¬ 
fully. (Military) Le beau temps 
tombe par morceaux, it rains. 

Mord (familiar and popular), ne 
pas, it's 7 io use ; no go. 

Mordante, /. (thieves*), file ; saw. 
The allusion is obvious. 

Mordre (popular), se faire —, to be 
reprimanded, *‘ to get a wigging; ’* 
to gel thrashed ’ or “ wollopedT” 

Moresque,^ (thieves’), danger. 

Morfe > /. (thieves’), meal; vie- 
luals , or “ tokc.” 

Veux-tu venir prendre de la morfe et 
piau&scr avee mezicre cn une des pioles que 
tu m as rouscailltfe ?— Le Jargon de PA rgot. 

Morfiante,/ (thieves’), plate. 
Morfigner, morfiler (thieves’), to 
do; to cat. From the old word 
morher. Rabelais uses the word 
mornalk r with the signification of 
to eat, to gorge oneself. 

La, la, la, e'est morfialld ccla.— Rabb¬ 
it a Is, Garganlua. 

Morfiler, ormorfiller (thieves’), to 
eat , * * to yam. ” 

Unvieux fagot qui sVtait fait raiile pour 
moridler.—\ 1 1>. .o. (/l« old »;vict\tho 
had turned spy to get a til ing.) 

Termed also morfier. Compare 
with morfire, or morfizzare, to 
eat, in the lingue furbesche, or 
Iialian cant. Se — le dardant, 
to fret. Dardant, heart. 


Morganer (roughs’and thieves’), to 
bile. Morgane le gonse ct chair 
dure I Bite the cove / pitch into 
him l 

Moricaud, <w. (thieves’), coal: 
wine-dealer’s wooden pitcher. 

Mori-larve, f. (thieves’), sunburnt 

face. 

Morlingue, m. (thieves’), money; 
Purse , “skin.” Faire le —, to 
steal a purse, “ to fake a skin.” 

Mornante, f (thieves’), sheepfold. 
From morne, sheep. 

Mome, f and adj. (thieves’), 
sheep, or “wool-bird.” Termed 
“bleating cheat” by English 
vagabonds. Courbe de —■, shoul¬ 
der of mutton. Morne, stupid; 
stupid man, “ go along.” 

Mom ke,f. (thieves’), mouthful. 

Mornier, momeux, or marmier, 
m. (thieves’), shepherd. 

Morniffer (popular), to slap one's 
face, “to letch a bang,” or “to 
give a biff,” as the Americans 
have it. Termed to give a “ clo, ” 
at Winchester School. 

Momifle, f (thieves’), money, or 
“ blunt.” 

When the slow coach paused, and the gem- 
men storm’d, 

I bore the brunt-- 

And the only sound which my grave lips 

form’d 

Was “ blunt "—still « blant ? M 

Loud Lytton, Paul Clifford. 

Momifle tarte, spurious coin , or 
“queer bit.” Refiler de la — 
tarte, to pass off bad coin ; to be a 
“snide pitcher, or smasher.” 
Properly mornifle has the signifi¬ 
cation of cuff on the face. 


Morgane,/ (old cant), salt. 

Cest des oranges, si tu demandais du 
*c\. . . de la morgane! mon fils, cufite 
pai cher.—Viuoctj. (Here arc :s>;.g po¬ 
tatoes ■ , us: yru askJor salt, r:y l.y; it's 
• p c . 


Mornifleur tarte, m. (thieves ', 
coiner , or “queer-bit faker.” 
Momingue, or morlingue. m. 
(thieves’), money, or “pieces;” 
purse . Faire le —, to pick a 
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O shame o’ justice ! Wild is hang’d, 

For thatten he a pocket fanc’d, 

While safe old Hubert, and his gang, 

' Doth pocket of the nation fang. 

Fielding, J. V/ild. 

Termed in modem English cant 
“to fake a cly,” a pickpocket 
being called, according to Lord 
Lytton, a “ buzz gloak ” 

The “ eminent hand” ended with—“He 
> .surreptitiously accumulates bustle, is, 
i* : fact, nothing better than a buzz gloak.— 
Paul Clifford. 

Porte —, purse, “skin, or poge.” 

Mornos, m. (thieves’), mouth, 
“bone-box, or muns.” Probably 
from mome, mutton , the mouth’s 
most important function being to 
receive food. 

Morpion, m. (popular), strong ex¬ 
pression of contempt ; despicable 
man, or “snot.” Literally era !)- 
louse. Also a bore, one who 
clings to you as the vermin alluded 
to. 

Morpionner (popular), is said of a 
bore that you cannot get rid of. 

Morse (Breton cant), barley bread. 

Mort, f and adj. (popular), mar¬ 
ch and de — subite, physician. 
“pill.” 

C’est bien sdr le mldecw en chef.. . 
tows ie. marc hands de mort subite vous 
ont de ces regards-la.—Z ola. 

Lam pc a —, confirmed drunkard 
whose thirst cannot be slaked. 
(Familiar and popular) Un corps 
—, an empty bottle, lhe English 
say, when a bottle has been 
emptied, “ Take away this bottle ; 
it has ’Moll Thompson’s* mark on 
it,” that is, it is M. T. An empty 
bottle is also termed a “marine, 
or marine recruit.” “This ex¬ 
pression having once been used in 


the presence of an officer of 
Marines,” says the Slang Dic¬ 
tionary, “he was at first inclined 
to take il as an insult, until some¬ 
one adroitly appeased his wrath 
by remarking that no offence 
could be meant, as all that it could 
possibly imply was : one who had 
done his duty, and was ready to 
do it again.” (Popular) Eau de 
—, brandy. See Tord-boyaux. 
(Thieves’) Eire —, to be sentenced, 
“ booked.” Hirondelle de la —, 
gendarme on duty at executions. 
(Military school of Saint-Cyr) Se 
faire porter &&ve-mort is to get 
placed on sick list. (Game¬ 
sters’) Mort, stakes which have 
been increased by a cheat , who slily 
lays additional money the moment 
the game is in his favour. 

Morte paye sur mer,/ (thieves’), 
the hulks (obsolete). 

Morue,/ (popular), dirty , disgust¬ 
ing woman. 

Yous voycz, Fran^oisc, ce panier de 
fraiscs quon vous fait trois francs; j’tn 
oftre un franc, moi, et la march an de m’ap- 
peile . . . Oui, madamc, ellc v^as apptlic 
. .. morue !—Gavarni. 

Also prostitute . See Gad one. 
Grande — dessalce, expression 
of the utmost contempt applied to a 
woman. Pedlars formerly termed 
“ morue,” manuscripts, for the 
printing of which they formed an 
association, “clubbed” together. 

Morviau, m. (popular), nose. 
Termed also “pif, bourbon, piton, 
pivase, bouteille, caillou, trompe, 
trulfe, tubercule, trompette, naza- 
rethand, in English slang, 
“ conk, boko, nob, snoner, 
handle, post-horn, and smeller.” 
Lecher le —, to kiss. The ex¬ 
pression is old. 

Lecher le morreau, manifcre de parlcr 
troniqinT, qui signific carty. -r unc femme, 
la ccartiser, la rervw, fail e l’amour. Dit 
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de plume quc lcrher le grouin, baiser, Gtre 
assidu ct attach^ h une personne.—L e 
R oux, Diet. Comique . 

The term “ snorter ” of the Eng¬ 
lish jargon has the corresponding 
equivalent “soffiante” in Italian 
cant. 

Morviot, m, (popular), secretion 
from the mucous membrane of the 
nose , “snot.” 

Dans les vemes d’ces estropies, 

Au lieu d’san^ il coul’ du morviot. 

11s ont des guiboll’s comm' leur stick, 
Trop d’bidoche autour des boyaux, 

Et 1 arpion plus mou qu’ du mastic. 

Richepin. 

Morviot, term of .contempt , not 
quite so forcible as the English 
expression “ snot,” which has the 
signification of contemptible indi¬ 
vidual t Petit —, little scamp. 

Moscou, m. (military), fairc brfiler 
— , to mix a vast bowl of punch. 
Alluding to the burning down of 
Moscow by the Russians them¬ 
selves in 1 Si 2. 

Mossieu & tubard, m. (popular), 
well-dressed man , a “swell cove.” 
Tubard is a silk hat. 

Mot, m. (popular), casser un —, to 
have a chat , or “chin music.” 

Motte, f. (general), pudenda mu - 
lierum. Termed also “chat,” 
and formerly by the poets “le 
verger de Cypris. ” Le Roux, con¬ 
cerning the expression, says :— 

La moltc de la nature d’unc femme, e’est 
preprement le petit boL toulTu qui garnit 
fe punil d’une femme.—Diet. Comique. 

Formerly the false hair for those 
parts was termed in English 
“ merkin.” (Thieves*) Motte, 
central prison, or house of correc¬ 
tion. Dc'gringoler de la —, to 
come from such a place of confine- 
/rent. The synonyms of prison in 
dilicrent varieties of slang are j 
“ castue, caruchc, hOpital, mitre, 


chetard or jetard, college, gross® 
boite, Tours, le violon, le bloc, 
botte aux cailloux, tune5on, austo, 
mazaro, lycee, chateau, lazaro.” 
In the English lingo: “ stir, 
clinch, bastile, steel, sturrabin, 
jigger, Irish theatre, stone-jug, 
mill,” the last-named being an 
abbreviation of treadmill, and 
signifying by analogy prison. The 
word is mentioned by Dickens :— 

“ Was you never on the mill ? * “ What 
mill,” inquired Oliver. “ What mill? why 
the mill,—the mill as takes up so little room 
that it’ll work inside a stonc-jug.— Oliver 
Twist. 

In Yorkshire a prison goes by the 
appellation of “ Toll-shop,” as 
shown by this verse of a song 
popular at fairs in the East 
Riding:— 

But if iwer he get out agean. 

And can but raise a frina, 

Oh ! the divel may tak' toll-shop. 

At Beverley town end I 

This “ toll-shop ” is but a varia¬ 
tion of the Scottish “tolbooih.” 
The general term “quod ” to de¬ 
note a prison originates from the 
universities. Quod is really a shor¬ 
tening of quadrangle ; so to be 
quodded is to be within four walls 
{Slang Diet.). 

Motusdansl’entrepont! (sailors’), 
silencel “put a clapper to your 
mug,” or “ mum’s the word.” 

Mou, m. (popular), avoir le — cnfli, 
to be pregnant , or “ lumpy. ” 

Mouchailler(popular and thieves’), 
to scan , 4 4 to stag ; ” to Ieoh at, “ to 
pipe; ** to see. 

J’itre raouchai!!<5 le babillard ., . je n'y 
itre mouchailhS tlouiiere de vain — Le J**~ 
gon de CArgot. 

Mouchard, m. (popular), portrait 
hung in a room; (popular and 
thieves’) — & bees, lamppost, the 
inconvenient luminary beinv com* 
pare 1 to a spy. Mouchard, pro* 
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A la fin du xvii* si&cle, on donna.it encore 
ce nom aux pctits-maitres. qui frequcn- 
taient ies Tuilcrics pour voir an tan t que 
pjur circ vuiit C'cst sur ce fameux th^fitre 
dc^ Tuilcrics, dit un dcrivain de l’<£poque, 
qu'unc beaut-J naii^anto fait sa premiere 
er.» i cc au inonde. BientOt les “mouchars" 
do la grande allde sont en campagne ail 
bruit d’un visage nouveau; chacun court 
en repaiire scs yeux.-~ Michel. 

Moucharde, f. (thieves’), moon , 
“parish lantern, or Oliver.” 

Mais deja la patrarque, 

Au clair de la moucharde, 

Nous reluque de loin. 

Vidocq. 

La — se debine, the moon disap¬ 
pears , 44 Oliver is sleepy.” 

Mouche,/, adj ., and verb (general), 
police, or police officer; detective . 
Compare with the “miicke,” or 
spy, of German cant ; (thieves’) 
(students’) —a miel, can- 
aidate to the Fcole Centrale des 
Art? et Manufactures , a great e?z- 
gineering school. Alluding to the 
bee embroidered in gold on their 
caps. (Popular) Mouche, lad , or 
“snide;” ugly; stupid. C’est 
bon pour qui qu’est —, it is only 
fdfor “ flats.” Mouche, weak, 

II a repani, I'ami soleil. Bravo ! encore 
bien deliile, bien palot, bien “mouche/' 
dirait Gavroche.—klCHEPiN. 

Non, c’est q* j’ me —, ironical 
negative expression meant to be 
strongly affirmative. Synony¬ 
mous of “ non, c’est q’je toussel” 
Vous n’avez rien fait ? Non, c’est 
q’ j‘ me —, you did nothing t oh t 
didn't /, just / 

Voucher (popular), Ie quinquet, to 
hill, "to do "for one ; to strike , 
to give a “ wipe.” 

Alloa , mouche Iui lo quinqnet, ca I'cs- 
nr:, uTcra.—Tit, Gau i 


Mouclier la chandelle, to give 
oneself up to solitary practices ; 
to act according to the principles 
of Malthus with a view of not 
begetting^ children . For further 
explanation. the reader ma) be 
referred to a work entitled The 
Fruits of Philosophy ; — sa chan- 
delle, to die , “ to snufi it.” For 
synonyms see Pipe. Sc — dans 
ses doigts (obsolete), to be clever , 
resolute . Se faire — 1 c quinquet, 
to get one's head punched. (Game¬ 
sters’) Se — , is said of attenda?tts 
who , while pretending to make use 
of their handkerchiefs , purloin a 
coin or iw' from r the gaming¬ 
table. It is said of such an at¬ 
tendant, who on the sly abstracts 
a gold piece from the stakes laid 
out on the table, il s’est “mouche” 
d’un louis. 

Moucheron, m. (popular), inaitcr 
at a wine-shop ; child , or “ kid.” 

Mouches, / pi. (popular), d’hiver, 
snow-flakes. Tuer les —, to 
emit a bad smelly capable of 
killing even flies. Termed also 
tuer les — & quinze pas. (Thea¬ 
trical) Envoyer des coups de pied 
aux —, to lead a disorderly life . 

Mouchettes, /. pi. (popular), 
pocket-hafidkerchief 44 snot linger, 
or wipe.” Termed “ma’am, 
or stook,” by English thieves. 
Des — I equivalent to du flan 1 
des navets ! des nfcfles, cve\, for¬ 
cible expression of refu/al; may 
be rendered by " Don’t you wish 
you may get it 1” or. re. the Ameri¬ 
cans say, “Yes, in a horn.” 

Moucheur de chandelles, m . 
(popular). See Moucher. 

Mouchique, adj. (popular and 
thieves’), base, worthless , bad % 
44 snide.” 



misr/fy 
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C’c'tait un’ tonn* pas mouchique, 
C’ctait un girond touncau, 
T/andcrliquc, l’anderlique, 

I/andcrliqu* dc Landcmcau ! 

Gill. 

Tne English cant has the old 
word “queer,” signifying base, 
roguish, or worthless—the oppo¬ 
site of “rum,” which signified 
good and genuine. ‘‘ Queer, in all 
probability,” says the Slang Die- 
lionary, “is immediately derived 
from the cant language. It has 
been mooted that it came into use 
from a * quxre * (?) being set be¬ 
fore a man’s name; but it is 
more than probal’e that it was 
brought into this country by the 
gipsies from Germany, where 
quer signifies cross , or crooked 
(Thieves’) Etre — a sa section, or 
& la sec, to be \noted as a bad cha - 
. rcuter at the police office of one's 
district . The word “mouchique,” 
says Michel, is derived from 
“ inujik,” a Russian peasant , 
which must have become familiar 
in 1S15 to the inhabitants of the. 
parts of the country invaded by 
the Russians. 

Mouchoir, m. (popular), d’Adam, 
the fingers, used by some people 
a natural handkerchief, 

* forks ; ” — de bceuf, meadow. 
Termed thus on account of oxen 
having their noses in the grass 
when grazing; — de poche, pistol', 
or “pops.” (Familiarand popular) 
Fa ire lc —, to steal pockei-hand- 
kerchief >, “to draw a wipe.” 
Coup de — (obsolete), a box on 
the car, a “ wipe ill the chaps.” 

Voycz lc train qu’a m* fait reur un coup 
de mouchoir que j'lui ai donne.—Pou- 
*>IGNY, 178J. 

(Theatrical) Faire Ie —, to pirate 
a;, other author's productions. 

M Juchouar-godel (Breton cant), 
pistol. 



Moudre (popular), or — un air, to 
ply a street organ. 

Mouf (popular), abbreviation of 
Mouffetard , the name of a street 
almost wholly tenanted by rag¬ 
pickers, and situate in one of the 
lowest quarters of Paris. Quartier 
— mouf, the Quartier Mouffetard. 
La tribu dcs Beni Mouf-raouf, ?h- 
habitants of the Quartier Mouffe¬ 
tard. Champagne —, or Cham¬ 
pagne Mouffetard, a liquid manu¬ 
factured by rag-pickers with rotten 
oranges picked out of the refuse at 
the Halles. The fruit, after being 
washed, is thrown into a cask of 
water and allowed to ferment for 
a few days, after which some 
brown sugar being added, the 
liquid is bottled up, and does 
duty as champagne. It is the 
Cliquot of poor people. 

Moufflant6, adj. (popular), com¬ 
fortably, warmly clad. 

Moufilet, m. (popular), child, or 
“kid;” urchin; apprentice. 

Moufion, m. (popular), pocket- 
handkerchief, “snottiuger, or 
wipe.” 

Moufionner (popular), iqtlozvcues 
nose . (Thieves’) Se — dans le 
son, to be guillotined. Literally 
to blow one's nose in the bran* 
Ati allusion to an executed con¬ 
vict's' head, which falls into a 
basket full > of sawdust. Termed 
also “ eiemuer dans le son, or h 
sac.” See Fauch£. 

Mouget, m. (roughs’^ a swill, or 
“ gorger,” Des pemches & la — v 
fashionable boots, as now wont, 
with pointed tecs and large square 
heels. 

Mouillante, f. (thieves’), cod; 
(popular) soup. 

Mouille, adj. (popular), < i.e —, to 
be drunk, 01 14 tight.” bee Pom- 
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pette. Etre —, to be known in 
one's real character. Alluding 
to cloths which are soaked in 
water to ascertain their quality. 
(Thieves’) Etre —, to be well 
known to the police. 

Mouiller (popular), se —, to drink, 
“ to have something damp,” or as 
the Americans have it, “ to smile, 
to see the man.” The term is 
old. 

Mouiilez-vous r our seicher, ou scichez 
pour mouiller.—R. adklais. 

Also to get slightly intoxicated , or 
“elevated.” (Theatrical) Mouil¬ 
ler or daDS, to receive a royalty 
for a play produced on the stage. 
Se —, to take pains in ones act¬ 
ing. (Thieves’) Se — les pieds, 
to be transported , “to lump the 
lighter, or to be lagged.” 
(Roughs’) En —, to perform some 
extraordinary feat with great ex¬ 
penditure of physical strength. 
Lcs fr6res qui cn mouillent, acro¬ 
bats. (Military) Mouiller, to be 
punished. 

Mouise,/. (thieves’), soup. 

Vous qui n’avez probable ment dans le 
bauge quo la mouise de Tuncb^e Bicftre 
vous devez caancr la p^greunc.—V idocq. 

Moukala, m. (military), rifle. 
From the Arab. 

Mouk£re,ormoucaire, /.(popular), 
ugly woman ; girt of indifferent 
character; (military) mistress. Ma 
—, tuy young “ ’ooman.” Avoir 
sa —, to have won the good graces 
of a fair one, generally a cook 
in the case of an infant!y soldier, 
the cavalry having the monopoly 
of housemaids or ladies’ maids, 
and topers showing a great pen¬ 
chant for nursery-maids. 

Moula-d, m. (popular), ^ .ive 
of moule, dunce , or “ flat.” 


Moule, m. a?:d f. (popular), une 
—j face, b r “mug.” Also a 
dunce , simpleton , or “muff.” 

Foutez-moi la paix! Vous etes une 
couenne et une moule !—G. Courteline, 

Le — & blagues, mouth , or 
“ chaffer.” Literally the humbug- 
box. Un — a boutons, a twenty- 
franc piece. Un — a claques, 
face with impertinent expression 
which invites punishment. Termed 
also — a croquignoles. Un — a 
gaufres, or k pastilles, a face pitted 
with small-pox marks , “crumpet- 
face, or cribbage - face. ” Un 
moule h gaufres is properly a 
waffle-iron. Un — a poupee 
(obsolete), a clumsily-built, awk¬ 
ward man. 

Ah ! ah! ah ! C’;;rand benet! a-t-il un 
air jaunc . . . dis done eh I c’moule & 
pouprfe, qu’ veux-tu fairc de cello pique? 
— R ichc-cn-guculc. 

Un— imerde, behind, “Nancy.” 
For synonyms seeVasistas. Also 

a foul-mouthed person. Un _ 

de gnnt, box on the ear, or “ bang 
in the gills.” Un — de bonnet, 
head, or “canister.” Un — de 
pipe a Gambier, grotesque face, or 
“ knocker face.” Un — k melon, 
humpback, or “lord.” (Mili¬ 
tary) Envoyer chercher le — aux 
guillemets, to send a recruit on a 
fool's errand, to send him to ask 
the sergeant-major for the mould 
for inverted commas, the joke 
being varied by requesting him to 
fetch the key of the drill-ground. 
Corresponds somewhat to sending 
a greenhorn for pigeon’s milk, or 
a pennyworth of stirrup-oit. 

Mouler (familiar and popular), un 
senateur, to ease oneself by facta ta¬ 
li v, * ; to bury a quaker; ” (artists’) 
— une V<fnus, same meaning. 
Artists term “ gazonnar,” the act 
of easing o neself in the fields. Sec 
Mouscailler. 
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Moulin, m. (popular), de la halle 
(obsolete), the pillory, 

Mais pour qu’& l’avcnir tu fass' mieux ton 

devoir, 

Fair, reguiser ta langu’ rur la pierre in- 
fcrnale, 

Et pais j’te f’rons tourner au moulin de la 
halle. 

Amuse nuns <1 la Grecque , 1764 . 

Moulin, hairdressers shop ; — k 
cafe, mitrailleuse. Thus termed 
on account of the revolving 
handle used in firing it off, like 
that of a coffee-mill. Also street 
organ; — i\ merde, slanderer; 
— k vent, the behind. See V asis- 
tas. Concerning the expression 
Le Roux says:— 

Moulin h vent, pour cul, derrifcre. Mou¬ 
lin a vent, parcequ’on donne 1 ’essor h. ses 

vents par cctie ouverture-i.\.— Diet. Co- 

migue. 

(Thieves’) Moulin, receiver's , or 
“fence’s,” house. Termed also 
“maison du meunicr.” Porter du 
gras-double au —, to steal lead and 
take it to a receiver of stolen pro¬ 
perty /, “ to do bluey at the fence.” 
(Police) Passer au — cafe, to 
transportaprostituteto the colonies . 

Moulinnge, m . (popular), prat¬ 
tling, “clack.” 

Moulincr (popular), to talk non¬ 
sense; to prattle. A term spe¬ 
cially used in reference to the fair 
sex, and an allusion to the rapid, 
regular, and monotonous motion 
ol a mill, or to the noise produced 
by the paddles of a water-mill, 
a “ Utile-box ” being termed 
moulin k paroles. 

Mouloir, m. (thieves’), mouthy 
“bone-box, or muns teeth, 
“ivories, or grinders.” 

Moulure,/. (popular), lump of ex - 
crennnt, or “quaker.” Machine 
a m on lures, breech, or “Nancy.” 
Sec Vasistas.” 


Mouniche, f (thieves’), woman's 
privities, “merkin,” according to 
the Slang Dicliotuzry. 

Mounin, m. (thieves’), child, or 
“ kid ; ” apprentice . 

Mounine,/. (thieves’), little girl. 

Mouquette, /. (popular), cocotte, 
or “ poll.” See Gadoue. 

Assez ! Taisez vos bees !... It la porte 

les mouquettes !—P. Mahalin. 

Moure, f (thieves’), pretty face , 
“dimber mug.” 

Mourir (popular), tu t’en ferais — 1 
is expressive of refusal. Literally 
if I gave you what you want you 
would die for joy. See Nfcfles. 

Mouron, m. (popular), ne plus 
avoir de — sur la cage, to be bald , 
or to sport “a bladder of lard.” 
For synonymous expressions see 
Avoir. 

Mouscaille, /. (thieves’), excre¬ 
ment , or, as the Irish say, 
“ quaker.” 

Mouscailler (thieves’), to ease one¬ 
self by evacuation. The synonyms 
are “mousscr,entcrrerson colonel, 
aller faire une ballade k la lunc, 
moulcr un senateur, mouler une 
Venus, gazonner, aller au uumero 
cent, deponer, fogner, flaquer, 
dcrire a unj uif, deposer une pcche, 
poser un pepin, un factionnairc, or 
une scntinclle ; envoycr une de- 
peche k Bismark, flasque-r, tonscr, 
faire corps neuf, deposer une 
m^daille de papier volant, or 
des Pays-Bas" (obsolete), lahe 
dcs cordes, mettre une lettre a la 
poste, faire le grand, faire une 
commission, debourrer sa pipe, 
defalquer, tarter, faire une mou¬ 
lure, aller quolque part, aller a 
scs affaires, aller oil lc rot va k 
pied, tiler, idler chez Jules, ierc hem, 
aller ou le roi n envoie personae, 
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—'Uaquader, fuser, gacher du gros, 
grdipoter, pousser son rond, tiler 
le cable de proue, faire un pru- 
neau, aller au buen-retiro, aller 
voir Bernard, fnire ronfler le bour- 
relet, la chaise percce, or la chairs 
percee.” In the English slang, 
4 * to go to the West Central, to go 
to Mrs. Jones, or to the crapping- 
ken, to the bog-house, to the 
chapel of ease, to Sir Harry; to 
crap, to go to the crapping-case, 
to the coffee-shop, to the crapping 
castle,” and, as the Irish term it, 
41 to bury a quaker.” 

Mouscailleur, m. (popular), sca¬ 
venger employed in emptying cess¬ 
pools , or “ gold-finder.” 

Mousquetaire gris, m. (popular), 
louse , or “ grey-backed ’un.” 

Moussaillon, m. (sailors’), askip- 
boy, or “powder-monkey.” From 
mousse, ship-boy . 

Moussante/(popularand thieves’), 
beer, or “ gatter.” Un pot de —, 
a “shant of gatter.” A curious 
slang street melody, known in 
Seven Dials as Bet the Cooley's 
Daughter , mentions the word 
“ gatter” 

But when I strove my flame to tell, 
Says she, u Come, stow that patter. 

If you’re a cove wot likes a gal, 

Vy don’t you stand some gatter V* 

In course I instantly complied, 

Two brimming quarts of porter, 

With scv’ral goes of gin beside. 
Drain’d Bet the Coatey’s daughter. 

Moussante mouchiquc, bad, fiat 
beer , 44 swipes, or belly ven¬ 
geance.” 

Moussard, in. (thieves’), chestnut 
tree. 

Mousse,/, (popular and thieves’), 
excrement ; v ine. The word is 
old. Villon, a poet of the fifteenth 
century, uses it with the latter 
signification. For quotation see 


Jouer du pouce. (Popular) De 
la —! nonsense! 44 all my eye,” 
or 44 all my eye and Betty Martin.” 
Is also expressive of ironical re¬ 
fusal; 44 yes, in a horn,” as the 
Americans say. 

Moussecailloux, m. (popular), in¬ 
fantry soldier , 44 wobbler, or 

beetle-crusher.” 

Mousseline, f (thieves’), while 
bread , or 44 pannum,” alluding to 
a similarity of colour. Also 
prisoner’s fetters, “darbies.” 

Mousser (popular), to ease oneself 
by evacuation. See Mouscailler. 
Also to be wroth , 44 to have one’s 
monkey up.” Faire — quclqu’un, 
to make one angry by “riling” 
him. 

Mousseric, /. (thieves’), privy, 
“ crapping-ken.” 

Mousseux, adj. (literary), hyper¬ 
bolic. 

Moussue,/. (thieves’), chestnut. 

Moustachu, ra. (familiar), man 

with moustache. 

Moustique, m, (popular), avoir un 
— dans la boite au sel, to be 
“ cracked,” 44 to have a slate off.” 
For synonymous expressions see 
Avoir. 

Mout, adj. (popular), pretty, hand¬ 
some. 

Moutarde,/ (popular), excrement. 
Baril —, the behind. For sy¬ 

nonyms see Vasistas. The ex¬ 
pression is old. 

En It latent, il dit: preuds garde, 

Je vise au baril de moutaidc. 

La Suite du VitgiU trarjesti. 

Moutardier, m. (popular), breech , 
or 44 tochas.” See Vasistas. 

Et en faca 1 Je n‘ai pas besoia de ns- 

nitlcr ton moutardier,—Z ola. 
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Mouton, m. (popular), mattress , or 
‘‘mot cart;” (general) prisoner 
who is set to watch a fellow-prisoner , 
winning his confidence , 
to extract information from 
him t a “ nark.” 

Comir.e tu scras au violon avant lui, il 
uc sc doutera pas que tu es un mouton. — 
ViDOcq. 

Deux sortes de coqucurs sout ii la devo¬ 
tion dc la police : les coqucurs lihres, ct 
les coqucurs detenus autrement dit mou- 
tons.— Mfane ires de Canter. 

Moutonnaille,^ (popular), crowd. 
Sheep will form a crowd. 

Moutonncr (thieves’ and police), 
to play the spy on jdlozv-prisoners. 

Celui qui est mouton court risque d’etre 
as^assind par les compagnons . . . aussi la 
police parvient-elle rarement h ddcider les 
volcurs & moutonncr leurs camaradcs.— 
Canlek. 

Moutrot, m. (thieves’), Prefect of 
police. Le logis du —, the Pre¬ 
fecture de Police . 

Mouvante, f. (thieves’), porridge. 

Mouvement, in. (swindlers’), con¬ 
cierge dans le —, doorkeeper in 
league with a gang of swindlers, 
for a description of wliich see 

Bande noire. 

Mouzu, m. (thieves’), woman's 
la-easts, “ Charlies, or dairies.” 

Muohe, adj . ana tn. (prostitutes’), 
polite, timid young man ; (popu¬ 
lar) excellent, perfect, “bully, or 
ripping.” 

Muette,/ (Saint-Cyr School), drill 
exercise in which cadets purposely 
do net make their muskets ring. 
This is done to annoy any un¬ 
popular instructor. (Thieves’) 
Mucttc, conscience. Avoir une 
puce & la — y to feel a pang of re¬ 
morse. 

Mufe, or muffle, m. and adj. 
(thieves’), mason ; (familiar and 
popular) mean fellow; mean. 


Fon p-ltissicr s’c'tait montrtf asscz mufe 
pour menacer dc la vendre, lorsqu’clie 
I’avait quittc. — Zola, Nana. 

Mufe, scamp, cad\ “ bally 

bounder.” 

Elies restaient gaies, jetant simplement 
un “ sale mufe !” derrierc le dos des mala- 
droits dont lc talon leur arrachait un volant. 
—Zola, Nana. 

Muffle, /. (popular), en avoir une 
vraie — , to be completely Intoxi¬ 
cated. See Pompette. 


Muffeton, muffleton, m. (popu¬ 
lar), young scamp ; mason's ap¬ 
prentice. 


Muffleman (popular), mean fellow 

Mufflerie,/ (popular), contemptible 
action ; behaviour like a cad's. 

Mufle, m. (thieves’), se casser le 
—, to meet with. Termed also 
“ tomber en frirae.” 


Tel cscarpc ou assassin nc commcttra. 
pas un crime un vcndrc-di, ou s il s’c .t cav£ 
Ic mufle devant un ratichon (pretre).— lift- 
moires de Monsieur Claude. 

Mufrerie,yi (popular), disparaging 
epithet; — de sort! curse my 
luck l 


Muitar, f (thieves’), Otre dans la 
—> to be in prison , or “in quod.” 


Mulet, m. (military), marine arid- 
lery man ; (printers’) compos:/or t 
or “donkey.” “ In the days be¬ 
foresteam machinery was inventc J, 
the men who worked at press,” 
says the Slang Dutu,nary, “the 
pressmen, were so dirty and drun¬ 
ken a body that they earned the 
name of pigs. In revenge, and 
for no reason that can be dis¬ 
covered, they christened the com¬ 
positors ‘donkeys.’” (Thieves’) 
Mulct, devil. 


Les meusniers, aussi ont unc mesme 
fa^on dc parlcr que If- couturiers, appe¬ 
lant leur asne le grand Diablc, ct lr .tr sic, 
Raison. Et rapponant leur ferine a crux 
ausquek elle app.irdcnt, si on leur dcinandc 
s’iU en oat pout prins plus quil nc lout cu 




Muraille — Musicien . 



faut f respondent: Le grand Diahlc m’em- 
porte, si j ’cn ay prins que par raison. Mais 
pour tout celn ils disent qu’ils ne desrobcnt 
rien, car on leur donne.— T abourot. 

Muraille (familiar and popular), 
battre la —, to be drunk and to 
reel about , now in the gutter , now 
against the wall . 

Murer (popular), je te vas — ! ril 
knock you down, or Pll double you 
up l SeeVoie. 

LJt il commemp. b m'emlrasser. Ma 
foi, commc pour le verre de vin, il n’y 
avait pas dc rcftis. Il ne me ddplaisait 
pa-, cct horame, Il vouiut mcrac m’habillcr 
avee une chemise de sa femme. Mais vcici 
qu’il me propose des choses que je ne pou- 
•ais acceptor, et qu’il me menace de me 
murer si je dis un mot.—Pc/u? de Paris. 

Muion, m. (thieves’), salt, 

Muronner (thieves’), to salt, 

Muronni&re, /. (thieves’), salt¬ 
cellar, 

Musardinc, f (familiar), name 
given some forty years ago to a 
more than fast girl, or to a girl of 
indifferent character, termed some¬ 
times by English “mashers,” a 
“ blooming tartlet.” 

On dit uue musardine, comme jadis 
oa disait une Iorettc.—-A lberic Second. 

The synonyms corresponding to 
various epochs are :—Under the 
Re tauration ‘‘ femme aimable, ” a 
term of little significance. In 
Louis Philippe’s time, “lorette,” 
on account of the frail ones mostly 
dwelling in the Quarticr Notre 
Dame tie Lorette. Under the 
Third Empire ‘’ chignon dor<$ ” 
(it was then the fashion, as it 
still is, for ouch women to dye their 
hair a bright gold or auburn tint), 
or “ cocodettc,” the feminine of 
“coccxlbs,”youngdondy. Nowa¬ 
days u-equenters of the lioulevardt 
use the term “boudinee,” “bou- 


dine.bdcarre, or pschutteux, ” being 
the latest appellations for the Pari¬ 
sian “ masher.” The term “ mu¬ 
sardinc ” must first have been ap¬ 
plied to fast girls frequenting the 
Bals Musard, attended at t! e time 
by all the “dashing” elements 
of Paris. “In English polite 
society, a fast yowng lady,’ 1 says 
the Slang Dictionary , “is one 
who affects mannish habits, or 
makes herself conspicuous by some 
unfeminine accomplishment, talks 
slang, drives about in London, 
smokes cigarettes, is knowing in 
dogs and horses, &c.” 

Musce, m. (popular), le — des 
claques, the Morgue. 

Musel6, m. (popular), dunce, 
or “ flat good for- noth ing man. 
Alluding to a muzzled dog who 
cannot use his teeth. 

Musette,/ (popular), voice, Cou- 
per la — a quelqu’un, to silenee 
one, “ to clap a stopper on one’s 
mug to cut one's throat, 

Musicien, m. (thieves '), dictionary; 
variety of informer, or ‘ * snitcher: ” 
(familiar) — par intimidation, a 
street melodist who obtains money 
from people desirous of gelling rid 
of him, 

. \ y. retroaussi le r * musiri n par 
intimidation,*' l homme ia clarinette, qui 
s’arrctc devant les cafes du boulevard cn 
fnisant mine dc porter i scs l£vres le Lrc 
de *on instrument. Lea consommntcurs 
(fpouvantes se hutent de lui jeter quJque 
mor.naie afin d'evitcr rimrmonie.—Eue 
Fk^eault, La Vie de Paris. 

It, however, occurs occasionally 
that people annoyed by the har¬ 
monists of the street have their 
revenge whilst getting rid of them 
without having to pay toll, as in 
the case of llir “ musicien par 
intimidation.” One day a French 
artist in London, who every day 
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was almost driven mad by the 
performances of a band of green- 
coated German musicians, hit 
upon the following singular stra¬ 
tagem. Placing himself at the 
window, and facing his tormen¬ 
tors, he applied a lemon to his 
lips. The effect was instantaneous, 
as through a;: association of ideas 
the mouths of the musicians began 
to water to such an extent that, un¬ 
able to proceed with their sym¬ 
phony, theysurrendered the battle¬ 
field to the triumphant artist. 
(Popular) Des musiciens, beans, 
alluding to the wind they gene¬ 
rate in the boweis. (Printers’) 
Des musiciens, large nufnber of 
corrections made on the margin of 
pages ; unskilled compositors who 
are unable to proceed with their 
work . 

Musique,/ (popular), second-hand 
articles / odd pieces of cloth sewn 
together; kixd of penny loaf 


Termed also “flfite.” Also what 
remains in a glass ; (thieves’) in¬ 
forming ; informers . 

La deuxiime clause, que les voleurs dd- 
signent sous 1c noni de musique, cst co:n- 
pos£e dc tous les malfaiteurs qui, apres 
leur arrestation, se mettent cl table (d6- 
aoccent). —C an ler. 

Passer h la — , to be placed in the 
presence of informers for identi¬ 
fication ; (card-sharpers’) swind¬ 
ling at cards. 

Musiquer (card-sharpers’), to mark 
a card with the nail. 

Musser (popular), to smell. 

Mutil6s, m. pi. (military), soldiers 
of the punishment companies i?t 
Africa , who are sent there as a 
penalty for purposely maiming 
themselves in order to escape mili¬ 
tary service. 

Mylord, m. (popular), hackney 
coach 9 “ growler/* 


N 


N ageant, or nageelr, m. (thieves’), 

fish. 

Nageoireo, /. pi. (popular), large 
whiskers in the shape of fins ; arms, 
or “ benders ; ” hands , or “ fins.” 
Un monsieur b —, a prostitute's 
bully , or “ pensioner.” For list 
of synonyms see Poisson. 

Naif, m. (printers’), employer t or 
“lioss.” The expression is scarcely 
used nowadays. 

JLe vieux pre J.er testa seal dans Flai- 
Driz. oric O.out ia juaitre, autrer.LOt dit le 
’‘calf,” vcn.vit de mowrir. — JBaljlac. 

Narquois, or drille, m. (old cant), 


formerly a thievish or vagrant old 

soldier. 

Drilleg ou narquois sont des soldat*. qui 
trucheat la fUinmc sous le bras, ct battent 
en ruine les ei.tiffes ct tous ic-’- creux des 
vergnes . . . ib ont fait banqueroute au 
grand cocrc ct nc vctilent pas «2tro scs sujets 
ni ie reconnoitre. — Le Jargon, de VA rgot. 
Parler — formerly had the signi¬ 
fication of to talk the jargon of 
vagabonds. 

Nase, m . (popular), nose. 

Naser quelqu’un (popular), is 
equivalent to “avoir qjielqu’un 
dans le nez,” to have a strong Jis- 
like for otie t to abominate one. 
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Navarin, m. (thieves’), turnip; 
(popular) scraps of meat from 
butchers 7 stalls retailed at a low 
price to poor people . 

Navet, m. (familiar), hypocrite 
with bland polished manners , a 
kind of Mr. Pecksniff ; fool , dunce, 
or “fiat.” Le champ de navets, 
the cemetery . 

Jc nc sais pas seulcment h. quel endroit 
du champ de navets on a enterr6 le pauvre 
vieux, j'<£tais uu dipGt. — L ouise Michel. 

(Familiar and popular) Avoir du 
jus de — dans les veines, to be 
lacking in energy, to be a “sappy.” 
Lies navets I an ejaculation of re¬ 
fusal. 

Ohd ! les gendarmes, ohd ! des navets ! 
— H. Monniek. 

Also is expressive of incredulity , 
impoi ibility . See N&fies. 

II faut avoir fait trots ans de Conserva¬ 
toire pciir savoir parler . . . alors on sait 
donner aux mots leur valcur ; mais sans 
Cela !. . .—Des navets !— E. Monteil. 

(Artists ) Navets, rounded arms or 
legs showing no muscle . 

Navette, /. (thieves’), pedlar. 

Nazaret, in. (popular), large nose, 
or “conk.” See Morviau. 

Naze, m. (popular and thieves’), 
nose, “smeller, or smelling-cheat.” 
The word is borrowed from the« 
Proven9al. For synonyms see 
Morviau. 

Nazi, m. (popular and thieves’), 
vtnereal disease, “Venus’ curse.” 

Naziboter (popular), to speak 
through the nose. J’ai le miriiton 
bouche, 9a mu fait —, I have a 
cold in the head , that makes me 
speak through my nose. 

Nazicot, m. (popular), small nose . 
See Morviau. 

Nazonant, m. (popular), big nose, 
“conk.” Lee Morviau. 


Nefies,/. pi. (familiar and popular ) 0 
des ~-\ an expression of refusal, 
or ejaculation of incredulity . 

II parait que cctte vierge cst bonne, 
bonne ! — h quoi ?—A tout. Ellc fait des 
miracles superbes.—Des nitles ! — Mon- 

TEIL. 

Kindred expressions are: “Des 
navets 1 De l’anis ! Tu auras de 
I’anis dans une ecope 1 Du flan ! 
Tu t’en ferais mourir ! Tu t’en 
ferais pdter la sous-ventrierc! 
Mon oeil ! Flflte ! Zut 1 Et ta 
soeur ? Des plis I La peau ! 
Peau de noeud ! De la mousse ! 
Du vent! Des c-mblemes ! Des 
vannes 1 D fouilles ! On t’en fri- 
casse !” which might be rendered 
by, “ Walker ! All my eye ! You 
be blowed ! You be hanged! Not 
for Joe 1 How’s your brother 
Job? Don’t you wish you may 
get it?” See., and by the Ameri¬ 
canism, “Yes, in a horn.” 

Neg, m. (popular), au petit croche, 
rag-dealer. Neg, for negociant; —- 
en viande chaude, prostitutes 
bully, or “ pensioner. ,f For the 
list of synonyms sec Poisson. 

N6gociante, f. (familiar), woman 
who keeps a small shop , and who 
pretends to sell gentlemen's gloves 
or perfumery. When the ptir- 
chasci tenders a twenty-franc 
piece for payment, “Do you re¬ 
quire change ? ” the lady asks 
with an inviting smile, the re¬ 
quired change being generally re¬ 
turned “en nature.”' 

N6gresse, f (popular), bottle of 
red wine. 

A lion?, la mire, du piccolo ! et deny n<S- 
grt-scsSk la fois, s’il vou-; plait.—C h. Du¬ 
bois de Gbnnks. 

Une — morte, an empty bottle , 
one which has “ M. T,” on it, 
Le., “ Moll Thompson’s mark.” 
Termed also “ marine.” 

Le tt* de n^qrcssf' mortti gran'littait, 
Un cimrtiim dc bouuillc*.—Z ola. 
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Etouffer, <?reinter une —, or eter- 
nucr sur unc — , to drink a bottle 
cj red zinne, “to crack ” if. Ne- 
gresse, flea. 

9 Uj1 s ’ r .‘ 1 content 1c vieux pmpridtaire, 

1 vicnd ™ Pour toucher son loyer, 

D v° ,r entrant tout’ la paill* par terre 
Et k* m.grcsss h. ses jamb’s sautillcr. 

Parisian Seng. 

Ncgresse, parcel made up in oil- 
skin ; (sailors’) belt. 

Negriot, m. (thieves’), strong box , 
peter ;” casket. 

'Vous .1 vez entendu ma femme et mes 
deux rnomignardes (ft lies) vous bonnirfdire) 

^ am ^ ar and popular), 
e “> r -^ r0 ‘ Termed also 
bambotila, bolte & cirage, bille 
de pot-au-feu, mal blanchi,” and 
in the English cant or slang, “ bit 
o ebony, snowball, lily-white, 
darky, black cuss.” 

Nonets, or n6nais, m. pi. (fami¬ 
liar), woman's breasts , ‘‘ Charlies, 
dairies, or hubbies.” Termed also 
avant-postes, avant-scenes, ni* 

chons, deux ceufs sur le plat • *• 

& r) ~ de veuve > f“ di »z 


Kcp, /-/. (thieves’), rascally Jew 
. c y UHtrr f‘lt diamonds, 

sham j-u-dUry, cr who £ 

J la. a hiyhpnce the cross of an 
order Studded with glass peaks or 
paste diamonds. 


Ne-te-gdne-pas-dans-le-parc m. 

(familiar and popular), short 
jacket. Termed also “ saute-rn- 
barque, pet-end’air, montretout.” 

Net, ad;, (popular), un atelier — 
a workshop tabooed by workmen [ 
who forbid any of their fellows f 0 
accept work there. 

Nettoyage, m. (popular), loss of 
all one s money at a gme, or 



“mucking-out selling of pro* 
perty ; robbing of property. 

Net toy 6, adj. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), given up for dead, “done 
for,” or, as the Americans say, 
a “gonecoon; ” dead , “settled;” 
robbed. Etre —, to have lost all 
one's money at some gam “to 
have blewed it, or to be a muck- 
snipe.” Also to be exhausted , 
done up , or “ gruelled.” La mon- 
naie est nettoyee, the money is 
gone, spent. 

, De la jolie fripouille, les ouvriers ! Tou- 
jours cn noce Se fichaut de l’ouvrage, vous 
lSchant au beau milieu U’unc comniande, 
reparai. :mt quand leur monnaic est net- 
toyde.—Z ola. 

Nettoyer (familiar and popular), 
to sell; to rob; to clean out at 
some game , * * to muck out ; ” to 
kilty “to do ” Jor one. Se faire 
— , to be killed. (Thieves’) Net- 
toycr un bocart, to break into a 
house and strip it of all its vain - 
aldesy “ to do a crib,” or to do a 
“ken-crack-lay.” Nettoyer, to 
apprehendy “to smug.” 

Nez, m. (familiar and popular), 

disappointed look. 

Plus de part* de gateaux ! D&llatfcVoir 
to nez de Hoche.—Z ola. 

Trundle dans le —, to reprimand\ 
“ t > rive a wigging.” Un — en 
pied de maruiilc, short nose with 
a thick end. Un — oil ii pleut 
dedans, tumed-uf r v, or :, pr; 
nose.’’ Nez passe A. l’cncaustique, 
nose udneh shows a partiality for 
potations on its owner's party or 
“copper nose.” Avoir 1 c — sale, 
to be drunk t or “tight.” See 
Pompette. Avoir nuelqu’un 
dans le —, to entertain feeiwgs of 
dislike towards one. Faire son 
—, to make a w>y facCy to look 
“glum.” 

On se mouillm encore d’une tourofe g<£nd- 
ra!e ; puis on alia & la Puce <;ui reni/U, un 
l tit ouusingvt cu il y uvait t lillard. 

Le chapdier fit un in?tant sen uex, parcc 
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Nez-dc-chien — Nid. 


Jx urrs makon pas tr^s propre. Le 
Kfg y valait un franc Is litre.—Z ola, 
'xsimtmoir 

Avoir le — creux, to be cunning, 
“to be fly to wot’s wot;’* to 
possess perspicacity . 


Nibe (thieves’), hold your tong 
“ mum your clubber enough . 


Oh ! elle avait le nez creux, elle savait 
dcja comment cela devait tourner.—Z ola. 

Mettre son — dans le bleu, or 
se piquer le — , to get drunk . See 
Pompette. 

Liu se piqunit le nez proprement, sans 
qu’on s’en aper^Cit. . . . Le zingueur au con- 
traire, devenrut d^goQtant, ne pouvait plus 
boire sanb sc mettre dans un ctat ignoble.— 
Zola, V Assommoir. 

Nez de pompettes formerly meant 
drunkard's nose , like that of an 
“Admiral of the Red,” with 
“ g*og blossoms.” 

Nez-de-chien, m. (popular), mix¬ 
ture of beer and brandy . Avoir 
le —, to be drunk . See Pom¬ 
pette. 

Niais, ///. (thieves’), thief who re¬ 
pents, or who has qualms of con¬ 
science. 

Nias, m. (thieves’), me, “my nibs;” 
in Italian cant, “monarco, ormia 
madre.” C’est pas pour mon —, 
that's not for me. 

Nib, nibergue, niberte (thieves’ 
and cads’), no; not; — de braise, 
no money. £a fait — dans mes 
blots, that does not suit me, that's 
not my game ; — du flanche! leave 
offl “stow faking!” Nib du 
flanche, le goose t’exhibe, leave 
off, the man is looking at you. In 
other terms, “stow it, the gor- 
ger’s leary.” Nib de tous les 
iLmches ! S’ils tc font la jactance, 
n’entrave pas dans Ieurs vannes, 
ne norgue pas. Keep dark about 
all our jobs; if they try to pump 
you , don't allow yourself to be 
taken in, do not confess. Nib au 
true, or — du true, hold your 
tongue about anyjob, “ keep dark. ” 


Niber (thieves’), to see , “ to pipe;” 
to look , “to dick.” Nibe la 

gonzesse, look at the girl, or 
“nark the titter.” Le rousse te 
nibe, the policeman is looking at 
you, “ the bulky is dicking.” 

Nibergue (thieves’), nothing, 

“ nix.” 

Est-ce que tu coupes dans les reves, toi ? 
Quoiqu’ca peut fairedes reves? nibergue! 
(rien).—V idocq. 

Niberte (thieves’), nothing, “nix.” 

# J'avais balance le bogue que j’avais four- 
line ct je ne litrais que niberte en valades. 
—Vidocq. (/ had threw;: away the irateh 
•which I had stolen , and I had nothing in 
my pockets.) 

Nicdouille, m. (popular), dunce. 
“ dunderhead.” 

Niche, /. (roughs’), house; home. 
Rappliquer a la —, to go home. 

Quand qu’ all’ rappliqu’ h la niche, 

Et qu’ nous somnics poivr< 

Gare au bataillcu d’la guiche, 

C’est nous qu'est les dos. 

Richbpin, Chanson dcs Gucux. 

A c’te — 1 go home! 

Nichons, m. pi. (familiar), bosoms, 
or “ Charlies.” 

Nana ne fourrait plus dc boules de papier 
dans son corsage. Des nichcns lui Ctaiu.t 
venus. —Z ola. 

Nid, m. (popular), h poussi&re, the 
navel. Un pante sans — a pous- 
siere, Adam. According to a 
quotation in Mr. O. Davies* Sup¬ 
plementary English Glossary, the 
navel being only of use to attract 
the aliment in utero materno, and 
Adam having no mother, he had 
no use of a uavel, and therefore 
it is not to be concei ved he had 
any. Un — h punaises, a room 
in a lodging-house, where the bed 
is generally a mere “bug-walk.*’ 
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de noirs, priests' semi¬ 
nary , alluding to their black vest¬ 
ments. 


Niere, or niert, m. (thieves’), in¬ 
dividual, “cove, bloke, or cull.” 
The Americans say “ cuss.” 

C’c^t le moment il n'y a pas un niert 
dans la trime.— V idocq. ( It's put the time 
when there's nobody on the rocut.) 

Niere, accomplice , or “ stallsman.” 
Manger son —, to inform against 
an accomplice , “to turn rusty and 
split,” or “to turn snitch.” 
Cromper son — , to save one's 
accomplice . Un — & la manque, 
accomplice not to be trusted. Un 
bon — , a good fellow, or “ben 
core.” Mon —, I, me, “my 
nibs.” Termed also mon — bo- 
bechon. Un —, a clumsy fellow . 

Nif, or nib (thieves’), nothing, 
“nix;” no . Termed “ack” at 
Christ’s Hospital or Blue Coat 
School. 


Nifer (thieves’), to cease, “to stash, 
to stow, or to cheese.” 

Nigaudinoc, m. (popular), simple- 
minded fellow, or “ flat.” 


Nikol (Breton cant), meat. 


N ingle, /. 
“mot.” 


(literary), gay girl, 
See Gadoue. 
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Niorte, f (thieves’), flesh, or 
“ carnish.” 

Nippe-mal, m. (popular), badly- 
dressed man. 

Nique, /. (thieves’), ctre — de 
meche, to have no share in some 
evil deed. 

Elle est nique de meche (sans aucune 
complicity), rdpondit l’amant de la Biffe.— 
Balzac. 

Niquedoule, m. (thieves’), dunce, 
or “go-along.” 

Ah ! ah ! dit l’Frisy, te v’la morte I 
Et l’grand niqu’doul’ s’mit h pteurer. 

RiCHEPIN. 

Nisco, or nix (popular), nothing, 
“nix ; ” no such thing. 

Et moi 1 je m’en irais bredouille ? Nisco ! 
ma biche.—P. Mahalin. 

Nisco braisicoto, no money, no 
“tin.” 

Nisette,/. (thieves’), olive. 

Niveau, m. (popular), ne pas 
trouver son —, to be drunk, or 
“snuffy.” See Pompette. 

Nivet, m. (old cant), hemp. 

Nivett z,f (old cant), hemp-field. 
Nix. See Nisco. 

Noble Strangle, f (literary), 

five-franc piece. 


Niolle, or gniole, m. and adj. 
(popular and thieves’), dunce, or 
“ flat foolish. 

Vous comprencz que je n’^tais pas si 
niolle (bCte) de cornier mon cer.’rc (nom) 
pour me faire nettoyer par vos rousses (ar- 
rCter par vos agents).— Can lee. 

Niolle, old hat. 

Niolle ur, m. (popular), dealer in 
old hats. 

Niort, m. (thieves’), name of a 
town. Aller, or battle a —, to 
deny one's cuilt. A play on the 
above name, and nier, to deny. 


Nobrer, or nobler (thieves’), to 
recogtiise . Nous sommes nobles 
et files, we are recognized an l fol¬ 
lowed. 

Noc ,m. (popular), blockhead, “cab¬ 
bage-head.” 

Noce, f. (popular), de batons de 
chaise, grandjollification , or “flare 
up.” Also a fight between a 
married couple. Faire la —, to 
lead a gay life ; to hold revels. 

Nocer. See Faire la noce; (popu¬ 
lar) — en P£re Pcinard, to indulge 
in solitary revels , 




Nocerie — Noix. 
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ocerie, f. 

** boozing.” 


(popular), revels. 


Noceur, //;. (popular), one who leads 
a gay life , a sort of 4 4 jolly dog. ” 

Noceuse, f (popular), woman of 
questionable character who shows a 
partiality for good cheer. 


La chambre noire, a council - 
chamber where Napoleon II/. re¬ 
ceived his agents and former secret 
plans. 

Ce fut dans ce cabinet secret que furent 
rcsolus la mort de Kelch ct l’enlevenent 
secret dcs premiers fomentateur^ «'u com- 
plot de l’Opera-Coraique .—Mima ires de 
Monsieur Claude. 


Nocber (popular), to ring. Noche 
La retentissante, ring the bell , or 
“jerk the tinkler.” 

Noctambule, m. (familiar), one 
fond of roving about on the Boule¬ 
vards at night. 

Noctambuler (familiar), to sit up , 
or rove about at flight, “ to be on 
the tiles.” 

Noc.ambulisme, m. (familiar), 
raz ing about at flight. 

N ceud, m. (popular), see Flageolet. 
Mon —! an ejaculation of con¬ 
tempt or refusal. Filer son —, to 
go auay, “to slope;” to run 
away, 44 to cut the cable and run 
before the wind,” in the language 
of English sailors. Peau de —, 
see Peau. 

Nogue, f (roughs’), night , or 
44 darkmans.” 


Bande noire, a gang of szuindlers. 
See Bande. The Echo de Paris, 
August, iS86, mentions a gang of 
this description which formed a 
vast association and victimized 
wine merchants in all parts of the 
country :— 

Les assocics se divisaient cn quatre cate¬ 
gories : i -* “ Lcs Tnisans; " a 0 Lcs Cour¬ 
tiers a la mode;' 3 0 “ Les Concierges 
dans lc mouvement;" 4 0 “ Les Fusilleurs.” 
Lcs “ Courtiers h. la mode” etnient de., :'n- 
di vidus qui avaient r<£ussi i sc faire a^rder 
commc reprdsentants par dcs maisons de 
gros. Les “ Faisans," par rinicrmddinire 
des “courtiers,” et avec la complaisance dcs 
“concierges dans lcmouvcmcnt.’ , sefaisaient 
faire dcs envois de piiices dc vins so it cn 
gare, soit h domicile. Les “ Funillcurs " 
achetaient cos pieces de vin a vil j e t les 
revendaieut anssi cher que possible. 

(Saint-Cyr School) Une noire fon- 
taine, an inkstand. 

Noisette, f. (popular), avoir un 
asticot dans la — , to be ‘"cracked.’* 
For synonyms see Avoir. 

Noix,y. (popular), escailleuxde — 
(obsolete), slow man. ‘‘slow¬ 
coach.” 

Et Dieu, quelz escailleux de noix, 

Qui venez cy de tous cotter, 

Ou, par la foy que je voua doys, 

D’unc grossc pclle de boy* 

Vos trjuz de cul ccront scllez. 

Farce none die. 

Une coquiile de —, a very small 
glass. (Military) Gaulcr ties —, to 
fence badly . An allusion to a man 
knocking down walnuts from a 
tree with a rod. 

A «.c compte*l\ cm ne doit pa-> faire de 
grands p cn c^crimeT—Eh! ju-’ *- 

ment ... on a beau tire cavalier i:t avoir 
toujours le b. !ic:*l au cOld ... on b.uljottc 
. . . ou gaulc dcs nuix. — Dvaois uu 

Gennes. 


Noir, m. and adj. (popular), coffee; 
— de peau de negre, miserable 
man , an assistant of rag-pickers. 
Du —, lead, or 44 bluey.” Un — 
de trois ronds sans cognc, a three- 
halfpenny cup of coffee without 
brandy. Pierre noire, slate. Un 
petit perc —, a tankard of wine. 
(Familiar) Le cabinet —, an office 
in which the letters of persons sus¬ 
pected oj being hostile to thegoz>eru¬ 
men t were opened previous to their 
being forwarded by the post office . 

L-; i.d i tt noir, mpprtml en 1830, fut 
r£tal:! p.tr le ifnni tie de*, affaires ctran- 
geres. I- i;<;r'cral S^bastirmi.. , . Le cabinet 
noir n'cxkuit plunde norn sous 1‘Empire ; 
i! cri’.te • !•: f:.»t aux Tuil erics. MC^uires 
dc McKKisur LUudt. 
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Nom, m. (theatrical), actor of note, 
“ star.” 

Bourpoin prennit dis £!>ves du Coii- 

serv.ituirc pour accompa^ner son “com,* 

quelqucfoL aussi dcs cabotins Je province. 

— K . Montkil. 

(Popular) Un — de Dieu, dis¬ 
paraging epithet , the equivalent 
being, in English slang, “bally 
fellow.” 

} I/homme de chambre, au cafe ! Dort- 

t J y rusez cc nom de Dieu-lJi!—G. Courte- 

L1NB. 

Nombril (card-players*), de reli- 
gieuse, the ace of cards, or “ pig*s 
eye.** (Thieves’) Nombril, noon, 

Nonnant, ///., : onnante, /. 

(thieves’), friend. 

Nonne, f (thieves*), abettor of a 
pickpocket. The accomplices press 
round the victim during the thief’s 
operations. The proceeds of the 
robbery pass at once into the 
hands of one of the “nonnes,” 
called “coqueur,” or 41 bob,” in 
English cant. Faire — , to form 
a small crowd in the street so as 
to attract idlers, and thus to 
facilitate a pickpocket's operations. 
Those who thus aid a confederate 
are termed “jollies” in the 
English slang. 

Nonneur, m. (thieves’), accomplice. 
Termed by English thieves 
“ stallsman, or Philiper.” The 
“ Philiper ” stands by and looks 
out for the police while the others 
commit a robbery, and calls out 
“ Philip!” when anyone ap¬ 
proaches. According to Vidocq, 
there is a variety of “nonneurs " 
who are merely in the service of 
other thieves. Their functions 
are to watch, to hustle the intended 
victim, and to make off with the 
valuables handed to them by their 
principal. The “nonneur** is 
not always rewarded by a share in 
the proceeds of the robbery j he 


generally receives wages for the 
day proportionate to the profit.-, 
obtained in the “ business.” 
Manger sur ses nonneurs, to in¬ 
form against ends accomplices , “to 
blow the gaff, or to turn snitch.” 

Le quart d’ceil Iui jabntte 
Marine sur tes nonneurs, 

Lui tire une carottc, 

Lui montant la couleur. 

Vidocq, Mtmoires. 

Norguer (thieves’ and cads’), to own 
to a crime ; to confess. Si le 
curieux te fait la jactance n’entrave 
pas, ne norgue pas, If the judge 
examines you, do not fall into the 
snare, do not confess . 

Nosigues, ornousailles (thieves’), 
we, ourselves . 

Notaire, m. (popular), bar of d ink- 
ing-shop ; landlord of dri k k ng - 
shop , 41 boss of lushing-crib ; ” 

tradesman who allows credit . 

Note,/ (dandies’), etre dans la—, 
to be well up in events of the day ; 
do be a man of the 4 4 period. ” 

Noter (Breton cadgers’), night. 

Notre, tn. (thieves’), accomplice, or 
44 stallsman ; ” 44 one of our mob.” 

Nouet (Breton cant), dead drunk. 

Noueur, m. (thieves’), accor. x lice, 
nr 44 stallsman.” 

Noujon, m. (thieves’),/^. 

Noune, or nonne, m. (thieves’). 
accomplice who follos.es in the irate 
of a pickpocket and receives ltic 
stolen property, 4 4 bob. ” 

Nourrice, / (thieves’), female who 
purchases stolen property , or 
44 fence.” (Familiar and popular) 
Et les mois de — (ironical), and 
the rest. Cette dame a trente ans. 
Et les mois de nourrice 1 This 
lady is thirty years old. And ihs 
rest! Un depucelcur de nournct.. 
a simpleton, a 44 duffer;” a silly 
Lovelace. 
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murder. 


Nourrir une affaire, e’est I’avoir en per¬ 
spective, en attendant le moment propicc 
pour l’ex^cution.—V idocq. 

Nourrir un pouparcl, or un pou- 
pon, synonymous of “ nourrir une 
affaire.” 

Chacun donnait dix-huit ans h ce garqon 
qui devait avoir nourri ce poupon (com¬ 
plete, prtpar«£ ce crime) pendant un mois. 

— Baa.zac. 

Nourrisseur, m. (popular), eating* 
house keeper, or “boss of a grub- 
bing-crib ; ” ( thieves’) thief zuho 
a long time beforehand makes every 
preparation -with the view of com¬ 
mitting a robbery or crime . 

Les nourrisscurs prdmeditent leurs coups 
de longue main, et ne sc iiasardcnt pas h 
cucillir !a poire avant qu’elle nc soit mQre. 
—Vidocq. 

N ourr i sseu r, housebrea her who 
devotes his attentions to houses or 
apartments whose tenants are azuay 
on a journey, such houses being 
termed “ dead ’uns ” by English 
“ busters.” 

Nousailles, or nouzailles 

(thieves’), we, ourselves. 

Je crois que nous avons etc donnas par 
le ch$ne qui s est esgar^ de chez nouzailles 
avec mes frusquins. —Vidocq. (/ think we 
have been informed against by the man 

- h ■> r.in away from our peace with my 
nodus.) 

Nouveau jeu, m. (literary), new 
model; new fashion. 

Nouveaut6,/. (prostitutes’), faire 
sa —, is to take to a fresh “ beat,” 

Nouvelle,/. and adj. (familiar), k la 
main, short newspaper paragraph 
cotitdining some more or less witty 
aphorism or joke, “ tit-bit; ” — 
touche, the “coming” people. 
La —, the penal settlement of New 
Ca r 'donia . Passer a la —, to be 
transported, “to lump the r -h ter,” 


or “to serve Her Majesty for 
nothing.” (Military) Faire une 
descente sur de nouvelles cotes, a 
jeu de mots which has reference 
to the searching by imprisoned 
soldiers on the person of a comrade 
whose first visit it is to the cell, in 
order to get possession of any money 
he may have secreted about him. 

II me semble que 9a sent la chair fralche 
par ici.—Moi de m<;inc ; et il in’est avis 
que nousallonsavoir a faireunc “descente 
sur de nouvelles cdtes. ”—Ch a kles Du bo j s 
DE Gennes, Le Troupier tel quit at J 
cheval. 

Novembre 33, m. (military), officer 
or non-commissioned officer zuho 
strictly adlu es to military regula¬ 
tions ; also a siezo which contains 
all kinds of condiments. 

Noyau, m. (military), recruit, 
“ Johnny raw.” In the slang of 
the workshop or prison, a new- 
comer. (Popular) Avoirdusnoyaux, 
to have money, or “ tin. ” 
Nozigue (thieves’), us. 

T'as done taffe de nozigue?—V idocq. 
{Arcyou then afraid of ml) 

Nuit,/. (journalists’), bourgeois de 
—, police officers, or detectivein 
plain clothes. 

Mon ami d’Hervilly appellc ces scrgcr.tr. 
de ville deguites des “ bourgeois de nuit;*’ 
l'cxpression est juste et comique.—F Rancis 
Enne. 

Num^ro, m. (familiar and popular), 
onze, legs, or “Shanks’s mare.” 
Prendre la voiture, or lc train 
onze, to zualk; termed facetiously 
“pedibuscumjambis.” Etred’un 
bon —, to be grotesque or dull. 
Gros —, brothel, “flash drum, 
academy, or nanny-shop. ” Thus 
called on account of the number 
of large dimensions placed over 
the front door of such establish¬ 
ments ; recognizable also by their 
whitewashed window-panes. Le 
— cent, the IV.C., or “Mrs. 
Jones.” A play on the word sent. 
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Numero sept, rag-picker's hook . 
Je connais ton — (threateningly), 
I know -'hoyou are! This latter 
ejaculation seems to be an awful 
threat in the mouths of English 
cads. Je retiens ton — (threaten¬ 
ing'), I'll not forget you I Une 
fille a — , explained by quotation. 


T1 y a trois classes de prostitutes : 10 les 
fi cs i numero ou lies dc bordel; a° les 
titles en carte ou fillcs isolc'es ; 30 i es fdles 
jnsounuses ou filles ciandestines. — L£o 
taxil. 


(Cocottes’) Le — un, he who keeps 
a girl. 

Q* l’amnnt d’Araanda! . . . Oui I Ah! 
nuus, tu sais, chiri, e’est pas son numero 
un.—G ruvin. 

Num6rot6, adj. (familiar), char—, 
caby “shoful, rattler, or growler. ” 

Et sautant dans un char num£rol6 vous 
v ms tenez conduire chez cKe.—p. Ma- 

HALIN. 


Numdrote tes os (popular), get 
ready for a good thrashing , or 77/ 
break every bone in your body , 
words generally uttered previous 
to a set to. Varied also by the 
amiable invitation, “ Viens que je 
te mange le nez 1 ” 


Ln rigolade tournait aux querclles ct 
aux coups. Un grand diable dcpenailM 
gueulait: Jo vas te ddmolir, numerous 

tes o& l —-Zola. 1 


Nymphe,/. (common), girl of in¬ 
different character ; — de Guindc, 
negressy a female “ bit o* ebony ; ” 
— Verte, absinthe , the beverage 
being green. 

N’y pas couper (military), r to be 
coffined in the guard-room or cells , 
“ to be roosted.” Literally to be 
prevented from shirking one's 
duties , or deceiving one's superiors. 

Ah ! tu es garde de nuit, fit-il ; eh bicn, 
attends, mon vieux, tu n’vas pas y couper ! 
— Quoi, y couper? hurla le malheurcux. 
Mais l’autre jficumait de colerc. 11 beu- 
glait. . . Laisse faire, va, je vasl’direau 
major, ct tu n’y coupcras pas de tes quinze 
jours de boite !—G. Courtei.ine. 

Also to be prevented from taking 
advantage of others , cf“ taking a 
rise out of them.” Vous n’y 
couperez pas, I'll stop your “ little 
game.” 

Ah ! hurla-t-il alors, vous faites de 1 ’cs- 
prit ! Eh bicn, mon petit ami, allez vous 
rliabiller, je vous fiche rnon billet que vous 
n’y couperez pas.—G. Courtrlink. 

N’y pas couper de cinq ans de 
biribi, not to escape five years' ser¬ 
vice in the “ Comfagnies de disci¬ 
pline f or punishment companies 
in Africa. 

Vous avez beau fitre de la das^e, aller, 
veu i n’y couperez pasde cinq sot dc biribi. 
—G. Court*;line. 


O 


Obiliscal, or obdlisqual, adj. 
(common), splendid; wonderful, 
marvellous , “crushing.” 

SpleDdidc, aveuglant, obdi&qual ! Un 
“ft pour ia neophyte.—P. MahaUH. 

Ol^aervasae, f. (populffr), remark. 
For observation. 


Obusier, m . (military), the behind. 

Occase,/. (general), opportunity. 

En ce has monde, ilnc fr. .t ]:• maisperdre 
une occase de s'amuser.—E. Montl il. 

"Mere d’—, pretended mother . 
(Popular) CEil d’—, glar eye 
(Thieves’) Cliasse d*—, glass eye. 
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ccasion,/ (thieves 7 ), candh-stick. 


Occir (familiar), used jocularly, to 
kill, “ to put one out of his misery.” 


Occuper (thieves’), s’—de politique, 
to extort money from persons by 
threats of disclosures. 

Les hommes qui se livrent au genre d’cs- 
croquerie dit chantage et qui dans leur 
arr;ot. pfetcndcnts’occupcrdepolitique. . . 
spoiu'uit sur les habitudes vicieuses de 
certains individus, pour les attirer, par 
Vapp de ^ eurs passions secretes, dans des 
ie., :s ou ils rangonnent sans peine leur 
nnlcure faibles.se.—T ardiei*, Etude M6- 
dtco-UgaU sur les attentats aux 7r.0eu.rs. 

Oches, or loches,/. pi. (popular), 
cars, “ wattles, or lugs.” 

Ocrea3, m . pi. (Saint-Cyr cadets’), 
shoes. 

Oculaire astronomique, in. (bil¬ 
liard players’), two balls touching 
one another, or “kissing.” 

Odeur de gousset, f. (obsolete), 
money. 

fait d'bons lurons qui ont I’odcur du 
gnnsset chenun.. i t iorto. Falloit lc . >;ruger 
d’ia bon no fau^usc.— Amuscmers d la 
Grecque, 1764. 

CEil, m. (familiar and popular), 
americain, sharp eye. 

Tu vois clair, ma vicille !—Oh » on a de 
I - eil.—LVril americain ! Quand on a fan la 
campagne d'Afrique !—-E. Monteil, 

Taper dans 1 *—, to take one's 
fancy. CEil horde d’anchois, in¬ 
flamed eye; — de boeuf, five franc 
piece ; — de verre, eye-glass ; — 
d’occasc. See Occase. CLil cn 
dedans is used to express the 
dull , lark-lustre expression of a 
drunkard's eye. 

I’ris d’a taint he— bclon sa Icmnble habi- 
tnd»i—Hnrlurct presiumt la ccreun ntc cu 
ta pudi'd dv (..ipitairio commandant, les 
poipnciA enfouis daiH lea pecho', J’ueil cn 
dcuans.—G. CouR'ianiNS. 

Hoil en tirelirc, eye with amorous 
expression; — mnrecageux, eye 
with killing expression; — qui 


dit zut, or merde,*a l’autre, squint¬ 
ing eyv, “ swivel-eye.” A 1 * —, 
gratis . 

L’abbe R. . . . qui s’ycvnnait, tiaite un 
peu les enfnntscommesa protegee Annette ; 
il les exploits* ils travnillcnt “k 1'oeil” 
pour un salairc au moins insmnifiant ct 
pour une becquetdc de fayots, at • mnpagnes 
dhosties dc umps en temps.—F rancis 
Ehne, Le Radical. 

Avoir 1 ’—, to have credit , “ tick, 
jawbone, or day.” Faire V —, to 

allow credit. Crever un _ a 

quelqu’un, to refuse one credit , to 
refuse him “ready gilt tic’ ; ” to 
give one a kick behind, “ to toe 
one’s bum,” or “ to land a kick.” 
L’— est rrev^, no more credit. 
The following announcement is 
sometimes to be read on shop 
windows : “Credit est mort; les 
mauvais debiteurs lui ont crev^ 
l’oeil,” which might be rendered 
by “ touch pot, touch penny.” 

“Wc know the custom of such houses,” 
conu es he. * *tis touch pot, touch penny * 
—Graves, spiritual Quixote. 

Ouvrir 1 ’— de 20 francs, de 30 
francs, &c., to give credit for 20 
francs, 6-v. Avoir de 1*—, or du 
chien, to have elegance, to be“ tsing- 
tsing, ” Faire de F— i unc femme, 
to court a woman . Mon — ! is ex¬ 
pressive of refusal; may lx* ren¬ 
dered by “don’t you wish you 
may get it 1” or the Americanism, 
“yes, in a born.” See N&fles. 
Avoir del*—, du cheYcu, et de la 
dent is said of a woman who has 
preserved her good looks. S c me 11 re 
ledoigt dans 1*—, to be mistaken. 
SVn battre 1 ’-*-, not to care a 
straw , a “ hang.” Un tape & V —, 
a one-eyed man. or a “. even-sided 
animal,” as “he has an inside, 
outside, left side, right side, 
foreside, backside, ar i blind 
side.” Taper dans 1 *— k qud- 
qu’un, to /..’cwc one, to sn.t one. 
Taper dc V to deep, “to 
have a dose of balmy.” Tortillcr, 
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cr toumer de l’-—, to die , “to 
kick the bucket” Avoir un —■ 
au beurre noir, to have a black eye, 
or eyes in “ half-mourning.” 

Mr is il aper^ut Bibi-ta-Grillade, qui Hsait 
cgalement 1 afnehe. Bibi avail un ceil au 
t-:urre noir, quelque couti de poing attrapd 
la veillc.— Zola, L'Auommoir. 

Des yeux au beurre noir, black 
eyes, “in mourning.” The pos¬ 
sessor of these is said in pugilistic 
slang to have his * ‘ peepers 
painted,” or to have his “glaziers 
darkened.” 

CEillets, m. pi. (popular), eyes, 
** top lights, or peepers.” Cligner 
des —, to wink. 

CEuf, m. (popular), head, or “nut.” 
Casser son —, to have a mis¬ 
carriage. Un — sur le plat, 
twenty-five francs (a silver five- 
franc piece and a twenty franc 
gold coin). Des oeufs sur le plat, 
black eyes , or “eyes in mourning.” 
Also small breasts. 

N’allet pas m’dire qu’unc femme qui n'a 
u'deux oeufs sur le plat poses sur la place 
‘arnies, peut avoir une fluxion vraiscm- 
blal-lc ti vi'.o personae avantag<*c cornmc la 
conunaiulante? — Charles Lekov, Le 
Colonel Kamo Hot. 

Olheier, m. (popular), wo rking con- 
fccttoner; assistant uniter at a 
cafl; (gamesteis') — <le tango, or 
de topo, cheat, “tame cheater, or 
hawk.” A play on the words 
“ carte topograpnique(thieves’) 
— de la maniclc, swindler; (mili¬ 
tary) — de gutfrite, a private 
soldier ; — payeur, comrade who 
treats the company to drink . 

Officicux, m. (familiar), man-ser¬ 
vant. 

Ogre, m. (popular), wholesale rag- 
dealer. f ormerly one who kept 
an office for providing substitutes 
fi>r (ho y who, haring d' cswn a bad 
ivntbcr at the con sen 1 tt, had 
to save in the army; usurer; 


(thieves’) receiver of stolen pro¬ 
perty, or “fence; landlord of a 
wine-shop frequented by thieves , 
or “boas of cr. .-,s-crib (printers’) 
compositor who works by the day. 

Ogresse, f. (thieves’), proprietress 
of a wine-shop frequented by 
thieves, or “ cross-crib proprie¬ 
tress of a brothel. 

Oie, f. (familiar), la petite — (ob¬ 
solete), preliminary caresses, 
better explained by quotation. 

Co sont les petites faveurs qu’accordcnt 
les femmes h. leurs araants, comme nctits 
baisers tendres, attouchements el auires 
badineries, qui conduiscnt inscnsiblcmeut 

( )lus loin. La petite oic, cost proprement 
es preludes de l’amour.— Le Roux, Viet. 
Comique. 

Oignes, m. pi. (popular), aux 
peiits —, excellently , in first-rate 
stylo. For aux peiits oignons. 

Oignon. m. (popular), money , or 
“ blunt.” For synonyms see Qui- 
bus. It has been said that the 
term “blunt ” is from the French 
“ blond,” sandy or golden colour, 
and that a parallel may be found 
in brown or browns, the slang for 
halfpence. This etymology, it has 
been said again, may be correct, 
as it is borne out by the 
of sin e don*- ; blonquilio, 

for instance, is a word used in 
Morocco and southern Spain for 
a small Moorish coin. Tnc “os- 
per” (amrfjvv) of Cot lantiu y le 
is called by the Turks aktheh, 
t.e., little white. It seems to me 
more probable, however, that 
the word is derived from blanc, 
an old French coin, or from the 
nature of the coin itself, which Ins 
a blunt circular edge. Arranger 
aux peats oignons, to scold . ehe- 
mently , ** to bully-rag.” Ch vine 
d’oignons, ten of eard\. Champ 
d’oignons, sve Champ. II y a 
de 1*—, there is much groaning 
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arid gnashing of teeth . An allu¬ 
sion to the tears brought to the 
eyes by the proximity of onions. 
Peler des oignons, to scold , “ to 
give a wigging.” (Familiar and 
popular) Faire quclque chose aux 
petits oignons, to do something ex¬ 
cellently) in first-rate style. 

Vous savez, elle est cocusse votre chanson, 
e: vous. I’avez dctaillee . . . aux petits 
oignons !—E. Monteil. 

Un —, a large watch , turnip.” 

Oiseau, m. (popular), faire 1*—, to 
play the fool. Aux oiseaux, very 
fine , or very good , excellent , per¬ 
fect , “out-and-out, first-class.” 

Ca m’ paroft bien tap<5, “aux oiseaux/* 
triamztlle. 1'ourrcz un peu la main sous 
l’cn.peigne pour voir tout Tfini dTouvrazi. 
—Saint-Fikmin, Le Galant Savetier. 

The origin of this expression 
comes, no doubt, from certain 
bindings in fashion in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, which bore birds 
in the corners. People would 
spy then, unereliure aux oiseaux. 
Se donner des noms d* —, is said 
ironically of gushing lovers who 
give one another pond appella¬ 
tions. Oiseau de cage, prisoner^ 
“ canary— fatal, crow. The ex¬ 
pression reminds one of Virgil’s— 
Sxpe sinistra cava prsedixit ab ilicccomix, 
and of La Fontaine’s— 

Un cor beau 

Tout k I’hcure annongait malhcur k quclque 
oiseau. 

Olive de savetier, f. (popular), 
tumr,\ See Changer. 

Ombre, f. (general), prison, or 
“ quod. 

1 -lc wmj mdamnee dans le gerbement 
dr ! • T > ct grAm e oour reflation 

£'prca» un an d'oinbrc *—DalzaC. 

A in prison , in “quod.” 

Mcttre qwd'ju’un V to hill 
c , to do for one.” See Re- 
froidir, 


Omelette, f (military), practical 
joke which consists in turning 
topsy-turvy the bed of a sleeping 
soldier; —du sac, similar opera¬ 
tion performed on the contents of a 
knapsack . 

Omcttre (thieves’), 1’—, to kill 
him. 

Omnibus, m. (popular), overflow 
of liquids on the counter of a wine¬ 
shop collected in a tank and re¬ 
tailed at a low price ; glass hold¬ 
ing a derni-selier of wine. On 
some wine-shops in the suburbs 
may yet be seen the inscription : 
“ Ici on pre.id 1 ’omnibus. Un 

—, a prostitute , or “ mot.” Lite 
rally one who may be ridden by all , 
For synonyms see Gadoue. Om¬ 
nibus, extra waller at a restau¬ 
rant or cafl; also one who loafs 
about the streets of Pans without 
any visible means of livelihood. 

Omntbu >, batteur dc pav<S, c-’est-a-dirc des 
gens qur Ion rencontre sur tou^ les points 
de Pjus corame leu. vehiculcs dent [}* 
portent le nom, raais qui different d ■ cenx- 
ci en cc qu’ils n'ont ni couleur, nteuscigne,' 
ni lanterne pour indiqtier ou ils vent et d’ou 
ils vtennent.—P aul MAHALUf. 

Attend re 1*—, to wait for one's 
glass to befitted; (thieves’) — de 
coni, hearse ; — pegres, prison 
van t or “black Maria.” 

Omnibusard, m. (popular), beggar 
who plies his trade in omnibuses. 
He pretends not to have sufficient 
money wherewith to pay his faro, 
and by a pitiful talc awakens the 
compassion of the passengers. 

Omnicochemar A la colle, m. 
(thieves’), bus driver. Thus called 
becam.. he seems stuck to his 
box. 

Omnicroche,/. (thieves’),uwvr f 

“chariot.” Faire 1’—, to pick 
pockets in an cm, .■■■ua opera- 
t; :i which goes among Fngh'di 
thieves by the name of “chariot- 
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buzzing. 5 * Gaulc cT— , bus diiver. 
Termed also t?chalas d’ — . 


On (thieves’), \ sa gin, here is; — 
a lavare?, drunken man . On 2 t 
sa gin on a lavarks, here is a 
drunken man, I have given the 
expression in my informant’s own 
spelling. (Popular) On pave I 
words which mean that a certain 
street is to be avoided for fear of 
meeting a creditor . 

Plantation pittoresque qui expriirte 
1 u u n ddbiteur amend par hasnxd a 
dam; une rue oil sc trouve un “loup.” 
~ c typo” ddbiteur fait alors un circuit 
lus ou moms long pour dviter la rue ou 
on pave.”—B outmy. 

(Familiar and popular) On dirait 
du veau, ironical ejaculation of 
eulogy. 

Ici-bas, chacun sur terre 
Cberche h faire du nouveau ; 

Soil un engin pour la guerre, 

Scit h. distiller de 1‘cau. 

Cc que j’veux faire est pratique : 
Changer : "On dirait du veau ” 

Par cette phrase pi ; dnergique : 

Va done, eh ! fourneau 1 

A. Queyriaux. 

Onchets, m. pi. (military), partie 
d* —, a duel. Onchets, properly 
sj cl lie an:. 

■ t it-dire que tu es dans l’intention 
d eutamer une secondc partie d’onchets, 
Cdnsdqu eminent.—C. Dl lois dk Gbnnes. 

Onclc, m. (popular), usurer. 

Ce mot symbolise l’usure, comme dans 
la tangue popv.laire tua ionte signify le prCt 
fur gage.—B ax-ZAC. 

Mon— du pr£t, pawnbroker*s 9 or 
“lug-shop/ 5 (Thieves') Oncle, 
jailer , or * jigger-dubber. ” 

Onclesse, f (thieves’), jailer's 
wife. 

Ondoyeuse, f. (thieves’), wa:h- 
hand basin. 

Ongle, m . (popular), cr r he, miser, 
or **hunks.’ Avoir les ongles 
croches, fo he deceitful, net over- 
scrupulous. 


Onguent, m. (old cant), money, or 
“ palm grease.” See Qui bus. 

Onze (familiar), du — gendarme, 
extra large size for gloves. 

Ses vastes mains aux doigts dearth, 
chaussces de gants presque blancs, dont 1\ 
point lire ne devait point <>rc infcricure x 
ce que Ton appeile familiereiucnt du "ccze 
gendarme.”— Le Mot d'Ordre. 

Op 5 , m. (boulevards’), for 0p6ra. 

Le premier bal de l’Op’, ou, pour mieux 
parler, le premier bal masque de I’Opera, 
est le commencement dc l’£re des plaisirs.— 
Mirliton, Gil Idas. 

Op^rateur, m. (thieves’), execu¬ 
tioner. 

Op£rer (thieves’), to guillotine. See 
Fauchd. 

Opineur hesitant, m. (popular), 

juryman. 

Opiumiste, m. (familiar), one who 
smokes opium. 

Oranger, m. (popular), woman's 
breasts p “ Charlies, dairies, or 
bubbies.” Termed also “oeufs 
sur la place d’armes, avant-postes, 
avant-sc^nes, nenais.” 

Oranges,///.(popular), i\cochons, 
potatoes, “ spuds, or bog oranges.” 

La pomme de terre es. mi si tot salude 
par forgot d'orange & cochu.Ls.— Balzac. 

Potatoes aie also termed “mur¬ 
phies,” probably from :hc Iri^h 
national liking for them. They are 
sometimes called “ Donovans.** 
At the R. M. Academy fried 
potatoes go by the name of 
“greasers.” Des — sur i’etuqtre, 

7 tv man's breast s, “ Charlies, bub¬ 
bles, or dairies. ” 

I,es soeurs Souris, dont I’alnde avail 
surnommeela Rcinedcs Amazone^.eurfgard 
h cciiaine operation cnirurgi<.:dc qui !u* 
avail cnlcve ‘‘une des oranges dc :on 
dtag&r*.'’—P. M ah a UN. 

Orbite, m. (popular)', sc calfculrer 
1 —, to dose one j eyes . 
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small restaurant* Les ordinaires, 
metises. 


Ordonnance, /. (military), papier 
qui n’est pas d’— , bank-notes. 
D’ordonnance, properly regula¬ 
tion. The French soldier’s pay 
dots not, as a rule, enable him to 
have bank-notes in his possession ; 
hence the allusion. 

Ordonne (popular), Madame J’—, 
is said of a woman who likes to 
order people about, of an imperious 
person* 

Qtiand sieve Madame J’ordonne, 
Demand’ son rhocola'. 
iJtlpOchez-vons, la bonne, 

Surtout nVn huvez pas. 

R6mv, Viet oi re ia Ctiisiniirv. 

Ordre, vi. (military), copier 1 *—, 
to do fatigue duty. Military wags 
when detailed for fatigue duty will 
sometimes say, pointing to their 
brooms, that they are going to 
copy the order, (Familiar) 
Ordre moralien, ironical appella¬ 
tion applied to the Conservative 
parly by their opponents in 1879. 

Or*dur, m. (familiar and popular), 
gold-plated brass. A play on the 
words or, gold, and ordure, filth. 

Ordures, f pi. (journalists*), boite 

anx —, special column in certain 
newspapers, reserved, of course, for 
quotations front hostile contcmpo- 
rarit (Popular) Butte aux —, the 
breech. See Vasistas. 

Oreillard, m. (popular), ass, or 
“ moke.” 

Oreille A l’enfant, f. (familiar), 
avoir fait unc — .is said of a man 
who has done <Hl that is necessary, 
in co-orelation With others, to be 
aide to eh ink that a chi IPs patent iiy 
may be *raced to him. 


Orfevre, m. (familiar and popular), 
facetiously used far Morphee. 
Etre dans les bras de 1 *—, to be 
asleep , or “in Murphy’s anus.” 

Organe,/ (thieves’), hunger. 

Orgue, m. (popular), jouer dr 1 ’—, 
to snore, “ to drive one’s pigs to 
market.” (Thieves’) Orgue, man, 
or “ cove.” Manner sur 1’ —, or 
jaspiner de 1’—, to peach, to in - 
form , “ to blow the gaff, to turn 
snitch.” Mon — , ton —, son —, 
&c., I, thou , he, myself, &*c. 
Parler en —, or cn iergue, en aille, 
en muche, to disguise words by the 
use of these words as suffixes. 
“ Vouziergue trouvaille bonorgue 
ce gigotmuche?” Do you think 
this leg of mutton good ? A ques¬ 

tion put to a jailer by the cele¬ 
brated rogue Cartouche—a French 
Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin 
put together—with a view to as¬ 
certain whether his proferred bribe 
was deemed sufficient. 

Orient, m. (thieves’), gold, or 
“ redge.” Une bogue d*—, a 
gold watch, or “ red°un.” 

Rebouisc done Ce niert, res maltaises et 
son peze sont cn salade dans la valade de 
son < r : ant; pdcille l'orient avee tn. four- 
chettc —Canler. {Lock at that run; 
his gold coin and change arc loose in his 
waistcoat pocket; take out the gold with 
your fingers.) 

OrlcAnerie, f. (journalists 5 ), dries 
of disparaging anecdotes or f i ts 
concerning the Orleans family , 
and published undtr the above 
head in Radical papers* 

Orleans, m. (thiev-i’), vinegar. 
An allusion to the vinegar manu¬ 
factories at Orleans. 

Ornichon, tit. (thieves’), chicken, 
“cackling cheat.” 

Ornie, f (thieves’ and beggar-’), 
hen , “margery prater;” — le 
ball... turkey-hen . or “cobble 
colter ” Engrailler 1 ’—, to cntch 
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a ftnvl, generally by angling with 
a hook and line, the bait being a 
m or snail. Termed “smug¬ 
gling ” in the English cant. En- 
grailler P— de balle, to steal tur¬ 
keys, to be a 11 Turkey merchant.” 

Omifcre, f (thieves’), hen-house , 
cackler’s ken.” 

Ornion, rn. (thieves’), capon . 

Orphelin, u;. (popular), cigar end; 
— de muraille, lump of excrement, 
“quaker.” (Thieves’) Orphelin, 
goldsmith. Des orplielins, gang of 
thieves , “ mob.” 

Orpheline de Lacenaire (journa¬ 
lists’), prostitute of the Boulevard. 
Orphie, m. (thieves’), bird. 

Os (familiar and popular), money , 
<l oof, or stumpy.” See Quibus. 
With regard to the English slang 
expression, Mr. T. Lewis O. 
Davies, in his Supplcmentary 
Bullish Glossary , says : “ Stumpy, 
monc; ion on 

the nail or stump .* 3 

Reduced to despair, they ransomed 
thcmselve. by the payment of sixpence a 
head, or, to adopt his own figurative ex¬ 
pression in all its native beauty : “till they 
v. .! , re,'larly done ».\ ^ r ) and forked out the 
stumpy."— Sk.-tckt s by Boz. 

Called also “ pccune,” which 
corresponds to t Lie Eton boys’ 
term “pec” for money, from 
pecunia. Avoir de 1 *— , to have 
money, to have the “ oof-bird.” 
(Popular) Os it inocllc, a repulsive 
term for nose, “ conk, smeller, 
sn< rier, boko.” See Morviau. 
lairc juter 1’— k moelle, to use 
one’s fingers as a handkerchief 
Ca.-ser les — de la t£te, to kiss one 
heartily. 

Osar.ores, m. pi. (thieves’), teeth , 
or “grinders. ’ Jouer dcs —, to 
eat," to grub.” See Mastiquer. 

OaeiUe, f. (populai), money , 

“ stumpy, or oof. bee Quibus. 


Avoir mange de P—, to be in a 
bad humour, to be “snaggy.” 
(Thieves’) La faire a 1 ’—, to do a 
good “job.” See Faire. (Thea¬ 
trical) Scenes de P—, scenes in 
which the female supernumeraries 
make their appearance in very sug¬ 
gestive attire. 

Osselets, m. pi. (thieves’), teeth, 
“ivories,” or “bones.” 

Ostant (Breton cant), individual; 
master of a house . 

Ostrogoth, ?n. (general), dunce. 

Also rude, rough fellow. 

Otage, m. (popular), priest. An 
allusion to the priests taken as 
hostages by the insurgents of 1871, 
and shot by them. 

Otolondrer (thieves’), to annoy, to 
bore , ‘ * to spur. ” 

Otolondreur, m. (thieves’), tire¬ 
some man. 

Otro (Breton cant ),pig. 

Ouater (painters’), to paint outlines 
with too much vagueness, without 
vigour. Properly to pad. 

Oui (printers’), en plume! fiddle- 
fuddle / (popular) — les lancier.s I 
nonsense l “ rot.” 

Ouistiti, m. f envoycr un —, to 
break off one’s con net/ion with a 
mistress , or, as the English slang 
lmd it, “to bury a moll.” 

Lorsqu'une liaison commence h !e fit- 
tiftuer, u envoic un de scs oiustiid. P. p. C. 
Uue A lui de fade la grimace K cc 

qu‘il n’aim«]ilur> . . . An j;i;uid club 0:1 nc 
dit plus lAcher une mature-« mais lot en* 
▼oyer son ouistiti.—A. Dal out. 

Ourler. See Beq. 

Ours, tn. (theatrical), play which a 
manager prcktuces on the stage 
only when he has nothing else at 
his disposal; a lilt r< try pro im lion 
or article which h as been t ejused 
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£y t i/try editor . Marchand, or 
meneur d’—, playwright or lite¬ 
rary man whose splcialitl is to 
produce “ours,” which he offers 
to every manager or editor . (Prin¬ 
ters’) Ours, idle talk. Poser un 
—, to bore one by idle talk. 

Se dit d’un compagnon, peu disposd au 
travail, qui vient en d^rangcr un autre sans 

S ue celui-d puisse s'en debarrasser.— 
iOUTMY. 

Ours, pressman, or “pig.” 

JLc mouveinent de va-et-vient qui re> 
semble assez & celui de Tours cn cage, par 
Icqucl lc:. premiers se portent de Tencrier h 
la presse, leur a valu sans doute ce so¬ 
briquet. — Balzac. 

(Familiar and popular) Ours, 
prison ; guard-room, or cells, 
“ Irish theatre, or mill.” Flan- 
cjucr & 1*-, to imprison, “to put 
in limbo.” The latter term, ac¬ 
cording to the Slang Dictionary , 
comes from limbus, or limbus 
patrum, a mediaeval theological 
term for purgatory. The Catholic 
Church teaches that “limbo” 
was that part of hell where holy 
people who died before the Re¬ 
demption were kept. Envoyer ^ 
P — , to send to the deuce. A 1 *— . i 
to the deuce l 

Assez ! asset! h Tours !—Mes erfants 
yt vous rappelle au calme.—E. Montkil, 
Cornebois. 

(Popular) Ours, goose. 

Ourserie, f. (popular), living the 
life of a bear . 

Ours in, m. (thieves’), young thief 
or “zill.” 


Ous’ (popular), qu’est mon fusil ? is 
expressive of feigned anger at some 
silly assertion or bad joke; — que 
tu demeures ? is expressive of a 
mock show of interest ; — que vous 
allez sans parapluie, you are a 
simpleton , “how’s your brother 
Job?” 

Outil, m. (prostitr 'es’), de besoin, 
good-for-nothing bully, (Thieves’) 
Des outils, housebreaking imple¬ 
ments, “jilts, or twirls.” 

Outrancier, m., name given in 
1870 to those who wished to con¬ 
tinue the war. 

Ouvrage, -(popular), excrement, 
or “quaker;” (thieves’) robbery, 
“ push, or sneaking budge.” See 
Grinchissage. 

Ouvrier, nt. (thieves’), thief, or 
“prig.” See Grinche. 

II me dit qu’il venait de traveller en 
cambroure avee ties ouvriers qui venaient 
de tomber malades. — Vidocq. \He told, me 
he had done some job i;i the country ivith 
thieves who had just been convicted.) 

Ouvri&re, /. (bullies’), prostitute ; 
mistress of a bully . 

Ouvrir. See Compas. (Familiar) 
Ouvrir son robinet, to begin talk¬ 
ing. 

Oh ! bien ! si Linois ouvre son robinet! 

. . . On va en entendre dc sal-fcs.— E. 
Montkil. 

Ouvrir I’oeil et le bon, to watch 
carefully; to seek to avoid being 
deceived. 

Ovale, m. (thieves’), oil. De P— 
et de l’acite, oil and vinegar . 
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P (popular), faire le —, to look dis¬ 
pleased. 

Pacant, m. (thieves’), peasant , or 
clumsy fellow; in - 

trader. 


Mais ce pacant-lh va tout giter.— 
Balzac, Pierre Grassou. 

Paccin, or paemon, m. (thieves’), 
pat\i \ or “ peter.” From paquet, 
parcel. 

Pacquelin, m. (thieves’), country. 

Un suage cst h maquilkr la sergue dans 
•a tollc du ratichon du pacquelin.— 
(A *?\rder and robbery will 
t k^Le) Ct at mgkt in thc ccunir y Priest's 


Br^me de —, map. Le —. du 
rabom, the infernal regions. 


Pacquelinage, m. (thieves’), jour- 
new 


Pacqueliner (thieves’), to travel. 

Pacquelineur, m. (thieves’), tra¬ 
veller. 


Pacsin, paccin, or paemon, m. 
(thieves’), parcel, or “ peter,” 

Paf, adj. (popular), drunk, or 
“tight.” See Pompette. 

^ -usavez dtdjolimentpafhier.—B alzac. 

Pap*, m. (thieves’), brandy , or 
bingo,” in old English cant. 


Quelqucs voleurs qui, dars un accfcs de 
cette bonhomie que uroduisent deux ou 
trois coups de “ paff ’’ versds h propos, se 
laisseraicnt “ tircr la carotte ” sur leurs 
affaires passdes—V idocq. 

Pafie,/ (popular), donner une —, to 
thrash, “ to wallop.” See Voie. 
Paffe, shoe, “ trotter-case.” 

PafFer, or empaffer (popular), se 
—, to get drunk , “ to get tight.” 
See Sculpter. 

Pagaie,/. (military), mettre en —, 
literally en pas gaie, to play on 
recruits a practical joke, which 
consists in arranging their beds in 
such a way that everything will 
come to the ground directly they 
get into them. 

Page, f. and m. (printers’), blanche, 
good workman. Etre — blanche 
en tout, to boa good workman and 
good comrade ; to be innocent, 

En cette affaire vous n’etes pa* page 
blanche.—B outmy. 

(Popular) Page d’Alphand, scaven¬ 
ger in the employ of the city ef 
Paris, M. Alpnand being the chief 
engineer of the Board of Works of 
that town. 

Pagne, m. (popular and thieves’), 
bed, ‘‘doss, bug-walk, or kip-,” 
(thieves’) provisions brought by 
friends to a prisoner. 

Jf’ai un ben cceur; tu l'as vu lo que jc 
lui portais lc u pagoc a la Lorcffd ” tpro- 
vuion St la Force).--ViDOW. 
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gnoten (Breton cant), shrew; 
girl of indifferent character, 

Pagnoter (popular), to go to bed; 
— avec une grognasse, to sleep 
with a woman. 

Pagnotte, adj. (popular), cowardly 
(obsolete). 


(Military) Trafae —, a fourrier , 
or non-commissioned ojjicer who 
has charge of the bedding a fidfur¬ 
niture department. 

Paillasson, m. (theatrical), Jiort 
play acted before a more important 
one is performed. 


Pagoure (thieves’), to take; to steal . 
11s l’ont fargue h la dure pour 
pagoure son bobinar£s, they at¬ 
tacked him in order to steal his 
watch. 


Le spectacle comm^-'ga par unc petite 
pifcce, le lever dc rideau habituel que Ton 
a, depuis, appcl£ en argot de coulisses le 
* paillasson,* parccqu’on la joue pendant 

2 ue les retnrdatairc'. arrivent- —A. Sirvbn, 
,a C/iasse aux Vierges . 


Paies (popular), c’est tout ce que 
tu — ? have you nothing more 
interesting to say ? or , what next f 

Prcnez garde, mou fils ! la pente du vice 
est rpi -ante; tel qui commence par une 
peccaiille peut fmir sur l’&hafaud !—C'est 
tout ce que tu paies ?—Randon. 

Paillasse, f. (popular), body, or 
“apple-cart.” Termed also 
“paillasse aux legumes.” Crever 
la — a quelqu’un, to kill one, “ to 
do for one.” 

Eu vol& assez avec "au chose,” il faut 
lui crevcr la paillasse; qui est-ce qui en 
CSt?—G. COURTELINE. 

Manger sa —, to say otidsprayers 
by one's bedside , “ to chop the 
whines.” Bourrcr la —, to eat , 
“ to peck.” Pailla ^e, low prosti¬ 
tute, or “ draggle-tail.” 

Du temps qu’elle faisait la noce, 
Jamais on n’aurait pu rencontrer,— c’est 
certain— 

Paillasse plus cynique et plus ru l - catin. 

Gill. 

Paillasse & soldats, or de corps de 
garde, soldier’s wank, or “bar¬ 
rack-hack.” Termed also — h. 
troufion. (Prostitutes’) Boiler —, 
to ntcJut off without paying a prosti¬ 
tute , termed, in the English slang, 
“to do a bilk.” 

Lc client n’est pa. toujours un michd 
conscienoiw-ux. Quelquefoi;, ellcs ont af¬ 
faire 5 dc man van plaiaants qui nc se font 
aucun vcrupule de ue pas les payer; cn 
ari..>t le prostitution on nppelua cela 
*' truler paillasse.”— Lio Taxil. 


(Popular) N’avoir plus de — 
la porte, to he bald , “to have a 
bladder of lard.” For synonyms 
see Avoir. 

Eh ! ben ! en v’lh un vieux Tateux ! avec 
son cr&ne i l’cncaustique. S’il avait des 
cheveux, il rerait encore asscz r&issi. Mats 
il n’a plus de ft! sur la bobine, plus de ci in 
sur la brosse, plus de gazon sur le pr«5, il a 
l’caillou d^plu.ne, quoi? Eufin, n’y a plus 
de paillasson h la portc.— Bauaiainb cr 
Blondelet. 

Paillasson, prostitutes lover. See 
Poisson. Un —, one who is too 
fond of the petticoat , a “molrower, 
or mutton-monger.” 

Paillasson, quoi! Cceur d'artichaut. 

A c'fourbis la. raon vieux garden, 

—Qu’vous m’direz,—on n’fait pa: fortune, 
Faut un’ marmite,—et n’en faut qu’une ; 
Y a pas d’fix’ pour un paillasson. 

Gill, La Muse d Bibi . 

Paille, /. (thieves’), lace , or “ driz. ’ 
(Popular) C’est une — 1 only a 
trifle! The expression is ironic a’, 
and is meant to convey just the 
opposite. Ne plus avoir de — snr 
le tabouret, to be bald. (Military) 
Paille de fer, bay.net , “cold 
steel;” si <r>rd. Avoir la — au 
cul, to be declared physically un, 7 
for military service. (Card, 
sharpers’) Paille, swindle at cards , 
which consists in bending a <ain 
card at the place where it is re¬ 
quired to cut the pack. Coupcr 
dons la —, to cut a pack thuspre- 
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fared. Synonymous of “coupcr 
dans le pont.” 

Paillcr (gambling cheats’), to ar¬ 
range cards , when shuffling them , 
for cheating, “ to stock broads.” 


Pail. (popular), gay girl of 

* : ■' Boulevards. For list of syno¬ 
nyms see Gadoue. 


1 m ' tpopular), door-mat. 

Plaquer la tournante sous le —, 
to conceal the key umier the door¬ 
mat. 


Pain, m. (popular), blow; — k 
cacheter, consecrated wafer. Also 
the moon. Tortorer le — a cache¬ 
ter, to fartake of communion. Du 
— ! ironical expression of refusal. 
Prctemoi dix francs. Dix francs? 
et du —? Lend me ten francs? 
Ten francs? what next? Manger 
du —rouge, to live on the proceeds 
0/ thefts. (Military) Pain a trente- 
six sous, soldier's biscuit. Ton 
, son —, a reply which is 
equivalent to nothing of the kind, 
not at all. Lc brigadier a dit 
qu'il te fichcrait an Mazarot. II 
y foutra son —. The corporal said 
kc would sc*’d you to the cells. 
He will do nothing of the kind. 


Pamg, m, (popular), blow, ‘‘bang, 
clout, wipe,” or, as the Americans 
say, ‘‘biff.” Passer chez —, to 
thras/i , “ to wallop.” bee Voie. 


Paire, f (popular), de cymbales, 
ten fronts. (Thieves’) Se faire la 
—to run away, “to guy.” Se 
faire une — de mains courantes, 
to run azvay , “to guy.” For 
synonyms sec Patatrot. (Mili¬ 
tary) Une — d’etuis de mains 
courantes, a pair of boots. 

Pairs, m. pi. La chambre des —, 
was formerly , at the hulks , the pari 
assigned to convicts for life. 

Paix-ld, m. (popular), usher in a 
court of Justice. I find in Lnrchey’s 
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Dictionnaire d'Argot the follow¬ 
ing anecdote : — 

Lc parasite Monttnaur fut un jour per- 
sifild dans une maison. Dei qu’il parut sur 
le scuil, un des convives se rnit 5. crier 
guerre ! guerre ! C'dtait un avocat dont le 
pi*re avait dte huissier. Montmaur n’eut 

f ardede 1’oublierenlui rJpondant: “ Com- 
ien vous ddg^nfrez, monsieur, car votre 
p&rc n’a jamais dit que paix ! paix !" 

Palabre,/~ (popular), tiresome dis¬ 
course. 

Paladier, m. (thieves’), meadow . 

Palais, m. (thieves’), le courrier, 
du —, the prison van. Called 
“ Black Maria ” at Newgate. 
Termed also “panier a salade.” 

Palas, ad/, (thieves’), handsome , 
pretty , nice, “dimber.” 

Pale, m. (domino players’), the 

white at dominoes. 

Paleron, m. (thieves’), foot, “dew- 
beater.” 

Palet, m. (popular), un —, une 
thune, or une roue de derriere, 
a five-franc piece. 

Paletot, 7 n. (popular), coffin, “ cold 
meat box.’ (Familiar) Un — 
court, a dandy or “ masher ” of 
the year 1882. See Gornmcux. 
Palette, f. (popular and thieves’), 
gaits. ; tooth, or “ivory ; ” hand. 
Juke.” 

I.c diablc m’entevc si jc me sauve 1 Lei 
palettes ct les p uurons ligoics (les mains 
et les pied* attaches).—V il>ocq. 

Palichon, m. (domino playci:.’), 

double blank. 

Pallas, m. (popular and thieves’), 

puffing speech of mountebanks. 

Ah! c’dtaitlcbontempsdu “boniincnt,”de 
1* “ invite,” du “ pal las ” :—Prenez, prone::, 
prenez vos billets —Journal Amusanl. 

Faire —, to make a great fuss. 
Concerning this term Michel 
says:—“Terme des .camelots ct 
des saltimbanques, einprunte k 
l’anaemie germ.inia espt. jnolc ou 
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cer pala’ se disait quand un 
volcur se pla^ait devant la per¬ 
son ne qu’il s’agissait de voler, 
dans le but d’occuper ses yeux.” 
(Printers 5 ) Pallas, emphatic speech. 
Faire —, to make a great fuss 
apropos of nothing. Concerning 
the expression Boutmy says:— 
“ C’est sans doute par une remi¬ 
niscence classique qu’on a em- 
prunteironiquement, pour designer 
ce genre de discours, Pun des 
norns de la sage Minerve, deesse 
de l’eloquence.” 


Pampeluche, Pantin, Pan- 
truche. m. (thieves’), Paris . 

Pampez (Breton cant), rustic . 

Pampine, f. (thieves’), ugly face , 
“ knocker-face ; ” sister of mercy. 
Pampine (obsolete), thick Upped, 
coarse mouth. 

Et toi, ou qu’ t’iras, vilaine pampine, 
figure & chicn, tele dr .inge, mateloi d'in- 
valide ? — R icke-en-gucu le. 

Pamure,/ (popular), smart box on 
the ear , or “buck-horse.” 


Combicn qui y en a, des pegres de la 
haute qui aprls avoir roule sur l'or et l’ar- 
gent ct avv :r fait pallas sont allt£s mourir Pt- 
bas.— ViDOCQ. 

Pallasser (printers’), to talk in an 
emphatic manner . Probably for 
parlasser. 

Pallasseur, m. (printers’), one who 
makes diffuse incoherent speeches 
while seeking to be emphatic. 

Palm6, m. and adj. (popular), 
stupid , foolish fellow, a “flat.” 
Literally one with webbed feet like 
a goosds. 


Pana, m. (popular), vieux —■, old 
miser, old “ hunks.” 

Panache, m . (familiar), avoir du 
— , to be elegant , dashing , “ to be 
tsing-tsing. 55 (Popular) Avoir le 
— , to be drunk , or “screwed.” 
See Pompette. Faire —, to take 
a flying leap over one's horsds 
head, an unwilling one, of course. 

Panade,/. and adj. (popular), ugly 
person ; without energy , “sappy.” 

Panailleux, m. (popular), ;>oor 
starving wretch, or “ quisby.” 


Palmipede. Sec Palm6, 

Palot, pallot, m. (thieves’), country¬ 
man, “ clod.” From paille. 

Palote,/. (thieves’), peasant \i <o man; 
moon, “parish lantern, or Oliver.” 

Palper (popular), de la galette, to 
receive money. Se —, to have to 
do without . 

Jc dirai tout ce que tu voudras; scul’- 
ment. tu &ai*>, ta oeux t’ palper, e’est comme 
de? aattes pour etre re$u au rapport.- -G. 
CoUUTELJfJS. 

Palpitant, (thieves ), the heart , 
or “panler.” 

Va, nous I'avons £chnpp<S belle, fen ai 
encore le palpitant (coeur) qui bat la gene- 
rtilc ; po .r ta main l&-de*mt, sens-tu comme 
ii fait tic-tac?—-V idocq. 

P^meur, m. (thieves’), fish. A fish 
gasps like one swooning. 


Panais, m. (popular), $tre en —, 
to be in one's shirt, in one's “flesh 
bag.” 

Panama, m. (printers % gross error* 
“ mull.” 

B£vuc dnorrae, dans la composition, Vim- 
position ou le tirage, et qui necessite un 
carton ou un nouveau tirage.—B outmv. 

(Popular) Panama, damiy , or 
“ gorge r.” For synonyms see 
Gommeux, 

Panaris, m. (popular), mther-in- 
law. An allusion to the irritating 
pain caused by a white swelling 
on the finger. 

Panas, m. pi. (popular), dandy, or 
** gorge*,’ sce Gommeux; rags ; 
glass splinters and other re jus c. 
Un —, poor man out of work, 
out of “collar.” 
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IPancarte, f (militaiy), se faire 
aligner sur la —, to get punished. 

Pandorc, v:. (familiar and popular), 
gendarme. From a song by 
Nadaud. 


Pane, and m. (general), needy, 
hard zip, one “ in Queer street/* 


lous des panes, '•'on cher! Pas unn’a 
coupd dans le pont. Me mint's- tu boulotter 
:.u Bouillon Duval ?-P. Mahaun. 


Panier & salade, m. (popular and 
thieves’), prison van> or “ Black 
Maria.” 


Puis il se dtStira et se secoua violemment 
pour rendre l’dlasticitd A ses membres en- 
,’ourdis par I’exiguitd du onopartiinent du 
panier h saladc."—G aoouiau. 

Panier nu pain, stomachy or 
“bread-basket.” Avoir chid 
dans le — de quelqu’un jusqu’i 
Panse, to have behaved very ill to 
one. (Saint Lazare prisoners*) Re- 
cevoir le —, to receive provisions 
brought from ike outside. (Popu¬ 
lar) P.mieraux crottes, behind, or 
“Nancy.” 

Pas de clarinctte pour secoucr le panier 
aux crottes dcs dames.— Zola. 

Remuer le — aux crottes, to dance , 
“to shake a leg.” Le — aux 
ordures, bed\ “do>s, or bug-walk.” 
ranicr il deux anses, man walking 
with a woman on each arm. 
(Journalists’) Le — aux ordures, 
that part of the paper reserved for 
quotation: from hostile journals . 
(Thieves*) Le — k Chariot, the 
executioners basket , that which 
receives the body of the executed 
criminal. Chariot is the nick¬ 
name of the executioner. 


A l’autre exrr&nitd de lasalle, unjp'cwpe 
de ddtr&qu& d^visageut une fille qui .1 <ft<S 
Ia mallrcaiic d’un guillotine . . . ib aiment 
l‘ <leur du pnnier h Chariot.—L jui.sk 
Micaau 

Paniot. See Revidage. 
Panioter. Sec Pagnoier. 


Paniquer (thieves), to be afraid t 
or “ funky. ** Se — , to he on one's 
guard. Synonymous of “taller, 
avoir le taf, le trac, or la frousse. ’* 

Panne, /. (general), peroerty ; bad 
circumstances, or “ Queer street.'' 

Quand il n’y a plus de son, les Sue? .^e 
battenl, n’est-ce pas? Lantier flairait la 
panne ; l’exasp<:rait de sentir la maison 
dejh rnang<5c.—Z ola. 

(Picture dealers*) Panne, inferior 
picture sold choice value . 

Le brocanteur avait groups un ramassis 
d’objets tarJs, invendables . . . vous m’en- 
tendez, vieux . . . pas de caroltes, pas de 
pannes . . . La dame s'y connait.—A. DaU- 
dkt , Les Rois en Exit 

(Theatrical) Panne, unimportant 
party consisting of a few lines , or 
part which does 7 iot show to advan¬ 
tage an actor's powers. 

Pub, cette salct£ de Bordenav- lui don- 
nait encore uue panne, un r6k de cinquante 
lignes.—Z ola. 

(Sailors’) Laisser quelqu’un en—, 
to forsake one in difficulties; to 
leave one in the lurch . Properly 
to leave one lying to. 

Amen ! r^pondit le matelet, mab 3 : 1 ns 
vouloir vous fAcher, la inferc, m'est avis que 
les saints les anges, et le bon Dieu nous 
labsent joliment en panne depuis quclque 
temps.—R ichkpik, La Glu. 

Pann6, adj. and r:. (general), 
needy ; needy man ; — com mu la 
Hollande, very needy, very “ hard 
up.” Eire —, to be in badcircuni 
stances. 

J’suis un homme propre ; rad, et 6lccienr 
. . . et currier . . . sans ou\ta depub 

3 u* ma cst a Lazare. (Ia dar.c lui 

onne dix sous.) t>ix sous ! Va done ch ! 
panne:.'! (La dame lui dit zut !)~ Mikli* 
ton , Gil Dias, 1887 . 

Qa ne scrdu pas sans faute, car jc sub 
‘pann£," dieu merci, ni peu ni irop — 
VlDOCQ. 

The English have the expression, 
“ to be iu Queer street.” 

I am very high in " Queer Sticet “ ju . 
now, nia’om, having paid your little 'ills 
before 1 left town.—X jncslky, T‘-’v Years 
Ago. 
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Panncr quelqu'un — Pantoujle. 


quelqu’un (popular), to 
win ones money at some gam e 9 
" to blew one” 0/his money. 

Panoteur, m. (popular), poacher. 

Panoufle,/ (popular), wig , “ peri¬ 
winkle.” Old word panufle, list- 
shoe. 

Panser de la main (popular), to 
thrash , “ to wallop.” Panser, to 
groom. 

Pantalon, m. (faniiliarand popular), 
donner dans le — rouge is said 
of a girl who keeps company with 
a soldier , who has “ an attack of 
scarlet fever.” In the slang of 
English officers, a girl fond of 
their company, and who is passed 
on from one officer to another, is 
termed * * garrison-hack, ” an officer 
who is very attentive to such being 
called a “carpet tomcat.” Une 
boutonniere en — , a semi prosti¬ 
tute; a sempstress who walks the 
street at night for purposes of pro¬ 
stitution. Sec Gadoue. 

Pantalonner une pipe (popular), 
to colour a pipe. From the ex¬ 
pression, culotter une pipe. 

Pantalzar, m. (popular), trouseis, 
“sit-upons, hams, or kicks.” 

Pante, in. (popular and thieves’), 
man, “ cove.” From pantin, 
dancing puppet. 

CVst lorsque la mamrite n’a pas donn<£ 
Sv.n fade au barbillon, ou quand un pante re- 
fa sc de fayer 1’heurcux moment qu’ii doit 
k ia dame de 1'assommoir. Alor* il y a une 
l lichade generate.— M/moires de Monsieur 
Claude. 

(Thieves’) Degringoler les pantes, 
to rob fools, that is, people, “ to 
do a cove.” 

Joiqu'h In hardie gorrresse qui a d£grin- 
roic lea names et vid<S jusqu an fond les 
ti' .ttcs dcs balluei.— F.< *>. ise Michel. 
( i-p to the /old woman who has “ done the 
/hits," and emptied the pockets of rich 

Fairc le — au machab< 5 c, to murder 
a in. 


Sl 


Ah ! e'est ... la cellc qui c : au grand 
pre ! Qa s’en donnait, des air5 la! \ mad amc 
bienfaisante ! et ca faisait le pante an m.a- 
chabJc pendant ce temps-Uu—L ouise Mi¬ 
chel. {Ah ! it's the woman zoho is at the 
convict settlement ! She gave herself the 
airs of a kind lady , and she all the while 
was murdering men.) 

Pante argote, stupid fool , or “go 
along; ” — amau, man who is 
alive to the fact that he has been 
robbed , and who objects ; — des- 
argote, wary man , net easily 
deceived , a “wide one, one who 
is up to the hour of day, or who 
is fly to wot’s wot.” Arranger le 
—, plumer le — , to swindle a 
man of his money at cards. Un 
— en robe, a judge , or “ beak ; ” 
priest , “devil-dodger, or snub- 
devil.” 

J’ai pens£, pour me tircr d’peines, 

A m fair’ frer’ des ccoles chn-ticnnes. 

Ah ! ouiche ! Et l’taf des tri' unaux? 

Puis, j’suis pa^ pour 1*- pout* en robe, 
Avoir fair d on mSl. v'li o’ que j’gobe. 
J’aim* mieux et’ dos. 
Richepin, La Ckansc ; des Gueux. 

Panthfcre, orpanthe,/ (popular), 
faire sa —, or pousser sa —, to 
walk up and down in a workshop ; 
to go from cue wine-shop to another. 
Pantiere, / (thieves’), mouth. 
Frora pannetiere, bread-basket . 
So it exactly corresponds to the 
English slang “ bread-basket.” 

Pantin, or Pantruche, in. (popu¬ 
lar), Paris. Properly one of the 
suburbs of Paris. 

J’ai fait lacomiaissance d’une petite filie 
corse, cue j’ai r< ncontree en arrivant \ 
Pantin (Paris).—13 alz.\c. 

Pantinois, pantruchois, m. and 
adj. (popular), Parisian. 

Pantouflards, m. pi. (familiar and 
popular), name given during the 
siege of 1S71 to Parish ns serving 
in the “ Garde naiionale sidtti - 
tairewhose duties were to keep 
guard in the interior of the city. * 

Pantoufle, f (popular), cl cetera 
... — 1 words used jocularly on 
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computing some arduous, tiresome 
task, meaning nothing more , and 
soon. The expression is also used 
in lieu of an objectionable word 
forming a climax in sequence to 
an enumeration, and which, con¬ 
sequently, may easily be divined. 
In the phrase, C’est un sot, un 
ane bate, “ et coetera pantoufle,” 
the quaint term acts as a substi¬ 
tute for an obscene word of three 
letters, which, in the mouth of a 
Frenchman, expresses the acme of 
his contempt for another’s intel¬ 
lectual worth. The Voltaire news¬ 
paper says concerning the ex¬ 
pression: “ Et catena . . . pan- 
touJU / Que signifie cette expres¬ 
sion, employee dans le langage 
populnire ? Loredan Larchey, 
repond le Coutrier de Vaugelas, 
declare cette locution peu tradui- 
rible el dit que le peunle s’en sert 
coinme d’un temps a’arrEt dans 
une Enumeration qui menace de 
devenir malhonnete. Elle est 
mGme tout k fait intraduisible si 
I on no considEre que le mot 
fran^ais en lui-m£me et sa signifi¬ 
cation vulgaiie de chaussure de 
chambre. A ce point de vue 
6 troit, ii est impossible de saisir 
la coirelation c<ismnt entre cette 
pantoutle et un discom s clont on 
veut tnire la fm, ou plut&t qu’on 
n’achEve pas parce que la con¬ 
clusion est trop coanue. Le fran- 
£aL, qui souvent 3 est taillE un 
vetement dans la chlamyde des 
Grecs, n’a pas dEdaignE non plus 
de s’introduire dans leurs pan- 
touHes. Nous disons : Etcetera 
pantoujle. Les Grecs enlendaicnt 
par lk": Et Us autres c hoses, toutes 
de mime sort*. Noils somme* 
cn France des traducleurs si ser- 
viles, nous avons serve le grec 
de si prks que nous nous sommea 
confondus avec lui, nous avons 
traduit lc mot g»\x par pantoujlii 


Mais d’oii nous est venue cette 
bizarre expression ? Comment a- 
t-elle passe dans notre langue ? 
M. Ch. Toubin pense qu’ellc nous 
est vraisemblablement arrivEe par 
Marseille. C’est possible, mais 
nous aimons mieux croire <^ue les 
Ecoliersdu moyen kge, eleves dans 
le iardin des racines grecques, ont 
Ete frappes de la consonnance de 
pantoufle avec l’expression grecque 
et l’ont adoptEe en la francisant, 
k la fa^on plaisante des Ecoliers.” 

PantouflE, m* (popular), tailor's 
assistant . 

Pantre, m. (thieves’), fool ’ “ flat.” 
An appellation applied by thieves 
to their victims. 

Eh oui, buvons ! qui paycra ? 5 a sera 
les “ pantres.”—V idocq. 

Faire un coup k l’esbrouffe sur 
un —, see Coup a l’esbrouffe. 
Arranger les pantres, see Ar¬ 
ranger. 

Pantriot, m. (popular and thieves’), 
employer , or “boss;” foolish 
youngfellow* 

Pantriote,/. (popular and thieves’), 

foolish girl . 

N'nUcz pas, dit la growe !>oulotte, me 
veudne, pantriotes que vous Stes.—L oiisl. 
MtCHBL. 

Pontrouillard, m* (popular and 
thieves’), man , the slang syno¬ 
nyms being “ pante, gonce, chene, 
type, pEkin, and the English, 
“cove, chap, cull, article, codger, 
buffer.” 

Pantruche, (thieves’), Pant. 
Termed also “ Pantin.” 

Panturne, / (bullies’), prostitute , 
“doxie.” From the Italian,cant. 

Les souteneurs, dam leur argot, diaent: 
Gaupe, marmite, dabc, larguc, ouvnC tJ , 
gudnippe, ponautc, ponisse, pantum*. 
nuchc, bounc-de-som—Ltfo Taxil. 
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uche, f. (thieves’), showily 
dressed woman, or “burerk ; ” 
prostitute who lives in a brothel , a 
“ dress-lodger.” See Gadoue. 


Papa, m. (popular), k la —, in a 
quiet , sedate manner ; in negligent 
or slovenly style. 

I)eux infectes petites salles eclair^es par 
une demi-douzidne de quinquets, tenues 5. 
la papa.—R ichepin, Lt Pavi. 

Pape, m. (popular), stupid fellow , 
a “ flat.” (Students’) Un —, a 
glass of bitters. 

Au Quartier Latin, l’absinthe s’appelle 
une purde, l’cau-de-vie un p^trole, le bock 
un ccrcueil, le bitter un pape.— Mbnoirtt 
d: Monsieur CUsude. 

Papelard, m. (thieves’) paper. Ma* 
quilier le —, to write , “to 
screeve.” 

Papier, m. (familiar), k chandelle, 
insignificant newspaper ; — a dou- 
leur, dishonoured bill; —J oseph, or 
de soie, bank-note , “rag, screene, 
soft, or long-tailed one.” Parler 
— , to write, “ to screeve.” Une 
m^daille de —volant, orm^daille 
de^ Pays-Bas (obsolete), lump of 
excrement. 

Oh ! jcyais te faire voir St qui tu paries, 
v t, rnedaiile de papier volant vis-k-vir, de 
rhCtel des Drains.— Les Raccoleurs, 1756. 

“ In explanation of the above 

r otation, it must be mentioned 
t a piece of ground opposite 
the Hfltel des Ursins in the Cit£ 
(that is, in one of the two islands 
which formed the nucleus of old 
Paris), was frequented by people 
for whom nicessitS n'a pas de loi. ” 
Hence the allusion. 

Papillon, m. (thieves’), laundry- 
man ; — d’auberge, tabledincn; 
plate. 

Dicntfit Si d^faut de fisunberges 
VVJent ieti papillons d'auberges ; 

O r * VaccuetUe a ; xmls coups depoing 
wUj ,’c iicz et sur Ic g.-..iin 

Let Potikerons. 


Avoir des papillonr. noirs (or 
bleus) dans la sorbonne, to be 
despondent , to have the “ blue 
devils.” 

Elle sotitient que Pavie avait en cfRt des 

papi lions noirs dans la sorbonne et qu'il 

n'eiait venu la trouver . . . que pour so 

Virvc.—Memoircs de Monsieur Claude. 

Papillonner (things’), to steal linen, 
“ to smug snowy.” 

Papillonneur, m. (thieves’), a rogue 
•who steals wet clothes hung on lines 
to dry, “lully prigger,” or zvho 
rifles washerwomen's carls. 

Papillotes, f. pi. (familiar), bank¬ 
notes, “flimsies, or long-tailed 
ones.” 

Papotage, m. (familiar), chat. 

Papote, or pochete, m. (popular), 
fool, or “ softy.” 

Papoter (familiar), to chat , “to 
gabble.” 

Paquelin, m. (thieves’), for patelin, 
flatterer. 

Paqueliner (thieves’), to flatter. 

Paquemon, rn. (thieves’), parcel, 
or “peter.” Paquet, with suffix 
mon. 

Paquet, m. (popular), ridiculously 
dressed woman , a “guy.” Avoir 
son —, to be drunk, “to be 
primed.” See Pompette. (Fa¬ 
miliar and popular) Risquer le —, 
to venture. (Card-sharpei s’) Faire 
le —, to cheat by arranging cards 
in a peculiar manner when shuf¬ 
fling them. 

Paquetier, m. (printers’), compo¬ 
sitor who has to deal only with the 
composition of lines, without tides , 
&*c. ; — d’honneui, head “ pa¬ 
quetier. ” 

Parabole,/ (thieves’), paradise. 

Parade,/, (military), detiler la —, 
to die, “ to lose the number of 
one’s mess,” See Pipe. (Prin- 
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ters’) Parade, any kind of joke, 
good or bad , a “ wheeze. ” (Popu¬ 
lar) Benediction de —, kick on the 
behind; alluding to kicks clowns 
give one another in a preliminary 
farcical performance outside a 
booth. 

Paradouze, or part-a-douze, m. 
(military), paradise. A play on 
the word paradis. 

Paralance, m. (popular), umbrella, 
“mush, or rain-napper.” From 
parer, to ward off, and lance, 
water, 

Parangonner (printc-s*), to adjust 
properly type of different sizes i?i 
the composing stick. Se —, to 
steady oneselfwhen onefeels groggy. 

Paraphe, / (popular), slap , blow, 
“wipe,” or “bang.” Detacher 
une —, or parapher, to slap one's 
pee, “ to fetch one a wipe in the 
mug.” 

Parapluie, m. (popular), essence 
de —, water , “Adam’s ale.” 
(Military) Envoyer chercher le — 
del’cscouade, to send for the squad's 
umbrella. A joke perpetrated at the 
expense of a recruit, or “Johnny 
raw, who gets crammed by the 
knowing ones, who make h>m be¬ 
lieve that each squad possesses a 
gigantic umbrella, entrusted to the 
care of the latest joined recruits. 

Parc, m, (thieves*), theatre, “ gaffl” 
(Popular) Ne-te-gene-pas-dans-le 

—, short jacket. 

Part, adj. (thieves’), etre — to be 
ready for execution. The convict’s 
hair is shorn close by the execu¬ 
tioner a few minutes before he is 
led to the terrible engine. The 
operation is termed “ la toilette du 
conda mn<£. ” Hence the express ion. 

Pareil, tj. (thieves’), etre —, to 
act in concert. 
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Parent, m. (thieves’), parishioner. 

Parer (popular), la coque, to es¬ 
cape some deserved punishment by 
taking to flight ; to get out of 
some scrape. (Thieves’) La — a 
quelqu’un, to assist one, that is, to 
ward oil a blow from fortune. La 
rien — a un aminche, to readily 
assist a friend. (Cocottes’) Parer 

sa cdtelette, to dress, to adorn one* 
self. 

On n’a pas besom de taut d ’£tofTe, d’abord. 

Et puis ces demoiselles dtfgottcnt un bou- 
cher dans 1’art de parer leurs cGtelettes. — 

P. Mahalin, A 1 csdames de Cccur-volant. 

Parfait, adj. (popular), amour, or 
creme de cocu, sweet liquor for 
ladies ; — amour de chifibnnicr, 
coarse brandy. Termed ‘ ‘ bingo ” 
in old English cant. 

Parfond, m. (thieves’), pie; pastry , 

“ magpie.” 

J’aime la croflte de parfond, 

Nos luque r . nous leur prjsentons. 

Puis duns les boulcs ct fromiens, 

J'aime la crotlte de parfond. 

Chanson de VA rgot. 

Parfonde, orprofonde,/ (thieves*), 
pockety “cly, sky-rocket, or 
brigh ; ” cellar. 

C’est lui qui a rin c6 la profonde (cave} de 
la fille, dit i'il*<le-soie ?t I’orrille tlu Bitf'on. 

On votuatt nous coquer Ic taffc (faiie peur) 
pour nos thunes de ballet, (nos pidees de 
cent sous).— Balzac, La demur* incar- 
nation de Vautrin, 

Parigot, m. (popular), Parisian. 

Paris, m. (familiar), Monsieur dc 
—, official title of the executioner. 

The office was held by the Samson 
family for a considerable time. 

See Monsieur. 

Parisien, m. (military), active, 
cheery, knowing soldier ; (sailors’) 
aavkivard man, “a lubber 
(horse-dealers’) worthless horse 
which finds no purchaser , “screw.” 
Probably an allusion to Paris., h- 
horses, which are anything but 
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Parlcment — Partageuse. 
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high-mettled steeds. (Domino 
players’) Parisicn, cheating at a 
game of dominoes, 

Parlement, or parlementage 
(popular), language , discourse, 

Un mediant bailli de malheur 
S’avisi de rendre eun’ sentence . . . 

Mms si j'^avions I'parlementage, 

Tous cos Messieurs qui ont I’honneur, 
Auric; »t reparc not’ malheur, 

E.i empSchant tout’ leux malice 
Par la bcnt6 de leux justice. 

Les Citrons de Javotte, 

Ouvrir le —, to talk , “ to jaw.” 

Parler (popular), chretien, to 
speak intelligibly ; (theatrical) — 
du puits, to waste one's time in 
idle discourse ; — sur quelqu’un, 
to give the cue before a brother per¬ 
former has concluded his tirade , 
“to corpse” him ; (artists’) — 
eu bas-relief, to mutter ; (popular) 
— landsman, to speak German; 
(military) — papier, to write. 

Parloir des singe3, m. (prisoners’), 
room where prisoners are allowed 
to see their friends from behind a 
grating. 

Le meurtrier . . , ddpassa la salle des 
gardien9, hissa k droite le “parloir des 
singes'* et entra dans legreffe.—G auoriau, 
Monsieur Lecoq . 

Parlotter (familiar), to chat. 
Parlotterie,/. (familiar), chat. 
Parlotteur, m . (familiar), chatter - 
box , “ clack-box.” 

Parmesard, m, (popular), poor devil 
with threadbare clothes. A play 
on the word “ rilp^,” rasped , 
threadbare —rap£ comma du Par¬ 
mesan. 

Parolsilen, m . (familiar and popu- 

lai), individual. Un drOle cle —, 
a queer fellow , a “rum cove.” 
(Popular) Parohsicu dc Saint- 
Pierre aux bccufs, blockhead , * ‘cab¬ 
bage head.” 

P«*.on t m. (thi:. .‘), tquart % paa 
rood. 


Paroufle, / (thieves’), parish. 

Parquet, m. (familiar), le — , is the 
company of official stockbrokers , 
who transact business round * * la 
corbeille,” or circular enclosure in 
the Stock Exchange. “ Lts cou- 
lissiers ” are the unofficial jobbers, 
and “courtiers marrons,” the 
kerbstone brokers, many of whom 
are swindlers. The offices of the 
Procureur de la R^publiquc, or 
public prosecutor, go also "by the 
name of parquet. 

Parrain, m. (thieves’), witness. 

Des parrains abonlls dans le burlin du 
quart d'oeil ont Lonrii qu’ils reconnobraicat 
ma frime pour l’avoir allumce sur la pla- 
carde du fourmillon, a\x moment du g;in- 
chi&sage. — V idocq. [Some witnesses who 
came to the office of the “ commissaire de 
Police" said that they knew my face be¬ 
cause they kaii seen it in the market-place 
•when the theft took place.) 

Parrain, barrister , “mouthpiece 
deputy judge ; — d’alt&que, wit¬ 
ness for the defetice ; — becheur, 
public prosecutor; — fargueur, 
witness for the prosecution. Faire 
suer un —, to kill a witness . Un 
— a la manque, a false witness , 
or “rapper.” 

It was his constant maxim that he was 
a pitiful fellow who would stick at a little 
rapping for his friend.—F ielding,/. Wild. 

Parrainage, m. (thieves’), depo¬ 
sitions. 

Part, f (obsolete), kindness. 

Ce t-t’y parler «;a? Monsieur. j’pcu*« 
tout d’nifuno que \.<>intuo vuuj.* Mu tow- 
mfcre, e’est uu effet de . . . dc votte prut.— 
Vad6. 

Part-A-douze, m . (military), 

dise. 

Ta 3 de “ gourgauta/’ vociP. re-t-il, cc 
•ioiit cux qui r.out cau u: dc cal... ah I 
nom d'unr souue h i’oi;nou ! U . tic le por- 
tcront pa-, en ,r paTt-k-douze.”—C. Dunois 
DB GkNXSS. 

Partageuse, f (familiar), kept 

woman. 
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Partageux, m. (peasants'), re¬ 
publican. 

Parterre, in. (popular), prendre un 
billet de — , to fall , “ to come a 
' cropper. ” A pun : le parterre, 
the pit in a theatre ; par terre, on 
the ground. 

Parti, adj. (familiar and popular), 
drunk ; asleep. 

Allons, le* voila partis, dit Vautrin en 
remuant la tSte du p&re Goriot et celie 
d’Eugfcne.—B alzac. 

Parti pour la gloire, drunk , or 
“ screwed.” See Pompette. 

Particulier, m. (military)* civilian; 
(familiar) individual , “party.” 

Vous protestez comme un beau diahle, 
et. si 1’ particulier s’entete, vous allcz sur 
lui, vous montrez au’ vous n’avez point 
froid aux yeux cn lui disant : "Toi, j'te 
v:is uortirr’ — Le Cri du F tuple, Janvier, 
1887. 

Particuli&re,/. (general), mistress. 
Ma —, my little girl , my “ lady¬ 
bird.” The word had formerly 
the meaning of prostitute. 

Parti e,/. (popular), faireune — de 
traversal, to sleep two in a bed, 
“to read a curtain lecture.” Fille 
h parties, variety of prostitute. 
See Gadoue. 

En gtfafad, pour £tre admis chcz dies, 
il Caut y arc pr^entc par un habitud de 
leurs reunions; elles donnent dcs diners ct 
des soirees.—Lifco Taxil. 

Partir (military), la paille au cul, 
to be discharged after having been 
under attest or in prison. An 
allusion to the straw in the cells; 

_ du nied droit, to act against 

regulation*; (familiar and popu¬ 
lar) — pour la gloire, to get dnink, 
or “screwed ” See Sculpte r . 

Pas, m. (military), mettre au , to 
reprimand , to punish; (thieves) 
— si cher 1 do not speak so loud I 
hold your tongue l “mum your 
dubbci! ” (popular) — mal . . . 


pour le canal is said of an ugly 
woman. 

Pascailier (thieves’), to supplant 
one. 

Pasclin, pasquelin, m. (thieves’), 
country . Le boulanger t’entrolle 
en son — , may the devil take you 
to his abode . 

Passade, f (printers’), pecuniary 
aid allowcti to workmen for whom 
work cannot ke found ; (familiar) 
temporary intercourse with a wo¬ 
man. Donner une —, to place 
one's hands on a bather > s shoulders 
and pass over him , meanwhile 
sending him below the surface. 

Passant, m. (thieves’), shoe , or 
“trotter-case.” 

Passante, f. (thieves’), shuttle. 
Pousser la —, to weave . 

File pousse la passante, LVbas \ Aube- 
rive pour du temps, va ! Ellc aura dc la 
ncige sur la hurse <t£te) quand tu la re- 
verras.— -Louisb Michel. 

Passe,/, (thieves’), guillotine. Etre 
gerbe h la — , to be sentenced to 
death. Ecomifler & la — , to kill\ 
(Prostitutes’) Faire une —, to 
meet a man in a house of accom¬ 
modation. 

En province • . . les maisons de la plus 
haute classe lont assez luxucuses sans at- 
teindre au fata sardannpak 
panars aristocratiques de la Capitalc: Ic 
: rix de la pr c y est de dip francs, uuq 
'rancs au minimum.—L60 Taxil. 

(Familiar) Mtmon tie house of 
accommodation , ** flash drum. 

Pass6, adj. (popular) 6tre — au 
bain de u*b-4, to belong to the 
negro race , to be a “ bit o ebony. 
Negroes goby the appellations of 
** boite h. cirage, bambouia, Vxillc 
de pot au feu, boule de neige.” 

Passe-cric, m. (thieves’), passport. 
Passe-de-cambre, /. (thieves’), 

slipper . 
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Passe-lacet : — Passes . 
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lacet, m. (familiar), gay girl, 
“ mot.” For list of synonyms see 
Gadoue. 

Passe-lance, m. (thieves’), boat. 
From passer, and lance, water. 

Passe-passe, m. (card-sharpers’), 
swindling trick at cards , which 
consists in passing a card over . 
Joueur de —, swindler . Rabelais 
uses the term jouer de passe- 
passe with the signification of to 
steal :— 

Qui desrobc, mvist et joue de passe- 
pas sc. —-Pa n tagrueL 

Passer (popular), au bleu, to dis¬ 
appear ; (military) — h. la casse¬ 
role, the operation consists in 
placing a man suffering from a 
dangerous venereal disease in a 
vapour bath, and leaving him there 
till he becomes unconscious . It is 
for him a case of “ kill or cure ; ” 

— ou dixi^me, to become mad • 
—- des curettes, to make a fool of 
one , “ to bamboozle.” 

Mon lapin, faut pas qu’ gk te la coupe 
mais j’suis trap aucien au peloton pour 

qu’on essaye dc me passer dcs curettes_ 

6. COURTKLINE. 

Passer la jambe \ Thomas, or \ 
Jules, to empty the privy tub, 
(Familiar) Passer devant la glace, 
to pay , “to shell out.” J Au 
allusion to the looking-^lass 
behind the counter of cafes or 
restaurants, and before which one 
must stand while paying for the 
reckoning ; to obtain gratis the 
favours of a prostitute at a brothel; 

— devant la mairie, to get married 
without the assistance of the re¬ 
gistrar, to live “tally;” — la 
main dans les cheveux, to praise, 
“to give oft suwder.” Termed 
“ genuine ” at Winchester School; 
(genera!) — l’arme & gauche, 
to die, 11 to kick the bucket,” See 
Pipe. Termed, in the English 
mi nry slang, “ tolosethe number 
ol one': m«i, ” 


Un crimincl que la d^bauche 
Avait conduit a l’cchafaud, 

An moment d’passcr l’armc hgauche 
Dit k 1’oreille du bourreau : 

Y a plus moyen d’ri^oler, 

Plus d cascades, d'rigolades, 

C’est inutil’ d'essaycr, 

Y a plus moyen d’rigoler ! 

L&OX GARitTHH. 

Se — quelque chose sous le nez, 
to drink, “to. liquor up.” See 
Rincer. (Shopmen’s) Passer de¬ 
bout, to be punctual at the shop ; 
(thieves’) — a la plume, to be ill- 
treated by a detective , “ to be set 
about by a nark ; ” — b. casserole, 
to be informed against; — a la 
fabrication, to be robbed; — h. la 
sorgue, to sleep, “to doss;” — 
chez paings, or au tabac, to thrash ; 
— par les piques, to be in danger, 
Se — de belle, not to get one's 
share of booty, or “regulars;” to 
find nothing to rob, (Theatrical) 
Ne pas — la rampe is said of an 
actor or play that find no great 
favour with the public, (Familiar) 
Ne pas pouvoir, or ne plus pou- 
voir — sous la porte Saint-Denis 
is said of an unfortunate man 
whose wife has one or more lovers, 
(Roughs’) Passer a travers, to 
thrash, to be thrashed. See Voie. 
Se — le chiffon, to wadi one's 
face. (Police) Passer au tabac, to 
compel a prisoner to obey by ill- 
treating him; — la censure, to 
inspect prisoners so as to pick out 
old offenders: (convicts’) — sur le 
banc, to be flogged. 

Pass6-singe, m. (popular and 
thieves’), very cunning, knowing 
man, an old bird not to be caught 
by chaff. 

Pas d'ga Lisette. casquez d’nfcord. Jc 
vous connais, vous ctcs nutrlou uiaisJe suis 
passd-singc.—V r DOC<„>. ( Non* oj your 

tricks : pay fit st of ill. I know yon ; ynu 
are a cunning ft l to as, out I am an e ld bird, 
net to be caught by chaff.} 

Passes, m. pi. (thieves’), shoes ; — 
it la rousse, elegant shoes . 
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Passcz-moi lc fil — Pate. 


ez-moi le fil (military), ironi¬ 
cal expression which may be ren¬ 
dered by. Welly what next / 
wonder l 

Passifleur,w. (popular and thieves’), 
shoemaker , or “snob.” 

Passifs, m. pi. (printers’ and 
thieves’), shoes. 

Et mes passifs. dejh veufs de semellc ? 
M’ont aujourd t m plantc lb. tout a fait. 

C /.arisen du Rouleur. 

Pastille,^ (familiar), venir en pas¬ 
tilles de Vichy, to go to an evening 
parly without having been invited 
to the dinner which precedes it. 
Vichy salts facilitate digestion. 
(Popular) Pastille, fifty-centime 
coin. See Mo*.le. Detacher 
une — dans son culbutant, to ease 
oneself in a manner which may be 
better described by the Latin word 
“ crepitare.” 

Pastiquer (thieves’), to pass ; —la 
maltouze, to smuggle. From 
passer. 

Pastourelle,/. (military), trumpet 
call for extra drill. 

Patagueule, adj. andm. (popular), 
one who gives himself airs; a con¬ 
ceited ass. Ltre —to show ridi¬ 
culous affectation. 

. C’ ect k". trouvait 5a patagueule, de 
i.iuer le drains devaut le monde • . . ellc 

lc prenait peut-i >re p... r -in dcpuceleur de 
nourrices, venir 1’iutimider avee r*:, tus- 
toires.—-Z ola. 

Patarasses, f. pi. (thieves’), small 
pads made of rags used by con r ids to 
avoid the painful friction of their 
fetters. 

II me semble encore le voir sur lc banc 
Uciz' laire des patarasses (bouirelets pour 
g.irmtu les jambes) pour Wi, fagots (for¬ 
mats). —Vi docc* • 

Patard, m. (popular), a two-sous 
coin. Termed patac by Rabelais. 

Patatrot, m. (thieves’), faire te—, 
to decamp , to run away. The 
synonyms for various kinds of 


slang are: “ Faire la hlle de 
l’air, le lizard, le jat jat, la pnire, 
cric, gilles ; jouer la idle de l’air, 
se deguiser on cerf, s’evanouir, se 
cramper, tirer sa crampe, se lacher 
du ballon, se la couler, se donner 
de l’air, se pousser du Zeph, se 
syiphider, se la trotter, se la com ir, 
se faire la debinette, jouer des 
fourchettes, se la donner, se la 
briser, ramasser un bidon, se la 
casser, se la tirer, tirer ses grinches, 
valser, se tirer les pincette >, se tirer 
des pieds, se tirer les baladoircs, les 
pattes, les trimoires, or les flutes ; 
jouer des guibes, or des quillcs, 
se carapater, se barrer, baudrcuil- 
ler, se cavaler, faire une cavale, 
jouer des paturons, happer le 
taillis, llasquer du poivre, deca¬ 
ni Her, drearer, exhiber son prus- 
sien, demurger, desarrer, gagner 
les gigoteaux, se faire une paire de 
mains courantes A la mode, fenclre 
l’ergot, filer son nOeud, se d<$filer, 
s’ecarbouiller, esballonncr, filer 
son cable par le bout, faire chibis, 
d^raper, fouiner, se la fracturcr, 
jouer des gambettes, s’esbigner, 
ramoner sestuyaux, foutre le camp, 
tirer le chausson, se vanner, am¬ 
bler, chier du poivre, se dt’biner, 
caleter, attachcr unegamellc, cam¬ 
per.” In the English slang: 
“To skedaddle, to cut one’s lucky, 
to sling one’s hook, to make beef, 
to guy, to mizzle, to bolt, to cut 
and run, to slip one’s cable, to 
step it, to leg it, to tip the double, 
to amputate one’s mahogany, tc- 
muke or to take tracks, to b 00 k h, 
to absquatulate, to slope, to slip it, 
to paddle, to evaporate, to va- 
m- >se, to sped, to tip your rags a 
gallop, to walk one’s chalks, to 
pike, to hop the twig, to turn it up, 
to cut the cable and run before 
the wind.” 

PAte, m. andf (artists \ quality of 
the layer cf colour in oil painting <, 
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P&ti—Patte. 


^ ular) employer, or ‘‘bos?.’’ 
(Thieves’) Une — , or patte, a file. 
(Printers’) Mettre en —, to all mu 
a forme of composition to fill , the 
letters getting mixed up ; to ?nake 
“ pie.” (Literary) Pate ferme, an 
article written throughout without 
any blanks, Se mettre en —, to fall, 
Etre mis en , to receive a blow 
or a wound in a fight , 


Sl 


Patoche, f. (school-boys*), cut on 
the hand given by a schoolmaster 
with a ruler; (popular) hand, 
“dad die.” 

Retire tes patochcs, colle-moi 9 a Uansun 
tiroir.— Zola. 

Patouiller (popular), to handle. 

Patraque, /. (thieves’), patrol. 
(Military) Perdre la —, to become 


Pat6, m. (printers’), type of different 
kinds , which has got mixed up. 
Faire du —, to distribute such 
type. Pat£ de la veille, mealpro- 
'vided for the compositors who are 
about to do night work. (Popular) 
Pat£ d’ermite, walnut. 

II ne faisoit chez soi plus grand festin que 
dc paste* d’hcrmitc.—Qu’est-ce que cette 
vinude?— Noix, amaudes, noisettes.— Le 
Moyen de Parvenir. 

Pat^e, f (popular), thrashing , 
“ walloping.” See Voie. 

Patente,/. (popular), bully's cap. 


crazy. 

Au colon? C’est-y que tu perds la pa¬ 
traque ? Ou e’est qu' t’as vu que les homtnc, 
punis de cellulepeuvent causer au colonel? 
—G. COURTELINE. 

Patrarque, or patraque, /. 

(thieves’), police patrol. 

Mais d<?ju la patrarque, 

Au clair de la moucharde 
Nous reluque de loin. 

VroocQ. 

Patrie, f (Bohemians’), chest of 
drawers* 

Patron, m. (military), colonel. 
Termed also “colon.” 


Patent^, m. (popular), woman's 
bully , “pensioner.” For syno¬ 
nyms see Poisson. 


Patron-minette, m. (popular), 
dawn ; formerly a gang of noto¬ 
rious rogues. 


Paternel, m. (students’), father, 

* * governor. ” 

Patinage, m. (popular), liberties 
taken with a woman, “slewther- 
ing,” as the Irish term it, or 
“fiddling. ” 

Patiner (popular), to handle; to 
ta^c liberties with a woman ; —le 
trottoir, to walk the street as a 
prostitute; — la dame de pique, 
or hi carton, to play cards . Se —> 
to hurry; to run away, “to 
brush.” See Patatrot, Se — 
cn double, to hurry. 

Ponnez-moi votre ba: ge tout en bloc, 
que j'-VTange tout 9a cn deux temps et cinq 
tr. >- v cements ; li sag it dc se partner en 
double.—C. Dubois dk Gen uf. .. 

Patissier, m . (popular), sale —, 
dirty man, “chatty;” on un¬ 
scrupulous , heartless man. 


Patrouille,/. (popular), etre en—, 
to have drinking revels, “ to be 
on the tiles.” 

Patte, f. (artists’), avoir de la —, 
to have a skilful touch. Une — 
d’enfer, a dashing style. 

Je le transportai le plus fidolement possible 
cur ma toile . . . il me dit d’un ton rogue: 
“ Cela e-t plein dc chic et de ficelles ; veus 
avez une patte d’enfer."—T h. GautiRr, 
Les Jcone France. 

(Popular) Un entonnoir \ —, a 
wine-glass. Fournir des pat tes, 
to w away , * ‘ to bunk. ” Se payer 
une paire de pattes, or se tirci des 
pattes, to run away , “to crush.” 
See Patatrot. 

Un fichu tour que m’a fait un voyageur, 
il dest ur ; dc. 'prUtcs pendant qc: ma 
l»crli -c roulait. —.uc mo ires tie Monsieur 
Claude. 

(Military) Pattes de crapaud, 
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Pattc-d'oie — Pavillonntr. 


_ ulets. (Roughs’) Ramasser les 
pattcs i un gas, to thrash one, “ to 
wallop” one. (Familiar and popu¬ 
lar) Pattcs delapin, short whiskers. 
Termed also “hautb le cote- 
lettes,” Aller & —, to go on foot. 

Patte-d’oie, f (popular), cross- 
ways. 

Patu, m. (popubj), fat cake. 


Pauses, f.pi. (musicians’), compter 
des —, to take a nap. 

Pave, m. (familiar), reclame, erver- 
done puff which misses the mark. 
An allusion to the proverbial 
pav^ de l’ours, or act of an ill- 
advised friend who, thinking to 
render a service, does an ill turn. 
(Familiar and popular) Des pav&, 
creditors. 


Pdturer (popular), to eat. “to grub.” 
See Mastiquer. 

Paturons, m. pi. (popular and 
thieves’), feet , “ dew-beaters.” 
Jouer des —, se tirer les —, to 
run away, “to brush, to guy.** 
See Patairot. 


Paume,/ (popular), loss; difficulty; 
fx. Faire une —, to fail. 


P umer (thieves’), to take , “to 
collar;” to apprehend , “tosmug.” 
ttre paume, to be apprehended, 
to be smugged.” 


Tii nas pas oublid c t escarpc qui apris 
avoir v mlu buter une larirue sur 1c Pont aj 
^nange, fte jeta. & la lance pour ^chapper 
t h, P ° U r KU,tc I'abadis et que tu fis cn- 
/•uier c.ic z m^/igue au moment ou il allait 
etre paume.—V ioocq. 


Paumer la sorbonne, to become 
mad, or balmy. '’ Se faire — 
marron, to be caught in the act , 
red-nan Jed Paume marron, 
caught in the. act. 


vo , 5 ^, comme dans la chanson de 
Alanon, iretous paum& marrons Vr- 
JDOCQ. 


(Thieves* and cads’) Paumer, to 
lose , “ to blew.” T’es & Paffure ? 
Non, j’ai paume tout mon carme. 
Have you made any prof is ? No, / 
have lost all my money. Paumer 
son fade, to spend one's money; 
- Patout, to lo t heart. 

Pc.’ipiere,/. (popular), s’er battre 
—» nd to i are a straw , no. to 
care a “hang.” 


De lit on communiquait avec les caves et 
lacour ; cc qui permcitait a Tom dVntrer, 
de sortir, sans etre vu, d’eviter les facheux 
et les creanciers, ce qu’en ar^ot parisicn on. 
appelle les *‘pav£s.”—A. Daudet. 

A man who has several creditors 
living in a street which he deems 
prudent to avoid, will say, “II 
y a des barricades.” (Popular) 
Faire la place pour les paves a 
ressort, to pretend to be looking for 
some work to do. Inspecteur des 
paves, idle fellonv who prefers saun¬ 
tering about to working.' N’avoir 
plus de pav^s dans la rue de la 
gueule, to be toothless. (Freema¬ 
sons’) Pave mosalque, hall of meet¬ 
ing of freemasons. For other 
expressioas connected with the 
word see Fusilier, Gratter. 

Pav6e, f (popular), rue —, street 
where one may fall in with one's 
creditors, and which , in conse¬ 
quence, it to be avoided. See 

Paver. 

Paver (familiar). On pave ! exclama¬ 
tion which is meant to denote that 
a certain street alluded to is to be 
avoided as being frequented by or. *'s 
creditors. 

Pavilion, m. (popular), niedeap ,• 
throat. S’humecter le —, tod . .nk, 
“to wet, or whet one’s whistle.” 
See Rincer. 

Pavillonner (thieves’), to drink ; to 
make merry. 

Ensuite on renquilier* dans la taulc & 
tndriguc pour retailer uour.loiv.eiit ct die' 
nument pavinenner.-'ViDoci*,. 




Pavois — Peausser. 


"ois, adj. (popular), intoxicated, 
“ screwed.” See Pompette. 
Etre —, to be intoxicated , or to 
talk nonsense, like one in his cups , 
like one “cup shotten.” 

Pavoiser (sailors’), se —, to dress 
oneself in Sunday clothes. Etre 
pavoisd en noir, to be in a tozvering 
rage , to look as black as thunder. 


Payer (popular), se — une cu- 
lotte, to get drunk, to go on the 
“booze.” 


J* mets pas d’habit, mais cacrebteu ! 
Faudra que j’ me paie un’ calotte. 

E. Carr6. 


Pchutt, pschutt, gratin, vlan, m. 
(familiar), the pink of fashion. 


Pchutteux, m. and adj. (familiar), 
dashing, “ tsing tsing ; ” dandy , 
or “masher.” For synonymous 
expressions see Gommeux. 


Peau, /. (popular), woman oj ques¬ 
tionable character ; prostitute. 


Guy qui m’prdf£re une Christianc Andcr- 
matt ! . . . pare’ qu'c.ie a du linge, et de 
r^ducation, ct des principes. ... A faute 
bien, parbleu ! comm’ les autres, c’te penu¬ 
lt, mais y lui faut des acccssoircs: cuP 
clair d’lune, des mines .—Le CriduPeuple , 
14 Janvier, 1887. 


(Theatrical) Faire — la goutte, 
to hiss , “to goose.” (Printers’) 
Payer son article sept, to pay for 
one's footing. An allusion to 
some regulation of printers’ by¬ 
laws. (Thieves’) Faire —, to get 
one conincted. 

Il complota de me faire payer (con- 
damner).—V idocq. 

Payot, m. (thieves’), convict em¬ 
ployed as accountant at a penal 
settlement —an office eagerly sought 
after. 

Pays, m. (literary), Brdrla, the 
Quartier Breda, one much pa¬ 
tronized by cocottes—a kitul of 
Paris Pimlico. (Popular) Le — 
des marmottes, mother earth . 
S’en aller dans le — des mar¬ 
mottes, to die , “to kick the 
bucket.” (Familiar) Le — des 
fourrures, group of certain specu¬ 
lators on ’ Change . 

II (le Kracli) a jct£ 1'sdru me pnrmi les 
toqv.et3 de loutre ct dans le Pays des four¬ 
th res. On appelle ainsi: d'un c5t6 les 
femmes qui jouent, les timbalicres, comxne 
jc lea a» apprises ; de l'autre, des gens du 
monde qui se groupent, couveii:-. dc pale¬ 
tot.*; fou;r«£s d'astrakan ou de loutre, dans 
un coin de la Bourse.—J. Claret i*. 

Pays-Bas, v:. pi. (popular), the 
breech, or “ Nancy.” Properly 
the Netherlands. 

Payee,/, (military), sweetheart. 


Une — de chien, same meaning. 
For list of synonyms see Gadoue. 
Une — de fc me, skinny breasts, 
Une — de lapin, a vendor of 
checks or countermarks at a 
theatre. Faire la — de lapin, to 
sell countermarks. La — ! no l 
blow it all i Faire ronfler la — 
d’ane, to beat the drum. Pour la 
—, for nothing, gratis. Trainer 
sa — , to be idling, not knowing 
what to do, “to loaf.” (Sailors’) 
Peau de bitte et balai de crin, 
nothing, not a farthing l (Sol¬ 
diers’) Peau de balle, de libi, or de 
nceud, no, nothing ; — d’z£be, — 
d’balle et balai de crin, nothing. 

Ici, les hommes ed* la clxsse, conwncvl^ 
moi, ont tout juste peau d’zcbc, peau d’balle 
et balai de crin 1—0 . Courtelinb. 

II est poli — d’noeud, he is polite, 
oh, justl (Printers’) La peau, 
nothing at all. 

Dc quoi ? on nous apprend Ja peau. 
Apris le bounage des lignes, hasta. Si on 
fait quelquccho-.? en sortant de l.\ c’e.t pas 
la faute au tyj>^ nui est rone/ nous l.dre 
l’^cole.— -Journal aes Imt>> tmrnrs. 

Peaufiner (popular), to impart 
finish to some piece of work. 

Peausser (thieves’), se — . to dress 
oneself; to disguise oneself. 

Bien, jc vats me peauf-rer eu gendarme, 
j’y S', rai; je les entendrai, je i^ponds de 
tout.— Balzac, Vautrin. 



Peccavi — Ptgrcnne. 



Peccavi, m. (thieves ), situ 
Pdche, f. (popular), head, or 
“ tibby,” see Tronche ; coun¬ 
tenance, or “ phiz.” D<$poser une 
—, to ease oneself. Se faire ^piler 
la —, to get oneself shaved at the 
baroeds. Une canne a —, a 
lanky individual. (Literary) Une 
— a quinze sous, cocotte of the better 
sort, a “ prett/ horse-breaker. ” 
The expression belongs to A. 
Dumas fils. 

N'dtaient-elles pas plus sympathiqucs, 
ces lilies de Paris, que toutes ccs drQlesses, 
pSches & quinze sous de Dumas fils.— 
Maxime Rude. 

Pecher (familiar), & la ligne. See 
Ligne. Pecher une friture dans 
le Styx, to be dead. Aller — une 
friture dans le Styx, to die . See 
Pipe. 

Pdcheur. See Ligne. 


PSchon, rn. (old cant), young 
seatnp ; child, or “kid.” 

Pdcoreur, m. (thieves’), card- 
sharper, or “magsman;” street 
thief or “ gun.” The latter is a 
diminutive of gonnuf, or gunnof. 
A “gun’s” practice is known as 
“ gunoving.” 

Pectoral, m. (familiar), s’humecter 
le — , to drink , “to have a drop 
of something damp, or to wet 
one’s whistle.” See Rincer. 


P£ cune, f. (popular), money , 
“ needful, or loaver.” See 
Quibus. 


La lune au ras des Hots dtincelants 

cn morccaux mts jolis dcus blancs. 
Bon sang ! que de. pdcune ! 

Si ton argent, »' lie, t‘c;nbarra*sait 
Pourquoi ne pa r le mettre en non gousset, 
Ohd, la Lune ? 

Richkhn, La Mer. 


P6de. or ped6ro, m. (popular). 
From pedcrasie, Sedan list, or 
“ gentleman of the back door.” 

Pedzouille, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), peasant, “ clod, or chaw- 


bacon ; ” fellow without any 

ef' *gy ; coward. 

P6gale, or pegole, /. (popular), 
pawnbrokers shop , or “ lug 

chovey.” 

P6goce, m. (thieves '\louse> “gold- 
backed *un.” 

Pegocier, m. (thieves’), a lousy 
individual, a “chatty "fellow. 
Pegrage, orp£grasse, m. (thieves’), 
theft, “lay;” thieving, “prig¬ 
ging.” See Grinchissage. 
P&gre, m. and f (thieves’), un —, 
a thief, or “ prig.” From the 
Italian pegro, idle fellow . See 

Grinche. 

Montron drogue h sa largue, 
Bonnis-moi done, girotle, 

Qui sont ces pegies-lh? 

Des sp-inchisseurs de bogues, 
E-quinteurs de boutogues, 

Les conobres-tu pas ? 

VlDOCQ. 

Fielding uses the term “prig” 
for a thief : — 

He said he was sorry to see any of his 
gang guilty of a breach of honour ; that 
without honour “ priggery " was at an end ; 
that if a “ prig” had but honour he would 
overlook every vice in the world.— -Mr. 
Jonathan Wild the Great. 

Un — 4 marteau, rogue who eon- 
fines his attentions to property of 
email value. La pegre, the con- 
fraternity of thieves , swindlers, 
burglars, <5 re ., or “ family-men. ” 
La haute-piigre, the rweli-mob. 
La basse-p&gre, low thieves . 

La Haute-Pdgrc eomprend gdndralcmcnt 
tous les voleurs en habit noir . . la haute* 

■ pegre s’uffirme par une adr<*r-. incompa- 
rable; la basse j^gre, par une fdrocitfqui ne 
se rcLrouve que uar.s le p?.y > des curunbalcs. 
—Mimoircs de Monsieur Claude. 

Un — de la haute, one of the 
swell-mob. 

II rdsultcra la preuve que le susdir mar¬ 
quis est tout simplement un pegre dc la 
haute.—ViDOcq. 

P6grenne, f (thieves’), h uger. 
“ Pigritia,” says V. Hugo, “ est 
un mot terrible. II cngcml. un 




Pjgrenner — Pikih . 
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Bionde, la pegre, lisez le vol, et 
un enfer, la pegrenne, lisez la faim. 
Ainsi la paresse est mere. Elle 
a un fils, lc vol, ct une fille, la 
faim.” Caner la —, to be starv¬ 
ing “to be bandied.” 


Peignee, f (popular), se repasser, 
or se foutre une —, to fight* 44 to 
have a mill.” 

Peigner (popular), avoir d’autres 
chiens a— , to have far mot e im¬ 
portant things to do. 


S' qu»;uqucfois la fourgate et Rupin ne 
lui rollaient pas quelques sigue- dans l’ar- 
cucraine, il scrait foraS dc caner la p6- 
grenne.—V idocq. ( Should the receiver 
and Rupin not put some money in his 
hand no :u ami that he would starve.) 

P6grenner (thieves’), to have but 
scanty fare ; to suffer from hunger. 

Pegrer (thieves’), to arrest , “ to 
smug; ” to steal , “ to claim.” See 
Grincher. Pegrer, to be destitute* 
to be “quisby.” Jc me suis fait 
— toute ma galeite, I have been 
“ done” of'allmy “tin.” Jeviens 
de — Partiche k son gniasse, je 
me suis fait cric et la riflette a 
cavald derriere moi pour me —, 
I have just eased him of his money 
and the policeman ran after me to 
apprehend me. 

Pegriot, m.y (thieves’), young 
thief “ziff.” 

Ixj p^grint ddbute dans ccttc triste car¬ 
rier c ;i i’age de dix a douze acs : alors il 
vole aux dalages des dpicicre, fruitiers ou 
autres.—(J anlkk. 

Pegriot, thief who steals only 
articles of small value . 


Vous comprencz que j'ni d’autres chiens 

h peigner que de m’en aller chercher des 

lits dans un endroit o;- il n’y cu a pas.— 

G. COURTELINK. 

Se —, to fight. 

Peintre, m. (military), steeper, 
the broom being assimilated" to a 
brush, and termed “pinceau.” 

Peinturlure, f. (familiar), worth¬ 
less picture , p, “daub.” 

Peinturlurer (familiar), se —, to 
paint one's face , to put “slap” 
on. 

Peinturlureur, m. (familiar), artist 
devoid of any ability , a 44 dauber.” 

Peinturomanie,/ (familiar), mania 
for pictures. 

Pekin, peckin, or p6quin, m% 
(military), civilian . Michel traces 
it to pequichiuus, and Du Cange 
to piquechien, both meaning tea 
fellow; but more probably'it is 
meant for habitant de Pekin, or 
it originated from an allusion to 
the cloth called p<fkin, much worn 
under the First Empire by civilians. 


Lc pdgriot occupc les demlcrs degTds de 
l‘dcitelle au sommet de luquclle sont pla- c* 
les pegres de la haute ,—Mtrncires de Cart¬ 
ier. 

Bruier Je —, to obliterate all traces 
of a robbery or crime. 

Peigne, m. (thieves’), kcy f or 
4 ’screw;” (popular; — d’allemand, 
the fingers. The expression is 
old. Rabelais uses it:— 

Apris se pcignoit du peigne dc Almaing, 
c'csto’.t des quaere doigts «t lc poukc.— 
Car^ahtua. 

Peigne- cul, m. (popular), coarse, 
» Js feller v; contemptible fclioiv. 


Je suis fnnU'C’n, 

Cct etat jTaim’ bicn 
Et jfak autant d'bdguins. 

Quo si j’&ais peclcin. 

E. OuvitARD. 

The expression is us^d also by 
civilians with the signification 
of man , * party.” The icon 
4t parly ” is said to have arisen in 
the old English justice courts, 
where, to save “ his worship ” and 
the clerk of the court any trouble 
in exercising their memories wiih 
the names of the different plain¬ 
tiffs, defendants, and witness. , 
the word parly was gcneially era- 



Pttcigo — Pelure. 
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ployed. (Familiar and popular) 
Pekin chic, swell; generous or 
clever fellow . S’habiller en —, to 
dress in mufti. (Popular) Bous- 
culeur de —, workman who hates 
middle-class people, and who seeks 
to annoy them —a mason, for 
instance, who, going by a well- 
dressed person, brushes with his 
sackful of piaster against the 
person’s coat, &c. (Saint-Cyr 
cadets’) Pekin de bahut, a cadet 
who has finished his studies. The 
word * * p<£kin * is synonymous of 
“ chinois,” a term of contempt. 

Pelago, or P61ague,/. (thieves’), 
the ptisan ofSain&- Pftagie, where 
offenders against the press laws 
are confine 1. 

On l’a fourrd dans la tirelire 
Avcc les pirgres d'P6lngo. 

Richepik. 

Pelard, m. (thieves’), hay. From 
pelouse. 

PMarde,/ (thieves’), scythe . 

Pelaud, p61o, or p61ot, m. (popu¬ 
lar), sou. Corruption of palet. 

Si tu fa is cc coup-li, j’arrosc de deux 

litr’s de raarc 1 y e st, fais voir tes p 6- 

laucs.—(». CoUKTELINK. 

Peld, m. (thieves’), main road L 
“ high Toby.” 

Pelican, m. (thieves’), peasant, or 
“clod.” (Popular) Secamoufler 
cn —, to assume the gird of a 
peasant. (Popular and thieves’) 
Un —, a dressy prostitute of the 
Boulevards. 

Pelle (gay girls’), faire danser un 
homme sur la — k feu, to make 
repeated calls on a man's purse. 
(Popular) Recevoir la — au cul, 
to he dismissed , to get “ the sack.” 

Pellctas, m. (popular), poor devil. 

P£lo, m. (popular). See Poland, 

Pelochon. or polochon, m. (popu¬ 
lar), bolster. Se tlanquer un coup 


de — , to sleepy “to doss.” 
(Military) Mille pelochons ! a 
mild oath, “ darn it” 

Pelotage, m. (familiar), flattery, or 
“ blarney ; ” taking liberties with 
a woman, or “ fiddling.” II y a 
du —, is said of a woman with 
fine , well-developed bosoms , and 
other charms to match. 

Peloter (familiar and popular), to 
thrash ; to flatter with a view to 
obtaining some advantage from 
one. 

II ne blaguait plus le sergent de ville en 
Tappelaiit Kadingue, allait jusqu'h lui con- 
edder que I'enpercur £tait un bon gargon, 
peut-ctre. il paraissait surtout estimer 
Virginie. .. c’tftait visible; il les pdotait.— 
Zola. 

Peloter une femme, to take liberties 
with a woman, “ to fiddle,” or, as 
the Irish term it, “ to slewther ; ” 
— la dame de pique, or le carton, 
to play cards; (thieves’) — le 
carme, to gaze with loving and 


Peloteur, m. (popular), one who is 
soft-spoken, plausible, “mealy- 
mouthed.” Also one fond of 
taking liberties with the fair sex, 
fond of ** fiddling,” or, as the Irish 
have it, of “ slewthering.” 

Peloton de chasse, m. (militr iv), 
extra drill. Termed “hoxter” 
at the R. M. Academy. 

vaut tout de m£me mieux qu'une 
heure de peloton de chasse.—G. Coux* 

TSLINB. 

Pelouet, m. (thieves’), wolf. 

Pelure,/! (general), coat, or “ben¬ 
jamin.” A parallel expression in 
furbesche is “scorza,’’ coat, pro¬ 
perly bark. 

Et, cn an tour de main, vou^ auront force 
d'essayer un habillement complct, du f;a- 
lurin (chapeau), aux ripatons (%u icis), 


longing eyes at the gold and silver 
coins in a money-changer*s window : 
(fencing) — quelqu iin, to worst 
one at a fencing bout. 



Pendant# — Pere. 



.$nM&2$r.ant par le culbutant, q; cst le par- 
uaton, ct par la limace qui est la chemise. 
Puis apres que vous lcur aurez payc quinzc 
francs unc pclure (paletot), qu'elles vous 
faisaient cent cinquante. — P. Mahal in. 


Pendante, /. (thieves’), earring; 
watch guard, or “ slang.” 

Pendu, m. (Saint-Cyr cadets’), in¬ 
structor at the military school of 
Saint- Cyr; (popular)— glace, street 
lamp of olden tunes. (Drapers’) 
Pendu, piece of doth stretched out 
and hung up. 

Les pieces de drap sont (Stakes dans de 
\; 3 tcj couloirs ct suspendues dans toute 
leur longueur. Ce sont ces pieces de drap 

? uc l’on norame des pendus. — Mac£, Mon 
rtmur Crime. 

Pendule, f (popular), a plumes, 
a cock, or “ rooster.” Remontcr 
sa —, to thrash one's wife, “ to 
quilt one’s tart.” (Thieves’) Faire 
le coup de la — , to hold a man 
with his head down and shake him 
so that his money drops on the 
ground . English thieve; term 

this “ hoisting,” and hold it to be 
no robbery. 

P6niches, f pi. (popular), shoes, 
or “ trotter-cases.” See Ripa- 
tons. 


Penitence, /. (gamesters’), £tre 
en —, to be unable to play through 
want of money . 

Etre en penitence k Monte-Carlo, ne pas 
jouer. Elks sont en penitence pour la 
j.airndc, la semuuie ou la fin du mois, parce* 
qu'elles < nt perdu ce qu'elles ava?ent k 
juucr.— Revue Politique et Littiraire. 

Penitencier, m. (prisoners’), one 
who has been sentenced to be im¬ 
prisoned in a house of correction. 

Penne,/. (thieves’), key,oi “screw,” 
“plume ” being a false key. 

Pcnte, f (thieves’), pear. Pro- 
bubly from pendre. (Popular) 
Avoir unc —, to be the worse for 
iiquor, or 44 screwed.” For 
r -oiiym see Pompette. 


- —-kj 

Pepette, f (popular), fifty-centime 
coin. Des pepettes, money. 

Un retendosant succis k pipettes. — 

Trublot, Le Cridu Peufile. 

Pepin, m. (familiar), umbrella 9 
“gingham, or mush.” (Popu- 
lar) Avoir un — pour une femme, 
to fancy a woman, “ to be mashed 
on, or to cotton on” to a woman. 
Deposer un —, cO ease oneself *•' to 
go to the Chapel of ease. See 
Mouscailler. Avoir avalc un —, 
to be pregnant, “to have a white 
swelling.” 

P6pitier, m. (literary), adventurer 
who seeks to make his fortune in 
business in the colonies. From 
pepite, nugget . 

(^ am ’^ ar )> en — d’un autre 
(d un autre tonneau), to relate 
another story . 

Perche,./. (popular), etre k la — , 
to starve. 

Perche A houblon, / (military), 
formerly, before the suppression 
of the regiments of lancers, a lance. 
Also very tall, thin man , “sky- 
scraper, or lamp-post.” 

Percher (thieves’ and popular), to go 
t ° be ‘ i - Termed also “pagnotter, 
nacher. 

Pcrdre (popular), lc godt du pain, 
to die , “ to snuff it.” See Pipe. 
Faire — le goilt du pain, to kill. 
See Refroidir. Perdre ses has, 
not to know what one is about 
through absence of mind or other¬ 
wise ; — son baton, to dir , see 
Pipe. Pcrdre sa clef, to suffer 
from diarrhoea ; — un quart, to at¬ 
tend a friencT s funeral. 

Perdrix hollandaise, f. (sports¬ 
men’s), pigeon. 

Pere, m. (thieves’ and popular), 
caillou, wary man , or “ chick- 
a-icary bloke,” not to be entrapped 
by go nbiers. Petit - noir do 
quatre puis, a wine tankard hold • 
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Phc-Lcichaise — Pcrsigner . 


^tngfour litres. (Thieves’) Le — 
la reniflette, or lc — des renifleurs, 
tkc prefect or head of the police. 
Petit — noii, small wine tankard. 


Ci avo ! s ccri&rcnt tous les bandits cn em- 
poignant les petits piircs noirs. A la santd 
Uu bu x\—V idocq. 

Lc — coupe-toujours, the execu¬ 
tioner. (Artists’) Pere (kernel a 
trois francs la stance, a model 
who poses for holy subjects ; (gay 
*'• irk’) douillard, he who keeps a 
girl t who has * ‘ douille,” or money . 

Pere-Lachaise. See Contre- 
marque. 

P6rir (popular), sc —, to commit 
suicide. 

J avals l’intcntion de me pdrir soit avec 
du poison, soit en me jetant h l’eau. — 
t-ANLER. 

Peritoine, m. (popular) tu t’en 
ferais eclater le —, expressive of 
refusal , ‘ * don’t you wish you may 
get it ? ” or “ yes, in a horn,” as 
the Americans say. See N£fles. 

F4ritorse, m. (students’), coat, or 
overcoat. 

P 1f 1 ,° t ’ *!!’ (Popular), tobacco, 

baccy. From perle. 

Pedotte,/ (tailors’) button-hole. 

Permanence, / (gamesters’), a 
series of numbers -which turn u{> in 
succession at roulette or trentc et 
quarante. 

Permission, f (familiar), de dix 
lieures, a kind of lady's overcoat ; 
bludgeon; sword - stick. (Mili¬ 
tary) Avoir une — de vingt-quatre 
lieu res, to be on guard duty. La 
— trempe, leave which is expected, 
but not much hoped for. Se 
Pure signer unc —, to hand one a 
leaf of cigarette paper , and to ob¬ 
tain from him in return the tobacco 
wherewith to roll a cigarette. 


Perpendiculaire,/. (thieves’ and 
cads’), watch-guard , or “slang.” 
Secouer la —, to steal a watch- 
guard, “to claim a slang.” 

Perp&te, /. (thieves’), k —, for 
life. Etre gerbe a —, to be sen¬ 
tenced to (ransportatio?i for life, to 
be booked for a “ lifer.” 

Perpignan, m. (coachmen’s), whip- 
handle. It appears that the best 
whip-handles come from Perpig¬ 
nan. 

Pcrroquet, m. (familiar), glass of 
absinthe . Asphyxier, etouffer, 
etrangler, plumer, or tortiller 
un —, to drink absinthe. Perro- 
quet de savetier, blackbird. It is 
worthy of remark that blackbirds 
are great favourites with cobblers 
in all countries. 

Perruche, f (popular), glass of 
absinthe. 

Perruque, adj. and f. (familiar), 
old-fashioned. (Popular) Fairc en 
—, to procure anything by fraud. 
Used especially by workmen in 
reference to any of their own tools 
procured at the expense of the 
master. 

Pemiquemar, m. (popular), hair¬ 
dresser. Fromperruquier. Termed 
also “merlon.” 

Pemiquicr, tn. (military). Dache, 

— des zouaves, an imagimuy 
character. Allez done racontcr 
cela a Dache, tell that to the 
marines. (Popular) Perruquier 
de la crotte, shoeblack. 

Persiennes, /. pi. (popular), spec¬ 
tacles, “barnacles, or gig-lamps*” 

Persigner (thieves’), to b eak open ; 

— uue lourde, to break open a 
door , “ to strike a jigger ; ” - un 
client, cheat a man, u to stick 
a cove.” 





Persil — Pet. 


.P-ejxil, m. (familiar and popular), 
the world of cocottes who frequent 


<SL 


places of entertainment. 

L’excentriquc aventure d’un de ses mcm- 
brer., he'ros du " Pcrsil” ct de la “ Gomme,' 
—A. Daudet. 

Aller au —, cueillir le — , tra¬ 
vail ler dans le —, faire son — , to 
walk the street as a prostitute ,, or 
to he seeking for clients in public 
places. 

La grande lorette qui a chevaux et voi- 
tur. . ct qui fait son persil autour du lac, 
au cols de Boulogne. —L6o Taxil. 

Ces dames du — , prostitutes in 
general . Le jour du —, day cn 
which a public entertainment is 
patronized by cocot tes. 

C’est le grand jour du Cirque, jour du 
per ii n du gratin ; le jour des demoiselles 
qui se rcspectcnt et qui sont seules, du reste, 
a reniplir cette function ct des messieurs 
d r 'ut la boutonniere se fleuritd’ungarddnui 
achetd un louis h la bouquetifcxe du ccrcle. 
—P. Maiialih, Mcs dames de Cctur- Vo¬ 
lant. 

Persillard, m . (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), Sodomite who lounges about . 

Void comment un douillard, celui qui 
clurrche son persillard ou sa persilleuse, se 
reconnait.. . . Le douillard porte une canne 
ix bec rc'-OurM. 11 fait un leger attouchc- 
ment de sa caime, ou de l’dpaule gauche 
a lcpaule droite du persillard .—Mbnoires 
de Monsieur Claude. 

Persilleuse, f and adj, (familiar 
and popular), street-walker, or 
"mot.” SeeGadoue. 

La fillc persilleuse attend son michd it la 
gar e.— Ml moires de Monsieur Claude. 

Also a Sodomite, 

La persilleuse est toujours eravat£e (cra¬ 
vats, voulais-je ire) a la colin ; sa coiffure 
c r >L une casquetle dont la vLsi .ic de cuir 
vemi •: : "r lea yeux etsert cn quclquc 

rxwtc de voile; ell' porte une redingote 
courte ou une veste boutonn<fc dc manitrc 
a des:iner fortement la taillc qui dej^ est 
maintenue dans un corset.—L£o Taxil. 

Personne, f. (familiar), la — , my 
mistre.Sy my “little girl,” or 
** r tlet.” (Popular) Aller ou le 


roi n envoie — , to go to the W, u, 
“to Mrs. Jones.” See Mous- 
cailler. 

Pert c,f (thieves’), h. — de vac, for 
life. Fagot a — de vue, one sen¬ 
tenced to penal servitude for life , 
or “lifer. 

Pertuis, m. (popular), aux legumes, 
the throat , or 1 gutter-lane.” 
Faire tour-more et demi-clcf sur 
le — aux legumes, to throttle one . 

Pesciller, pesciguer (thieves’), to 
seize, to lay hold of, “ to collar 
— d’esbrouffe, to take by force . 

Quel mal qu'il y aurait u lui pesciller 
d’esbrouQe tout ce u'clle nous a csgard, la 
vieille altriqueuse.— Vidocq. ( What harm 
would there be in taking an- zy from her 
by force all that she has swindled us cut 
of, the old receiver V) 

Se — , to get angry , “to lose 
one’s hair, to lose one’s shirt.” 

Pbse, or p&ze, m. (thieves’), col¬ 
lection of money made among thieves 
at large for the benefit of one who 
is locked up in jail, “break, 
or lead;” money , or “pieces.” 
See Quibus. Descendre, or fu¬ 
silier son — , to spend one’s 
money . 

Pessigner (thieves’), to raise. 

Es-tu sinye(simple 1), tu seras ixi ^egerbd 
la passe (condamnd it mon). Ain 
n’as pas d autre lourde h pessigner (porte 
h sou lever) pour pouvoir rcstcr sur ir* pa- 
turons (pieJs), morfilcr, te cicssaler et 
goupiner encore (manger, bo ire, et voier).— 
Balzac 

Peste, f (thieves’ and cads’), 
police officer, or “reeler.” See 
Pot-a-tabac. 

Pet, m, (popular), i vingt onglcs, 
baby. Abouler un — vingt 
ongles, to be in childbed , “in the 
straw.” Faire du — , to kick up 
a row . Faire le —, to fail in 
business , “to go to :=mash.” 
Glorieux comrne un —, in suffer- 
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Pdtage — Pfter. 


^ < aM p/concriUd. Curieux comme 
un —, extremely inquisitive . II 
y a du —! things look danger¬ 
ous ; there is a rozu. II n’y a pas 
de y there's nothing to be done 
3 a ^ 2S Q u * e *i “all serene.” 
(Thieves’) II y a du — ! the police 
are on trie look-out / Pet ! a roguds 
warning cry when he hears foot- 
steps or the police, “ shoe-ieather ! 
Philip !” Termtd also “ chou l” 

Pefcage, m. (thieves'), trial, “pat¬ 
ter. ” 


>Sl 


P6tarade, /. (thieves’), la - 
hospital of La Salpetrilre. 


the 


Faire du — , to create a dis¬ 
turbance “to kick up a row.” 

J’.sais ben c'que vous m'dit’s : qu’il est tard, 
Quc j'balochc ct que j’vagabonde. 

Mais i’suis tmnquiir, j’fais pas d’p&ard, 

Et j’erois qu’la rue est a tout l’monde. 

Richkpin. 

Des petards, haricot beans . Faire 
du — , to make a fuss . 

Inutile de faire lant de petard . . . 
i’homme de garde refuse de se lever, e’est 
tres bien, j’en rendrai compte au major.— 
G. COURTELINE. 

P^tarder (popular), to create a sen¬ 
sation ; to cause scandal, or a dis¬ 
turbance, “to kick up a row.” 


Fetard, m. (artiste’), sensational 
picture. The Salami of Henri 
Regnault, his masterpiece, be¬ 
longs to that class of paintings. 
Rater son —, is said of an artist 
whose success in producing a sen¬ 
sation at the Exhibition has fallen 
short of his expectations. (Lite¬ 
rary) Petard, sensational book 
which has a large sale . 


Pourquoi ce qui n’avaitp.is rdussi jusqu- 
f., s .» : l ) cettc fois, un ev^neineut de 
11 brain e ce qu on appellc, en argot artis- 

?38a!‘ Un THbunaux, 


Also a sensational play. 

St je fais du theatre, ce sera pour €tre 
joue, et, tout en le faisnnt comme je com- 
prends qu it doit Sire,— l’imagc de la vie. 
Je ue c as serai aucune vine, ne lancerai 
aucuu petard.— Zola. 


(Popular and thieves’) Petard, 
the behind. It has also the signi¬ 
fication of sou . 

J’aimerars raieux encore turbiuer d’aehar 
du matois &la sorgue pnur alfurercinquaute 
petards par luisant que de goupincr.— 
VmoCQ. (/ had r.liner vor'k hard from 
wornirg till night to get fifty sous a day 
than to steal.) 

(Popular) Petard, a box on the 
ear, or “ bang in the gills ; ” dis¬ 
turbance\ noise, quarrel , scandal . 


Potardier, tn. (popular), one who 
causes scandal, or a disturbance . 

P6t6e,/ (popular), se ilanquer une 
fameuse —, to have a regular 
“booze.” See Sculpter. 

Pet-en-Pair, m. ^popular), short 
packet . 

Contrc l'habit l£ger et clair 

La loutre a perdu la bataillc. 

Nous arburons le pet-en-l*air. 

Et les femmes ne vont qu’en taille 
Richepin. 

PSter (thieves’), to make a complaint 
to the magistrates; (popular) — 
dans la main a quelqu’un, to be 
unduly familiar with one ; to fail 
in keeping one's promise ; — clon ¬ 
ic linge des aulres, to zvro bo* 
rowed clothes ; — dans la soie. to 
UKar a silk dress ; — sur le mas¬ 
tic, to forsake work ; to send one 
to the deuce. Faire — la cha- 
taigne, to make a woman of a 
maiden. Se faire — la panne, to 
eat to excess , “to scorf.” Sen 
faire — la sous-ventriere. Sec 
Faire. (Sailors’) Pdtcr son Ioj. 
to die. See Pipe. (Military) Tu 
t’en ferais — le compotier, ironi 
cal expression of refusal. 

Et pour porter mon sabre sdus le bras, 
mncachc, c>^t midi sonne; tu t*en ferais 
peter 1'compotier — G. Coum runs. 


' Y 
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Pcieur, m. (thieves'), complainant; 
informer > “nose.” 

Peteux, m. (popular), breech. See 
Vasistas. (Thieves’) Etre —, to 
feel remorse . 

Petit, adj. (familiar and popular), 
bleu, rough 7vine , such as is re¬ 
tailed at the Paris wine-shops; 
(popular) — homme noir, tankard 
of wine ; — noir, coffee ; — p£re 
noir de quatre ans, tankard of 
wine holding four litres ; — pot, 
paramour. Lingere k — crochet 
(obsolete), female rag-picker . 

Ma nitre voyant qu'clle ne froit ricn 
le mtquicr d'actnce pubiique pour le 
chant voulut entrer dans l'commcrce ct 
s'mit lingire h p'tit crochet .—Amuse mens 
a ta Grecque. 

Petit salt;, baby , 41 squeaker.” 
Termed also “gluant.” 

Avec mes ronds (sous) te voilh fhd6 
(muni, qui a rc<^u sa part;. To pourras tc 
payer ton petit sal 6 (enfant) dc carton. 
Oui, rtponilit-il, merci. Mais tout de 
mc-me j’aimerais mieux en piger un d’oe- 
‘-use, h la foire d'empoigne. Ca serait plus 
mariolle (maim). Et avec lagalette (ar¬ 
gent) jachcterais h la daronne des oranges 
ct du trfcfle h blaire (tabac a priscr).— 
Richbpin. Le Pavi. 

(Prostitutes’) Le —, the behind. 
(Roughs’) Un —, a cigarette end 
long enough to be smoked. (Thieves’) 
Du — monde, lentils. Un — 
faisan. See Bande Noire. Des 
pc lit s pois, pimento , allspice. 
(Sodomites’) Petit Jdsus, a de¬ 
based wretch , the abettor of another 
who obtains money from persons 
by threats of exposure. 

Le chauteur er.t un boramc icune enr re 
t . tfiutefniv;, reul, il ne peut “trnvaillcr ; ” 
il lui f.tut un c mptre, . . . Mii* un jeune 
ti garjoii qu’il appcllc un "petit 


Jtsus,” entitrement vend’- h. sea intdrets, 
ayant perdu tout sentiment d’honnetetd, dc 
pudeur. . . . Cclui-ci doit servir d’appeau. 
—L6o Taxil. 

(Familiar) Bon — camarade is 
said ironically of an ill-disposed 
malevolent colleague. (Prostitutes’) 
Petit Jesus, lover or associate of 
a prostitute , “ Sunday - man.’* 

(Printers’) Aligner les petits sol- 
dats de plomb, to compose . 

Quand on sait bien aligner les petits sol- 
dats de plomb, on vous colic devant unc 
casse, et vous bourrez h quart de pieces ; 
un peu plus tnrd vous avez demi-picces et 
vous mtne h la fin de l*appr«ntissage. — 
From a Paris printers newspaper. 

(Tailors’) Petits boeufs, appren¬ 
tices . 

Pourquoi des coupeurs, des culottiers, 
des giletiers . . . des pompiers, des t 
(apprentis) nommds aussi petits-bceub -- 
Mac6, Mon Premier Crime. 

Petit - bocson, m. (popular), 
church. Termed also rampantc. 

Petit-crevd, m. (familiar), dandy, 
or “ masher.” For synonyms see 
Gommeux. A dandy in the 
seventeenth century went by the 
quaint appellation of “ quand pour 
Philis.” In explanation M. Gen in, 
in his RkrNations Philologiques , 
says that all the fops of the 
period thought themselves bound 
to be able to sing a certain ditty 
which was then all the rage and 
began by the words, “Quand pour 
Philis.” Hence the expression, 
Tallemant des Reaux, in his 
HisiorictteSy says of a certain 
Turean :— 

Turcan ne saurait vivre 
S’ll ne fait le coquet; 

A I’mie il domic un livre 
Et & 1‘autre un bouquet. 

TI dit de belles chow;:., 

Ne parle que d-: roses, 

Quc d’oeilleui et de l>s . 

Ccst un qiiand-pour-Philis. 

Sea iron also mentions the exp.e* 
sion :— 
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Petite — Ptee. 


heure dc tons cost 6s, 
rent ict des bcautds. 

-x- 11 v viennent qu’a la nuit sombre ; 

A c- .tc heurc quand-pour-Philis 
Poudrex, frisez, lui^ins, polis, 
appclans solcils i l’ombre, 

Lour disLut lleurettes sans nombre, 
bar Ieurs roses et sur leurs lys. 

Petite, adj. (familiar), dame, an 
euphemism for “cocotte,” or 
“ pretty horsa-breaker.” 

Harnvcra que Ies “ p>etitcs dames;" bien 
Conscillees par Its “ petits messieurs." com- 
prendront qu'elles r ut iufiniment plus d’a- 
vanta^cs a uOus poursuivre devant les 
juges —qu 4 sc faire ■ uivre sur les boule¬ 
vards.— Echo (U Paris, Oct., i836. 

Petite main, girl apprenticed to a 
fleuriste . 

PetiUhotel, m. -(thieves’), police 
station. Faire une pose au —, to 
be locked up in jail $ “to be in 
quod. ” 

Petit-que, m . (printers’), semi¬ 
colon. 

H cst aiusi noinmd pareeque le signe(:) 
rempl^ait autrefois le mot latin que dans 
. m -’.Muscrits i.: les premiers livres im- 
pnmfis.—B outmy. 


Petra, m. (popular), clumsy motif 
awkward lout. 

Petrole, m. (popular), brandy , or 
“ French cream.” 

Dcs bouges ou se miserable la 'racaille 
de logout, oil les faces blcmes sent souvent 
tatouecs de pochons noirs, oil il coulc par- 
fois du sang dans les saladiers gluants de 
vin bleu, oil les picrreuscs viennent se don- 
n=.r du occur klcuvragc on avalant un verre 
de parole qui leur flanque un coup dc 
fer rouge dans l’estomac.— Riciiipin, Le 
PavS. 

Allumer son —. See Allumer. 
Petroleur, m. (familiar), oppro¬ 
brious name given to the in sur - 
gents of 1870. 

P6tronille, f (popular), devisser 
la —, to smash one's head. 

P6trouskin, m. (popular), idle 
fellow , or “ bummer ; ” breech , 
or “Nancy,” see Vasistas; 
peasant , “clod.” 

Petun, m. (obsolete), tobacco; snuff. 
From a Brazilian word. 

Petuni&re, f (popular), snuff-box , 

“ sneezer.” 


Petits, adj. (lamiliar), messieurs, 
despicable young men who live at 
the expense of prostitutes — in fact, 
pcnsioneis’ with an obscene 
prefix. (Rag-pickers’) Charger des 
— produits, to work at rax- 
picking. 

Petmuche, m. (thieves’and cads’), 
a signal that people are a; 
ing % “Philip ! or shoe-leather I ” 
Acr<$muche, il y a une retentis- 
sante; y a du — voilii le lonsgu& 
l.ook out , therds a bell; someone 
is coming; herds the master of the 
house . 

Petoche, / (popular), ctre en — ? 
to follow dose in the rear , at one's 
heels. 

P6tonze, f (old cant), pistole, old 
coin. 


Petzouiile, tn. (popular), the be¬ 
hind, or “ Nancy.” See Va- 
sistas. 

Peuple, m. (popular), faire un —, 
to be on the staff of supernume¬ 
raries at <> cheat re. fou! re du 

—, to act as if one cared for no¬ 
body's opinion. Est-ce que vous 
vous foutez du — ? Do you mean 
to laugh at me 1 

Peuplier, m. (popular), large twist 
of tobacco. 

Pcvouine, f (sailors’), little girl , 

a wee lassie. 

Pfcze, m. (thieves’), money , or 
“pieces.” See P&se. 

# Je voudraii bicn que tous les cho 
rigues qui m’ont fait afLtrer du pi?zc pub 
sent en dire autant. —Vii»cq. (/ wish at 
the jolly fellows who m * U me '*atn 
Mo ey could say as much.) 




Phalanges- 


Piano. 


tiges, f pi. (familiar), serrer 
—, to shake hands , “to tip 
one’: daddle.” 

Pharamineux, adj. (familiar), 
astounding , marvellous, “ stun¬ 
ning/’ 

Vous savez, Nana vient d’arriver . . . 
r<h ! une entree, rnes enfants ! quelquc chose 
de pharamineux ! — Zola. 

Phare, m. (printers’), lamp . Pro¬ 
perly lighthouse. 

Pharmacope, vi. (popular), apothe - 
cary, “ pill-driver.” 


the staff of an hospital, visits the 
establishment, generally prolong¬ 
ing his stay more than is pleasant 
or convenient for the members of 
the staff; (tailors’) journeyman 
tailor. In the English slang a 
Philistine is a policeman. The 
German students call all towns¬ 
people not of their body “ Philis- 
ter,” as English ones say “cads.” 
Thedeparting student says, mourn¬ 
fully, in one of the BurschenUeder: 
“ Muss selber nun Phi lister sein !” 
i.e. “I must now Philistine be ! ’ 
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pharos, or pharaut, m. (old cant), 
governor of a town. Michel 
thinks the word comes from the 
Spanish faraute, head man. 

Philantrope, m. (pedlars’), thief,\ 
“prig.” For synonyms see 
Grinche. 


Philosophe, m. (popular), poverty- 
stricken, or “ quisby ; ” old or 
cheap shoe . 

Plus d’unc ci-devant beautd, aujour- 
d'hui reduite & l'humble cameo dc drrtp, 5. 
la jupe dc mollcton ct aux • .ibots, si elle ne 
pr£fiire les “philosophe. ” (souliers a quin ze, 
vingt et vingt-cinq sols).— Vidocq. 


Philibert, m. (thieves*), thief, 
“prig;” swindler or sharper, 
“shark.” See Grinche. 

Philippe, m. (popular), silver or 
gold coin. An allusion to the 
effigy of Louis Philippe. 

On dit que tu as poissc nos philippes (fi- 

loutd nos pifcces dor).—B alzac. 

Philippine, f. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar). When a person cracks an 
almond for another, should there 
be a double kernel, lie who cries 
out first, “ Bonjour, Philippine ! ” 
can exact a present from the other. 
The word seems to be a corrup¬ 
tion of the German vielliebchen. 

Philistin, m. (artists’), a man who 
belongs to a different set, an 
outsider, a bourgeois, a “ Philis¬ 
tine. ” The Slang Dictionary says: 
“ Society is supposed to regard all 
outside its bounds as belonging 
to the Philistine world. Bohe¬ 
mians regard all cleanly, orderly 
people who conform to convcn- 
tiohalityasPhili dines;”(medical) 
xticcU man who , not being cn 


Philosophe, rag-picker, or “ bone- 
grubber.” Philosophes de neuf 
jours, shoes out at the sole. 
(Thieves’) Un —, one of the light- 
fingered gentry, see Grinche; 
card-sharper who dispenses with 
the assistance of an accomplice. 

Philosophic, f (popalar), poverty, 
neediness. 

Photographier (popular), allez 
vous faire —, go to the deuce , “ go 
to pot. ” 

Pi, parler en —, to add “pi” to 
each syllable of a word. Thus 
eputeau becomes coupiteaupi. 

Piaf, m. (thieves’), pride ; boasting, 
“ bouncing.” 

Pianiste, m. (popular), executioner s 
assistant . He is the accompanyist 
to the executioner, the principal 
performer. 

Piano, m. (horse-dealers’), jouer 
du —, is said of a horse whic h has 
a disunited trot. Mattresse de 
—. See Maitresse. 
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Pianoter — Picton. 


(familiar), to be a poor 
Performer on the piano. 

On ne devait pas pianoter pendant la 
nuit.—B alzac 



Pichenet, m . (popular), thin wine. 
See Picton. 

Le pichenet et le vitriol l’engraissaient 
positiveraent.— Zola. 


Ptau m. (printers’), falsehood , 
‘‘cram.” Fromlapeau! nonsense! 
(thieves’) bed. Pincer le —, to go 
to bed y to get, into “kip.” See 

Pieu. 

Piaulle, piole, or piolle, f 
(thieves’), house, “crib, hangs-out, 
ken ; ” tavern. Same origin as 
picter. La — a Pair rupin, 
thadsplenty to steal in that house. 

Piausser (thieves’), to sleep , “ to 
doss.” Se —«to dress; to go to 
bed. See Pieu. 

I Is sont ak(fs se piausser (se couch er) 
chez Bicctrc.*— Vidocq. 

(Printers’) Piausser, to lie; to 
humbug. 

Piausseur, m. (printers’), liar; 
humbug. 

Picaillons, m.fl. (popular), money, 
“tin.” SeeQuibus. Avoir des 
—, to be well off, or “well bal¬ 
lasted.” Picaillons is probably a 
corruption of picarons, Spanish 
coin. 

Picanti, adj. (thieves’), gau —, 
louse, “gold-backed ’un. See 
Basourdir. 

Piccolet, or picolo, m. (popular), 
thin wine. From picton, which 
itself comes from the Greek meiv, 
through picter. 

Le iuavc fromngc \ la pic . . . ct q;i’i!s 
tnangeuient avec un ebanteau de pain bis, 
avaut do boire un gobcict de picolo, He ce 
vert petit n 5,1:5,riard qui leur piquait un 
cent d'epi . dcs dans la jrge.—K chbi in, 
■Le Pave. 

Piche, m. (popular), tor pique, 
spades of cards. 


Pickpocketer (familiar), to pick 
pockets. 

Picorage, m. (thieves’), highway 

robbery. 

Picoure, f. (thieves’), hedge. De- 
flotter, or 'defleurir la —■, to steal 
linen laid out on a hedge to dry, 
“ lully prigging.” A thief who 
steals linen is termed “snow- 
gatherer. ” La — est ileuric, there 
is linen on the Judge , “snowy on 
the ruftinan.” 

Picter (popular and thieves’), to 
drink , “ to liquor up,” or, as the 
Americans say, “to smile, or to 
see the man.* From the Greek 

TTlClV. 

Laisscz-le done, nous le ferons picter h. 
la refaite de sorpae.— Vidocq. (Leave 
him at~ne, wcU make hint drink at 
dinner.) 

Picter des canons, to drink glasses 
of wine. 

Comme moi gagne de la pifcce, 

Tu peurras picter des canons. 

Et suns aller trimer ;:ans cesse, 

Te J&chcr le fin rigaudon. 

Ne crains pas !c pic <juc ji: brave, 

Car dc ia t ride jc n*ai pas peur ; 

Dans une tOlc cnquillc eu brave, 
Fais*toi vcl<:ur i 

Vidocq. 

Allons — un kil, let us go and 
drink a litre of wine. Picter du 
pivois sans lance, to drink wine 
without water. Picter une rouil- 
larde, to drink a bottle of wine* 
La — h la douce, to sit over a 
bottle of wine. 

Picton, m. (popurar and thieves'), 
wine. Termed also “picolo, 
nectar, ginglet, gi nr lard, .pichenet, 
briolct, pivois, bleu, petit bleu, 
vinasse, blanc, huile/’&c. Picton 
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Pictonncr — Pieds. 


§L 


^ns lance, itrine without water. 
Un coup de — , a glass of wine . 


Encore un coup d'picton, 

La mere Bernard, il n’est pas tard. 
Encore un coup d’picton 
Pour nous meure h la raison. 

O Id Song. 

Pictonner (popular), to drink 
heavily, “ to swill.** See Rincer. 

Pi ctonneur, m . (popular). drunkard, 
“ lushington.” See Poivrot. 

Piece, /. (military), de quatre, 
syringe; — grasse, cock, or 

“dripping;** — de sept, stout 
man, “forty guts;” (freemasons*) 

— d’architecture, speech; (literary) 

— de boeuf, gushing article on 
the topics of the day; (theatrical) 

de bceuf, a play in which one 

obtains the most success; _ a 

tiroirs, play with transformation 
scenes; — d*<*te, bad play; (pros- 
titutes’) — d’estomac, lover, 
41 Sunday man.*’ (Thieves*) Vol 
i la — forcee. This kind of theft 
requires two confederates, one of 
whom tenders in payment of a 
purchase a marked coin. His 
friend.then steps in, makes a pur¬ 
chase, and maintains he has paid 
for it with a coin of which he 
gives a description, and which of 
course is found in the till by the 
amazed tradesman. (Populat)Une 

— du pape, or suisse, an ugly 
zooman. La —de dix sous, or de 
dix ronds, the anus. N’avoir plus 

. sa — de dix ronds, lobe a Sodomite . 
Crncher dcs pieces de dix sous, 
to be pare hid, dry. 

( oupcau yoyant It- petit horb - r cr cracher 
l.Vhn** dcs piece <ic dix tnw,, lui mc-ntra de 
k® lln e boutcillc ; el, l’nutronyAnt acccptd 
de la t£tc, il lui porta la bouteille et un 
vf.rre.~Zoi. a 

f he Lnglish have the expression, 
“ to 5 pit sixpences,** to be thirsty. 

He had thought it a rather dry discourse; 

to «pit sixpence* (as )tzs 
•A>ing wai), he ^ve hwu t<. M. Wild- 


goo.c to stop at the first public-house they 
should come to — Gravils. Spiritual 
Quixote. 

Pied, m. (popular), a dormir debout, 
large flat foot ; — de coclv.n, 

pistol, or “ barking iron ; ” — de 
nez, one sou ; — plat, a Jew , or 
“mouchey, Ikey, or skeney.** 
Mettre i —, to dismiss, “to give 
the sack.” Eh avoir son —, to 
have had enough of it. (Thieve..*) 
Pied de biche, short ^crowbar, or 
“jemmy.” Termed also “Jacques, 
l’enfant, sucre de pomme, 
biribi.” Le —, the ground; 
termed also “la dure;** share, 
or “whack.” Mon —, on je casse 1 
my share, or I peach, or “my 
whack, or I blow the gaff.” (Mili¬ 
tary) Pied, or — bleu, recruit, 
or “Johnny raw.” 

... j? t ( : n fi che : y P rcild un air digne, toise 
1 innrmier du haut en has. et ic I’encruculc 
commc un pied.—G. Col-ktelinr. ” 

Pied de banc, sergeant. There 
are just as many sergeants in a 
company as there are feet to a 
bench. 

Les sous-officiers sont Tame dc l’ann<£e si 
les ofnciers en sont la tete... les soldats le 
savent ct le disent bicn, et sc rendant conipte 
de 1 utility de ces humbles subalterues, iU 
Ica appellent les pieds dc banc, l.nlcver 
un ohicicr h la corapagnic, nul ne s’apci oevra 
d i vide; Ctex un sergent clle deviendra 
boiteuse. —Hector France, L'Homme 
qui Tue . 

Pieds, m.pl. (popular), avoir mange 
ses —, to have an offensive breath. 
Se tirer des —, to go away , to run 
enray, “to hook it.” See Psta- 
trot. Ou mets-tu tes pieds? 
7 c/:at are you meddling about? 
(Military) Avoir les — lie chulil, 
to be particular, careful. Avoir 
les — naaes, to feel a disinclina¬ 
tion for going out , or not to be able 
to go cm. (Printers’) Pieds de 
mouche, notes in a boo!:, generally 
printed in mall type. (Thieves’) 
Avoir les — attaches dans le dos, 
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Pier — Pieu. 


, 'dogged by the police , “ to get 
lasting.' 5 (Popularandthieves’) 
Benir des pieds, to be hanged, “ to 
swing to be scragged. M Termed 
formerly “to fetch a Tyburn 
stretch, or “ to preach at Tyburn 
C oss, alluding to the penitential 
speeches made on such occasions. 
In olden times a hanged person 
^ as termed in France “ evetpie 
des champs,’ alluding to the cap 
which was drawn over the face of 
the conv.ct, and which represented 
the mitre, also to the convulsive 
movements of his legs. It was 
the custom to erect the gallows 
m the open country. Hence the 
expression, “ ev&aue des champs 
donne la benediction avec les 
pieds.” 

Pier (thieves’), old word, to drink . 
In English slang, “ to liquor up,” 
and, a c the Americans term the act, 
'* to smile,” or “to see the man.” 
See Rincer. 

Pierre,/, (popular), iafftlter, bread , 
or “soft tommy;” (freemasons’) 
— brute, bread; (thieves’) — de 
touche, confrontation of a male¬ 
factor with his victim or with wit¬ 
nesses, 

Pierreau, m, (military), rc >uit, or 
* ‘ Johnny raw. ” Also soldier who 
has been for one year in the rorps. 

11s trancliaicnt les questions d’un mot, 
. . . considdraieut du bant dc leur impor¬ 
tance lei brigadiers qu’ils qu. iifiaicnl de 
bleus et de pierrcaux, comme s'its fiuieot 
arrives de la veille.—G. Courtklin*. 

Pierreuse, /. (popular), prostitute 
of the lowest class , who generally 
prowls near heaps of stones on the 
road, or in building yards, 
“draggle-tail.” See Gadoue. 
Concerning this, class of prosti¬ 
tutes I eo laxil says: “II est 
une Classe absolunient ignoble, 
qui est la lie des filles en carte: 
les pierreuses. On domic c nom 
i un genre particular de femmes 



qui ont vieilli dans 1’exercice dc la 
prostitution du plusbas 4 tage . . . 
elles sortent la nuit . . . dies sta- 
tionnent aupr£s des chantiers ou 
a proximite des terrains vagues.” 

Pierrot, m. (popular), glass of white 
wine . Asphyxier un —, to drink 
a glass of white wine. Pierrot, 
properly, is a pantomimic cha¬ 
racter with face painted white and 
dressed in white attire. (Hair¬ 
dressers’) Pierrot, application of 
lather on the face ; (militaiy) 
recruit , or “Johnny raw.” Termed 
also “ bleu.” 

Les anciens commenc&rent par faire la 
gourde oreille, supportdrent avec patience 
les quolibets et les piqurcs a aiguille 
jusqu au jour ou un “pierrot," tout nou- 
vcllement arriv'd . . . regut une pairc de ca¬ 
lottes.—G. COURTELINE. 

Also bad soldier who shirks his 
duty and incurs punishment . 

Be temps en temps. 1‘adjadant Flick, cn 
cherchant ses deux “ pierrots. ” constatait 
leur disparilion. Les deux ■ ierrots . . . 
s‘dtaient donnd un peu d’oir. Ces boiddes 
duraient six journdcs, au bout desquelles 
ils rc vena tent fiers comme des paons, fri- 
sant la ddsertion de cinq minutes.—G. 
Court ulini:. 

Piesto, m. (popular), money , “the 
needful, gilt, or loavcr.” See 
Quibus. 

Pifctre, m. (thieves’), rogue who 
plays the lame man so as to excite 
the commiseration of the public. 

Pieu, m. (thieves’), crossbar; — 
de la vanterne, crossbar of a 
window ; (popular and thieves*) 
bed. From old word piautre, 
straw, rags. Hence the old pcaul- 
traille, canaille , ragamuffins. An 
instance of the insertion of the i 
is shown by pieu, a stake , from 
pau. 

Les pant *> sent couches dans leurs pieux, 
Par consdqucnt je n’gdn* personne. 
Laissex-moi done ! j’.-uis un pauv’ vieux. 
Ou qu’ voir, mcmm’ucx, messieurs d’la 
some t 

Kiui^niN. 
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"Spelt also pieux. 

Des que le r<5veil entcndras 
Tes deux chassis <*pongeras; 

La butte aux Co> os donneras, 

Lt leur crottin enlevcras, 

A la chainbre remonteras 
Faire ton pieux. 

Les Litanies du Cavalier, 


Se coller dans le — , to go to bed , 
to get uUo the “kip.” Eire en 
route pour le —, to feel sleepy. 
Etre rive au —, to be passionately 
attacked to a woman. 

Pieute. adj. (popular), £tre —, to 
be in bed. 

II refflechit, partagd entre l’inauietucle 
do coucher le soir h. la boiie ct le plaisir de 
rcstcr “picutd."-G. CourtSUNE, Les 
Cnictis de 1'Escadron. 

Pieuvre,/. (familiar), kept woman . 
Properly octopus. See Gadoue. 

Pieuvrism 2, m. (familiar), prosti¬ 
tution ; the world of prostitutes. 

Pif, or pifre, m. (familiar and 
popular), nose, “ handle, conk, 
or snorter.” See Morviau. The 
word “ pifre ” is used by Rabelais 
with the signification of fife. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that the 
nasal organ received the appella¬ 
tion on account of its being assi¬ 
milated to that wind instrument, 
the more so as other parts of the 
body bear the names of musical 
instruments, as trompette, or 
musette, face ; si filet, throat; 
guitare, or guimbaide, head; 
grosse caisse, body ; flikss, legs ; 
rairiiton, ttose. 

Ou que j’vas? 9a srour. r’garde pas.^ 
rva.B ou que j’veux, loin d'oii que j’suis. 
C’est a cLt 6 , < >ut pres d'lh-bas. 

Mon pif raarclic dvant, ct je l suis. 

R1CHEPZN. 

C’est pas pour ton —, that's not 
for yon. (Thieves') Etre lansle — 
com me grinche, to be noted as a 
swindler. (Prostitutes’) Faire un 
— d’oeas, to find a client, or 
“flat/ 1 


j’ai fait que poirotcr sous les lansquines 
en battant mon quart pour faire un pif 
d’oeas, qui me donne de quoi que mon 
inarlou nc m crcintc pas de coups.—L ouisb 
Michel. 

Piffard, m . (popular), the possessor 
of a nose remarkable on account of 
its large proportions or vermilion 
hue , like that of a drunkard, an 
“Admiral of the. Red,” whose 
nasal organbea~s “grogblossoms.” 

Piffe, in. (thieves’), breech , or 
“blind cheek.” See Vasistas. 

Piffer (popular), to be discontented, 
or to look disappointed , “ down in 
the mouth.” Synonymous of 
“ faire son ne,".” 

Pige,/. (thieves’), year, or “stretch ; :> 
hour; pin son, or “stir.” See 
Motte. (Familiar) Faire la —, to 
race . (Printers’) Pige, a certain 
number of lines to be composed in 
an hour. Prendre sa—, to ascer¬ 
tain the length of a page or column. 

Pigeon, ///, (card-sharpers’). Elcver 
des pigeons, to entice dupes into 
playing in order to fleece them of 
their money. (General) Pigeon, 
a gullible or soft person, a “pigeon.” 
The vagabonds and brigands of 
Spain also used the word in their 
4 4 germania, ” or robber's 1 anguage, 
“palomo,” ignorant, simple. In 
the sporting world “sharps and 
flats ” are often called 44 rooks and 
pigeons” respectively—sometimes 
" 44 spiders and flies.” When the 
“ pigeon ” has been done, he then 
is entitled to the appellation of 
44 muggins.” Pigeon voyageur, a 
girl of indifferent character who 
iravels up and down a line seeking 
for clients. (CocotU Avoir son 
—, to have found a client, to har e 
a 44 flat.” (Theatrical) Pigeon, 
part payment of a jee due to an 
author by the manager of a i h- at re. 
(}• amiliar) A iled c —, old fashioned. 
An ai lu* ion to the headdress pre- 




Pigeonner — Piler. 



d by Emigres on their return 
ranee. 

Pigeonner (familiar and popular), 
to dupe, or “to do.” 

c'«t J mofmT 11 ’''“-“’“t plus mni <J“i Pise, 
™?a™^™ € -- Minwires de 

p ige° n nier, «. (familiar), the ban- 
doir of a ccccite, 

Piger (general), (i detect; to take, 
nab jf 0 ar ' J ’ io a Ppr*hend ’ “ to 

.pdbouille, comment que t’as 
—Louise Micheu' 8 ^ 1111 ' 21 “ aut,c - 

P*Ser, to understand, “to twig,” 
° r ’ as the Amercans say, “ to 
catch on.” J 

braL ^-^ 1 * V mais Plg«-tu, pas de 
finettr- ^ LUX CJUO . nt du poignon dans les 
Che, J^V vc . m decaniiler.—L ouise Mi- 
Sard jf 1 aho "•*** d ° under- 

in $ird%5?cij£) Wh ° ,UlV ‘ m °’ Uy 
Piger, to race ; to compete . 

dAM C *° U V ure ^ien <l uc dans cette foule 
cuvi; 1 W ma £ as i n qwi descemJent en 
sotim i ’ *. P ctltcs gueules fraiches tous- 
R ,\, 1 brume, toujours talomufes dc 

av^dk.-^b^,"'; 0 n ' aurait pu piger 
Piger, to find. 

rtJr!!;T' , V ^ ( ! asimir » c ’ est ta femme, cette 
CQlomho-la t ou a tu pigd ce canasson-li, 

n Cdt ^ Jn P° ur 1° museu Jn, men cher._. 

«ACM ain e liT Blondklet, Lts Locu¬ 
tions Vicieuscs. 


Piger la vignette, to look atten¬ 
tively arid with pleasure on some 
funny person or amusing scene , 
“ to take it in.” Se faire —, to 
allow oneself to be detected or ap¬ 
prehended; to allow oneself to be 
done, or “ bested.” Piger, to 
catch, “ to nab.” 

grimp’ pas su' parapets ! 

Att. id s I attends ! j’y vas . . . ere* garce, 
1 • J ic tico3 ! Dit’s done, c’est farce 

A out d’nierae. 

p* Gill. 

Pl get, orpipet, m. (thieves’), castle. 
, he root of this woid is pigeon, 
lli ^ le I-ow Latin pipio. 


Pignard, m. (thieves’), breech f or 
“blind cheek.” See Vasistas. 

Pignocher (popular). Means pro¬ 
perly to pick one's food. Se —, 
to fight , “ to slip into one an¬ 
other;” (artists’) to put too much 
finish in a work. 

Pignouf, m. (general), one who be¬ 
haves like a cad; coarse fellow; 
mean , paltry fellow. 

J’ai yu que tu avais par moments ennuy£ 
les critiques. Tu sais, il ne faut pas faire 
attention eux, c’est des tas de pignoufs. 
— E. Montwl. 

(Shoemakers) Pignouf, apprentice , 
the master being denominated 
“ pontife,” and a workman 
“gniaf.” 

Pignoufle, m. (general), cad. 

La faille rose braquant sa jumclle—" A 
qui en ont-ils ces pignoufles VP. Ma- 

HALIN. 

Pigoche, f., a game. Some coins 
being placed inside a circum¬ 
ference traced out on the ground, 
are to be knocked out of it by 
aiming with another coin. 

Nous arrachions tout, les boutons 
Des portes et des pantalons 
Pour la pigochc. 

De Ciiatillon. 

The word has passed into the 
language. 

Pile ! (popular), exclamation uttered 
when one secs a person falling or 
hears a sma>h of crockery or other 
• article . Properly tails! at pitch 
and toss. Termed also d’autant I 
a favourite ejaculation of waiters. 

Piler (popular), du poivre, to walk 
on the tips of one's toes on account 
of blistered feet; to wait; to 
slancLr. Faire — du poivre h 
quelqu’un, to throw one denvn re¬ 
peatedly . Filer le bitume is said 
of a prostitute who walks the 
streets ; (military) — du poivre, to 
mark time ; to be on sentry d" f v • 
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Pilier- — Pincer. 
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to ride a hard trotting horse; — 
du poivre a quelqu’un, to forsake 
one ; to leave off keeping cojnpany 
with one . 

Ah ! pompon du diable ! il y a lonqtcmps 

que j’avais envie de lui piler du poivre. — 

C. Dubois db Gbnnes. 

Piler le poivre, to be on sentry 
duty. 

Pilier, m. (familiar), de cabaret, 
drunkard , or “ mop.” See 
Poivrot. (Thieves’) Le —, the 
master. Un — de boutanche, a 
shopman. Un—, the master of a 
brothel. Un — de pacquelin, a 
commercial traveller. 

Quel fichu temps ! 4c pilier de pacquelin 

Be viendra pas.—V idocq. 

Lc — du creux, the master of the 
house , the “ omee of the carsey.” 
From uomo della casa in lingua 
fraDca. 

Pille, / (thieves’), one thousand 
francs . 

Pillois vain, m. (thieves’), village 
judge, a kind of “ beak, or queer 
cumn.” 

Piloches, f pi. (thieves’), teeth , 
“ bones, or ivories.” Termed also 
“ chocottes.” Montrer ses —, 
“ to flash one’s ivories.” 

Piloirs, m. pi. (thieves’), fingers , 
ft forks, stealers, or pickers.” 

Filon, m. (thieves \ finger or thuitib ; 
(popular) maimed beggar. 

Pimpeloter (popular), se —, to eat 
and drink of the best, to take care 
of number one in that respect. 

Pimpions, m. pi. (thieves’), coin , 
“pieces.” See Quibus. 

Pin9ants, m. pi. (old cant), scissors. 
Termed also “ fauchants, fau- 
cbcltes.” 

Pincard, m. (cavalry), horseman 
' inh » possesses strong thighs, and 


has, in consequence , a frm grip in 
the saddle. From pince, grip. 

Pince. f. (thieves’), hand, or 
“duke.” (Horsemen’s) Pince, grip 
of the thighs. (Popular) Chaud 
de la —, fond of women. La 
pince is the fork. 

Puis, comme e’etait un chaud de la pince 
qui fair nit dcs eufants toutes les figu¬ 
rantes de l’Oddon.— Monteil. 

(Card-sharpers’) Pince, a box con¬ 
structed on cheating principles , and 
used by sharpers at the game called 
consolation, a game played vhth 
dice. 

Pinceau, m. (military), broom. 

A lions . . . nous sommes de corvde de 
quartier, il va falloir aller joucr du pin- 
ceau avant un quart d’heurc.—D ubois de 
Gennes. 

(Freemasons’) Pinceau, pen; 
(popular) hand, or foot, “dad die, 
or hoof.” Detacher un coup de 
— dans la giberue, to kick one's 
behind, “to toe one’s bum.” 
Detacher un coup de — sur la 
frimousse, to give a box on the ear, 
“ to give a bang in the mug, to 
fetch a wipe in the gills, or mug,” 
or, as the Americans term it, “to 
give a bill in the jaw.” 

Pince-cul,//*. (popular), lou>da;!cini?- 
hall patronized by prostitutes and 
roughs. An allusion to the liber¬ 
ties which male dancers take with 
their partners. 

Pince-dur, m. (military), adjutant. 
From pincer, to nab. 

Pince-loque, m. (thieves’), needle. 

Pincer (familiar and popular), 3 e 
cancan, to dance the “cancan.” 
A kind of chotegraphy whicii re- 
ouires great ability, the toe: of 
trie female performers being more 
often on a level with the lace*: of 
their partners than on the floor. 
The cancan 13 in great favour at 
Bullier and kindred dancing-halls, 



Pince-sans-rire * — Piole . 



^^tstlevotecsbeinggcnerally medical 
students and their female friends, 
the “ etudiantes ; ” also “ horizon- 
tales ’ and their protectors, or 
“poissons;” — au demi-ccrcle, 
to catch unawares , “ to nab ; ” — 
quelqu’un, to catch one, to take 
07 ic red-handed. Se faire —, to 
be detected ; to be caught , to get 
“nabbed.” Pince« mcoupdesirop, 
to be slightly the worse for liquor , 
or slightly “elevated.” See Pom- 
pette. En — pour une femme, 
to be smitten with a fair one's 
charms , “to be mashed on, sweet 
on, keen on, or to be spooney.” 
(Thieves’) Pincer to steal , “ to 
nick. ’’For synony ms see G rin chir. 


. Cartouche.—Qu’ avez-vous pined ? Har- 
pm. —Six pieces de toiic ct quatre de mous¬ 
seline.— Le Grand, Les Fourberies de 
Cartouche. 


Pincer de la guitare, or de la 
harpe, to be locked up in jail , to be 
“in quod.” An allusion to the 
bars of the prison cell assimilated 
to the strings of a guitar. 

Pince - sans - rire, m. (thieves’), 
police officer , “copper,” or 

“reeler.” See Pot-d-tabac, 


Pincettes, f. pi. (popular), aflBter, 
or se tircr les —, to decamp in a 
htory , “to guy,” See Patatrot. 


Pinchard, adj. (literary), vulgar , 
in bad taste, “jimmy.” 


Pindarfes (thieves’), the gendarmes; 
city police , or rural police. Fin- 
da^ ! we wash our hands of it l 
an exclamation uttered by male¬ 
factors after committing some 
crime. 


Pinet, or pino, m. (thieves’), far- 
thin*. Termed in English cant, 
“fudge.” 

Pingouin, m. (popular), foci , or 
M Hat ; ” good for-noth ing man. 
(Mountebank v’) I.c —, the public. 


Sl 

Vois-tu le pingouin comuie il s’allume? 

. . . net rien, a la reprise je vas 1'incen- 
dicr.—-E. Sub. 

Pingouin maigre, small audience ; 

— gras, large audiettee . 

Pingre, adj. (thieves’), poor , 

“ quisby.” 

Pioche, f. (freemasons’), fork ; 
(popular) work , or “graft.” Se 
mettre a la —, to set oneself to 
work. Tete de — , blockhead , 

“ cabbage-head.” (Thieves’) Une 
— y apickpocket, or “finger-smith.” 

Piocher (barristers’), les larmcs, to 
prepare a pathetic oration with a 
view to exciting the commiseration 
of the jury , and enlisting their 
sympathy in favour of the accused. 
There is an old joke about a bar¬ 
rister who, having undertaken to 
defend a scoundrel accused of 
murdering his own father and 
mother, wound up his speech by 
beseeching the jury to be merciful 
unto his client, on the plea of his 
being a “poor orphan left alone 
and unprotected in this wicked 
world. ” The celebrated and truth¬ 
ful author of a recent diatribe on 
the manners and customs of the 
French, reproduces the story, 
presenting it to his readers as a 
striking but “ genuine” specimen 
of the forensic eloquence in favour 
with John Bull s neighbour* l 
(Thieves’) Piocher, to carry on the 
business of a pickpocket , “ to be 
on the cross.” See Grinchir. 

Piole, or piolle,/ (thieves’), house. 

The synonyms are, “ cambusc, 
cassinc, boite, niche, kasbah, bar- 
raque, crcnx, bahut, baite, case, 
taule, taudion,” and, in the Eng¬ 
lish slang, “ diggings, ken, hangs* 
out, chat, crib,” See. Piole, 
lodging-house, or “dossing-keo.” 

Veux tu venir prendre dc h morfe et 
piausser avec mfcttre on utie de* piolcs 
cue tu rouscaill&s ?—Le Jargnt d* 

t Argot. {U til you cme cal and smj> 
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were: talking about i) 


Piole, tavern , or “lush-crib — 
blindc q, fortress; — a machabees, 
cemetery; — de lartonnier, baker*s 
shop, or 44 mungarly casa.” The 
English cant terra is a corruption 
of the Lingua Franca phrase for an 
eating-house. Mangiare, to eat , 
in Italian. 

Pioller (popular and thieves’), to 
pay frequent visits Jo the wine • 
shop ; to get the worse for liquor, 
to get “ cut, or canon.” 

Piollier, m. (popular and thieves’), 
landlord of a drinking-shop , “ the 
boss of a lush-crib.” 

Pion, m . and adj. (familiar), un 
— , an usher at a school , or “bum- 
brusher.” Properly a pawn ; 
(thieves’) louse , 44 grey-back, or 
German duck.” The Slang Dic¬ 
tionary says : 4 4 These pretty little 
things are called by many names, 
among others by those of * grey- 
backs 5 and 4 gold-backed ’uns,’ 
which are popular among those 
who have most interest in the 
matter.” Eire —, to be drunk . 
From an old word pier, to drink . 

. in his Gra?ui 7 'estament , 
fifteenth century, has the word 
with the signification of toper> 
drunkard :— 

Brief, on n’eust s$eu cn ce monde chercher 

Meilleur pion, pour boire tost ct tard. 

Faicies entrer quand vous orrez trucher 

L'air.: du bon feu maistre Jchan Cotard. 

Rabelais uses pion with the same 
signification :— 

Ce feui id que mi rent a bas cuh 
jcyeusetnent quatre gaillards pions.^ 
Pour banqueter u 1‘honneur de Bacchus, 
Buvanti gff 4 cotnme beau lx carr : r»s. 

Pantagt'H.cl, chap, xx va. 

t>ionce,/, orpionsage, m. (popu¬ 
lar), sleep, or 44 balmy.” Cama- 
rad- de —, bedfellcnv, 

II avait coud>6 dans un gamo cb Ton 

ir deux par paillasse. Sun earn at j- e de 


pionce £tait un aros pfcre JL mine rouge 

qui avait une tetc comme un bonnet d'as- 

tr.ii: •.(). —Rirnri in, Le Pavt. 

Pioneer (familiar and popular), to 
sleep. From piausser. 

Quoi ? vrai I vous allcz m’ramasser? 

Ah ! e’est muf ! Mais quoi qu’on y .t igne! 

J’m’en vas vous empether d’pioncer 

J’ronfle comrac un' toupi’ d’AH’magne. 

Richepin, La Ckaiison des Guevx, 

The synonyms are : 44 casser une 
canne, piquer un chien, piquer 
une romance, faire le lezard, faire 
son michaud, roupiller,se recueil- 
lir, compter des pauses, taper de 
l’ceil, mettre le chien au cran de 
repos.” 

Pionceur,/;*. (familiar and popular), 
man ivho sleeps. 

Pionne, /. (scholars’), governess at 
a school . 

Piote, f (cavalry), insulting term 
applied by a cavalry man to a 
joot-soldicr. 

Piou, or pioupiou, m. (familiar 
and popular), infantry soldier , 
the French 44 Tommy Atkins.” 

Pipe, f (familiar and popular), 
head, face . Casser sa —, to die. 
The synonyms are : 44 devisser, 
or decoder son billard, graisser 
ses bottes, avalcr sa languc, sa 
gaffe, sa cuiller, oi ses baguettes, 
cracher son fime, n’avoir plus mal 
aux dents, poser sachique,daquer, 
saluer le public, recevoir son de- 
compte, ingurgilei son bilan, 
cracher embouchures, deposer 
ses bouts de manche, deteindre, 
donner son dernier bon h tircr, 
lacher la perche, etc'r. Ue son 
gaz, epointer son foret, ctre cx- 
proprie, peter son lof, fumcr ses 
terres, ferroer son parapluie, 
perdre son baton, descendre la 
g.ude, pas S'*r l’arme k gauche, 
defiler la parade, touroer dc l’ceil, 
perdre le gofit du pain, kicher la 
rampe, faire ses petits piquets. 




MIN IST/fy 



Pipi — Piper. 


son crachoir, remercier son 
anger, canner, divider a l’es- 
torgiie, baiser la camarde, camar- 
der, fuir, casser son cable, son 
fouet; faire sa crevaison, dcralin- 
guer, virer de bord, dechirer son 
fuux-col, degeler, couper sa m&che, 
piquer sa plaque, mettre la table 
pour les asticots, aller manger les 
pissenlits par la racine, laisser 
fuir son tonneau, ualancher, laisser 
ses bottes quelque part, dechirer 
son habit or son tablier, souther 
sa vcilleuse, pousser le bourn du 
cygne, avoir son coke, rendre sa 
secousse,” and, in the English 
slang, “ to snuff it, to lay down 
one’s knife and fo.k, to stick one’s 
spoon in the wall, to kick the 
bucket, to give in, give up, to go 
to Davy Jones, to peg out, to hop 
the twig, to slip one’s cable, to 
lose the number of one’s mess, to 
turn one’s toes up.” The latter 
is to be met with in Reade’s 
Cloister and Hearth :— 


Quo Cabrion aper^oive ma trogne 
Tl s’ccricra : le Pip'let cst pochard ! 

Mais ce matin, j’ai vu Anastasic. 

^ui du cognac savourait les roideu r s ; 
e m’consol'rai dans les bras d’une amie. 




e 


m’tons sont verts, les chardons sont en 
fleurs. 

Dubois, Rives de Vieillesse on 
le Depart de Pipelet. 

Pipelette,yi (general), the ’luife of 
a concierge oi' doorkeeper. Termed 
also Madame Pipelet. See 
Pipelet. 

Vous n’connnissez pas ma concierge, 

La nominee Madam’ Bcnoiton. 

Une grand’ s&ch’ longu’ comm’ tm cicrge 
Et sourd’ comm’ un bonnet d’eoton. 

Si malheurcus’mcnt j'm’attarde, 

C’est 1’diable pour la rdveillcr. 

Pendant deux heur’s je mont’ la garde, 
D’vant la portc et j’ai beau crier : 
Ous*qu’cst ma pip’, ous-qu’est ma pip’, 
ous-qu’est ma pip’lette ? 

A. Ben et H. d’Hekvillb. 

Piper (familiar and popular), to 
smoke , or “to blow a cloud.” 

II me semble qu’on a pipd ici.—G\- 

VARNI. 


“ Several arbalcstriers turn d their toes 
up, and I among them.” 44 Killed, Denys? 
Come now I” “ Dead as mutton.” 

Pip 6 , adj . (thieves’), etre — sur le 
tas, to be caught red-ha ruled. 

Pipelet, m. (general), doorkeeper . 
A character in Eugene Sue’s Les 
Mystbres de Paris. 

Te lesai vu* causer ensemble, 

Mcs deux Pipiets. 

Et j’ai dit dans ma j>eau qui tremble, 
Dieu ! qu’ils sont laids. 

!. De Blainvillk, Mcs deux 

Pipe U is. 

The Pipelet of Eugene Sue was 
the victim of a ferocious practical 
joker, a painter, Cabrion by name, 
who made his life a burden to 
him. The doorkeepers have re¬ 
taliated by calling “un Cabrion” a 
lodger who does not pay his rent. 

.Jc sais amsi qu’on me uiitc d’ivrogne. 

Si .b. rid-iiii jc K<pportc 1c bird. 


(Thieves’) Piper, to catch. 

Comprend-on apr&s cela qu’un homme 
qui changeait si fn.'quemment de nom . . . 
ait 6t6 sc loger . . . sous le nom dc Ma- 
hossier qui lui avait servi b piper sa vie* 
time ?— Canler. 

Piper un p&gre, to apprehend a 
thief\ “ to smug a prig.” The 
different expressions signifying to 
apprehend or to imprison are: 
“poisser, grimer, coqucr, cnflac- 
quer, enfourailler, mettre dcrlans, 
fourrer dedans, mettre a l’ombre, 
mettre au violon, boucler, grap- 
piner, poser un ^luau, empoigner, 
piger, emballer, gripper, empiolor, 
cncoffrer, encager, accrocher, 
ramasser, souther, faire tomber 
malade, agiafer, mettre le grappin 
dessus, endietiber, enfourner, col- 
tiger, colletiner, poser le grappin, 
faire passer a la fabrication, lab- 
riquer,” and, in the English slang, 
“ to smug, to nab, to run‘in.” 




MINlSr^ 



Pipet — Piquer. 


m . (thieves’), castle , man¬ 
sion , “ chat, or hangings-out.” 
See Piget. 


§L 


II arriva que jc trimardais juste la lourdc 
de ce pipet . . . une cambrouzc clu pipet 
me n. uchaillait ct en avertit le nipin.— - 
Le Jr.y ; -i de /* Argot. {It happened that / 
was just going by the door of that mansion 

. . .a servant girl of the mansion perceived 

me and warned the master.) 

Pipo, or pipot, m., the Ecole Poly- 
technique; student at that school . 
This establishment is the great 
training school for government 
civil engineers, who are chosen, 
after a two years’ course, out of 
those who come first on the com¬ 
petitive list, and for officers of the 
engineers and artillery, the latter 
being sent fora three years’ course 
to the “ Ecole d’application” at 
Fontainebleau, with the rank of 
sub-lieutenant. 

Piquage, m. (military),deromance, 
sleepy “balmy;” snoring , or 
“driving one’s pigs to market.” 

Lcs autres cavaliers . . . continuaient, St 
points ferines, 1c piquage de leur romance. 
— C. DuiJOlj DE GeNNES. 

(Popular) Faire un —, to steal 
wine by boring a hole in a cask 
which is being conveyed in a van 
to its destination. Also to abstract 
7cine or spirits from a cask by the 
insertion of a tube, or “sucking 
the monkey.” The English ex¬ 
pression has also the meaning of 
inking generally/and originally, 
according to Marryat, to drink 
rum out of cocoa-nuts, the milk 
having been poured out and the 
liquor substituted. 

Piquante, /. (thieves’), pin. 

Piquantine, f (thieves’), flea. 
Called sometimes “ F sharp,” 
bugs being the “B flats.” 

Piqu6, adj. (popular), pas — des 
h.innetons, good, or “bully;” ex¬ 
cellent. 


Pique -chien, tn., doorkeeper at the 
Ecole Polytcchnique. Literally 
slumberer . Sec Pipe. 

Pique-en-terre, m. (popular and 
thieves’), fowl, “cackling ch^at, 
or mai gery prater. ” 

Piquelard, tn. (popular), pork- 
butcher, or “ kidoier.” 

Pique-poux, m. (popular), a tailor. 
Termed also pique-prune*, or 
ique-puces. Called among Eng- 
sh operatives a “steel-bar driver, 
cabbage - contractor, or goose- 
persuader;” by the world, a 
“ ninth part pf a man;” and by 
the “fast” man, a “sufferer.” 
Termed also “ snip,” from 
“snipes,” a pair of scissors , or 
from the snipping sound made by 
scissors in cutting up anything. 

Piquer (students’), to do ; 
l’etrang£rc, to be absent or dis¬ 
traught , “ to go moon-raking,” or 
“ wool-gathering;” — un laius, 
to make a speech ; — une muette, 
to remain silent , “to be mum.” 
J’ai pique 17 k la colie, I obtained 
17 marks at the examination. See 
Colle. Piquer le baton d’en- 
couragement, to obtain \ mark , 
the maximum being 20; — une 
seche, to gel no marks at all, or a 
“duck’s egg;” (familiar and 
popular) — un chien, to sleep , “ to 
have a dose of balmy;” — un 
fard, or un soleil, to blush; — un 
renard, to vomit , “to shoot the 
cat, to cast up accounts, or to 
cascade.” RaWlais termed the 
act “ supergurgiter; ” — une 

victime, to dive from a gi'eat height 
with arms uplifted and body per¬ 
fectly rigid; (sailors’) — sa plaque, 
to sleep ; to die. See Pipe. 
(Artists’) Piquer un cinabre, to 
bits h; (popular) — dans le tas, 
to choose. 






Piquet—Pissote 


v'j\ . . . nous sont point presses : 
ucz done vite dans eul’ tas, au p'tit bon- 
eur. — T rublot. 

I’iquer unc romance, “to sleep , 
“to have a dose of balmy to 
snore , “to drive one’s pigs to 
market.” 

Et puisqu’ils pioncent tous comme des 
marmottes. ... A ton tour, mon bon de pi- 
quer une romance. —C. Dubois de Gen nes. 

Sc — le tasseau, *g get drunk , or 
“tight.” For synonyms see 
Sculpter. Piquer un chahut, to 
dance the'cancan . 

Revenant ensuite dans les environs de la 
C»are Sair. f -L;tzare. dansant Jt Buliier, pi¬ 
quant un “ chahut ’ h I’Elyscc-Montmartre 
uu m8mc a la Boule-Noirc, aux heures de 
deche. —Dudut de Lai$>R£ST, Le Gaga. 

Piquet, m. (popular), prayer-book. 
Also juge de paix , a kind of county 
court magistrate. 

Piqueton, m. (popular), thin wine. 

Et les verres se vidaient d’une lampee. 
... 11 plcuvait du piqueton, quoi? un 
piqueton qui avail d’abord un goflt de vieux 
tonneau.- Zola. 


act of a man who, wishing to get 
rid of another, pretends to go to 
the “lavatory,” and disappears. 
Pisser au cul de quelqu’un, to 
entertain feelings of utter contempt 
for one ; — centre le soleil, to 
strive in vain, to make useless 
efforts; — dans un violon, to 
waste one's time in some fruitless 
attempt; — des enfants, to beget 
a large number of children ; — 
des yeux, to weep, “to nap a 
bib ; ” — sa cGtelette, to be in 
child-bed, or “in the straw — 
sur quelqu’un, to despise one . 
Faire — des lames de rasoir en 
travers, to annoy one terribly , to 
“rile” one, or to “spur” him. 
Mener les poules — , to leave off 
working under false pretences. 
Une histoire & faire — un cheval 
de bois, astounding story hard to 
swallow, story told by one who 
can “ spin a twister. ” (Literary) 
Pisser de la copie, to be a facile 
writer, to write lengthy journa¬ 
listic productions off-hand. 


Piqueuse de trains, f. (popular), 
prostitute who prowls about rail¬ 
way stations. See Gadoue. 

Pissat, m. (popular), d une, brandy, 
or “ French ci earn;” beer; — de 
vache, sour or small beer , 
“ swipes.” 

Pissedroid dans la canicule, m. 
(popular), man of an extremely 
phlegmatic disposition, who on all 
occasions remains “us cool as a 
cucumber.” Also “pisse-verglas ” 

Pissc-huile, w. (schoolboys’), lamp¬ 
lighter. 

Pissenlits, rn. pi. (popular), 
orroser les —, to void urine in the. 
open air. Manger les —- par la 
raoine, to be dead and bu t ied* 


Pisse-trois-gouttes, m. (popular), 
one who frequently stops on the road 
in order to void urine, one who 
“ lags — dans quatre pots de 
chambre, slow man who does 
little work. 

Pisseur de copie, m. (literary), 
facile writer, one who writes 
lengthyjournalistic productions off- 
haml. 

Pisseuse, / (popular), little girl, 

little chit. 

Pisse-verglas, tn . (popular). See 
Pisse-froid. 

Pissin de cheval, m. (popular), 
bad beer, “swipes, or belly ven¬ 
geance.” 


Pisser (familiar and popular), & 
rAnglaise, to give the slip, “ to 
take French leave.” From the 


Pissote, /. (popular), urinals . 
Faire une —, to void urine, “to 
pump ship.” 





Ml NISTffy 


Pistache — Pistolicr . 



f (familiar), mild stage 
intoxication . Pincer sa — , to 
slightly the worse for liquor , 
“to be elevated.” 


Pictaon, m. (Breton cant), money . 

Piste, f. (military), suivez la — , go 
on talking , proceed. 

Pister (popular), is said of hotel 
touts who follow ami generally 
bore travellers ; (thieves’) to fol¬ 
low. La riflette me pistait mais 
je me suis fait une paire de mains 
courar ies a la mode, the spy was 
following me , but I ran away. 

Elle la piste, elle arrive essouflee au 

Bureau de > marurs pour pr£venir la police 

—Dr. Jeannel. 

Pisteur, ni. (familiar), an admirer 
of the fair * sex t whose principal 
occupation is to follow women in 
the streets. Rigaud makes the 
following remarks : “ II ne faut 
pas confondre le pisteur avec le 
suiveur. Le suiveur est un fan- 
taisiste qui op£re k l’aventure. II 
embolte le pas k toutes les femmes 
qui lui plaisent, ou, mieux, A toutes 
les jolies jambes. Parmi cent 
autres, il reconnaitra un mol let 
qu’il aura d^ja chass& II va, 
vient, s’arrete, toume, retourne, 
marche devant, derriere, croise, 
coupe l’objet de sa poursuite, 
qu’il perd souvent au detour d’une 
rue. Plus methodique, le pisteur 
surycille d'un trottoir k Pautre son 
gibier. II suit & une distance re- 
spectueuse, pose devant les maga- 
sin.s, sous les fenetres, se cache 
dtrri&re une porte, retient le m- 
mero de la maison, fait sentinelle 
ct ne donne de la v«ix que lors- 
qu’il est shr du succ£s. Le pis- 
t' ur est, ou un tout jcune homme 
ttmide, plein d’illusions, ou un 
homme mCir, plein d’exp^rience. 
Le pisteur d’omnibus est ua des- 
ceuvie qui suit les femmes en 


omnibus, leur fait du pied, du 
genou, du coude, risque un bout 
de conversation, et n’a d’autre 
serieuse operation que celle de se 
faire voiturer de la Bastille k la 
Madeleine et vice versa. Cet 
amateur du beau sexe est ordinaire* 
ment un quinquagenaire doat le 
ventre a,depuislongtemps, tourne 
au majestueux. II offre k tout 
hazard aux o-.vrieres le clasrique 
mobilier en acajou ; les plus entre- 
prenants vont jusqu’aupalissandrc. 
Les paroles s’envolent, et acajou 
et palissandre restent . . . chez 
le marchand de meubles. Peut- 
etre est-ce un pisteur qui a trouve 
le proverb'e promettre et tenir 
font deux.” 


Pi3tole, f (pop ilar). Grande —, 
ten-franc piece. Petite — , fifty - 

centime coin . 


Pistolet, m. (obsolete), de man¬ 
oeuvres, stone. 


Ils chass&rent le serpent et fous ceux c 4 ui 
etoienl avee lui, h grands coups de « 

2 ue ces palots nommoient des pistolas 
*«.ir eUm ~ L'Apoihicaire cmfioi- 


a pint bottle 
t of “ boy, or 
—, a queer 
c . —, Pistolet k la 

oamt-Dome, small hock used by 
cigar-end finders to whisk up bits 
of cigars or cigarettes. Ous qu’est 
mon —? expression of mock in¬ 
dignation. 

Faites done attention, j une homme 
Vous allez chiffonner nu robe, e’est du 60 
francs le m^tre mon petit! Qucj’Iui db 
... soijeante francs le mitre, our. qu’est nu>n 
pistolet? Je ne donnernb pas rent muscle 
1 cnveloppe avec la pouptfe qu’est d'dans.— 
Les Locutions Vicicuses. 


(Familiar) Pistolet, 
of champagne , a pin 
fiz.” Un drdle de 
“fish.” (Ponular\ 


Pistolet, in the fifteenth century, 
a dagger manufactured at /’is trie. 

Pistolier, rn. (prison^s’), prisoner 
who lives at the r pi.stole,” a 
separate cell allowed to a prisoner 
for a consideration. 



MIN/Sr^ 



Piston — Pivot. 



3 rton, m. (students 5 ), assistant to 
a lecturer on chemistry or physics ; 
(popular) man who is well recom¬ 
menced for a situation . In the 
slang of naval cadets, a busybody , 
a bore. 

Pistonner (familiar and popular), 

' quelqu’un, to give one wno is seek - 
mg a post the'Support of one's in¬ 
fluence ; to annoy , “to rile ; 55 to 
guide one. 

Ayant renconlr^ tm portefaix qu’il con- 
nai iait, il s’est fait “ pistonner” par lui, 
suivant son expression, ^ travers la ville.— 
Le Voltaire , Nov., 1886. 

Pitaine-crayon, m. (Ecole Poly¬ 
technique), orderly^ acting as ser¬ 
vant at the drawing classes . 

Pitancher (popular), to drink , “to 
liquor up. ” Termed by the 
Americans, “ to smile, to see the 
man 5” — de l’eau d’aff, to drink 
brandy . 

Piton, m. (popular), nose , “ handle, 
conk, boko, snorter, smeller.” 
See Morviau. 

J’ai l’piton caroard cn trompettc. 

Aursi soyez pa’ £tonn<£s 

Si j'ai 1 ieu qu* du vent dans la t^te : 

Cest pa'c’que j'ai pas d'poils dans Ine*. 

Richbpin. 

Un — pass^ h l’encaustique, red 
nose, “ copper nose,” or otic with 
“ grog blossoms,” such as is 
s to ru'd by an “Admiral of the 
Red.” 

Pitre du comme, m. (thieves’), 
commercial traveller. Pitre, pro¬ 
perly mountebank's fool, or “Billy 
Barlow, ” and figurative!y a literary 
or political quack. 

Pitroux, petou^e, m. (thieves’), 
gun , or “dag;” pistol , “barking 
iron,” o: “barker.” 

Pituiter (popular), to slander ; to 
prattle, to gabble, u to clack, or to 
jaw.” 


Pivase, m. (popular), nose of large 
dimensions , “conk.” See Mor¬ 
viau. 

Pivaste, tn. (thieves’), child, 
“ kid, or kinchin.” Termed also 
“mion, loupiau, mome.” 

Pive, or pivre, m. (popular), wine. 
Marchand de —, landlotid of a 
wine-shop . Rabelais called wine 
“puree septembrale,” or “ eau 
beniste de cave,” as appears from 
the following :— 

Maistre Janotus, tondu h la c^sarine, 
vestu de son liripipion 2t l’anrique, et Lien 
antidote I’estomach de cotignac de four et 
eau beniste de cave, sc tran^porta an log is 
de Gargantua.— Gargantua. 

Pi vert, m. (thieves'), fnc senu made 
out of a watch-spring, used by 
prisoners to file through the bars 
of a cell-window. An allusion to 
the sharp beak of the woodpecker. 
Pivoiner (popular), to redden. 
From pivoine, peony. 

Pivois, pive, or pie, m. (thieves’), 
wine. Charles Nodier says: “ Un 
certain vin se dit i pivois ’ h 
cause de la ressemblance de son 
raisin avec la pive, nom patois du 
fruit appete improprement pomme 
de pin ; ” — k quatre nerfs small 
measure of wine costing four sous ; 
— citron, vinegar; — vermpUe, 
red wine ; — savonne, white wine . 

Mais que ce soit le p^trole ou le 
pivois savonn^, <Uns le godet on dans 
l’entonnoir patte, toujoure 1c-. buveurs 
ont soin de dire: & la vdtre, patron !— 
Richbpin. 

The synonyms are the following . 
“picton, tortu, reginglard, picolo, 
bleu, petit bleu, einglet, briolet, 
huile, sirop, jus d’echalas.” 

Pivot, m . (thieves’), pen . 

Frangin ct frangine.—Je p<£«Jgue le pivot 
pour Vous bonnir q>:e md/iiMic vient a‘£trc 
«.crvi maron & la Ifcgre de Canelle. — Vi- 
DOcQ. ( 'rother ana sitter - -/ tizh* the 
pen to tell you th.it l ka-ejHit ben% caught 
in the act at the fair efCaeni) 
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Pivoter- — Plan. 



tary) Envoyer cliercher le — 
de conversion, to send one 071 a 
fcoVs errand, something like send¬ 
ing one for “pigeon’s milk.” 
Envoyer chercher “la clef du 
champ de manoeuvre, le moule a 
guillemets, or le parapluie de l’es- 
couade,” arc kindred jokes perpe¬ 
trated on unsophisticated recruits. 


Plafond, m. (familiar and popular), 
head, skull , “nut.” Avoir une 
araignde dans le —, to be 
“cracked,” “to have a slate off.” 
See Avoir. 

encore un de nor. jolis “ toques," 
disait 1 un d'eux a demi-voix. 
c \ » a unc “araignee dans le pla¬ 
fond, murmurait uu autre.—P. Aude- 


Pivoter (military), to work; to drill; 
to be on duty. 

Tour k tour, e'etait le brigadier de re¬ 
main*: qui pivotait, les bbus qui en fichaient 

un COUp.— G. COURTEUNE. 

Placarde,/ (thieves’), public square 
in a city , generally the one where 
executions take place. Before 1830 
the death sentence was carried out 
at the Place de Greve, later on at 
the Mace St. Jacques, and nowa- 
days criminals are executed in 
front of the prison of La Roquette ; 

au quart d’ceil, place of execu- 
lions. La — de vergne, the town 
public place . 

Crompe, crompe, mercandibre, 

Car nous serious bequillcs ; 

Sur la placarde de vergne, 

II nou3 faudrait garabillcr. 

Vidocq. 

Place d’armes, f. (popular), sto - 
ntaihy “bread-basket;** body, 
“ apple-cart.” 

Vou etes invitd a passer la soirdc chez 
dcs bourgeois. . . . Vous entrez. . . . Au 
Leu dc dire : Ixmjour, cher ami ; madamc 
bien ? Allons tant mieux ! enchante de 
vous voir cn bonne same, Ton cl it c&rrd- 
ment ; bonjour, ma vieille tranche, com¬ 
ment vn la place d’armes? £t le hour* 
r;eoL pour 8c mettre a b mode, rbpond ; 

mon vieux, ca boulotte, et ta 
sceurf— L.ts P ocutiom Victeuscs. 

Placeur de lupins, m. (familiar), 
humbug who plays the moralist. 

1 ickgenais u'cm, nwdgrl maledictions 
i» fracab. qu'uu placeur dc Inpint — 

b. 1 hapi.mm, /,* Oatn'ds. 

It also mean'; man who lives at the 
expense of others and introduces 
his friends to women of the demi¬ 
monde. 


Avoir des trychines dans le — , 
same signification as above . Se 
defoncer, or se faire sauter le —, to 
blow ends brains out. (Theatrical) 
Plafond d’air, long strips of painted 
canvas stretched across the upper 
part of the stage to represent the 
sky. 

Plaider la ficelle (lawyers’), is said 
of a counsel who has recourse when 
pleading to some transparent ruse , 
such as diverting the attention from 
the point at issue by treating of 
questions irrelevant to the case. 

Plamousse,/ (popular), L on the 
ear, “wipe in the gills.” 

Plan, m. (familiar and popular), 
pawnbroker's establishment , “lug 
chovey. ” Mettre au —, or cn —, 
to pawn, “ to put up the spout.” * 
Lclcndemam elle mit i,on chfde “en 

plan pour cinq francs.— Ltk> Taxil. 

Etre cn —, to remain at a restau¬ 
rant wh ile a friend goes to fetch 
wherewith to defray the common 
expenses for a meal. I.aisscr cn 
—» to abandon , (0 leave one in 
the lurch. Laisser tout cn —, to 
leave or “chuck up” everything 
in hand. (Popular) 11 y a — 
it is possible. (Military) Plan, 
arrest. Etre au —, to be 
under arrest, “to be roosted.” 
(Thieves’) Plau, primal, “stir. 1 
See Motte. Plan de couiile, 
remand. Etre mis au — <Je 
couiile, to be imprisoned fo/ an¬ 
other. litre* mis au —, to be im¬ 
prisoned, “to get die clinch.” 




PI an die—Pla nquer. 



Tomber au —, to be apprehended, 
or “ smudged.” See Piper. 
(Theatrical) Laisscr en plan is 
said of the claque , or paid ap - 
plunders , when they do not ap¬ 
plaud an actor. 


\ oils .erez Madame E. (fairc ici veut 
mrc applaud ir ou soigner) vous luisserez cn 
plan Monsieur X. (c~la signifie vous ne 
l applaudirc/ pas).—B alzac. 


Planche, f (familiar and popular), 
zoom an the reverse of buxom , who 
is not “ built that way ; ” (popu¬ 
lar) — a boudin, woman of indif¬ 
ferent character. Faire la —, to 
be a prostitute , or “ mot.” Faire 
sa^—, to give oneself a >'rs. Sans — , 
without any ceremonies, frankly . 
(b reenia.-ons’) Planche k tracer, 
table ; sheet of whitepaper ; letter. 
(1 hieves’) Planche, sword, or 
“poker ; ” — h grimaces, altar ; 

a sapement, police court ; — 
au chiquage, or a lavement, con- 
fessional; — au pain, tribunal ; 
bench occupied by prisoners in the 
dock. Etre mis surla — au pain, 
to be committed for trial, “to be 
fullied.” 


On m’emnoigne. on me met stir la planche 
pam. J’ai unc tiewe c<fixl r.t'c,—V ic¬ 
tor Hutto. 

(1 heatneal) Avoir dcs planches, 
to be an experienced actor . Urulcr 
fas planches, to play with spirit. 

Ce nVuit pas un mnuvais acicur. II 
avr‘t de U cl. deur. il brdlait meme un peu 
lci.pl.mclu - .- K. Monii il, Cortulvis. 

(Military) Une — it t>ain, a tall 
lanky man. (Tailors’) Une —, a 
“goose." Avoirfaitlcs planches, 
to have worked as a journeyman 
tailor. 




lar and thieves’) to be afraid; to 
laugh at ; to joke. 

Tu planches, mon homrnc.—V idocq 
[You are joking, my good fellow.) 

Plancherie, / (popular and 

thie vcs’) Joke, 11 wheeze, ” or prac¬ 
tical joke. 

Plancheur, m. (popular and 

thieves’), joker ; practical joker. 

Planque,/ (thieves’), cn — , on the 
watch. 

J’allai en compagnie de H. au Passage 
du Cheval Rouge, ct, lc laissant cn planque 
(en observation).—C anler. 

Planque, place of concealment; 
police station. Le true de la —, 
the secret concerning a place of 
concealment. 

Par une chouette sorgue, la rousi-e esc 
aboulde il la taule . . . un mnearon avail 
inangd lc morceau stir nouzailles et bonni 
le true de la planque : tous les mnandels 
avaient 6t6 servis.—VinacQ. {One tine 
night the police came to the house ... a 
tr aitor had peached on us, and revealed 
the secret of the hiding place; all the 
comroiies kail been apprehended.) 

Planque it corbeaux, priests 
seminary; — it lar bins, ser¬ 

vants'' registering of/icc ; — dcs 
gouipeurs, dfpCt of the Prefecture 
de Police ; — it plombcs, < lock ; 
— • scrgot>, police station ; — ;i 
su i f, ra tu rug- he use, or “punting 
shop — a lortorer, eating-house , 

“ grabbing-ken, or s\ inikin.” 
Ft re cn —, to be locked up , or 
“put away.” See Piper. 

Planquer (popular), to pawn, “to 
put in lug(thieves’) to im- 
prisoti, “to smug.” See Piper. 
Planquer, to conceal. 


Planche, adj. (thieves’), etre — t ic 
be convicted, “ to be booked, or 
to be in for a vamp.” 

in file alls , or guard-room ; (popu- 


A c'te plombe j’suis si bien plnnqncc que 
je ne craius ni cocoes, ni grivicr*., ni railks, 
ni quart d’ccil, m S erbicrs. —VmocQ. (/ 
am now so well c me a led that l fear ?.o 
gendarmes, soldiers , detectives, police wr a ■ 
gist/ate, or judges.) 

Planquer le marmot, to , 


off: cal ike 
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'oty> to put an ay the “swag.” 
It also means to place , to put in. 
Planquer les paccins dans un rou- 
lant, to put tht parcels in a cab. 
(Printers 5 ) Planquei des sortes, to 
put by, for one's personal use , and 
with much inconvenience to fellcnu- 
compositors , some particular de¬ 
scription of type required in large 
quantities for a common piece of 
composition. 

Plantation, f. (theatrical), arrange¬ 
ment of scenic plant , such as furni¬ 
ture ^ &c. 

J’avais dit de poser IX unc chaise pour 
figurer la porte. Tous les jours, il faut 
rccommencer la plantation-— Zola, Nana. 


champetre, an old sergeant J s 
stripes. 

Plaquer (popular); to put, to leave , 
to forsake ; — sa viande sous 
Pedredon, to go to bed; — son 
niere, to forsake one's friend. Se 
—, to fall flat ; to put ontself; to 
have one's wet clothes sticking to 
one's body. Se — dans la limo- 
nade, to jamp into the water. 

Vous comprenez la rigolade 

Vous, la p tit* m&r’: vrr : quo’ potin ! 

Cest done raariolP, e’est done rupin 

De s’plaquer dan . la limenade? 

Pourquoi ? Peut-et’ pour un salaud ; 

Pour un prop’ X ricn, pour un pant’e, 

Malheur 1. . . Tiens, vous pren. z du vent’e. 

Ah ! bon, chaPur ! J’comprends l’tableau * 
Gill. 


Planter (theatrical), refers to the 
effecting of all scenic arrange¬ 
ments; — un acte, to settle all'the 
scenic details of an act ; — un 
comparse, to give directions to a 
supernumerary as to his make-up , 
position on the stage , movements , 
&c. ; (sailors') — le harpon, to 
express some idea> some proposal. 
(Popular) Planter, to make a sacri¬ 
fice to Venus ; — son poireau, to 
be waittng for someone who is 
not making his appearance ; — le 
drapeau, to leave without paying 
ends reckoning ; not to pay a debt; 
(familiar) — un chou, to deceive , 
“ to bamboozle. ” See Jobarder. 

Plantes, f. pi. (popular), feety 
“ everlasting shoes.” 

Eh ! Men, vous £tes de la jolie fripouille, 
cria-t-il, j'ai ush mes plantes pendant trois 
heures sur la route, mfcrne qu un gendarme 
m'a demands mes papier*. Ah ! non, vous 
s-avez, blague dans le coin, je la trouve 
raide. —Zola, L'Assomftuir. (Well, he 
cried, you are nice un's t you are; here t 
love been scraping the road with my ever¬ 
lasting shoes these three hours. None qf 
l h at you know, and no kid , you come it 
■> xthcr too strong.) 


Plastronneur, m. (popular), S7velly 
“gorger.” From the stiff plas¬ 
tron, or shirt-front, sported by 
dandies when in “full fig.” See 
Gommeux. 

Plat, m. (popular), deux oeufs sur 
le —, or deux oeufs, small breasts. 

C'ment ca 1 c'que vous m’f . . . IX, eap’- 
taine ! n’allcz pas m'dire qu’une femme qui 
n’a qu'deux oeufs posds sur la place d’ormes, 
peut avoir une fluxion vraisemblable X ure 
personne avantag£e comme la comman* 
dante?— Ck. Leroy, Ramollot . 

Plat d’epinards, paintings or 
u daub.” (Popular) Faire du —, 
to create a disturbance; to make 
a noise , “to kick up a row.” 
Prendre un — d’affichcs, to have 
no breakfast in consequence of ab¬ 
sence of means to pay fa it. 
Literally to walk about with an 
empty stomachy reading the bills 
posted up , to while away the time. 
Plats a barbe, cars, “ wattles, 
lugs, hearing cheats.” 

Le r.ez s’appelle un “piton ;** la bouche, 
un “four ; ’* roreille un " plat X barbe ; " 
les dents des “dominos," ct les yeux de* 
“ quinquets.'*— Les Locutions Videuset. 


J 


Plague,/, (popular), avoir sa — 
d egout defonc^e, to be a Sodomite. 
(Military) Des plaques de garde- 1 


(Restaurants’) Plat du jour, dish 
which is got rccuiy specially for the 
day , and which consequently if 
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generally the most palatable in the 
bill of fare. 

Ce que le restaurateur appelle dans son 
ar^'ot un plat du jour, e’e^t-i-dire un plat 
humain, p<-:;siUe, semblablc k la nourri- 
ture que les homines mari<£s trouvent chez 
eux — I’h. de Banville, La Cuhiniirt 
Poitiquc . 

(Military) Plat, gorget formerly 
worn by officers. 

Platane, m. (familiar), feuille de — , 
rank cigar , “ cabbage-leaf.” 

Plateau, tn. (freemasons’), a dish. 
Plato. See Filer. 

Pl&tre, m. See Essnyer. (Prin¬ 
ters’) Platre, for empl&tre, bail 
compositor. (Thieves’) Platre, sil¬ 
ver ; silver coin. Possibly an 
allusion to the colour and shape 
of the face of a watch. Je viens 
de dcgringolarer un bobinot en 
platre, / have just stolen a silver 
watch. Fire au —, to have 
money. 

Platue,/ (thieves'), a kind of flat 
cake . 

Plein, m. and adj. (popular), avoir 
son —, to be intoxicated , “ to be 
primed —comme unceuf, comme 
un sac, drunk , * 4 drunk as Davy’s 
sow.” See Pompette. Gros — 
de soupe, a stout , clumsy man . 

Pleine, adj. (popular), lune, 
breech , or “ Nancy.” See Vasis- 
tas. (Familiar) Faire unc — 
eau, to dive into a river or the sea 
from a boat , and swim about in 
deep water . 

Plette,/ (thieves’), skin, “buff.” 

Pleurant, m. (thieves’), onion. 
From p T mu ci, io weep. The allu¬ 
sion is obvious. Du cabot avec 
des j leu ranis, a mess of dogfish 
and onions. 


Plcurer (popular), en filou, to pre¬ 
tend to weep , crocodile fashion. 
Faire — son aveugle, to void 
urine , “ to pump ship.” 

Pleut (popular), il —! ejaculation of 
refusal ; silence ! be careful! The 
expression is used by printers as a 
warning to be silent when the 
master or a stranger enters the 
workshop. 

Pleuvoir (thieves’), des chasses, to 
weep, “ to nap a bib.” Termed 
also “baverdes clignots.” (Mili¬ 
tary) Pleuvoir, to void urine . 

Pli, tn. (familiar), avoir un — dans 
sa rose, to have something that 
mars one's joy or disturbs one's 
happiness. 

I,a Martini^re avail un ** pli dans sa 

rose” comme i! le disait lui-mcme.—H. 

Franck, A Travers ri ' Upagne . 

Pliant, m. (thieves’), knife, or 
“chive.” Termed also “ vingt- 
deux, surin, or lingre.” Jouer du 
—, to knife , “ to chive.” 

Plier (popular), ses chemises, to die , 
“ to snuff it.” See Pipe. Plier 
son even tail, to make signals to 
men in the orchestra stalls. 

Plis, m. pi. (popular), dcs —, de * 
risi~>e expression of refusal; might 
be rendered by. Don't you wish 
you may h rt it ? or by the Amen 
canism, “ Yes, in a horn 1 ” See 
Nifles. 

Plomb, m. (restaurants’), entre¬ 
mets. Probably from plum pud¬ 
ding ; (popular) venereal disease . 
Laver la tete avee du —, to shoot 
otie. Manger du —, to be shot. 
Le —, the throat , or “ red lane 
the mouth. Termed also “ l’ava- 
loir, le becot, la bavaide, la gar- 
goine, la boite, l’egout, *la ba 1 >ouine, 
la cassolette* I’entonnoir, la gaiTc, 
le mouloir, le gaviot.” In the 
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:igli:h slang, “mug, potato- 
trap, rattler, kisser, mavv-dubber, 
rattle-trap, potato-jaw, mu ns, 
bone-box.” Ferine ton —, hold 
your tongue, ‘‘put a clapper to 
your inug, mum your dubber, or 
hold your jaw.” 

— D’ou sort-clle done cclle-15. ? Elle 
ferait bicn mieux de cloucr son bee. 

— Celle- 1 .’. ... celle-lii vaut bien Madame 
dc ia Queue-Rousse. Ferme ton plomb 
ni-meine.— H. France, Le Piche de 

oi.vr Ctaitgonde. 

Jeter dans le —, to swallow. 

Qui qu’a soif? qui qui veut boire h la 
fralchc ? 

Sur mon dos au solcil ma glace fond. 

Do cri*-r, 9 a me fait la gorge reche. 

J ai lc plomb tout on plomb. Buvons mon 
fond ! 

Richepin, La Chanson des Gneux. 

Plombe, f (thieves’), hour. An 
allusion to the weights of clocks, 
formerly “pWcs.” Sixplombes 
l* decrochent, it is six o'clock. 
Lnysard estampillait six plorabcs, 
it was six o'clock by the sun. 

Voiih six plombe* et une mfcche qui 
croi .ent. . . tu pionces encore.—Jc crois 
bicn, nous avons voulu maquiller a la sorguc 
ciie/un orpheli:., maislc pantrce'taitchaud ; 
j'ai vu lc moment ou il faudrait jouer du 
viuet-detut et alors il y aurait eu du raLsinet. 
—Yidocq. {I t is half-past six . . . sleeping 


/ U/Ui 

for him with vty knife.) 

Plomber (popular and thieves*), to 
emit a bad smell. From plomb, 
sink. 


Plombes,/! pi. (thieves*), money, 
“ pieces.*’ See Quibus. 

De vieux marmiteux de la haute lui ont 
offert de 1’dpouser. Mais ils n’avaient que 
le titre (elle veut, dit-el!e, le titre avec Jes 
plombes).— Louise Michel. 

Plonger (thieves’), les pognes 
dans la profonde, or fabriquer un 
poivrot, to pic/? the pockets of a 
drunkest man who has come to 
grief on a bench. 

Plongeur, m. (thieves*), poverty- 
stricken tjian , or “quisby; ” tatter¬ 
demalion ; (popular) scullery man 
at a caff or restaurant. 

Plotte,/ (thieves’), purse , “ skin, 
or poge.” Termed, in old English 
cant, “bounge.” Faire une —, 
“ to fake a skin.” 


Plouse, f (thieves*), 
“ strommel.** 


straw , 


Ployant, or ploy6, m. (thieves’), 
pocket-book , “dee,”or “dummy.” 

J’dtais avee lui Ji la dintfe au tapis, lorsque 
les cognes sont vrnus lui demander scs 
es rach-s ct j’ai n'marqud que son pioy.u.t 
etatt plein de tnilbins d’altfcque.—V idocq. 
(/ was with hi,; at dinner in the inn 
•when the gendarmes came to ask hi;,: f-r 
his passport, and / r: tied that his pochet- 
book was full of bank-notes.) 

\ 

Pluc, m. (thieves’), booty , “ regu¬ 
lars,” or “swag.” 

Plumade,/ (obsolete), straw mat¬ 
tress. 


Dir be caraard, 

Comme tin ord champignon tu plorabcs. 

Richepin. 

Plomber de la gargdne, to have 
an offensive breath. Plomber, to 
strike the hour. I,a gninabarde 11c 
plombe pas, the dock does not 
strike the hour. Eire plombe, to 
be drunk, or “lumpy,” sec 
Pompette; to suffer from a 
venereal d, tease. 


Plumard, m. (popular), bed, 

“doss,”or “bug-walk.” Termed 
also “ punier, pagne, pucier.” 

Plumarder (military), se —, to go 
to bed. 

Plume, f. (thieves*), false ky; j 
short crowbar which r or:orally takes 
to pieces for the e nveniem of 
housebreakers. Termed also, 

“Jacques, sucre de pomrnes, 
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biribi, rigolo.*’ Denomi¬ 
nated by English housebreakers, 
“the stick, Jemmy, or James.” 
Passer \ la —, to be ill-treated by 
the police. Plume de Beauce 
(obsolete), straw, or “strommel.” 

Qtiand on couche sur lu plume de ia 
beauce (la paill-), dcs rideaux, e’est du 
luxe.—V idocq. 

Piausser sur la — de Beauce, to 
sleep in the sir^w. (Popular) 
Plumes, hair , or “thatch.” 
Termed also 44 tifs, douilles, 
douillards.” Se faire des plumes, 
or paumcr ses plumes, to feel dull, 
to have the “blues.” (Familiar) 
Ecrire ses memoires avec une — 
de quinze pieds tJas said formerly 
of galley slaves. An allusion to the 
long oar which such convicts had 
to ply on board the old galleys. 
(Military) Plume I an ejaculation 
to denote that the soldier referred 
toivillspend the night at the guard- 
room or in prison. An ironical 
allusion to the expression 4 ‘coucher 
danslaplume,” toslecp in afeather¬ 
bed y and to the hard planks which 
are to form the culprit’s couch. 
(Journalists*) Gen de —, literary 
t'tan 1 he term is used 'dispara¬ 
ging. 

(. c'* cominc t ^continue le j?en de 
plume, X... a os<5 m’envoyer son ouvra-re 
cn vers ... oh ! la ! la. ] quelle jruilare 1 — 
Louise Jklicmn 

Plumeau, m. (popular), va done 
vieux — I gel along, you old fool , _ 
or 44 doddering old sheep’s head,” 

Plume patte, m., synonymous of 
Dache (which see). 

Plumer (thieves’), le pantre, or faire 
la gr&cc, is said of rogues who, 
having formed an acquaintance 
with travellers whom they fall in 
v ith in the vicinity of railway 
stations, take thpm to a neighbour- 
ingraft and induce them to play 
at some swindling game, with the 



result that the pigeon's money 
changes hands. (Popular) Plumer, 
to sleep. Se —, to go to bed. 

Plumet, m. (familiar and popular), 
avoir son —, to be drunk, or 
44 tight.” Termed also 44 avoir son 
petit jeune homme, ctrepaf, s’etre 
piqud le nez.” For other syno¬ 
nyms see Pompette. One day, 
in 1S53, Alfred de Musset, ;vho 
then had become a confirmed 
tippler of absinthe, called on M. 
Empis, the manager of the Theatre 
Fran5ais, and asked one of the 
officials of the theatre to introduce 
him into his presence. The offi¬ 
cial entered the directorial office, 
says Philibert Audebrand, when 
the following dialogue took 
place:— 

— Monsieur le directeur . . . 

— Quoi ? qu’v a-t-il ? 

— Eh bien, c*est M. Alfred de 
Musset. 

— Mais, monsieur le direc¬ 
teur . .. 

— Quoi done ? 

— C’est qu’il a son 44 petit 
jeune homme.” 

— Qu’est-ce que 9a fait, La- 
chaume ? Faites entrer M. Alfred 
de Musset avec son petit jeune 
homme. 

Le plus piquant de l’histoire, 
c’c'st que M. Ft a pis no savait pas 
ce que voulaient dire ccs mots ; 
44 avoir son petit jeune homme.” 

The expression led to the fol¬ 
lowing conversation between two 
savants :— 

Un Grammairien. Eh bien, 
44 avoir son petit jeune homme,” 
qu’est-ce que 9a veut dire ? 

Un Phiiologuc. C’est ‘‘avoir 
son plumet. ” 

J-e Grammairien. Bon ! me 
voili bien avance! Qu’est-ce 
qu’avoir son plumet ? 

Le t ’r e/egue. Monsieur, c’csl 
44 6tro paf. ” 
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Le Grammairien. De micux en 
mieux. Qu’est-ce done qu’ “ ctre 
paf ” ? 

Le Philo!ogut. Selon Ie diction- 
naire de la langue verte, lc mot se 
dit de ceux qui “ se piquent le 
nez.” 

Le Grammairien. Je ne com- 
prends toujours pas. 

Le Philologue . Eh bien, tra- 
duisez : ceux qui se saouleiit. 

Le Grammairien. Pour le coup, 
j’y suis ! 

Faux —, wig, “flash, or peri¬ 
winkle.” 

Plumeuse, f. (popular), woman 
who draws so largely on a man's 
purse as not to leave him a sou. 

Plus (popular), n’avoir — de fil sur 
la bobine, — de crin sur la brosse, 
— dc gazon sur le pre, — de pail- 
lasson a la porte, to be bald “ to 
be stag-faced, to have a bladder 
of lard,” &c. See Avoir. 
(Familiar and popular) Ne — 
pouvoir passer sous la Porte 
Saint-Denis. Sec Passer. Plus 
que 5a de chic 1 how elegant! — 
que^ade toupet! what “ check ! 11 
N’avoir—demoussesur lecaillou, 
to be bald. See Avoir. 


bien aisc de revenir manger mon pain.—E. 

Montkil. 

Pocharder (general), se —, to get 
drunk , “to get screwed.” See 
Sculpter. 

Pocharderie,/. (general), drunken¬ 
ness. 

Pochards. Signe de la croix des 
—. See M6mlrr.uche. 

Poche, adj. utid subst. (popular), 
etre —, to be drunk, to be 
“screwed.” See Pompette. 
(Thieves’) Une —, a spoon , or 
“feeder.” 'Termed by Rabelais 
“ happesoupe.” 

Poche-ceil, (popular), blow in 
the eye. Donner un —, to give a 
black eye, “to put one’s eyes in 
half-mourning.” 

Pocher (printers’), better explained 
by quotation. 

Prendre tro d'encre avec le rouleau ct 

la raettre var la tormc sans l’avoir bien dis¬ 
tribute.— boDTW. 

Pochcte, m. (popular), dunce , or 
“ flat.” Used sometimes as a 
friendly appellation. 

Pochetee, f. (popular), en avoir 
une —, to be dull-witted. 


Pius de mousse sur le caillou, quatre 
chcveux fri -want h plat dans lc COU, 4 bien 
quVUe^tait toujours ceniec de lui demander 
1 acircsse du mtrlan qui lui far ait la rate.— 
ZoJUA. 

C’est — fort que de jouer au bou- 
chon, words meant to express the 
speakers astonish went or in ligna - 
turn, “it is coming it rather too 
strong.” 

i? exclamalef rriei . i'-miai 

huit joT- dc salle .!« ? bh ben, 

vrai, c’e.* t pins fort que de jouc r au b,action ! 
G. CoUItTKLI N fcv 

Plus souvent (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), certainly not; never. 

d’ost moi qui me r har?en*i <lc toL — 
Plus souveut, va l e'eu encore toi qui r.era 


Pochonner (popular), to give one a 
couple of black eyes , 14 to put one’s 
eyes in mourning.” 

PofcT & cl ataignes, /. (popular), 
pock-otarked face, “tiibbage- 
face. ,, 

Poetraillon, ?n. (familiar \ poet who 

writes lame verses. 

Pogne, f. (thieves’), thief, “ prig,” 
see Orinche ; hand, or “duke.” 
Plonger les pognes dans la pro- 
fond e, or dans la valade, to pick a 
pocket , “to fake a cly.” See 
Gnnchir, 

Pogne-main (popular), i —, 
heavily , roughly. 
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poignon, m. (popular), 
money, or “ dimmock.” For 
synonyms see Quibus. 


Elle dit : je tc rdgale, 

Et aur>si ter. compagnons, 

Jc vas vous lester la cale, 

Mais gardez vutre pognon. 

RiciiEriN, La Mer. 

Poignard, m. (tailors’), the act of 
touching ufi some article of cloth¬ 
ing. 

Poigne, f. (popular), handy 
‘Saddle/’ 

T’ai la poigne solide. . . je vcrns Strangle. 
— E. Lem oink. 

Donne-moi ta —, “tip us your 
daddlc. ” 'Ergot de la— > finger¬ 
nail. Avoir de la —, to be strong; 
energetic. 


Poign6e, f. (popular), foutre une 
— de viande par la figure & 
quelqu’un, to box one's ears, “to 
warm the wax of one’s ears.” 


Poigneux, adj. (popular), strongs 
vigorous, “spry.” 


De vieux pGcheurs venus h 1’dge 

Ou la poigne n’est plus poigrieuse aux 
avirons; 

Mais, tout de meme, encor larges des 
palcrons, 

Ayant touj mre unpeu de seve sous l'dcorce, 

Kabks et, s *1 I<* faut, bous pour un coup 
de force. v 

Richefin, La Mer . 

Poignon, m. (popular), money* 
“ tin.” 


Dis done, l’cnflt', si t’m, du poignon, re- 
mitchemoi la raCme. Ellc cst rien gironde. 
— Rich kpin. 


“ spunk.” Faire le —, to sur¬ 
pass. Flanquer un — , to repri¬ 
mand, to give i “wigging.” 
Tom her sur le —, to thrash, “to 
wallop.” See Voie. Un bougre 
& poils, a sturdy /e!lo:u, a “game” 
one. (Sailors’) Un cachalot bon 
— , a good sailor. Un terrien a 
trois poils, a swell landsman. 
(Picture dealers’) Cuir et poils, at 
a high price. 

Ii vend son Corot tres cher, **cuir et 
poils,” comme on dit dans ce joli com¬ 
merce ; ct e'est son droit ; car la valcur 
d’un objet d’art est facultative. —A Dau- 
det. 

(Familiar and popular) Prendre 
du — de la betc, to take a “ modest 
quencher ” on the morning follow¬ 
ing a debauch , “ to take a hair 
of the dog.” When a man has 
tried too many “ hairs of the dog 
that bit him,” he is said to be 
“stale drunk.” If this state of 
things is too long continued, it is 
often called, “ same old drunk,” 
from a well-known nigger alory. 
The nigger was cautioned by 
his master for being too often 
drunk within a given period, 
when the “ctillud pusson” replied, 
“ Same old drunk, massa, same old 
drunk.” (Students’) Le faste en 
—, the garden of the Palace of 
Luxembourg, by synonyms on the 
words luxe en bourre. Faire son 
petit ourson au faste en —, to stroll 
in the Luxembourg garden. 

Poins (Breton cant), theft . 


Poil, m. (popular), avoir un — dans 
la main, to be lazy; to feel dis¬ 
inclined for work , or “ Monday¬ 
ish.” 

Gervaise s’amiu i suivre trois ouvriers, 
. . . qui t.c retcurnaient tous Its dix pas . . . 
ah I bicn ! niurmura-t-elle, cn voil^ trois 
oui cut un fameux p l danv r\ main.— 
Zola, L*Assommolr. 

Avoir du — au cul, to have courage, 


Poin3a (Breton cant), to steal. 

Poinser (Breton cam), thUf. 

Point, m. (popular), am franc ; — 
de c6te, a nuisance . Properly a 
stitch in the side : creditor, or 
“dun poti> ^ officer whe e func¬ 
tions arc to natch prostiidcs . 
(Ecole Polytechnique) Point 
gamma, yearly examination. See 



Pointe — Poison . 



Jusqu’au — M, up to a 
certain point; in a certain degree, 
Le — Q, breech . Tangente au — 
Q, sword. 


Pointe,/ (familiar), avoir sa —, to 
be slightly in drink , or “ elevated.” 
See Pompette. 

Pointeau, m. (popular), clerk who 
keeps a record of the working hours 
in manufactories. 

Pointer (popular), to thrash, “to 
give a walloping. ” See Voie. 

_ Si ta D£dcle est gironde, faut la gober, 
si cllc e t ro.se, faut la pointer ferine.— 
Z,«r Cri du Feuplc, Feb., i66(k {//your 
little woman is <i nice one you must love 
her. i f she is a shrew you must thrush her 
tve//.) 

Pointu, m. (popular), or bouillon 
clyster; bishop. (Military) 
bn — cane, a slow fellow, “stick 
m the mud.” 


Eh bien ! ct les “bleus," its ne desce 
I is nont il/ nc pas enttm 
buniier le demi-appel, ccs ‘'pohiius-carnfs 
va !—C Dubois i 

‘ >LNNSS. 


Pointue, / (thieves’), the Prefecture 
de Police. Ballonnti k la —, im¬ 
prisoned in the lock-up of the Pre¬ 
fecture. 

Poire,/ (cads’ and thieves’), head, 
or“tibby.” SeeTronche. Tam- 
bouriner la — k quelqu’un, to slap 
one's face, “to fetch one a wipe 
in the mug,” or “ to give a biff in 
the jaw ” (Americanism). (Fami¬ 
liar and popular) Faire sa —, to 
fee one: elf airs; to have an air of 
scij conceit, to look “ gumptious.” 
Synonymous of “faire sa hte,” 
an*!, in the elegant language of 
cads, “ faire sa merde.” 

Poircau, tu. (popular). Properly 
leek. Fa ire le —» to be kept wait¬ 
ing at an appointed time or place, 
“ to cool, or to kick one’s heels.” 
Svtrfnut nc me fais pas faire le —, 
mind you don't “stick me up.” 



II cst cotnme les poireaux, he is 
ez>er young and ‘ * spry'. ” The ex¬ 
pression is old. 

Tu me reproches mon poil grisonnant et 
ne cor.sydere point comment il est dc la. 
nature dcs pouncaux esqucls nous voyons 
la teste blanche et la queue verte, droicte 
et vigourcuse.—R abelais. 

(Familiar and popular) Un —, a 
rogue who extorts money from 
Sodomites under threats of disclo¬ 
sures . 


Par malheur 1c poircau, le chanteur, 
connalt aussi cc signe de reconnaissance, 
bi ecs deux antiphj siques ont derriere cux 
cettc araigrufe, toujours pr$tc i tendre ;,a 
tone pour l C;i sarprendre e'en est fait du 

douillard.— Mfmoires de Monsieur Claude. 


Poireauter (popular), to wait a long 
while at ati appointed place, “ to 
cool, or to kick one’s heels.” 
Fielding uses the latter expression 
in his Amelia :— 


In this parlour Amelia cooled her heel- 
as the phrase is, near a quarter of an hour.' 

Poirette, / (thieves’), face, or 
“mug.” Laver la — , to kiss. 

Poirier, m. (dancing halls’), a 
variety of pas seal included in the 
cancan , a rather questionable sort 
of choregraphy. 

L’orchestre joue ct Eon nfpite lc “ ca- 
nartl qui barbate,’* la “tulipc ora^eusc," 
le ' romer " avee un ensemble parfait.— 
Gil Bias , Janvier, 1887. 

Poirote, m. (police and. thieves’), 
rogue who is being watched by the 
police . 


Poiroter (police and thieves’), to 
wat~h, “to give a roa.tii. or 
“to dick.” 


Poi3,/ pi. (popular), coucher dan* 
le lit aux — verts, to sleep in the 

fields. 

Poison, fi (familiar and popular), 
insulting epithet applied to a 
woman. 
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Poisse, f (popular and thieves’), 
thief, “prig.” For synonyms see 
Grinche. 

VoilSt comment on devient grinche, 
JTiomine pauvre devient gouepeur, on Ten* 
voie a la Lorccfe, il en sort poisse.—Vi* 
loco . (That i$ how one takes to thieving; 
a poor man becares a vagrant, he is sent 
to La Force, when he leaves he is a thief.) 

Une — k la detourne, a shop- 
lifter, or “ sneuksman,” termed 
formerly * * buttock - and - file. ” 
“ Robbing a shop by pairs is 
termed ‘ palming ’—one thief bar¬ 
gaining with apparent intent to 
purchase,” says the Slang Dic¬ 
tionary , “whilst the other watches 
his opportunity'to steal. The fol¬ 
lowing anecdote wrill give an idea 
of their modus oferandi. A man 
once entered a * ready-made’ boot 
and .hoe shop, and desired to be 
shown a pair of boots, his com¬ 
panion staying outside and amu¬ 
sing himself by looking in at the 
window. The one who required 
to be fresh shod was apparently of 
a humble and deferential turn, for 
he placed his hat on the floor 
directly he stepj>ed into the shop. 
Bo<»t after boot was tried on until 
at Ia n a fit was obtained, when in 
rushed a man, snatched up the 
customer’s hat left near the door, 
and ran down the sticet as fast as 
his legs could carry him. Away 
went the customer after his hat, 
and Crispin, standing at the door, 
clapped his hands, and shouted, 
* Go it, you’ll catch him !’ little 
thinking that it was a concerted 
trick, and that neither his boots 
nor the customer would ever re¬ 
turn.” Defectives occasionally 
learn something from thieves, as 
appears from the stratagem re¬ 
sorted toby French mem It of the 
SArAh om<- timo ago, who, himself 
u small man, and having a war¬ 
rant for the arrest of an herculean 
and despot ate scoundrel, proceeded 


as follows. He dogged his man, 
who pretended to hawk chains and 
watches, and, watching his oppor¬ 
tunity, when the man had laid 
down his merchandise on the table 
of a wine-shop, he suddenly 
caught up one of the articles, and 
made off in the direction of the 
police station, followed thither by 
his quarry- in hot pursuit, and cry¬ 
ing out, “Stop thief!” Need¬ 
less to say that the result was quite 
the reverse of that anticipated by 
the burly malefactor. (Dandies’) 
La —, the world of cads, of rank 
outsiders.” 

Poissd, adj. (thieves’), stolen; 
caught. Au bout d’un an — avec 
esee de gigot que j’allais four- 
guer. After one year nabbed with 
some leg of mutton which I was 
taking away to sell. 

Poisser (popular and thieves’), to 
catch ; to steal, “to cop, to clift, 
or to claim — les philippes, or 
Tauber, to steal money . See 

Grinchir. 

It fait nuit, le ciel s’opaque. 

Vu ns-tu? J'vas poi>-cr Tauber . .. 

Au bagn’j'aurai cun’ casaque I 

C’cst pas rigolo, l'hivcr. 

Rjckvpin. 

Se —■, to get drunk. See Sculp- 
ter. Sc i.iire — la gercc, to he 
guilty of unnatural offences. 

Poisseur, m. (popular and thieves’) 
thief, or “ prig.” See Grinche. 

Poisseuse, f (familiar), dressy, 
stylish woman, a * ‘ blooming 
tart.” 

Poisseux, m. (familiar), dandy, or 
“ masher.” For list of synonyms 
see Gommeux. 

Les peiits jeunes gens les poisseux, 1c* 

bondings . . . ctaicnl a leur paste.—A. 

StRVKN, Au Pays des P cub lards. 

Dandies used to apply the epithet 
to a cad, a “ rank outsider.” 





Poisson—Po itrine. 



son, m. (familiar and popular), 
one who lives on the earnings of a 
prostitute , whom he terms “ sa 
mar mitef as providing him with 
his daily bread. 


Settlement . . . tout souteneur qui nc 
venge pas sa largue est consid£r<S comme 
un faineant. II est condamnd par la bande 
des poissons. — Mfmoires de Monsieur 
Claude . 


Bullies frequent all parts of Paris, 
but principally the outer Boule¬ 
vards and Quartier Montmartre. 
Those of the lower sort are recog¬ 
nizable by their vigorous appear¬ 
ance, kiss-curls, tight light- 
coloured trousers, and tall silk 
cap. These degraded' creatures, 
who are the bane of the outer 
quarters, readily turn murderers 
when “business” is slack. Eeo 
Taxil says : “ Every day the 
newspapers are full of the exploits 
ot these wretches, who ply the 
knife ers do their balls, 

ihe ponce are powerless against 
them.” In a curious pamphlet, 
written in 1830, as a protest of 
the Paris bullies against a police 
order, forbidding prostitutes from 
plying their trade in public places, 
we have a marlou’s portrait 
painted by himself:— 

Un marlou, monsieur le Prefct, e'est un 
Ik..ui jeune homme, fort, solide, sachant 
1 savate, se mettant fort bien, d a 
le chahut ct le cancan avee dlcgance, aima- 
ble anpres de* filles d< 5 vou 6 cs au culte de 
Vdnus, les soutenant dans les dangers dmi- 
ncnis Cs/r), sachant les fairc respecter et les 
forcer k se conduirc avec ddcence. . . vous 
vovet bien qu'un marlou est un £tre moral, 
util., k la soci<kc. — Le beau Tktodore 
Cancan. 


The synonyms of “ poisson ” are 
the following: “Alphonse, baigne- 
dan- -lc-hcurre, barbise, barbe, 
barbiilon, barbeau, marlou, be¬ 
nefit, brochet, dos, dos vert, cas- 
0 uettc & trois ponts, chevalier 
du bidet, chevalier de la guiche, 



chiqueur de blanc, bouffeur de 
blanc, costel, cravatevertc, guicbe, 
densous, ecailM, fish, foulard 
rouge, gentilhomme sous-marin, 
ambassadeur, gonce a dcailles, 
goujon, lacromuche, retrousseur, 
^ os d’azur, dauphin, macchou~, 
machabee, macque, macquet, 
macrottin, maq, maeuereau, pois¬ 
son frayeur, releveur de fumeuse, 
maquignon h. oidoche, mangeur 
de blanc, tete de pat&rc, mar* 
loupatte, marloupin, idarlousier, 
marquant, mec, mec de la guiche, 
monsieur & nageoires, monsieur 
a rouflaquettes, neg en viande 
chaude, patentc ? porte-nageoires, 
roi de la nier, routlaquette, roule- 
en-cul, soixante-six, un qui va 
aux (fpinards, valet de coeur, 
visqueux, bibi, and formerly bras 
de fer. ” The English slang 
has “ Sunday-man, petticoat pen¬ 
sioner, pensioner with an obscene 
prefix, ponce, prosper,” &c 
(Popular) Poisson, large glass of 
brandy. 


Tous les matins, quand jc mUvc. 

* oxur sens sus d’seus ; 

J renvoi' chercher coutr’ La Grcve 
Un po>sson d’ quatr’ sous. 

II rust trois quarts d'heure cn route. 

pui-. cn r’inontnnt, 
l an lich' la moitid d’ina goutte 
Guc cochon d'enfant! 

Popular Song. 


Poitou, m. (thieves’), the public . 
Epargncr le to take one's pre¬ 
cautions. Poitou, orpoiton, no; 
nothing. As-tu vingt ron Is ? Du 
poiton. Have you a franc ? No. 


Poitritiaire, f. (popular), woman 
with opulent breasts. Properly 
consumptive person. 


Poitrine, f (military), d’acicr, 
cuirassier ,’ — de velou rs, officer 
of the engineers , or “sapper.” 
An allusion to the velvet front 
of his tunic. (Popuior) Du 
casse —, brandy. Un casse —. 



Poitriner — Poivrot. 
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The celebrated physician Tardieu, 
in his Etude ftttdico-Ltgc.lt sur 
Its Attentats aux ftfaurs, says : 
“Qui manu stupro dediti sunt, 
casse-poitrine appellantur.” 

Poitriner (players’), to hold cards 
close to one so as to conceal one's 
game. 

Poivrade, f (popular), syphilis , 
or other kind of venereal disease , 
one of which the English slang 
terms “ French gout, or ladies’ 
fever.” 

Poivre, m . a 7 id adj. (thieves’), 
poison. Flasquer du — & la rousse, 
to keep out of .he way of the police , 
to he in “lavender.” (Popular 
and thieves’) Poivre, brandy ; 
glass of brandy . 

De la btere, deux poivresou un saladier? 
— P. Mahalin. 

Se flanquer une culotte de —, to 
get intoxicated on brandy . Chier 
du —, to abscofid. Une mine &— , 
a shop where alcoholic liquors are 
retailed , a kind of lenu “ gin 
palace.” 

Comment, une bride de son espfcce *e 
permettait de mauvaiscs manifcrcs. . . . Tous 
les inarchauds de _oco faisrrient l ’ceil 1 II 
Caib.it ven r dans les mines a poivre pour 
£tte insnltd !— Zola. 

Etre —, to be drunk, or “tight.” 
bee Pompette. 

Dans la langue imagfe qui a cours da 
de Montparnasse, on dit qu’un bureur 
c t “ poh r " qi’r.nd '1 a laissd sa raison au 
fond ues pots.—G aboklau. 

Canarder un —, to rob a drunkard . 

Poivreau, or poivrot, m. (popular), 
drunkard , “ lushing!on.” From 
poivre, rank brandy. Boutmysay s; 
“Un *poivreau’ que le culte de 
Bacchus a plong<5 dans la plus 
grande ddbiiio, sc- fit renvoyer de 
son atelier. Par pitic . . . ses 
caniarade', font entre eux unc col- 


lecte . . . notre poivreau revient 
une heure apr&s completernent 
ivre. 

“ — Vous n’etes pas honteux, de 
vous mettre dans un <£tat parcil 
avec l’argent que I on vous avait 
donn^ pour vous acheter un vete- 
ment? 

“ — Eh bien! repondit l’incor- 
rigible ivrogne, j’ai pris une 
* culotte.’ ” 

Poivrement, m . (thieves’), pay¬ 
ment. 

Poivrer (general), to overcharge, or 
“ to shave ; ” to give a venereal 
disease. 

Toi louve, toi guenon, qui m’as si bien 
poivrd, _ 

Que je ne crois jamais en fitre d^.vrd. 

St. Aria n't. 

Poivreur, m. (thieves’), one who 
pays ; one who * * shells out the 
shiners.” 

Poivrier, m. (popular and thieves’), 
drunkard. See Poivrot. Fail c 
le —, barboter le —, to rob a 
drunkard. 

A nous trois, nous avons barbotd pas 
mal de poivriers.— Le Petit Journal. 

Poivrier, spirit shop ; thief who 
robs drunkards , a “bug-hunter.” 

Poivrifcre, f. (popular), woman 
suffering from a venereal disease. 
Vol h la —, robbing drunkards. 

Le pillage d’un t-talage par le jeunc Z.; 
enfin le pillage “k la poivntre’* d un 
ivrogne. couch<£ sur un banc. — Gros- 
claude, Gil Bias . 

Poivrot, m. (general), drunkard , or 
habitual drunkard , “ mop.” To 
be on the * mop ” is to be on the 
drink from day to day, to be per¬ 
petually “ stale drunk.” The 
synonyms of poivrot are “poio- 
naib, poivrier, pompier, sponge, 
mouiHard, sac & vin,”&c., and in 
the English slang, “ lu^hi.igton, 
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Poivrotter — Polka . 


er,” and the old word “ swill- 
pot, ,J used by Urquhart in his 
translation of Rabelais :— 

What doth that part of our army in the 
meantime which overthrows that unworthy 
swill-pot Grangousier? 

Une filature a poivrots, an esta¬ 
blishment where spirits are re¬ 
tailed, (Thieves’) Fabriquer un 
—, cueillir un — , to pick the 
pockets of a drunken man, the 
thief being termed in the English 
slang a “ bug-hunter.” 

Poivrotter (popular), se —, to get 
drunk , or “tight.” For synonyms 
see Sculpter. 

Police, /. (military), bonnet de —, 
recruit , or “ John riy raw. ” 

/Ji! mi He milliards de trompettes h pis- 
^o ' S J tarauder aTnsi par un 

bleu . . . par un bhtnc l>cc . . . un cara- 
pnta . . : un bonnet de police ; un consent 
eufm!—D ubois de Glnnes. 


<§l 


guessed at than described. In 
Latin fellatrix. See Gadoue. 

Polisson, 7 n . (vagrants’). For¬ 
merly one of the tribe of rogues 
and mendicants , a miserably clad 
beggar, 

Pohssons sont ccux qui ont dcs fru-quins 
qm ne valent que Homitre • cn hiverquand 
stgris bouesse, e’est lorsquc leur etat esl 
?«* U d chenastre.— L ' Jargon at V Atget, 
\ rolissons are those, who/ • y ess clothes 
mrags; in winter, when it is cel:, then 
is their trade v.orcprofitable.) 

(Obsolete) Polissoh, pad worn 
under the dress to make up for the 
lack of rotundity in a certa in part 
of the body , bustle, or “ bird¬ 
cage.” 

Damcc et demoiselles quclconques. qui 
pour supph er au manque de rondeur de 
certames parties, portent ce que Madame 
de Genlis appelle, tout eminent, unpoli-ion. 
et que nous appelons une tournure —Th 
Gautier. • 


Police (prostitutes’), se mettre & 
—j to have one's name taken 
do wn in the police-books as a pros¬ 
titute. All such women have to 
fulfil that formality, failing which 
they are liable to be summarily 
locked up. 

Polichinelle (popular), avaler le 
—, to partake of commuhiod. 
Avoir un — dans le tiroir, to be 
pregnant , or “lumpy.” Un— , 
large glass of brandy. 

Si mon augustc dpouse ne re^oit .pas sa 
trempiS: ■ r <.oir, jc veux que ce policHttclle- 
la mo : .ervc de poison.—-G avarni. 

Agaccr un — sur le zinc, to have 
a glass of bra tidy at the bar, 

Polik (Breton cant), cat; attorney . 

Polir. See Asphalte, Bitume. 

Polisacuse de mats dc cocagne 
cn chambre. f (popular), a 
variety of the prostitute tribe , 
whose specialu'} may more easily be 


Polissonner (theatrical), to hUs, 
“ to give the big bird.” 


L "auteur et un client, sa tlemiire pit ce 

I',?V 

^che pour celle-o r 


de lui dormer une revan. 
—Balzac. 


Politiculard, m. (journalists’), a 
contemptuous term for a worthless 
politician. 

Y a pa:;. . . CVst un rude homtnc tout 
d mfcme, qu eul Bispuickqui vient dVucu- 
let comm un tonuerre an R< ichstag. . . . 
En v a-2-un qui leur-2-y park comm’ y 
mentent, h efroupeau d’pciliuculards alle- 
mands. presqu aussi toe qu* let, uC-ics, au 
fond, j m imagine. — Le Cri du Pcutu 
x6 Janvier, 1S87. 


Polka, f and m. (models’), inde¬ 
cent photograph of nude figures, 
(Popular) F; t ire danscr fa — a 
quelqu’un, to thrash one , “to 
wallop.” SeeVoie. (Familiar) 
Polka, silly young dandy , an in¬ 
defatigable dancer. 


T cs jolies femmes dedaign 
pCiksLS.—f'igaro, 


:nt Us petit* 






whists 


Polkistc—PonimA 




Polkiste, vt. (familiar), in favour 
of the polka. 

Polochon, in. (popular), bolster. 
(Military) Mille polochons 1 a 
*mild oath. 

Pclonais, m. (popular), drunken 
man, see Poivrot ; man em¬ 
ployed to keep order in a brothel 
and who is called upon to inter¬ 
fere when any disturbance takes 
place among the clientile and 
ladies of the place. 

Qunnd la dame du lieu, \ bout de priercs, 
I'.irie de faire dcsccndre le Polonais, le 
tap.t^e sapaise comme par encliantemcnt. 
*—Delvau. 

Polonais, a small pressing iron . 

Kile promenait doucemenl, dans le fond 
de la coiflV, le polonais, un petit fer ar- 
r >ndi dcs deux bouts.—Z ola, L'Assom- 
trtair. 

Pomaquer (thieves’), to lose. 
Votre grefiier n’est pas pomaque, 
your cat is not lost. Pomaquer, 
to arrest, ‘ to smug.” See Piper. 
Mon poteau s’est fait — par la 
rousse, my comrade has aliosved 
himself to be apprehended by the 
pi- ' ire, o; my * ‘pal ” got 11 smugged ” 
by the “ reelers.” Pomaquer, to 
take. 

Vo Ia ! En rangeant les cambrioles (pc- 
tites boutiques) on a pcui-3trc laisM? sc 
plaqucr (tomber) un gluont (bdbd) de car¬ 
ton, ci jc vou-ir. is le pomaquer (.prendre) 
pour nia daronue (mire).—R ichepin. 

Pommade, f (oopular), flattery , 
“ soft sawder.” Jeter de la —, 
to flatter , “ to butter up.” Pom- 
tun de, ruin ; misfortune. Tomber 
clans la —, to be ruined, “ to be 
cl»r wed up,” or “ smashed up.” 

Pommader (popular), quelqu’un, 
to thrash one, or “ to anoint,” 
sce JVoie; to flatter , “to butter 
tip. ” Se —, to get drunk , or 

“screwed.” See Sculpter. 


Pommadeur, m. (popular), flat¬ 
terer. one who rives “ soft saw¬ 
der ; ” man who buys damaged 
furniture and sells it again after 
having filled up the cracks with 
putty . 

Pommadin, m. (popular), assistant 
to a hair-dresser ; swell , or 
“ gorger.” Sec Gommeux. 

Pommard, m. (old cant), cider. 
From pomme, apple. 

Pomme, f. (popular and thieves’), 
head , or “ tibby ; ” face , or 
“mug.” See Tronche. 

Allons, ho ! fais-moi voir ta pomme; 

Rappiique un peu sous l'bcc cd’gaz, 

J'te gob’ ; faut profitcr de l’occas’. 

Gill. 

(Popular) Pomme de rampe, bald 
head , “bladder of lard.” Sucer 
la —, to kiss. Une — k vers, 
Dutch cheese. Une — de canne, 
grotesque face, or “knocker face.” 
Avoir une — de canne felee, to be 
deranged, “ to have a slate off,” 
“to be balmy.” See Avoir. Aux 
pormnes, or bate aux porumes, 
excellent , first-rate, “slap up.” 
Concerning the expression Rigaud 
says : “ Deux consommaleurs, un 
habitue et un Stranger, de¬ 
man dent, dans un cafe, chacun 
un bifleck, le premier aux 
pommes, le - icond naturel, nature, 
dans l’argot dcs restaurateurs. 
Le gar^on charge^ dcs comm and es 
vole vers les cuisines et s\*ciie 
dame voix retenlissante, ‘ Deux 
biflecks, dont un aux pommes, 
soign<* 1’ Le mot fit fortune. 
C’est depuis cc jour qu’on riit, 
Aux pommes, pour soigne.” (Mili¬ 
tary) C’est comme des pommes, 
it is useless. 

Pomme, adj. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), excessive, “awful.” B&tise 
pommee, great stupidity. 









Pommer—Pompettc . 


<SL 


Pommer, or paumer (thieves* and 
cads’), to apprehend , “ to nail,” 
or “to smug.” 


Enfin que’qu’fois quand on m’pomme, 

J couch’ au post*. Cent chouett’, e’est 
chaud, 

Et e’est la qu’on trouve, en somme, 

Les pens les plus commc il faut. 

Kicheimn, La Chanson des Gueux. 

Paumer ses plumes, to fed dull . 

Pommier, m. (popular), en fleurs, 
breasts of a young maiden ; — ste¬ 
rile, skinny breasts. 

Pompage, v:. (popular), libations , 
“ lushing.” 

Pompe, f (tailors*), touching up 
of ill-fitting garments. Petite —, 
grande — respectively, touching 
up of waistcoats and coats. (Fami¬ 
liar and popular) Pompe funebre, 
a variety op prostitute. In Latin 
fellatrix. (Military schools’) Le 
corps de —, the staff of in¬ 
structors. La —, work . 

La pompe ! k ce grand mot votre intel¬ 
lect se tend 

Et cherche a deviner. ... La pompe, e'est 
letudc, 

la pompe, e’est la longue et funestc habi¬ 
tude 

De puher chaquc jour chcr messieurs les 
auteurs 

Lc cue et l’dlixir de leurs doctes labeurs . . . 
La pompe, e'est I'efiroi du chasseur, du 
hou7.ird, 

Du Spain, du dragon, et, ma1gr£ sa cuirass?, 
Du cuirassier.—Voilk la pompe. 

Theo-Critt, Nos Farces d Sautnur. 

(Military) La — du part-&-douze, 
imaginary pump in the paradise 
from which rain is supposed to 
spout. 

Parfoit, sYcrie Cousinet, ilme paralt que 
le p£rc Ktemcl il a mis quatre homines de 
renfort k la pompe du part-k-douxe !. . . 
Yoilkcequi peut sap tier unc averse de 
bonheur I—Dunois de Gennes. 

(Popular and thieves’) Pompe, 
shoe. “ trotter case, or doi f v root.” 
Sec Ripaton. Refiler un coup 


de — dans l’oignon, to Hck one in 
the behind^ “to root.” 

Pomper (popular), to drink much, 
“ to guzzle,” see Rincer; to work 
hard, “to sweat;” (shopmen’s) — 
le gaz, to be the victim of a practi¬ 
cal joke, which consists in mak : ng 
a new-comer ply an imaginary 
gas-pump. Pomper meant formerly 
to make a sacrifice to Venus. Le 
Roux gives the explanation in the 
following words : “ Dans un sens 
Equivoque et malicieux, pour faire 
le ddduit.” 

Pompette, adj. (general), 6tre —, 
to be intoxicated. 

Ce serait moule dc nepas rigolcr parfois. 

• • • On se senara h trois heures, de'Hcate- 

ment pompettes.— Emile Kaep, La Joie 

des Pauvres. 

Rabelais uses the word with the 
signification of “ grog-blossoms. ” 
The terms graduating the scale of 
drunkenness, beginning with those 
which denote mild intoxication, 
are : “ Avoir sa pointe, son al- 
lumette, sa pistache, un grain; 
£tre bien, monte, en train, lance 4 , 
parti, pouss^, en patrouille, 
emech^, dmu, baraboche ; voir 
en dedans, etre dessous, dans 
les brouillards, pavois, allume, 
gai, dans un etat voisin, mouillc, 
humect^, casquette, bu, bien 
panse, pochard, poche, gav^, 
tingle, plein, vond, complet, rond 
comme une balle, raide, raide 
comrae la justice, paf, slasse, 
poivre, riche, charge, dans la pa- 
roisse de Saint-Jean lc Rond, 
dans les vignes du seigneur, vent 
dessus dessous, fier, dans les 
broussailles, dans les brinde- 
zingues; avoirun coupde bouteille, 
de sirop, de soleil, de gaz, de fen, 
sa chique, un sabre, son paquet, 
son casque, une eulotte, le nez 
sale, son plu met, son jcune horame, 
son caillou, sa cocat dc, une bar be, 
son pompon, son poteau, son to* 




qnct, son sac, sa cuite, son affaire, 
sun compte, son plein, sa pente, 
en avoir une vraie mufee; etre 
saoul commc un Sne, comme un 
nanncton, comme une grive 
comme un Polonais ; etrepion, en 
avoir jusqu'a latroisieme capucine, 
sa.ml comme trente miUe hommes, 
ttre asphyxic.” According to the 
^ an g Dictionary the slang terms 
tor nnld intoxicatior are certainly 
very choice; they are, “beery, be¬ 
mused, b-ozy, bosky, buffy, 
corned foggy, f ou , fresh, hazy, 
elevated, kisky, lushy, moony, 
n " lu 2ffy> muzzy, on, screwed, 
slewed, tight, and winey.” A 
higher or more intense state of 
beastliness is represented by the 
expressions, “podgy, beargered, 
ucd, cut, primed, lumpy, 
ploughed, muddled, obfuscated, 
SWrpey, tliree sheets in the wind, 
and top-heavy. ” But the climax 
°\ mddlenient is only obtained 
when the “disguised ” individual 
can t see a hole in a ladder,” or 
when he is “all mops and brooms,” 
or “off his nut,” or “with his 
niambrace well spliced,” or with 
the sun in his eyes,” or when he 
has lapped the gutter,” and got 
gravel-rash,” or is on the 
ran-tan,” or on the “rce-raw,” 
or when “sewed up,” and regu- 
larly “ seammered,”—then, and not 
tdl then, is he entitled, in vuluar 
soaety, to the title of “lushing- 
ton,” or recommended to “put in 
the pin,” *>., the linch pin, to 
k'.’ep his legs steady. We may 
ac.d to this long list the expression 
wliicl' is to be found in A Supple¬ 
mentary English Q y T. 

Lewis O. Davies, “to hunt a 
tavern fox/* or “ to be foxed.” 

1' he he hail lut'^ l c ,urc time to waste, 

Or..; th~ :,le how _ huff , .1 .tic to i. =’ • • 
Nor ml! l, e ,- w . hunt ft i •vom f 

I aylo n, Lift oj Old t'urr, 1635. 

A he same au’hor gives “muclu* 


bus,” tipsy, to be found in Wal¬ 
pole’s Letters* 

Pompier, m. (popular), drunken 
man, one zvho is ‘ 1 screwed : ” drun 
hard, or “lushington ; ” a mix¬ 
ture of Vermont and cassis ; pocket- 
handkerchief “snottinger ; ” — de 
nuit, scavenger employed in empty¬ 
ing the cesspools, “gold-finder.” 
(Tailors’) Pompier, journeyman 
tailor whose functions are to touch 
up the ill -fitting parts of garments ; 
(Ecole Polytechnique) musical 
rigmarole which the students shir 
on the occasion of certain holidays; 
(military) soldier who is the 're¬ 
verse of smart; (literary) produc¬ 
tions written in a conventional, 
commonplace style ; (students’) 
member of the Institut de France ; 
a student preparing for an 
examination. (Artists’) Fairc 
son —, consisted in painting a 
large picture representing some 
Roman or Greek hero in full 
armour, ami armed with shield, 
larv:e, or sword. Kor the following 
explanation I am indebted to Mr. 
G. D., a French artist well known 
to the English public :— 

Du temps de David et plus tard on dlsait 
d un artiste qui n’avait pas eu le prix tie 
Home : ball! ll ferason 1 sir a 

tout de mCme Or, fairc son pomp . . 
c’itait peindre un grand tableau repre- 
sentant un Grec on un Remain cole* re aver 
casque, bouclicr ct lance; une villt -_n 
flammes dans le fond; et -j lc mi,—car il 
n’y avait d'autre costume quo 1‘armurr. 
si le nu dis-je, elan bien, I’artistc ohteuait 
un succfcs. I.e pompier etait arhete nt- 
ralecient par le gouvomement pour C»re 
place dans un music do province. Qua. id 
vous visitcrez ies musees dc France, vuiis 
n’aurez pas de chauce si vous ne rrouver 
pas an moins trois pompiers. II parnti r• •;^ 
Ies gicuiera du Lcuvre cn po; : dent dr; 
quantiles qui y restuit faute de place dan > 
les musii'es. 

Pompon, m. (popular)* AtW. “r.m," 
or “ t.bby.” See Tronche. 1 ><. 
viaser le — a quclqu’un, to heal 
one's head. Un vieux —, an via 
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Ponant — Pmtonmire. 


“ doddering old sheep’s 
head. 5 ’ Avoir son —, to be drunk , 
or “screwed.” See Pompette. 


% 


J’avais mon pompon 
En r’venant de Surcsnes ; 

Tout Ie long dc la Seine, 

J’scntais qu’ jetais rond. 

Parisia?i Song", 

(Military) Pompon, dru?ikard. 

Ponant, m. (popular), the behind. 
See Vasistas. 

Ponante,/. (thieves’), prostitute of 
the lowest class , “draggle-tail.” 
The connection with “ ponant ” is 
obvious. See Gadoue. 

Ponce,/, (thieves’ and roughs’), re¬ 
filer une —-, to thrash , “to set 
about” one. See Voie. 

Pondant, m. (schools’), guardian 
of a school-boy whose parents live 
at a distance, who takes hint, out 
on holidays. 

Pondre (popular), to work , “to 
graft ; ” sur ses ceufs, to keep 
on increasing one's wealth; — un 
auf, to ease oneself “ to go to the 
chapel of ease/’ See Mous- 
cailler. 

Pone}', m. (sporting), five hundred 
francs . Double —, carriage and 
pair of ponies. 

Son petit air fripon et la cranerie avec 

laquelle die conduit son double poney.— 

hi go. ro, Oct., 1886. 

Poniffe, or poniffie, /. (thieves’), 
prostitute , “hunter.” See Ga¬ 
doue. 

I t si la p’tit* ponife triche 
Su' i’compi’ des rouleaux, 

Grrc au bataillon d'la guiclie ! 

C’cst nous quest les dos. 

Rioiiii i.N, La Chanson des Gueujc. 

Ponifler (thieves’), to make love to a 
woman. 

Pont, m. (popular), d’Avignon, 
f ro. Utuie , or 1 * mot. ” See Gadoue. 
(Card sharper.- 5 ) Faire 1c — sec, 
io :h idly betid a card at the place 


at which it is desired the pack 
should be cut. (Familiar and 
popular) Couper dans le—, to be¬ 
lieve a falsehood ; to fall into a 
snare. (Thieves’) Donner un — 
a faucher, to prepare a snare for 
one. (Officials’) Faire le —. is to 
keep away from one's office on a day 
preceded and followed by a holiday, 
(Popular) Pont-levis de cul (obso¬ 
lete), breeches. 

Chausses h la martingale ce qui est un 
pont-levis de cul. —R abelais. 

(Roughs') Le aux bergiires, the 
Halles, or Pams central market. 
Ailer au — aux bergeres, to go to 
that place fyr the purpose of meet¬ 
ing with a prostitute. 

Pontaniou, m. (sailors’), prison. 

Ponter (gamesters’), to stake; — 
dur, toplay high ; — sec, to stake 
large sums at intervals. (Bohe¬ 
mians’) Ponter, fo pay , “to fork 
out.” 

Pontes pour l’af, / pi. (thieves’), 

a gathering of card-sharpers. 

Ponteur, m. (popular), man who 
keeps a woman; (familiar and 
popular) gamester. 

Pontife, m. (popular), shoemaker. 
An allusion to the souliers a pont 
in fashion at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Souverain 
—, master shoemaker. 

Ponton, m. (popular), d’amarrage, 
hulks. (Sailors’) Devenir —, to 
become old , worn out. 

Jamais si longtemps qu’il vivra 
Si jjontmi qu’il devienne, 
ainais ceux cjui l’ont pris sous 1 bras, 
ainais le capitaine, 

II u’oubliera 1 

Richupin, La lifer. 

Pontonnidre, f. (popular), prosti¬ 
tute who plies her trade under the 
arches of oridges. 

Lcs pontonnibres fi£quentent !e dessous 
des poau . . . toutes ccs lilies sont dc» 




voleuses. Le macaue qui joue ici un role 
plus actif que le barbillon ne quitte sa 
Iargue ni jour ui nuit.— Canler. 


Popotte,/. (familiar), table d'hbte. 
Faire la — , to cook . Etre —, is 
*aid of a very plain , homely wo- 
man. (Military) Popotte, military 
mess in a small way . 

L’uniqtic cabare de Hanoi le vit done k 
1 heurc de l’absinthe, tnele aux unifonnes, 
il connut Its reunions d» table par “ frac- 
tion^ de corps,” les popottes ou les ofiiciers 
clevoraient joyeusement les vivres ferru- 
gineux dcs bwltes de conserves. —P. Bon- 
ketain, L'Opium. 

Popotter. See Popotte. 

Populo, m. (familiar), populace , or 
“mob.” Swift informs us, in 
his Art of Polite Conversation , 
that “ mob” was, in his time, the 
slang abbreviation of mobility, 
just as nob is of nobility at the 
present day. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking 
no more words than we need which has 
so miserably curtailed some of our words, 
that in familiar writing and conversation 
they often lose all but their first syllables, 
ns in mob, red. pos. incog, and the like.— 
Addison’s Spectator. 

Burke called the populace “ the 
great unwashed.” 

Porc-6pic, tn. (thieves’), the Holy 
Sacrament. An allusion to the 
metal beams which encircle the 
Host. 

Portanche, tn . (thieves’), door- 
kceper. 

Port d’armes, m. (military), laisser 
au —, to leave the service before 
another ; to leave one waiting. 

Porte,/. (familiar and popular), ne 
plus pouvoir passer sous la — 
Saint-Denis, to be an injured 
husband. Alluding to the height of 
bis horns. Un clos —, a door¬ 
keeper. A play on the words 
clot port 

louse. It must be said that in 


Paris the concierges are generally 
much detested by lodgers, and 
deservedly so. 

Et quoique d'aucuns m’appeU't clos porte 

J'n’ai pas fait 1‘voeu d’ passer pour sot. 

Lamentations du Fortier den face. 

Porte, adj. (familiar and popular), 
sur l’article, one with a well-de¬ 
veloped bump of amative}:ess ; 
(military schools 1 ) — sur la liste 
des eleves morts, on the sick 
list. 

Porte - aumusse, m. (popular), 
master shoemaker , or “ snob.” 

Porte-balle, m. (popular), hump- 
back , or “lord.” 

Porte-bonheur, m. (familiar and 
popular), pig. Termed in English 
thieves’ cant, “ grunting cheat, or 
patricoe’s kinchen.” An allusion 
to certain trinkets which represent 
this animal and are said to bring 
luck to the wearer. 

Porte-bottes, m. (military), 
trooper , in opposition to “ gueti c, ” 
foot-soldier. 

L’hiver e’est h. Tdcurie que le porte-bottc* 

precede de benucoup le reveil dc ses bors 

voisins les guStrcs.— Dubois de Gennbs. 

Porte-chance, m. (popular), lump 
of excrement, or “ quaker.” Lite¬ 
rally luck-bearer. Superstitious 
people in France believe that 
treading by chance on the above- 
mentioned is an unfailing sign of 
a forthcoming moneyed windfall. 

Porte-cr&me, rn. (popular), sca¬ 
venger employed at emptying the 
cesspools , “ gold-finder. ’ 

Porte de prison, f. (popular), ill- 
natured, snarling person ; one who 
is constantly “ nasty,” or “ grum¬ 
ble guts;” one whose speeches 
jar on the car as unpleasantly as 
the grating of a prison door. 

Portefeuille, m. (familiar and 
popular), bed , bug-walk, 
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De clause en dasse les soldats se trans- 
mcctcnt un certain nombre de focltieft . . . 
mettre le lit du bleu en portefeuille, de 
fa^ou q>i’il ne pui^e entrer plus loin que 
les chevilles.— G. Courteline. 

Portefeuilliste, m. (familiar), 
minister of state, 

Porte-luque, m. (thieves’), pocket- 
book , “dummy, or dee.” 
Porte-maillot, m. (theatrical), 
ballet dancer. Literally one who 
wears lights . 

Porte-manteau, m. (popular), 
epaules eii —, high and flat 
shoulders. 

Porte-mince, m. (thieves’), pocket- 
book , “dee, or dummy.” 

Porte-morningue, m. (thieves’), 
purse , “skin,” or “ poge,” 

Termed also “ porte-mornif.” 

Porre-nageoires, m. (familiar and 
popular), man who lives on pros¬ 
titutes' earnings, “pensioner.” 
For synonyms see Poisson. 

Porte-pipe, m. (popular), mouth , 
“ mug, rattle-trap, kisser, gob.” 

Porte-poigne, m. (popular), glove. 

Porter (familiar and popular), en 
faire —, to deceive conjugally. For 
faire porter des comes. 

Avoir un gendre ! Ah ! e’est superbe ! 
Quand nous irons tous & Men don 
LCtc prochain diner su' l’hcrbe, 

Co ^ra lui qui port’ra 1 ’mcion. 

Si a fenim’, qu’a d’ 1‘esprit quand a'cause, 
Craint qu’ V£ronique ait fait le veeu 
D’y fair p -rtcr . . . aieme autre chose 1 
E. Carr£. 

Kn —, to be deceived conjugally. 
J’orter h. la peau, to inspire with 
carnal desires; — le dcuil de sa 
blanchisseuse, to have liven the 
reverse of noiu-while. Lilciallv 
to be in mourning for one's 


washenvoman ; — sa malle, to be a 
humpback, or “lord;” (thieves’) 
— gaffe, to be on sentry duty . 
Un grivier qui porte gaffe, a 
soldier on sentry duty. Porter 
du gras - double au moulin, to 
sell stolen lead to a receiver . or 
“fence.” 

Porte-trefle, m. (popular), trousers, 
“kicks.” See Trefle. 

Porteur, ?n. (thieves’), de caiuoufle, 
prostitute's bully , “ ; once.” See 
Poisson. “Camoufle” is equi¬ 
valent to chandelle, and “tenir 
la chandelle " is to favour the 
intercourse of lovers. (Popular) 
Avoir casse .a gueule a son — 
d’eau, to have one's menses. 

Porteuse, f (thieves’) hand, 
“picker, famm, duke, or daddle.” 

Porte-veine. See Porte-bonheur, 

Portez ! remettez ! (cavalry), a 
mock command said when anyone 
has just uttered somethinsr foolish 
or a “bulL” 

Portier, m., portiire,/ (familiar 
and popular), scandal-monger. 
Alluding to the propensity of 
Paris doorkeepers for scandal. 

Portion,/ (military), prostitute, or 
“ barrack - hack.” Demi , 
chum. 

— Mon bou enrnarade Cousinet, hr* done ! 

Ah ! tu es la demi-portion du Merlau ♦ 

Cest un bon zigue.—D ubois de Gpn*nc .. 

Portrait, m. (popular),/ nv, “mug.” 
D^grader le — h. quclqu’un, to 
strike one in the fare, to give one 
a“ facer,” “to Ltch one a bang in 
the mug,” or “to give a biff in 
the jaw ” (Americanism). 

Portugal, m. (popular), une entree 
de —, said of a bad, auirwari 
rider. 

Pose,/ (familiar and popular), la 
Lire a L —, to assume an air of 
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Poser — Postiche. 


isi, 


superiority . Faut pas me la faire 
& fa —, “you mustn’t come Shake¬ 
speare over me, you mustn’t come 
Rothschild over me,” &c. (Popu¬ 
lar) A moi la — ! words used by a 
tnan who has just receiv < 1 a blow, to 
express his intention of returning 
it with interest. Literally, ex¬ 
pression used by domino players, 
my turn to play ! 

Poser (artists’), l’cnsemble, to 
pose nude ; (familiar and popular) 
— un factionnaire, or un pdpin, 
to ease oneself “ toburyaquaker,” 
see Mouscailler; — un lapin, 
oi lapiner, to deedve , to take one 
in. More specially to enjoy the 
good graces of a cocotte and make 
off without giving her a fee, “ to 
do a bilk.” 

Si labbd Roussel a essayd de “poser un 
lapin” et s'il laisse vnximent cettc petite 
noccusc sou • une prevention de cc genre, 
v«)i!a qui m’indigne.— Francis Enne, Le 
Radical. 

For explanation see Lapin. 
Faire — quelqu’un, to make one 
wait a longtime ; to fool one , “ to 
bamboozle.” Poser pour le torse, 
to hear oneself so as to show off 
one's figure: (popular) — sa 
chiquc, to hold one's tongue , " to 
be mum.” Pose to. chiquc, “ hold 
your jaw, or stubble your whids.” 
Poser el marcher dedans, to get 
bewildered; to betray oneself; 
(thieves’) — un gluau, to lay a 
trap , or make preparations for the 
apprehension of a criminal, of one 
who is “ wanted” by the police. 
Gluau, bird-lime. 

Poses,/. pi. (gamesters’), faire des 
—, lo insert a rlain cards prepared 
for cheating purposes in a pack . 

Poseur de lapins, m. (familiar and 
popular), artful fellow who Jools 
.! inipie-minds, ' folk. 

l e £nrf&n. -Trente-sept francs soixante- 
qninze, mc»:icur*. 


Deux it me provincial, :d:ssant. - 
Trentc-sept francs soixante-quinze ! Com¬ 
ment, nou. n'avons que nos deux “as- 
sinthes ” et les deux bocks dc ce monsieur ! 

De garfott. —Oui, mais il y a 1 addition 
de ce monsieur qui a dejeunv avec une 
dame . . . vous etes du Midi, n’est-ce pas, 
messieurs? ... Eh bien, croyez-moi : it 
Paris, mieux vaut encore parler tout scul 
ue de lier conversation avec un “ poseur 
e lapins.” — Paul Mahalin. 

The epithet is also applied to a 
man who deceives a woman of 
indifferent character by taking 
promises of money or presents, 
one who does a “ bilk.” 

Eva sonne sa femme dc chambre qui 
vient pendant qu’il murmure: chdmante, 
chimantc ! 

— Tu peux le prendre, s’il te conyient, 
moi, je n aime pas les poseurs de lapins.— 
Mathurine, La Marotte . 

Poseuse, f. (theatrical), female 
singer whose business is lo pose. 

LH, il put son aise imposer son reper¬ 
toire aux chanteurs, repertoire fort varie, 
du reste, car pour les “ poseu-cs” on fit 
mui murer le rossiguol et le papillon se poser 
sur la rose h peine eclose.—J. Sbrmbt. 

Position,/, (thieves’), trunk, port¬ 
manteau, “ ueter.” Thieves judge 
of a mans standing by his 
“traps.” 

Possedd, m. (thieves’), brandy, 

“ bingo,” in old cant. 

Possdderson embouchure (popu¬ 
lar), to have a natural talent 
for speechifying, “ to have the 
gift of the gab.” 

Poste, m. (sailors’), or — aux choux, 
victualling boat , 

Postdrieurs, m. pi. (popular), li- 
monadier des —, apothecary, me 
who used to perform the “cly- 
sterium donare ” of Molidrc. 
Termed also “ fltltencul,”< and 
formerly “ ruirancu.” 

Posticlie,/, (printers’), dull stqry ; 
hi smlng, “regular flam, or gam¬ 
mon j ” (thieves') gathering of 
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Pou affavic — Poulet. 
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affame. m. (popular), greedy 
man , a worshipper of mottcy. 


Poubelles,/. pi. (familiar), kind of 
dust-bins which the inhabitants 
have to place at their doors every 
morning , in accordance with a 
recent regulation promulgated by 
M. Poubelle , Prefect of the Seine . 

Pouce, m. (popular), avoir le — 
fond, to be dexterous, skilful . 
Dormer le coup de —, to give short 
weight ; to strangle . Et le — ! 
and ever so many more ! (Artists’) 
Avoir du —, is said of a picture 
painted in bold y vigorous style. 

Poucette, or poussette, f (car d- 
sha.r pers’), act of cut ding to one’s 
stakes laid on the table directly the 
game is favourable. 

Pouchon, m. (thieves’), purse, 
“ skin, or poge.” From pochon, 
small pocket. 

Poudre, f (freemasons’), faible, 
water; — forte, wine; — ful- 
minante, brandy ; — noire, coffee. 

Pouffiace, or pouffia9se, f 
(thieves’), prostitute ; low predi¬ 
lute, “draggle-tail.” See Ga- 
doue. 

Si j’ai pas l’rond, men surin bouge. 

Or, quand la pouffiace a truqutf, 

f lie/ n oi con beurre cst pomaqurf. 

' !ieux vaut boufler du blanc qu'du rouge. 

KICHEPJN. 

Poufhasbourg, m. (popular), nick¬ 
name for Asndres, a locality in 
the vicinity of Paris, where many 
ladies leading a gay life have their 
abode ; a kind of Parisian St. 
John’ > Wood, in that respect. 

Poufiasser (popular), is said of per¬ 
sons of cither sex whose fondness 

for the opposite sex leads them into 
living a life of a questionable de¬ 
scription. A man in that case is 
said to “go molrowing.” 

Poufs, m. pi. (familiar), fdre des 
—, is said of a person who runs 


into debt knowing he will be unable 
to meet his liabilities, and then 
suddenly decamps. 

Pouic (thieves’), no; nothing, 
“ nix,” 

Pouiffe,/ (thieves’), money, “di- 
narly,” “pieces,” see Quibus ; 
woman ofquest: one hie character, or 
prostitute. Termed by English 
rogues, “blowen, or bunter.” 

Pouilleux, m. (famiiia ), poor devil, 
or “quisby;” miser , skinflint, 
“ hunks.” Properly lousy man. 

Poulailler, m. (popular), house of 
ill-fame , or “ r mny-shop.” Pro¬ 
perly hen-house ; upper gallery in 
a theatre, “ up among the gods.” 

Poulain, m. (military), faire un —, 
to fall from one’s horse , ‘ ‘ to come 
a cropper.” 

Poulainte, f. (thieves’), swindle on 
an exchange of goods. 

Poularde, f. (journalists’), kept 
woman. 

Poule,/. (popular), laitee, man de¬ 
void of energy, ‘ 1 sappy,” or * * hen¬ 
pecked fellow; ” — d’eau, washer- 
ivoman. Termed also “ baquet 
insolent.” Dcs ponies, feinale in¬ 
mates of a house of ill-fame, “ dress 
lodgers.” 

Poulet, m. (popular), manger le—, 
to be in confederacy with a builder, 
so as to divide the proceeds of un¬ 
lawful gains. The expression is 
used by masons, carpenters, and 
others employed in house-build¬ 
ing, in reference to architects and 
their accomplices. Poulet de 
cart me, red herring ; or “ Yar¬ 
mouth capon ; ” frog* Frogs not 
being considered as llcsh. Poulet 
d’hospice, lean, h uttgry -look in g 
fellow, one who looks like a half- 
drowned rat; — d’lnde, fool , or 
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“flat;” and in military slang, 
horse, or “ gee.” 

Oui, rdpondit-il cn rarnassant son cheval 
. . . j'allan- vous proposer on tour de pro¬ 
menade. Si ccla vuus sourit, en route ! 
J’ui dit a Said dc seller votre poulet d’Inde. 
—Bohketain, L'Opium. 

Poulot, in. (popular), for poulailler, 
the gallery in a theatre , “up 
amongst the gods.” 

Poupard, in. (thieves’), swindle , or 
crime , “plant.” Nourrir un —, 
to make all necessary preparations 
in view of committing a robbery or 
murder. Gouryde — , accomplice , 
“atalh-man.” 

Poup6e, /. (popular), paramour , 
“moll;” (thieves’) soldier; 
(sailors’) figure-head. Etre entre 
poupe et poup^e, to be out at sea. 

Poupon, m. (p< ular), tool-bag; 
(thieves’) any kind of crime , 

51 job.” 

Void la ballc ! Dans lc poupon, Ruffard 
£iait en tiers rvcc moi ct Godct.— Balzac. 

Pour (cad -’ and thieves’), perhaps ; 
— chiquer, nonsense , gammon l 
(Familiar and popular) Ce n’est 
pas — en filer des perles is expres¬ 
sive of doubt as to the innocence of 
purpose or harmlessntss of some 
action. 

Et veux-tu ? ivoir cc qui t’embeic, chdri? 

. . C'est que toi-mcme tu trompes ta 
fc ime. Hein? tu ne dicouches p^s pour 
enfiler des ptiles. —Zola. 

(Popular) Pour la peau, for no¬ 
thing. 

Alors e’ext pour la peau que j’ai tire 
cinouantc-neuf mois ct quinze jours de 
service?—G. Courteuns. 

(Printers’) Alter chou — chou, to 
imitate closely a printed copy when 
composing. (Prostitutes’) (Pest — 
ic > has, gratuity to prostitutes in a 
brothel. Alluding to their habit 
of using their stockings as a recep¬ 
tacle for the money they receive. 


Pour-compte, m. (tailors’), misfit. 

Pourtecher (popular), s’en — la 
face, to be delighted with something , 
the result being that one is in 
“ full feather, or cock-a-hoop.” 
Tu t’en pourlccheras la face, that 
will give you great pleasure , 
“ that’ll rejoice the cockles of your 
heart.” 

Pourri, adj. (familiar), full; —de 
chic, very elegant , dashing , ‘ ‘ tsing 
tsing.” 

Pousse, f (thieves’), police , gen¬ 
darmerie. (Popular) Cequi se—, 
money , “leaver.” See Quibus. 
(Roughs’) Filer, or refiler une — 
aquelqu’un, to hustle , “to fliinp 
to throw down. Y veut ra’ coller 
un coup d’sorlot dans les acces- 
soires ; je l’y file une pousse et j’ te 
l’envoie dinguer sur le trime. He 
tried to kick me in the privy parts ; 
I threw him down and sent him 
sprawling in the road. 

Pouss6, adj. (thieves’), drunk , or 
“canon.” See Pompette. 

Pousse-au-vice, /. (popular), 

Spanish Jiy! 

Pousse-bateau, m. (popular), 

water. 

Pouuse-caf 4 , in. (familiar), a small 
glass of brandy or liqueur drunk: 
after taking coffee , te repou.se- 
caf^ being a second gluss. 
Pousse-cailloux, m. (popular), 
infantry soldier, “wobbler.” In 
the slang of the cavalry, 4 * mud- 
crusher, or beetle-crusher.” 
Pousse-cul, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), obsolete, “archer, "or soldier 
of the luatch . 

Pousse-cul, pour archer, ou ce qu’on 
appclle vutgaironent Paris des screens, 
ou des archeis de I'ecudic, qui v<-nt cl’uo 
ci>i6 et d’nutre pour prendre les ^ueux.-- 
Le Roux. 

Nisard, in his interesting work, 



Pousses- 


.^pjy'q tie lq lies Parisianismes popu- 
uiircs , says that the foot-soldiers of 
the watch were termed “ pousse- 
culs,” whereas the mounted police 
went by the name of “lapins 
ferrds,” lapin being the general 
term for a soldier, as shown by a 
letter from a general of the army 
in Italy to Bonaparte, written in 
true Spartan-like spirit :— 

Cxtoven £dndr?.l en chef—Lcs lapins man- 
gent du pain ; pas de pain, pas de lapins ; 
pas de lapins, pas de victoire : ainsi ouvre 
foeil n, i, ni, c est fmi. 


Pousse-cul (obsolete), Lovelace. It 
now has the signification of police- 
officer . 


Pouss£e, /. (popular), reprimand, 
or ‘‘wigging; ” urgent work. 
Voili une belle — de bateaux is 
expressive of disappointment at 
finding that something which has 
been praised falls short of one’s 
expectations. 


Pratique. 


(Roughs’) Pousser son pas d’hareng 
saur, to dance; (thieves’) — la 
goualante, losing , “ to lip a chant.” 
Se — un excellent, to eat a dish of 
the ordinary prison fare . (Police) 
Pousser de la ficelle, to watch 
a thief “to give a roasting” 
Termed also “ noiroter, prendre 
en filature.” (Ec'le Polytech- 
nique) Pousser une blague, to 
smote, “to blow a cloud.” 
(Bakers’) Pousser, to rise , is used 
in reference to the dough. 

Poussier, m. (popular), bed, 
“ doss; ” — de motte, snuff. 
(Thieves’) Poussier, gunpowder; 
money, or “pieces.” See Quibus. 

Poussifcre, /. (popular), faire de 
la — , to ?nake a great fuss or show. 
(Thieves’) Poussi&re, spirits. (Fa¬ 
miliar) Couleur — des routes, a 
kind of greyish brown. 


Pousse-moulin, m. (popular), 
water, “ Adam’s ale.” Termed 
“ lage ” in old English cant. Evi¬ 
dently the old French word 
“aigue, aige,” preceded by the 
article. “ Lagout ” in old French 
cant. 

Pousser (popular), !e bourn du 
cygne, to die, “to kick the bucket.” 
For synonyms see Pipe. Pousser 
son rond, to ease oneself by 
evacuation. See Mouscailler. 
Pousser un bateau, to tell a false¬ 
hood, or “flam;” —son giaire, 
to talk , “ to jaw.” Se — de Fair, 
to go away, “to mizzle.” S’en 
— dans le battant, le cornet, or le 
fusil, to drink or eat heartily. 
(Familiar and popular) Se — du 
col, to feel proud of ones achieve¬ 
ments. 


Elle <$tait en toilette de voyage, la robe 

pousstere des routes retroussesur i n jupoa 

6 carlate.—P. Mahalin. 

Poussin, m. (popular), avaler son 
— , to be dismissed from one’s em¬ 
ploy, “ to get the sack.” 

Poussinifere,/ (thieves’), seminary . 

Poutrone,/. (popular), prostitute. 

Pouvoir siffler (popular). Vous 
pouvez siffler, you will have to do 
without it; you will not get what 
you ask for. 

Prandion, m. (artists’), hearty meal, 
“ tightener.” 

Prandionner (artists’), to make a 

hearty meal. 

Prantarsac, m. (thieves’), purse, 
or “skin.” 


Quand jla dcsccndta de voiturc 
l m«: dis er. me poussant du co) ; 

Vietix veinatd, e’est pa* d'la p'tit* bifcre, 
J'vai* r’cevoir dans toon entresol, 

Jc i'paricrais, uue lositrc ! 


Prat, m. (popular), girl of indiffe¬ 
rent character , “ mot.” 

Pratique, f. (military), worthless 
soldier ; unscrupulous soldier who 
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is always seeking to shirk his duties , 
or to deceive others. 

Du rcste, il n’y a ici ni blanc-bec, ni cara- 
patas, ni moutard; vous etes deux pra-/ 
tiques qui, eu vovant lies conscrits vous 
ctes dit qu*il serait facile . . . de leur faire 
pay"tr la consommation.— C. Dubois db 
Gennes. 

II ne faudrait pas cependant exag£rcr 
Thirolsme des “ pratiques.” Si d’aucuns 
se battent bien, un plus grand nombre ne 
sont qnc Jc.s maraudeurs ct dcs pilUtrds. — 
Hkctor Fra? :e, L'Amite de John Bull* 

Praule, m* (thieves’), central prison, 
“stir, or steel.” 

EUcs cn avaient pour dix ans dc praule 
(ccntralo) comrae elles disaient et pourtant 
la m<*me (enfant) n’avait pas 6t6 cstourbie 
(tue'e).—L ouise Michel. 

Pre, in. (thieves’), convict settle- 
ment. Formerly the galleys* 
Termed also “ pr£ des fagots,” or 
“grand pr6.” Acresto, gaffine 
labago.—Tout est franco, y a pas 
d’trfcpe. Quand le pante et la 
gonzesse decarreront de la cassine, 
nous les farguerons a la dure pour 
pagour lours bobinares, ct leurs 
prantarsacs. Toi, tu babillonne- 
ras la largue. S’ils font du renaud 
et de l’harmonares, nous les em- 
platrerons et chair dure ! Si tu 
veux nuus les balancarguerons 
dans la vassar^s ; et apios, pin- 
dar£s. Ne manquons pas le coup, 
autrement nous irions laver nos 
pieds d’agnet dans le grand 
pre. Which signifies, in the 
jargon of modern malefactors, 
Be careful , look yonder.—All 
right , there's nobody. When the 
man and woman leave the house , 
we'll attack them to case them of 
their watch and purse. You gag 
the female. Should they resist 
and make a noise, we'll knock 
them os:cr and smash them. If 
you wish it , we'll fitch them into 
the water, after which we wash 
cur /ntuis of the matter. Let us 


not make a mull of it, otherwise 
we can make sure of being trans¬ 
ported. Faucher au grand —, to 
be a convict in a penal servitude 
settlement. Le — sale, the sea , or 
“briny.” Etre au — h vioque, 
to be at the penal servitude settle¬ 
ment for life. 

Apprete-toi h. rctoumer au pre h. vioque. 

. . . Tu dob t’y attendre.—B alzac: 

Le — au dab court toujours, the 
prison of Mazos. Le — est en 
taup^, it is a bad job. 

Voyons, e’e^t pas la peine de remonter 
dans vote guimbarde, le prd est cn taupe 
d'abord.— Louise Michel. 

Prefectanche, /. (thieves’), Pre¬ 
fecture de Police , the headquarters 
of the Paris police. 

Prefectancier, m. (thieves’), police- 
officer. 

Premier, m. y premiere, /. (shop¬ 
men’s), head assistant in a linen- 
draper's shop. 

Premiero (military), firstly. 

Premiere: tu l’dtrilleras, 

Deuxo : tu le bouchonneras, 

Et troisso : tu le brosseras. 

De temps en temps tu jureras 
Tourne carcan ! 

Litanies du Cavalier. 

Premier - Paris, m* (common), 
leading article. 

Prendre (thieves’), un rat par la 
queue, to steal a purse , “to fake 
a poge 5” (gamesters’) — laculotte, 
to lore a large sum of mom y, 4 * to 
win the shiny rag;” (theatrical) 
— au soullleur, to perform 
throughout with the aid of the 
prompter ; — des temps de Paris, 
to add to the effect of a tirade by 
preliminary bv-play. ■ Also to 
bring in byplay when one has 
forgotten his part and wishes io 
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time; (popular) — Jacques 
pour son procureur, to 
run away , to escape , to abscond. 


Cette expression qui est encore usitt?e 
aycc ces autres “ prendre de la poudre 
d'escainpette, lever le paturon, dire adieu 
tout bas " avait deja cours au xvid 5 sifcclc, 
oti I on disait surtout, en plaisantant, 
“ Fairc Jacques desloges,” pour s’enfuir. — 
Michel. 


Prendre de Pair, to vanish , “to 
bunk,” see Patatrot; — son cafe 
aux deepens de quelqu’un, to laugh 
at one, to quiz him ; — un billet 
de parterre, to fall, “to come a 
cropper.” A play on the words 
billet de parterre, pit-ticket, and 
par tene, on the ground. (Saint- 
Cyr cadets’) Prendre ses draps, 
to go to the guard-room under 
arrest, “ to be roosted ; ” (police) 
— en filature, to follow and watch 
a thief, to give him a “roasting.” 
Synonymous of “ poiroter, Pous¬ 
se 1 ' de la ficelle ; ” (roughs’) — 
d’autor une femme, to ravish a 
woman ; (printers’) — une barbe, 
to get drunk, or “tight.” 

La “barbe” a des degr£s divers. “Le 
coup de feu ” est la “ barbe” commencante. 
Q'land l’dut d’ivrcssc est complet. la barbe 
est simple; elle est indigne ciuand le sujet 
tombe sous la table, cas extremement rare. 
II est certains “poivreaux” qui coramet- 
tent la grave imprudence de “promencr 
leur b: be'' h l’atelier; presque tous devien- 
ncni alors “pallasneurs,** surtout ceux qui 
feont taciturnes a I'd tat see.—B outmv. 

“Prendre une barbe” is “to 
quad out” in the slang of English 
printers. Prendre la mesure du 
cul avec lc pied (obsolete), to 
bring ctie's foot in violent contact 
with another's posteriors. 

S’il :;>e regarde de travers, je lui prends 
la me«urc de *on cul avti; inon pied, de 
* >n iiuiflo avec n*on poing. —Dialogue, 

17<jo. 

(Military) Prendre le train d’onze 
heures, punishment inflicted on a 
soldier by his comrades, the culprit 



being dragged about in his bed 
by means of ropes attached. 

Prends garde (popular), dc t’en- 
rh umer, ironical words addressed 
to otic who is easing himself in the 
open air; — de casscr le verro de 
ta montre, recommendation shouted 
out to one who has just fallen; 
7” de te ddcrocher la fressure, 
ironical words addressed to one 
who is slow in his movements, 
“ don’t lose your haft-.” 

Preparateur, m. (thieves’), con¬ 
federate of thieves who rob shops 
by pairs. Termed “palming;” 
one thief ba.gaining with ap¬ 
parent intent to purchase, whilst 
the other watches his opportunity 
to steaL 


Ceux qui remphssent le role dc prdpara- 
teurs, disposent Pavance c: metteut a 
P art su r le comptoir les articles qu’ils dd- 
sirent s approprier : d bs que touL est pret 
! s fo , n * un ^.‘iual h leurs aftidds qui ^ont h 
1 extdricur. — Vidocq. 

Preparer sa petite chapelle (mili¬ 
tary), to pack up one's effects in the 
knapsack . 


Preponderance & la culasse,/. 

(military), large breech. 

Presse, f. (brothels’), la dame est 
sous — , the lady is engaged. 
(Popular) Mettre sous — , to fiawn. 
“ to put in lug.” 

Pr&t, m. (cavalry), soldiers' pay: 
(prostitutes’) money allow ' to a 
bully by a prostitute out of her 
earnings. 


Pr6ter (popular), cinq louis l 
quelqu’iui, to rive one a box on the 
ear, “to warm the wax of one’s 
ear; ’ (thieves’) — loche, to listen. 
Loche, ear, “ lug.” 


Prater loche, i’entrave erihle 
c’c-c vrai, cV.t fe clipet d’uu 
V i DOCC , 1 (jLis.'rn, / hear sot>:ec 
out tl'hy, *tis true, it’s a mu-: 


- r - Tims, 
homrne. — 

-» voice.) 
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Preu, m. (schools 5 ), for premier, 
Jirst ; (popular) first floor. 

^liens, v’lh. ITijoutier du N°. 10 qui 
n * embete pas lui: il vous a loud tout son 
pr'u r Henri Monnier, UExicution. 

Provence, f. (thieves 5 and cads 5 ), 
for “prevention," or remand ’. 

, I*® monde s’amasse . . . et les sergos 
samenent. . . . Moi, qui avals voulu seule- 
incut retenir Fluxion-de-Poitrine on me 
ramasse comme lui. Total : huir jours de 
prevence pour chacun.— Mace, Mon Pre¬ 
mier Crime . 

Pr6vot (prisoners 5 ), head of a prison 
squad; prison s’out. 

Print, m. (thieves 5 ), deads , rosary. 

Priaute, / (thieves 5 ), church. 
Termed also “ rampante, 55 and in 
old English cant, “autem.” 

On voit bien que vous venez de la priaute 
car vous bigotez.—V idocq. 

Prie-Dieu, m. (thieves 5 ), penal code. 

Prima dona. See Egout. 

Prin, m. (schools’), head of a school, 
the “gaffer. 55 Abbreviation of 
principal. 

Prince, m. (popular), one who suf¬ 
fers from the iuh. See Princi¬ 
pality. Prince du sang, mur¬ 
derer : — • russe, man who keeps a 
woman. 

Principaute, f (popular), the itch. 
A play on principaute de Gallcs 
and gale, itch. Termed in Eng¬ 
lish slang, “ Scotch fiddle. 55 “To 
play the Scotch fiddle, 55 says the 
Slang' Dictionary , “ is to work the 
Index finger of the right hand like 
a fiddle tick Letwecn the index 
and middle fingers of the left. 
This provokes a Scotchman in 
the highest degree, as it implies 
that he has the itch. It is sup¬ 
posed that a continuous oatmeal 
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diet is productive of cutaneous 
affection.” In Scotland the ejacu¬ 
lation, “God bless the Duke of 
Argyle ! 55 is an insinuation made, 
when one shrugs his shoulders, of 
its being caused by parasites, or 
cutaneous affection. It is said 
to have been originally the thank¬ 
ful exclamation of the Glasgow 
folk at finding a certain row of 
iron posts, erected by his Grace in 
that city to mark the division of 
his property, very convenient to 
rub against. Some say the posts 
were put up purposely for the 
benefit of the good folk of Glas¬ 
gow, who were at the time suffer¬ 
ing from the “ Scotch fiddle . 55 

Prin e, wife of the “prin 55 (which see). 

Prison, f (popular), £tre dans la 
— de Saint-Cnfpin, to have tight 
boots on. Saint-Cr^pin is the 
patron saint of shoemakers. 


Probite, f (thieves 5 ), kindness. 

Si je ne suis pas si gironde (gcntiile) j* a i 
un bon cceur • tu l'as vu lorsquc je lui por¬ 
tals le pagne a la Lorcefd (la provision a la 
Force) ; e’est & qu’il a nu juger si j'avais 
de la probitc (born*).— Vidocq 


ProbUme, m. (students 5 ), watch 
chain in the possession of the 
owner. The problem is, how 
comes it that such an ornament is 
not at the pawnshop ? 


Produisante, f. (thieves 5 ), the 
earth. 


Profonde, or parfonde, f 

(thieves’), cellar;pocket, “cl), sky¬ 
rocket, or brigh. 

II rOde autour des beaux cafds 
Ou boivent les gommeux, ineptement 
coiflfds, 

A la porte des grands hOteh, aulour des 
fibres, 

II ramasse des bouts, mordillds, de cigares, 
met daus sa profonde. 

Gill, JLie Muse J Bit>i. 
Retirer l’artiche de la —, to pick 
a pocket, “ to fake a cly.” 


; 
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Prote — Prunot. 


f (thieves’), share, or 
whack one’s share in (he 
reckoning. 

Prolo, m. (popular), for prolelaire, 
•working mail. 

Prolonge, f (Polytechnic School), 
leave up till midnight. 

Promenade. See Galette. 

Promener quelqu’un (popular), 
to make a fool of one, 44 to bam¬ 
boozle” one. 


-Sl 


Prout, m. (popular), wind. Faire 
—■, to break wind. 

Proute,/. (thieves’), complaint . 

Prouter (thieves’), to complain; 
(popular) to call out, to holloa. 

Prouteur, m ., prouteuse, f 

(thieves), one who grumbles, 
snarling person. 

Proye, m. (old cant), the behind, 
‘‘one-eyed cheek.” See Prose. 


Promoncerie,/., or promont, m. 
(thieves’), triad, 44 patter.” 

Prompto (military), quickly . 

A peine tes yeux fcrmcras 
Demi-appel r^entendras, 

Prompto, tu tc relevcras. 

Litanies tiu Cavalier. 

Pronier, »i.,proniere,/ (thieves’), 
father, mother. Termed also 
‘‘dab, dabuche.” 

Proprio, vi. (popular), for pro- 
prietaire, landlord. 


Prudhomme, m. (familiar), canting 
individual, man who is in the habit 
ofgiving utterance to grandiloquent 
platitudes. From the character of 
Monnier’s Joseph Prudhomme. 
Monsieur Prudhomme, who has 
also been portrayed by the cari¬ 
caturist Cham, is the type of the 
pompous, silly bourgeois. He is 
made to say on one occasion, 44 Ce 
sabre est le plus beau jour de ma 
vie,” and on another, “ JLe char 
de l’etat navigue sur un volcan.” 


Prose, m., or prouas, m. (popular), 
the behind. See Vasista s. Filer 
Je prouas, to ease oneself From 
filer le dible de proue. 

Prote, m. (printers’), i manchettes, 
principal foreman at printing 
works. 

C’est 1.' veritable prote; il ne travaille 
p-s maj'iicllcmcnt; son autorit^ est incon- 
tesuie. II reprdsente le patron vis-^-vL> 

‘ client:, t >ut aussi bitn que vis-a-vb dcs 
ouvners.—B outmy. 

1’rote ii tablier, workman who dote 
duty as a foreman ; — aux gosse?, 
senior apprentice . 

lx: prote 5 tablier est un ouvrier qui, en 
P rcr int les tonctior.s dc prote. ne cessc pas 
pour celn de trnvailler mnnuellement. Ix: 

I * »tc aux cosmss c:,t le plus grand dcs ap- 
pruntik. - iJouTMV. 

Protenbarre, or vingt-deux, m. 
(printers’), foreman. 


Prudhommesque, adj. (familiar), 
% ter ‘ he fashion of Monsieur 
Prudhomme (which see). 


*Tune, f (popular), or pruncau, 
bullet, or shell; — de Monsieur 
bishop. Literally a large violet • 
coloured plum. Primes, tes dries, of 
1 stones. ” Gobcr la —, to rerns-r a 
mortal wound. Avoir sa —, to be 
intoxicated, or “ hishy.” Mangeur 
de prunes, tailor , 44 goos'.-per- 

suader, or button-catcher.” 


Pruneau, m. (popular), bullet; 
lump of excrement, or “quaker.” 
KcccYoir un ■ - , to be shot. Pru* 
neau, quid ofte a.ro. Sv er un —, 
to chczv tobacie. Les pruncaux, 
eyes, or 44 peepers.” Boucher ce.s 
pruneaux, to slap, “ to do:,,.” 

Piunot, i.. (popular), spirit and 
tobacco shop . 
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Pntsse—P nWaise. 
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Pucelage, m. (popular), avoir en¬ 
core son —, to be new at, not to be 
acquainted with the routine of.some 
business; to hare sold nothing. 
Pucelage, virginity . 

Pucier, m. (popular), bed, “ bug 
walk.” From puc e,fiea. 


Prusse, f. (familiar and popular), 
travailler pour le roi do —, to 
work to no purpose , gratis. 

Prussien, m. (popular), the behind . 
Exhiber son —, to take to one's 
heels, to show the white feather. 
See Patatrot. 


Pschutt, adj and m. (familiar), un 
liomme — , a dandy, or “masher.” 
See Gommeux. Le —, the 
height, or “ pink n of fashion ; 
swelldom. 

Dans lc palais tie cctte fde. On y donne 
des soupers oil 1'cxtrCme pschutt est seul 
admis.— A. Sirven. 

Pschutteux, m. (familiar), dandy , 
or “ masher.” See Gommeux. 

Un tas de pschutteux, gratin verdegrisd 
de races fainc-intes, popotent dans les coins 
les plus chauds de 1 'e'tablissenienL—L ouise 
Michel. 

Puant, m. (thieves’), capuchin; 
(popular) swell, or “ masher.” 
See Gommeux. Literally stinker. 
An allusion to the strong per¬ 
fumes which sometimes are wafted 
from a dandy’s person. 

Public, m . (officials’). Officials of 
an administration thus term any 
person who comes to the offices 
on business matters ; (theatrical) 
— de bois, ill-natured audience . 

Puce, /. (popular), h. l’oreille, 
creditor, or “dun;” — travail- 
leuse, “ celle qui cultive le genre 
de depravation attribue & Sapho 
la Lesbienne” (Kigaud). Sccouer 
ies puces a quelqu'un, to scold one, 
“to haul one over the coals,” 
“to bully-vag” him , or to thrash 
him. See Vole, liolte b puces, 
bed, or “bug-walk.” Charmer 
les puces, to steep. (Thieves’) 
Puce d’hApital, louse, or “gold- 
backed 'un.” 

Puceau, m. (popular), .unsophisti¬ 
cated, softf ihw, or “flat.” Pro¬ 
perly one who has yet his virginity. 


Ma rouchi’ doit batt* la berloque. 

Un glnant, 5a n’f’rait pas mon blot. 

Ft puis, quoi, Fifine a txop d[raasse 
Pour s’cofler au pucier. Mais non ! 
Pendant qu’cllc v f rait la grimace, 

Quoi done que j^bouflf’rais, nora dc nom? 

Richepin. 

Pudibard, m . (popular), one who 
affects virtuous airs . 

Puff, m. (familiar), bankniptcy. 

II scrait bomrae X ddcamper gratis. Ce 
scrait un puff abominable.—B alzac 

Also noisy, impudent eulogy. 

Puffisme, m. (familiar), puffing up, 
quackery. 

II est dcrit que le gdndral . . . passera 
par tous les dchclons du puffisme . . . le 
voil?i qui fait crier sa biographic avec sen 
faits crarmcs, scs blecsurcs e< son portrait 
pour 10 centimes.— Le Figaro , 14 AoQt, 
1S86. 

Puffiste, m. (familiar), literary, po¬ 
litical, or other kind of quack. 

Puits, m. (theatrical), parler du — , 
to waste one's time in talking of 
useless things. (Thieves’) Badi- 
geonner la femme au —, to tell 
jibs . Alluding to Truth supposed 
to dwell in a well. 

Puloch (Breton cant), to fight; to 
work hard. 

Punaisc, /. (general), disagreeable 
woman; prostitute. See Gadouc. 

Une femme .— Au Bois ! Boirc du iaitj 
A la vaeherie du Prd-Catd.m ! 

Toutrs ies ant res. —Oui, le Roi* 1 
. 1 - ‘ v’ MM ut tnu- 

jours que 9 a se fourre dans k bob.—P. 
Mahalin. 

Encore une — dau, )e bcurrt I 
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Punaisibe — Putipharis<,r. 


, more boulevard girl making 
. :r appcarana on the stage / Une 
— de caserne, soldier’s wench . 
(Popular) Avoir une — dans le 
souhlet, to be crazy , “ to have a 
tile off.’’ For synonyms see 
Avoir. (Thieves’) Attrapcr des 
punaises, to fail in one's under - 
taking, or to find that one is dealing 
with an informer. 


Sl 


Pureuse,/ (prisoners’) female pri¬ 
soner in the employ of the prison 
authorities. Such prisoners enjoy 
some degree of liberty and certain 
privileges. 

Purgation, f. (thieves’), speech for 
the defence. 

Purge, f (thieves’), refiler une — , 
to thrash, “to set about one.” 
bee Voie. 


Punaisiere,/. (popular), suspicious 
cafi frequented by habitues of low 
dancing halls. 

Pur, m. (familiar), “masher.” 


Purger la vaisselle (popular), to 
make very thin sauce. 

Purotin, m. (popular and thieves’), 
needy man ; vagrant, or “ piky.” 


Vou* ignorez completemirnt que de ne 
pa*» mettre clc parclrssus constitue actucllc- 
I uct.t cc 'jue nous appclons etre pur, ou si 
von , air -z c'.ieux le chic anglais.— 
ment. 1882. b ***** 


Pur6 *’/(thieves’), cider; (popular) 
— de Conn the, wine ; — depois, 
alrmthe. Faire de la—de marrons* 
to strike one in the face so as to leave 
marks. Tornber dans la —, or 
etre mclle, to become poor, or a 
“quisby.” Je declare la —, / 
haven't a farthing, not a “rap.” 
(Familiar) La—. See Absinthe. 
Pureeseptembrale (obsolete), wine. 


L ind . position qui lui dtoit ad venue par 
trop humer dc purde scptembralc.—RAij^- 

LAIS. 


Pur sang, f (familiar), handsome , 
elegant kept wofridn, a “ bloominrr 
tartlet.” b 

Putain,/. (familiar), avoir la main 
, to shake hands with anybody. 
Bouture de —, child of unknown 
father. Putain com me cbnussoo 
is said of an extremely immoral 
woman. 

Putasser (popular), to be fond of 
prostitutes, to be a “mutton- 
monger.” 

Putasserie, f (familiar and popu- 
lar), acts of immorality on the part 
°J.f woman; the street-walking 


(Students’) Une —, a glass of 
absinthe , a glass of beer bein^ 
termed “ un cercueil,” a glass of 
billers “un pape,” and of brandy 
“ un ptftrole.” (Prostitutes’) Une 
*, a 1?.,,... who does not show hini- 
self sujjicicntly geno ous. 


Putassier, m. (popular), one fend 
of prostitutes, “ mutton-monger. ” 

Putiner. See Putasser. 

Putiphariser (familial), is said of 
a woman who seeks to win a you?ig 
mans affections , and gives prac¬ 
tical evidence thereof; to violate. 
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Quai Jemmapes (popular), avoir 
l’air —, to look like a fool , like a 
“flat.” Bigaud say?, “ C’est un 
synonyme decent d’un mot or- 
durier en trois lcttres dont la pre¬ 
miere est un C et la derni^re 
n’est pas un L.” 

Quailler (obsolete), to make a 
sacrifice to Venus. Le Roux 
says, “ Pour faire l’acte.” 

Quand, m. (printers’), payer son 
— est-ce (quand-est*ce que tu 
payes la bienvenue ?), to pay for 
one’s footing. (Popular) Quand 
les poules pisseront, never, “when 
the devil is blind.” 

Quant£s (printers’), for quand est- 
ce, paying for one's footing. 

Lortnu’un compositeur est nouvellement 
adnm d:\ns un atelier, on lui rappellc par 
cette interrog.vion qu’il doit payer son 
article 4.; e'est pourquoi “ Paver son 
quantes” est dcvenu synonyme de payer 
son article 4. Cette locution est usuie 
dan- d’autres professions.— Boutmy. 

Quantum (common), finds; a sum 
of money. 

Encore cent mille francs ! il est alte faire 
une sui>,n<Sc nouvelle k son quantum.— 
Ricaru! 

Quarante-cinq, m. (familiar), 
dunce; dirty scamp; (popular) 
— ! or — a quinze 1 words ut¬ 
tered sometimes when a smash of 
crockery is heard. 

Quart, m. (popular and thieves’), 
d’ceil, cctnmissairt de police , or 
petty magistrate. 


Et de Ik vient le nom dc quart-d’oeil que 
les voleurs leur ont donne dans leur argot 
puisqu’ils sont quatre par arrondissement. 
—Balzac. 

Also police officer , or “ crusher.” 
(Popular) Battre son — , to go back¬ 
wards and forwards on the pave¬ 
ment for purposes of prostitution. 
The women from brothels thus 
ply their trade for a quarter of an 
hour in turns before the establish¬ 
ment. 

Et com me le disait sa digne maltresse: 
lorsque je bats mon quart, mon macq boit 
ma recettc au cafe.— Mtmoires de Mon¬ 
sieur Claude. 

(Thieves’) Quart de marque, week. 
Baltic un —, to talk nonsense. 
(Roughs’) Avoir chi<£ les trois 
quarts de sa merde, to be old, 
worn out. 

Eh! dis done, mn vieille, commc t’es 
dccati 1 On dirait que t’as chi«5 ies trois 
quarts dc ta merde !—Rigaud. 

(Familiar) Quart d’agent de 
change, partner of a stockl roker . 
Le — de monde, the world of 
cocottes one grade lower than the 
* * demi-monde. ” Quart d’auteur, 
an author who cannot produce 
anything without collaboration. 

Quartier, m. (students’), abbrevia¬ 
tion of Quartier Latin , where the 
scat of the University and its diffe¬ 
rent faculties are established; 
(rag-pickers’) — gras, a part of 



Quasi-mort — Qucnottler . 



v .^wj/town where rag-pickers reap a 
good harvest ; — maigre, the 

reverse. (Military) Chien du— , 
adjutant , 


Trompette, sonn*i l’acljudant . . . le 
trompette Villerv.il, a moitie iyre comme de 
coutume, toumait l’embouchure de son 
cuivre aux quatre points cardinaux 
A.u chien du quartier ! au chien du quartier 1 
Au chien du quartier! au chien du quartier 1 
Hector Trance, Sous le Burnous. 



Quatuor, m. (domino players 7 ), 
Rigaud says : “ Quatre dun ieu 
de dominos. Les joueurs melo- 
mancs ne manquent pas de dire: 
quatuor de Beethoven. 77 


Quelle, f (thieves’), 9a m 7 fiche 
une belle — a mezigue, 0/ no u I - 
vantage to me; what's that to 
me? 


Quasi-mort, adj. (prisoners 7 ), etre 
—, to be confined in a cell 'without 
being allowed to see anybody. 

Quatorze, m. (popular), d’as, orde 
nombril, piquet , a kind of game 
of cards. 


Quatorzifcme ecrevisse,/. (thea¬ 
trical), female supernumerary. 


Quatre (military), comptez-vous —, 
four cf yougel ready, words used 
especially in reference to prepara¬ 
tions for tossing one in a blanket. 


Comptez-vous quatre, en couverte 
•uverte!— G. Courteline 


Quatre k six, m. (familiar), after - 
noon reception in fashionable 
circles. 


Quatre-coins, m. (thieves ^.pocket- 
handkerchief “ stook, madam, 
wipe, or snottmger. 77 

Quatre nous (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), de — , inferior , " no great 
shakes, or not worth a curse. 

En voihk des republicans de quatre sous, 
ces sacres faineants de la gauche ! Esi-ce 
que le pcuple le: noinme pour baver <lanc 
1c ir eau suer de !—Zola. 

Quatre-vingt-dix, m . (booth sales¬ 
men’s at fairs), a lottery at a fair; 
secret of a trade ; dodge . Vendre 
le —, to reveal the secret. 

Quatrieme cantine, f (cavalry), 
the lock-up , there being three 
canteens for cuvalry regiments. 


Quelpoique (thieves 7 ), nothing, } or 
“nix;” never. Literally quel 
poique, how little . Toique for 
pouic. 

On peut cnquiller par la ventern* de la 
cambriolle de la larbine qui n’y pionc^ quel¬ 
poique, elle roupille Ians le pieu du r^ze.— 
ViDOCQ. (One may effect art entrance by 
the window of the sc?-\iHt's re v:, 
she never sleeps; she sleeps in the parsons 
bed.) 

Quelque part (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), in the behind. Donner un 
coup de pied —, to kick one in the 
seat of honour , “to toe one’s 
bum. 77 Aller —, to go to the 
privy t or “ Mrs. Jones. 77 The 
secret memoirs of Bachaumont 
mention this term in the repartee 
of the financier La Popeliniere, to 
a courtier who said disdainfully, 
“II me semble, monsieur, vous 
avoir vu queloue part. 77 A quci 
le financier repondit, “ En effet, 
monsieur, j*y vais quelquefois. 77 
Avoir quelqu’un, or quelque chose 
—, to be superlatively bored by a 
person or thing. 

Quelqu’un, m. (familiar), faire 
son —> to give oneself airs. 

Si madame fait un peu sa quclqu unc.— 
Balzac. 

Quern, m. (thieves’), faire :>on —, 
to give oneself airs. 

Queniente (thieves 7 ), not; not al 
all. From the Italian. 

Quenottier, m. (old cant), dentist. 
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Qu/pctte—Qui a du onze corps-beau ? 
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pette (roughs’), an expression 
referring to the hour . II e3t deux 
heures — , it is two o'clock . II est 
midi — , it is twelve o'clock . 
Madame milord quepette, a lazy 
woman who gets up late in the 
day, a “ lady-fender.” 

Qaequette, f (general), penis. 

Que ries (printers’), derisive excla¬ 
mation uttered by printers to inter - 
rupt 07ie who is making use of a 
word which gives them their cue 
for the joke. 

Riposte saugrenue que les compositeurs 
se renvoient a tour dc rule, quand I’un 
d'eux, en lisant ou eu discouranl, se sert 
d’un qualificatif preta^t au ridicule. Don- 
nons un exemple pour nous faire mieux 
comprcndrc. Suppo^ons que quelqu’un dans 
ratelier !ise cette phrase: " Sur la plage 
nous rcncontramcs un sauvage ...” un 
plaisant interrorapt et seerie: “ Que t’esl” 
—Boutmy. 

Queue,/* (familiar and popular), 
faire une —, to be unfaithful con¬ 
jugally. Also to leave part of debt 
unpaid. Faire la — & quelqu’un, 
to deceive one % ** to bamboozle ” 
him, or to take a “rise” out of 
him. Habit en — de pie, dress 
coat . Termed also “sifflet 
d’eb&ne.” 

Mon gendr’ nourla c^nSmonie, 

A voulu s’acn’tcr un chapeau, 

1.Seller 1’hn.t it noir it queue d pie. 

La cravat* blanche et les gants d’peau. 

E. Cark&, J'ai man Coup o' Feu. 

Ilabit en — de morue, dress 
coat. 

II donna un couo de poing dans son tuyau 
de pofcle, jeta son habit a queue de moruc 
et jura sur r.ou Time qu’ilne le rcinettrait de 
sa vie.—T h. Gautier. 

Une — de rat, a snuffbox , 
“ sneezer.” 

Au diner (c’que l’vin vous fait faire ! 

Voycz un peu si j’suis distrait!) 

Mathieu m’ demande la paivrifcre,, 

Au lieu d’y p tsser c’qu’i’ voulait, 

1 v tends m aueu'd rat, qu’e'tait plane, 


Aussi distrait qu’ moi, v’la Mathieu 
Qui met 1’tabac dans sn Julienne 1 

E. Carr£, J'ai men Coup d'Feu. 

Une — de renard, vomit. Piquer 
une — de renard, to vomit, “ to 
cast up accounts, or shoot the 
cat. ” Des queues, nonsensical 
phrases tailed on to one another 
and uttered rapidly without taking 
breath. Qam’tfpatedemouchearti- 
chautshuredesanglierarchiecor e e - 
mifasolaugratintamarre, that is, 
5a m’epate, patte de mouche, 
mouchard, artichaut, chaussure, 
hure de sanglier, hi^rarchie, chi- 
coree, re mi fa sol, sole au gratin, 
tintamarne. (Thieves’) Faire la 
queue, to pick pockets in a crowd at 
the door of a theatre. Couper une 
— de rat, to steal a purse , “ Lo 
fake a poge, or to nip a boung.” 
An allusion to the strings of 
purses. (Journalists’) Queue, 
neiuspaper which has the same 
matter as another with a different 
title. 

A Bruxelles, plus d’un journal quotidien 
compte de quatre it cinq “ queues,'* e'est-iu 
dire qu’il transforme son titre en conservant 
la mcme mature de texte ou h peu pr&%, et 
sert aiusi plusieurs categories d'abcumis.— 
Le Figaro. 

Queuiste, m. (popular), man who 
secures a place in the crowd , or 
“ queue,” at the door of a theatre, 
and sells his chance to another . 

Et puis surtout il y a les quruistes dr- 
profession pour qui la place tenue c«t v.m 
gagne-pain .. . choisir dans la queue cst 
encore une science difficile . . les routes 
premieres pbc .s tie so at j :>s forcemeat les 
mcilleures. t 1 plus couruec semt celles 
ou i'on peut s’appuyer, s asseoir, les cn- 
coignures, les pas «ie portes, les bornes. . . . 
N’est pas queuiste qui vcut—RtCWlN, 
Le Favl. 

Qui a du onze corps-beau.' 
(printers’), “qui a du onze ” ts a 
call for certain type ; “ cqrp v 
beau ” s/amis for coibeau, trow ; 
phrase used to warn one's Jelioio - 




Quibus — Quilles. 


^wpfkers that a priest has just 
" entered the workshop . 

Quibus, 7 ii. (familiar and popular), 
money i abbreviation of quibus 
fiunt omnia. 

S’il vous vient dcs enfants, les voir, d£s 
leur jeunc dge, ... 

Se corroraprc au contact du quibus pa- 
ternel, 

Sachant bicn que quand vous passerez 
l!arme h gauche 

lis trouveront de quoi rigoler arnplement. 

Gill. 

Termed also, in different kinds of 
slang: “De l’os, des monacos, 
du nerf, dcs pepettes, des ache- 
toircs, de la galette, des picail- 
lons, de ce qui se pousse, de quoi, 
de 1’oignon, de l’oseille, de la 
douiile, des jaunets, des sous, de 
la graisse, du piesto, du galtos, 
du pognon, de' 1’artiche, du 
morningue, du foin, du platre, 
du poussier, des soidats, de la 
raornifle, de la sauvette, de l’huile, 
du beuire, de la braise, du bathe, 
du graissage, de la thune, de la 
miche de profonde, de l’oignon 
pese, du sable, des pimpions, des 
mouscaillons, des rouscailions, de 
Taffure, du metal, du zinc, du 
pese, du pedzale, des noyaux, 
des plombes, des sonnettes, du 
quantum, du gras, de l’atout, 
de l’huile de mains, des palards, 
de la vaisselle de poche, du 
carme, de la p^cune, du pouiffe, 
des ronds, de la bille, du sine qua 
non, du sit nomeru” An amusing 
remark of the journal La France 
may not be here out of place. 
“Though the word money,” it 
says, “ be the object of every¬ 
body’s preoccupation, it is men¬ 
tioned as infrequently as possible. 
The banker says, mes ‘fonds;’ 
tiie young girl, ma ‘dot,’ and 
tiie young man, mes ‘esperances;* 
the trooper, mon ‘prih;* the 
employe, mes ‘ appointements;* 
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the administrator, mes ‘jetons 
de presence;’ the female atten¬ 
dant at a theatre, mes ‘ pecits 
benefices;’ the lawyer, mes ‘ho- 
noraires;’ the editors of certain 
journals, ma ‘ subvention ; ’ the 
actor or singer, mes * feux; ’ the 
servant, mes * gages ; ’ the heir, 
mes 1 legs ; ’ the landlord, ma 
* fortune ; * the rough, mes ‘ pi- 
caillons ; ’ the monk, ma * pr^- 
bende ; ’ the Pope, mon * denier 
de Saint-Pierre; ’ the prince, 
ma ‘dotation.’ Finally, from 
the ‘liste civile* of our kings to 
the ‘tirelire’ of our children, 
synonyms are in every case sub¬ 
stituted fortheproperterms.” The 
English slang iias the following : 
“Oof, stumpy, muck, ballast, 
brass, loaver, blunt, needful, 
rhino, bustle, gilt, dust, dim- 
mock, coal, feathers, brads, chink, 
quids, pieces, clinkers, stuff, 
dumps, chips, corks, dibbs, di- 
narly, gent, horse nails, huckster, 
mopusses, palm oil, posh, ready, 
Spanish, rowdy,” See. Abouler 
du — , or de la braise, to pay , “to 
shell out, to fork out, to down 
with the dust, to stump the pew¬ 
ter, to flap the dimmock, to tip 
the brads, to sport the rhino.” 

Quilles, f pi. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), legs. 

La madame du pavilion qui met ses bas ! 

—Plus que 5a de quilles.—G avarni. 

The synonyms are, “ flfltes, 
guibes, guibonnes, guibolles, 
trimoires, gambettes, ech.das, 
ambes, train num^ro onz % batons 
de die, batons de tremplin/’and, 
in the English slang, “garnbs, 
pins, spindle-shanks, Shanks* 
mare, stumps, pegs, timbers, 
stems,” &c. Jouer des —, to 
bolt , “ to : kedaddle. 5 ’ For syno¬ 
nyms see Patatrot. (Popular 
and thieves’) Quilles d’dchasse, 
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long-leggiid man , “daddy long* 
legs” 

J’te connais, toi, l'gros, et toi aussi, les 
quiiles d’cchassc.— Louise Michel, 


Quimper (thieves’), to fall ; — la 
lance, to void urine. 

Quinquets, m. pi. (popular), eyes. 
Termed also “ mirettes, reluits, 
calots, chas, or chasses, chassis, 
falots, lamoions, apics, ardents;” 
in the English slang, “peepers, 
glaziers, ogles, daylights, top- 
lights.” Alliuner ses — , to gaze 
about attentively , u to stag.” 
Eteindre les — to put out a per¬ 
son's eyes. (Roughs’) Remoucher 
un pante avec des quinquets 
comme des roues de derri&re, to 
look at a man unth eyes like crown 
pieces , “ to pipe at" a cove with 
glaziers like hind coach-wheels.” 
Caisser les abat-jour de ses —, 
to shut ond$ eyes ; to go to sleep. 

II est temps dc baisser les abat-jour de 
nos quinquets. Bonsoir done et bonne 
imit.—D ubois de Gennes. 

Quinte, f. (popular), avoir — et 
quatorze, to suffer from a venereal 
disease ; to be unlucky , “ down on 
one’s luck.” J’en ai-t’y de la 
chance 1 En v’la une quinte et 
quatorze. That's just my cursed 
dl-luck! (Popular and military) 
Avoir —, quatorze, et le point, to 
be suffering from a complicated 
venereal disease. 

Notre h£ros . .. ne le porta pas cepen- 
•iant en paradis. Une beile Italiennc lui 
donna son compte. Quinte, quator-c c: le 
point. Jeucomplet. ilest xnort it llidpital. 
—Msctob France, Le Roman du Curt . 

English sailors use the term, “ to 
take one’s coals in,” to express 
that they have caught the vene¬ 
real disease. “ It means,” says the 
Slung Dictionary, “that they have 
gotten that which will keep them 
hot for a good many months.” 


Quinte mangeuse is the quin*: 
majeure at the game of piquet. 

Quinze, m. (popular), vingts, blind 
man. Alluding to an inmate of 
the Government home for the 
blind, known under the name of 
Les Quinze-Vingts; — cents 

francs, one-year volunteer in the 
army. He has to pay the State 
a sum of 1,500 francs for his out¬ 
fit ; — broquilles, a quarter of an 
hour ; (familiar and popular) — 
ans et pas de corset! “sweet 
sixteen 1 ” is said of any female 
whose charms have still a youthful 
appearance . 

Oui, c’dtait 5 a! quinze ans, toutes ses 
dents et pas de corset !— Zola. 

Quiqui, m. (rag-pickers’), ftnvl • 
scraps of food of all kind, “ scran.” 

* Quirtourne, f (popular), ivindtnu. 

Au moment oil j’avais fini d’allumer la 
quirtourne (d'allumcr la lumifcrc deri Lre 1 c 
ndeau de la fenetre). Mes mirettes (mes 
yeux) 1‘avaient chauflfd. Mais moi qui, 
pourtant, fnisait lc crottard (troitoiv) pour 
pecher un Philistin, je me d<Sfie du pante. 
Je ne l’ai pas plutot attird dans rra *urne 
que je le fais sortir da picu, prdtextant quo 
j ai besoin, avant de batifoler avec le zig, 
de fadci (partager) uvee lui, sur lc comptoir 
du mastro, un verre de verto. Nous re- 
descendons et je lui lends sa bouj:ie (ur¬ 
gent). Chance ! car j’dvitais le butteur 
qui, quatre heurcs aprfcs, attirait ebe* la 
Blafarde (conduisait h la mort) ma fando e 
(compacne) avec son gosse. Ah! .c 
grediii!. . . m’a-t-il fait bave* des clignois 
fplcurer) depuis qu‘il a sunn<$ ma vicille 
Klage ct son gosse 1 Que je serai hen reuse 
le jour oil je verrai son mufle moufionner 
dans le son (quand je verrai sa t«e tomber 
dans le panier du bourreau). MCtnoirt* 
de Monsieur Claude. 

Qui-va-l&, m. (popular), donner le 
—, to ask for one's passport. 

Qui-va-vite,/ (popular), diarrhoea, 
or “Jerry go nimble.” 

Quocqter (thieves’), to deceive, “I© 
do.” 
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m, m. y or quoniam bonus 
solete). The signification is 
given by the quotation : — 

Mot invent*:, pour signifier & mots con¬ 
verts la nature d’une femme, et cst fort 
usiuia Paris.—L e Roux. 

Quoquante,/. (thieves’), cupboard. 


Quoquard, m. (thieves’), tree, 

Quoqueret, or ququeret, m. (old 
cant), curtain. 

Quoquille, m. (thieves’), arrant 
fool , 4 * go along. ” 
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Rabat, m, (popular and thieves’), 
cloak, 41 ryder, or topper.” 

Rabateux de sorgue, m. (old 
cant), night thief Termed also 
“doubleur de sorgue.” Michel 
says: 44 On donnait le nom de'’ 1 
4 rabats aux lutins et e’est ainsi 
que le chartreux Jacques de Clusa, 
ou Junterburck, qui a &:rit un 
traite des Apparitions des ames 
apre.i la mort et de leurs retraites, 
remarque qu’ils sont appel^s. 
Rabelais, qui ^crivait posterieure- 
ment au credule chartreux, place 
dans la biblioth£que de Saint- 
Victor la Mommerye des rabats 
ct luitins . De rabat est venu 

rabater, lutiner, queNicot, Pontus 
de Tyard et Trippault d^rivent de 
pa&aneiv, dont les Grees se sont 
servis peu: dire se promener haut 
et bas, frapper, et faire du bruit. 

. . . En somme, il n’est pas 
douteux que 4 rabateux’ ne vienne 
de ‘rabater/ el ne signifie ety- 
raologiquement rodcur dc nuit. 

Rabatteurde pantes, m. (thieves’), 
detective , 44 cop.” Termed also 
44 baladin.” Literally a beater , 
man being the quarry. 

Rabatteuse, f (popular), pro' 
cures s ; small omnibus which flies 


between Paris and the otitl ing 
districts, 

Rabattre (thieves’), to return, 

Cest dgnl, t’as beau en coquer, tu rabat- 
tras au pr 6. —Vidocq. (Never juind, in 
spite of all your informing , you wilt one 
day return to the Hulks.’) 

Rabiage, m, (thieves’), income; 
profits. 

Rabiau, rabio, or rabiot, m. 
(military), wkat remains of pro - 
visions or drink after all have haa 
their share ; profits on victuals or 
forage. The word has the general 
signification of remainder , over* 
plus. 

— Cque e’est que c’ paquet-li ? 

— Mon colonel, e'est. . . du scl. 

— Du sel . . . tant qu' ca de scl 1 c’que 
vous f. . . d tant qu f \ d sel? 

— Mon colonel, e'est que . . . e’est «n 
peu de rabio. 

— Rabio l c'ment $a, rabio? Pour lars 
vous avez vol6 t ut c’scl-ia aux homines 1 
S'crnugnieugnieu ! . . . allons f . . . moi 
tout ca dans la soupe !--Cu. Leroy, 
Guibollard et Kamo Hot. 

Rabiot, convalescent soldier ; what 
remains of a term of sendee ; term 
of service in the coni fag nits de dis¬ 
cipline, or punt: hment companies, 
termed 44 biribi.” 

II aclieva la jounce dans del tranr.ei 
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indipbles, poursuivi Je I'atroce pens<5c qu’il 
allait faire du rabiot, se voyant d£jh. & 
Biribi, en train de casser des cailloux sur 
les routes.—G. Coukteline. 

Rabiauter, or rabioter (military), 
to eat or drink what others have 
left. 

^abibochage, m. (familiar and 
popular), reconciliation . 

Rabibocher (familiar), to effect a 
reconciliation between people who 
have quarrelled. Se —, to forget 
one's differences , to become friends 
again . 

Les moindre3 bisbilles maintenant, finis- 
saient par des attrapages, oil 1‘on se ictait 
la dcbinc de la raaison k la t£te ; ct ce'tait 
le diable pour se ra’ibocher, avant d’aller 
pioneer chacun dans son dodo.— Z ola, 
L'Assommoir. 

Rabiot. See Rabiau. 

Rabioter. See Rabiauter. 

Raboin,/*. (thieves’), devil, “rufiin, 
black spy, darble, old hairy.” 

Env’liunde bigotcur qui a le taffetas 
d'aller en glicr oil le Raboin le retournera 
pour le faire rifiauder.—V idocq. 

Michel says : “ Ce mot doit venir 
de 1’espagnol 4 rabo,’ queue, le 
raboin est done le personnage a 
la queue. Je ne serais pas ctonnt? 
que le nom de rabbin, par lequel 
on dc.^igne encore les docteurs 
juifs, ne ffit l’origine de la croyance 
qui regnail parxni la peuple, au 
moyen fige, que les Israelites nais- 
saient avec une queue.” Termed 
also “ rabouin.” 

II lansquinc h. dteindre le riffc du rabotiin. 
—Victor Hugo. 

Compare the word with the Italian 
cant “ rabuino,” which has a like 
signification. 

Raboter (popular), l’andosse, to 
thrash one. “to dust one’s jacket.” 
Sc — le si filet, to drink a glass of 
strongbrandy. A metaphor which 
recalls the action of a plane on a 
piece ot wood. 


Raboteux. See Rabateux. 

Rabouillere,/. (familiar), wretched 
looking house, a “ hole.” 

Rabouler (popular and thieves’), 
to return. American thieves term 
this, “ to hare it— a la cassine, 
to return home, “to speel to the 
crib.” 

Raccord, m. (theatrical), partial 
rehearsal of a play. 

Raccourcir (familiar and popular), 
to guillotine . The expression dates 
from 1793. We find the following 
synonyms in Lc P'ere Duchene of 
’93, edited by Hebert : “cracher 
dans le sac, 5 ’ an allusion to the 
head falling into the basket and 
the blood spouting up ; “ mettre 
la tete & la fen£trc,” shows the 
condemned one passing his head 
through the aperture; “joucr d 
la main-chaude,” which alludes 
to his hands tied behind his back, 
la main-chaude being literally 
hot cockles; “ passer sous le rasoir 
national,” which needs no explana¬ 
tion. After ’93 I^»uis XVI. w*as 
called “ Louis le raccourci.” 

Raccourcisseur, m. (popular), the 
executioner. Callc«i also “ Char¬ 
iot.” See Monsieur de Paris. 

Rachevage, m. (popular), deprated 
individual; a foul-mouthed mart. 

Racinedebuis,/. (popular), epithet 

applied to a humpback , to a 
*« lord.” Also long yellow tooth. 

Rdcler (thieves’), to breathe. Tor- 
tille la vis au pante; il rdcle 
encore, throttle him , he breathes 
still. (Popular) Racier du fro- 
mage, to play the violin . 

R&clette, / (popular), chimney - 
sweep; (thieves’) spy , “nose;” 
detective, “cop.” 1 

Rdclure d’aubergine, f (fami¬ 
liar), the ribbon of the decoration 





Rade — Rafiau. 


drjgfficur d'Academic, which is 
lolet. 


choker; ” 

4 4 crusher.” 


police officer, or 
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Dcs homines un peu plus 6gds et portnnt 
h. la boutonmere la “ raclure d’aubergine ” 
(le ill’ an d’officier d’Academie). — D idiur, 
Echo de Paris, 1886. 

Rade, radeau, m. (thieves’), till, 
or “lob shop, “chovey.” Encas- 
quer dans un rade, to enter a shop. 
Radicaille, or radicanaille, f 
(familiar), the Radical party. 

Radicaillon, m. (familiar), contemp¬ 
tuous epithet applied to a Radical. 

Radicon, m. (thieves’), priest, 
44 devil-dodger.” Termed also 
44 Bible-pounder, white choker.” 

Radin, m. (thieves’), fob. Friser le 
—, to pick a fob. Un — fieuri, a 

well filled pocket. Un —, a till, 
or 44 lob.” Faire un coup de —, 
to steal the contents of a till. 
Termed by English thieves, 44 lob 
sneaking,”or “todraw a damper.” 
Un —, a cap , or “ tile.” Vol au 
—, ro' bery in a shop. Two rogues 
pretend to quarrel, and one of 
them, as if in anger, throws the 
other’s cap into a shop, thus pro¬ 
viding his accomplice with a pre¬ 
text for entering the place, and 
an excuse should he be detected. 
See Vol au radin, 

Radiner (thieves’), to return, “to 
hare it to arrive , 44 to tumble 
up.” Rigaud says, ‘ 4 Radiner est 
sans doute unc deformation du 
verbe rabzincr qui, dans le patois 
picard, a la meme signification.” 
Radis (famil iar and popular), money, 
“ tin.” N’avoir pas un —, to be 
pen;.;less, to be “dead lroke.” 
Nc pas £0utre un —, not to give a 
farthing. 

Qu'a pk>'tr' qu'a rigdl’; e’e 1 tout comme; 
Sur ! J’y i -utrai pus un ra. is 
'* T*s qu h tu tinner, coni trie j’y dis, 
J'tmvailr ben, ittoi qu. sm. un hornme 1 M 
Gill, Ea A fuse & Bibi. 

Un — noir, priest, 44 white 


Radouber (popular), se —, or passer 
au grand radoub, to eat , “ to yam.” 

Radurer (thieves’), to whet. 

Radureur, m. (thieves’), grinder , 

Rafale, f. (popular and thieves’), 
poverty. A poor man without a 
farthing is said to be 44 dead 
broke, or a willow.” 

Cela est assez etonnant, dit la brune, 
tous lcs “ nierts ” qui sont venus pioneer 
“icigo” dtaient dars la “rafale;" e’est 
un vrai guignon.—-V idocq. 

Rafal6, m. and adj. (popular and 
thieves’), poor , 4 ‘willow;’’ one 
with squalid clothes. (Familiar) Un 
visage —, face with worn features . 

Rafalement, m. (popular), humilia¬ 
tion ; squalid poverty . 

Rafaler (popular), to humiliate ; to 
make one wretched. Se —, to be¬ 
come poor or squalid. 

Raffe, f (popular and thieves 5 ), 
booty, spoil , 4 4 swag. ” 4 4 He crack ed 
a case and fenced the swag,” he 
broke into a house and took the 
booty to a receiver's. 

Raffiler la manquesse (thieves’), 
to give one a bad character. 

Raffing, ///., name given to court 
gallants and to duellists under 
Charles JX. 

Un raffind est un . . . homme qui se bat 
quand le mantcau d’un autre touche 1c sien, 
quand on crache ii qualrc pieds dr lui.— 
r. Mithirn u, Ckrcmiquc du Renut de 
Charles IX. 

Raffurer (thieves’), to recover; to 
recoup. From re and affuier, to 
pro: ure money. From the Latin 
fur. 

RafTut, m. (popular), uproar; rmv, 
“shindy.” 

Rafiau, m. (popular), servatit at an 
hospital ; hospital attendant . 
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Rafiot, vi. (popular), thing of small 
importance, “no great shakes 
adulterated article of inferior 
quality. Termed “surat ” in the 
English slang. This word affords 
a remarkable instance of the 
manner in which slang phrases 
are coined. In the report of an 
action for libel in the Times , 
some few years back, it was stated 
that since the American Civil 
W ar it has been not unusual for 
manufacturers to mix American 
cotton with Surat, and, the latter 
beingan inferior article, the people 
in Lancashire have begun to apply 
the term “ surat ” to any article 
of inferior or adulterated quality. 

Rafraichir (military), se —, to fight 
with swords. From rafraichir, 
to trim , the swords being the 
trimming instruments. (Popular) 
Se — les barbes, to drink , “ to 
wet one’s whistle.” American 
thieves term this, “ to sluice one’s 
gob.” 

Rage de dents,/, (popular), great 
hunger. 


la place, plus blanche que lu tienne, et 
j’n’y mettons pas d’chiffons comme tOL— 
Am ns erne ns ct la Grecque. 

(Thieves’) Ragoftt, suspicion. 
Faire du —, to awake suspicion. 

Ragotiter (thieves’), to awake sus¬ 
picion. 

Raguse. See Coup. 

Raide, adj. and in. (popular), 
drunk, “tight.” See Pompette. 
Raide comme balle, with the ut¬ 
most rapidity. Filer — comme 
balle, to disappear rapidly , “like 
winkin’,” or, as American thieves 
say, “to amputate like a go- 
away.” “ This panny’s all on lire 
( house is dangerous). I must 
amputate like a go-away, or the 
frogs ( police ) will nail me.” La 
trouver —, to be dissatisfied or 
offended. Je la trouve raide, it is 
coming it rather too strong. Raide 
comme la justice, completely drunk, 
or “ drunk as a lord.” 

Ces noceurs-lh. dtaient raides comme la 
justice et tendres comme des agneaux. Lc 
via leur sortait par les yeux.— Zola, L‘As- 
sommoir. 


Ragot, m. (thieves’), quarter of a 
crown ; (popular) short fat person, 
“ humpty-dumpty.” The famous 
R ago tin of Scarron’s Roman 
Comique is short and fat. Faire 
du — , to talk ill of one, to slander. 

Ragougnasse, f. (popular), un - 
savoury stezv. 

Ragotit, m. (painters’), vigorous 
style of painting. 

Les mots dont ils sc servaient peui apprd- 
cier le nufrite de cer.ain. tableaux i£taicnt 
vnriment bizarres. Quelle le-.perbe chase 1 
. . . comme c'e'.t tnpote ! uurume e’est 
torchd ! Quel ragodt !~Th. Gautibu. 

(Popular) Ragoflt de poitrine, 
breasts, or “Charlies.” 

TV. encore unc bdle nature pour parlcr 
dVauttcs ’ Est-ce parccquc j’nons 
d'lugoilt d'poilrme l’eitomat j’ons 


Du —, brandy , “ French cream.” 
Termed “ bingo” in old English 
cant. Siffier un verre de —, to 
have a dram, “ a drop o’ summat’ 
short, or a nail in one’s coffin.” 
The lower orders say to each 
other at the moment of lifting a 
glass of spirits to their lips, 
“ Well, good luck 1 here’s an¬ 
other nail in my coffin.” Other 
phrases are “ shedding a tear, or 
wiping an eye.” 

Raideur,/ (popular), la faire a la 
—, to give oneself dignified, “ noli 
me tangere ” airs. 

Raidir (popular), or — l’ergot, to 
die , “to snuff it.” See Pipe. 
To express that one is dead 
English and American thieves 
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R aie — Ramasscr. 


that he has been “ put to 
with a shovel.” 

Played out they lay, it will be said 
A hundred stretches (yean) hence; 
With shovels they were put to bed 
A hundred stretches hence! 

Thieved Song. 

Raie. See Gueule. 

Raille,/ atidm. (thieves’), la — , the 
police , the c ‘ reelers. ” Etre — , 
to be in the employ of the police, 
a “ nose.” 

Cest vrai, rnais vous ne m'avez pas dit 
que vous dtiez raille (mouchard). — Vi- 
VOCQ . 

Un —, or railleux, police officer, 
or “copper;” a detective , or 
police spy. 

Ils parlaient aussi des railles ( mouenards). 
A propcs de railles, vous netes pas sans 
avoir entendu parler d'un fameux coquin, 
qui s’est fait cuisinicr (mouchard). — Vi- 

I*OCQ. 


Entre, et nous dit comm* 9a m’z’cnfans 
J’ai l'gosier qui s’encra^-.c. 

Faut y mettr de 1'huil’ dc raisin. 

H. P. Dennevillb 

Raisons, / pi. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), avoir des — avec quelqu’un, 
to have a quarrel with one. 

Raler (popular), to deceive , “ .0 
best ; ” to cheapen . 

Raleur, m. (second-hand book¬ 
sellers’), person who handles the 
books without buying any , and 
generally o?ie who bargains for a 
long time and buys nothing. Also 
liar . 

Raleuse,/. (shop-keeper:,’), female 
who cheapens >.iany articles and 
leaves without having made a pur - 
chase. Also liar. 

Rallie-papicr, m. (familiar), paper 
chase on horseback. 


Victor Hugo says the word 
comes from the English “ rascal,” 
but Michel derives it with more 
reason from “ raillon,” a kind of 
javelin with which the archers or 
police were armed formerly. 

Ci gi&t et dort cn cc »o11ier t 
Ou’Amour occist dc son raillon, 

Un^ pouvre petit escoIHcr 
fad is nomine Francois Villon. 

Le Grand Testament de Francois 
Villon 


Rama, parler en —, formerly mode of 
using the word as a suffix to other 
words. The invention of the 
Diorama had brought in the 
fashion of using the word rama 
as stated above. It was much in 
vogue in Balzac’s time, and had 
been first used in the studios, 

“Fh bicn, Monsieur Poiret,*' dit l’em- 
ployd, “comment va cetto petite sant6* 
ram a'I" -BaLZAC. 


Raisine, m. (thieves’), blood. Pro¬ 
perly jam made of grapes. Faire 
cooler le —, to shed blood . 

Je ftui- sdr .]uc tu es marqud. Qu’avons- 
nousfaii? Avons-nous tud notre mdre ou 
force i\ cjUsc j papa? Avons-nous fait 
suer le ■ .lUic et cooler 1 c raising?—T h. 
Gautier. 

(Popular) Faire du —, to bleed 
from one's nose. 

Raisins, m. pi. (popular), huilc 
dc —, wine; “red tape,” in the 
jaigon of English thieves. 

Atqruitc, un pcintre cn bailment, 

Qui travailhuc en face, 


(Convicts’) Mettre au —, to place 
in irons. 

Le soir, apr&r. la soupo, on nous mit au 
rama; uous etions dconnds. Cc n’ciait pas 
rhabitude de nous eudmlner shot. — Hum¬ 
bert, Mon Jjagne. 

Ramamicbage, m. (familiar), re¬ 
conciliation. 

Ramarnicher (popular), to bring 
about a reconciliation. 

Ramasscr (military), de la bolte, 
to be locked up. 

m J’ai nion true & matriculcr pour c'soir; 
si c'crt pa- fait, j' ranubaerai dc ia bolte. - 
G. CouRTELiNi-. 
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Ramasser les fourreaux de bayon- 
nette, to come up after the battle 
has been fought; (thieves* and 
roughs’) — les pattes, or filer une 
ratissc d un gas, to thrash one . 
See \ oie. Ramasser un bidon, 
to make off, “ to make beef.” See 
Patatrot. (Popular) Ramasser 
ses outils, i die, “to snuff it;** 
quelqu’un, to apprehend , “ to 
nail ’ one ; to thrash one. Se faire 
, to be locked up by the police t 
to be run in to get a thrash¬ 
ing. 

Si 1c patron m’embGte, je tc le ramassc 
jc tc 1 as^cois sur sa bourgeoise, tu sais, 
collds cotnmc une pairc de soles ! —Z ola, 
L Assommoir. 

Ramasse-toi (popular), words ad - 
dressed to a person who is talking 
incoherently. 

Ramastiquer (thieves’), to pick up; 
to do the ring-dropping trick , or 
“ fawney rig.” See Ramasti- 
queur. 

Ramastiqueur, or ramastiqud, 
variety of thief “ money-drop¬ 
per.” The rogue scrapes up an 
acquaintance with a dupe by in¬ 
quiring about a coin or article of 
sham jewellery which he pretends 
to have just picked up in the 
street, and offers for sale, or other¬ 
wise fleeces the pigeon. Many of 
these rogues are rascally Jews, 
This kind of swindle is varied by- 
dropping a pocket-book, the ac¬ 
complice being termed in this 
case “ heeler.” The heeler stoops 
behind the victim and strikes one 
ot his heels as if by mistake, so 
as to draw his attention to the 
pocket-book. Also beggar who 
picks up halfpence in courts 
thrown to hit; from windows . 

tei arctosinWrs sont mcn.Jiants k 
domicile. I rru*'asuqi!eur<: k • rc-i 'i-.nts 
dr cuur* qui ram..nt 1« . , Les ten- 


deurs de demi-aune, les mendiants de? rues. 
— Mtmoires de Monsieur Claude. 

(Popular) Ramastiqueur d’orphe- 
lins, poor wretch who gees about 
picking tip cigar and cigarette ends, 
a “ hard up/’ 

Rambiner (popular), to patch up 
old shoes . 

Tout le monde sait que son p£re rara- 
binait les croknaux. — Le Tam-Tam . 

Rambuteau, m. (familiar and 
popular), urinals on the boule - 
vards , From the name of a pre¬ 
fect of police who caused them to 
be set up. 

Ramener (familiar), to brush the 
hair forward to conceal one's bald¬ 
ness. II ram£ne, he is getting 
bald. Termed also “ emprunter 
un qui vaut dix.” 

Rameneur, m. (gamesters’), man 
of gentlemanly appearance , whose 
functions are to induce people to 
attend a gaming-house or gaming 
club . 

Un personnel dc ramcncurs qui, membres 
reguliers du ccrcle, gentlemen en appa- 
rcnce . . . ont pour mission de racoler . . . 
ceux qui bicn nourris u la ta!>k- d hOtc, 
seront une heure aprvs dtfvortfs cclle du 
baccara.— Rectok Malot, Baccara . 

The American “picker-up” some¬ 
what corresponds to the “rnrnc- 
neur.” The picker-up takes his 
man to a gambling saloon, and 
leaves him there to bo enticed 
into playing. The picker up is 
always a gentleman in manners, 
dress, and appearance. He first 
sees the man’s name on tla- hotel 
register and where he is from. 
Many of the servants of hotels 
are in the pay of pickers-up, and 
mmish them with information 
concerning guests. (Familiar) R;v 
meneur, old bi au who se>ks to 
concerd his baldness by brushing 
forward the scanty hair Jrotn the 
bath of his head. 
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Ramcneuse — Rafiat. 


p?peuse,/ (popular), girl who 
^ ■ ffridoes it a practice to wait for 
clients at the doors of cafis at closing 
time. 


Rancart, m. (familiar), obj ! 
little value . “ no groat shakes 
(Thieves’) Faire un —, to procure 
information. 




Ramicher, or ramamicher (popu¬ 
lar), to bring about a reconciliation . 
Se —, to be friends again. 

Ramijoter (popular), to effect a re¬ 
conciliation. Se —, to make it 
up. 

I Is sc sont raroijot^s (r£conciIi£s) ; et 
lies mots dc leur convert.ati on, je 

repondrais bicn qu'il a ccuchd avec Fdiicitd. 

—VIDOCQ. 

Ramollot, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), stupid old soldier. From a 
character delineated by Charles 
I>eroy. 

Ramonage, m. (popular), mutter¬ 
ing nonsense. 

Ramoner (popular), to mutter , to 
mumble. An allusion to the 
rumbling noise produced by sweep¬ 
ing a chimney. Se faire — , to go 
to confession ; to take a purgative. 
Also to get thrashed or scolded; 
Ramoner ses tuyaux, to run envoy. 
For synonyms see Patatrot. 

Ramor, m. (Jewish tradespeople’s), 
fool , “ flat ” 

Rampant, m. (popular), priest, or 
<€ white choker; ” Jesuit; steeple . 
Probably from the old signitica- 
tion of ramper, to climb, to ascend. 

Rampante,/. (popular), church. 

Rampe, /. (familiar), princcsse de 
la —, actress. Une pom me de 
—, a. bald head , or “ bladder of 
lard.” (Theatrical) Se brfiler & 
la —, to approach close to the foot¬ 
lights, and play as if no other 
actors were present. Lachrr la —, 
to die. See Pipe. 

Ramponner (popular), to drink, 
“ to lush ; ” to get drunk, or 
“ screwed.” 


Ranckd, m. (thieves’), two-franc 
coin. 

Rang6 des voitures, adj. (thieves’), 
is said of one zcho has become 
honest. 

A vin _;t etun ans range des voitures.— 

From a Huey's letter. 

Ranger(popular), se— des voitures, 
to become honest. Is said also of a 
man who, after having sown his 
wild oats, leads a quiet life. 

Rapapiotage, m. (popular), recon¬ 
ciliation. 

Rapapioter (popular), to effect a 
reconciliation. 

Rapapioteur, m. (popular), one by 
whose kind efforts a reconciliation 
is effected. 

Rapatu, m. (thieves*), body-louse. 

Rape,/, (thieves*), back. Used more 
in reference to a humpback. 

Rdp6, m. and adj. (military), officer 
without anyprivate mean* ; (popu¬ 
lar) — com me la Hollande, very 
poor , “quisby.” An allusion to 
raper, to rasp , and Dutch cheese. 

R&per (popular), to sing , “to lip.” 
Also to sing in a monotonous 
fashion. 

Rapiat, subst. and adj. (familiar 
and popular), stingy, “ close- 
fisted, or near.” Termed “brum** 
at Winchester School. Une —, 
a miserly woman. 

Cest tSgal, t'es une jolic Title : 9a f:\iiut 

mal de tc voir ch&r ictte rnauvai?e rapiat 

debonapartii.tedemSrc Lcicvre.—Hite ion 

France. 

Un — , a native of Auvergne. 
The natives f each province of 
France are credited with some 
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particular characteristics ; thus, as 
seen above, the Auvergnats are 
said be thrifty, stingy, miserly ; 
the Normans thievish, fond of 
going to law ; the Picards are 
hot-headed, of an irate disposition; 
the Bretons have a reputation for 
being pig-headed ; the Gascons 
for possessing a mind fertile in re¬ 
source, and for being great story¬ 
tellers — also for bragging ; the 
Champenois is supposed to be 
stupid ; the Parisians are “ artful 
dodgers ;’ the Lor rains are, it is 
alleged, treacherous ; and the 
natives of Cambrai are all mad. 
Hence the proverbial sayings : 
avare comine un Auvergnat; 
voleur comme un Normand ; en- 
tete comme un Breton ; 99 mou- 
tons ct un Champenois font cent 
betes, &c. Again, among soldiers 
“un Paxisien” is synonymous with 
a soldier who seeks to shirk his 
duty ; sailors apply the epithet to 
a bad sailor, horsedealers to a 
“ screw,” &c., &c. 


Rapioteur, m ., rapioteuse, f. 
(popular), one who patches up old 
clothes. 

Georges Cadoudal, avantson arrestarfon, 
avait trouve asile chez une jeune rapiorcuse 
du Temple. — F. Moknand, La Vic de 
Paris. 

Rapointi, m. (popular), clumsy , 
awkward workman. 

Rappliquer (popular and thieves’), 
to return , “ to hare it; ” — a la 
niche, or \ la taule, to return 
home. 

Tout est tranquille ... la sorguc est 
noire, les largues ne sont pas rappliqu^es 
h la taule, la fourgate roupille dans son 
radc.— Vidocq. (.^//“serene*’ . . . the 
itight is dark, the ivonten have r.ct re¬ 
turned home , the receiver sleeps inside ids 
counter.) 

Rase, or razi, m. (thieves’), priest. 
From his shaven crown. 

Raser (familiar), to annoy , to bore 
one. 

Nous avons €t 6 voir les Mauresques. 
Dieu! les avons-nous rashes avec nos 
plaisanteries. —Lor tot. 


Rapiot, m. (popular), patch on a 
coat or shoe ; (thieves’) searching 
on the person , “ frisking, or ruling 
over.” Formerly the term referred 
to the searching of convicts about 
to be taken to the hulks. Le 
grand —, was the general search¬ 
ing of convicts. Michel says, “II 
est & croire que cemot n’est autre 
chose que le lubstantif rappel qui 
fnisait autrefois rappiaus au singu¬ 
lar ; mais le rapport entre une 
visite et un rappel ? C’cst que sans 
doute cette operation &ait annon- 
c<fe par une batteric de tambour. ” 

Rapioter (popular), to patch up. 

Monsieur, faites done rapioter les trous 
de votre habit.— Morn and. 

(Thieves’) To search, “ to frisk.” 

Butons les rtipins d’obord nous refroi- 
diron. apr<-» la lourgatc et uou*. rap.oterons 
partmt. 11 y a gia dans la taule.—Vt- 
UQCQ. 


Also to ruin one. 

Elle s'est essay^e sur le sieur Hulct 
qu’ellc a plum6 net, oh l plum£, ce qui 
s'appellc rasd.—B alzac. 

(Shopmen’s) Raser, to swindle a 
fellow shop-assistant out of his sale ; 
(sailors’) to tell “ libs to humbug. 

Rase-tapis, m. (familiar), a horse 

that trots or gallops without lifting 
its feet muck from the ground, 
“ daisy-cutter/’ 

Raseur, m . (familiar), a bore. 

Ce type est en mOme temps un ** raseur" 
de l’espice spticiule dite "des d<fbouton- 
ncurs i!i histoires bien bonnes.” Vous .^avez 
bien ces braves gens & qui vous ne pouvez 
pas adresser la parole sans qu’ils vous r6- 
pondent par : “ Je vais vous raconter une 
bien bonne histoire” et qui ommcnccnt 
imnufdialement par vous arntcher, un h tin, 
les boutons de votre redingote .—Gil Bias. 

(Shopmen’s) Raseur, one who 
swimiles a fellow shop-assii.ant 
out of his sale. 
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Rcisibus — Rat. 


, 'us, m. (popular), le p£re —, 
executioner. A play on the word 
raser, to shave. 


Et le coup de la b.ignole au pere Rasi- 
bns, quruid il fouettc le* cadors au galop et 
que les cognes font un blaire. — R ichepin. 


Rasoir, m. and adj. (familiar and 
popular), bore ; boring. 


On commence a nous embSter avec les 
bleus. Tout le temps les bleus, <;a devient 
rasoir k la fin ; on nous prend trop pour de 
bonnes tikes.— G. Courteline. 


Mangeux de tout; except^ l’tien, 
Car tu n’as rien ; fait rasoir. 

R iche-engueule. 


Raspail, m. (popular), brandy, 
“ French cream,'’ and “ bingo” 
in old English cant. Termed 
also “ troix-six, fil-en-quatre, dur, 
raide, chenique, rude, crik, eau 
d’ali, schnapps, camphre, sacre 
chicn, goutte, casse-poitrine, 
jaune, tord-boyaux, consolation, 
riquiqui, eau de mort.” 


Rassembler (military), se faire —, 
to get reprimanded or punished. 

Rastacoucre, or rastaquou&re, 
foreign adventurer or swindle*-. 


§L 


generally hailing from the sunny 
south, or from South America, 
who lives in high style , of 
course at somebody ,or other's ex¬ 
pense. 

chjre 


La petite Raymonde D. . ^ WUIT ; 

adorde, qu’on avait surnomtnee, jc rse sais 
pourquoi, sa “ chair k saucisses/ l'a hVhc 


comme un vulgaire rastaquouiu e, pour se 
mettre avec un jockey .—Git Bias. 


Rasoir de Birmingham, superla¬ 
tive of bore. (Popular) Rasoir ! 
expression of contemptuous refusal; 
may be rendered by the Ameri¬ 
canism, 4 ‘yes, in a horn.” Faire 
—, to be penniless. (Gamesters’) 
Banque — , gaming “ banque ” 
which has a run of luck, and in 
consequence leaves the players 
penniless. Faire — , to lose all 
one's money , “ to blew ” it. Ca 
fait —, nothing is left. 


Rat, m. (thieves’), young thief who 
is g€ 7 ie rally passed through a small 
aperture to open a d~or and let in 
the rest of the gang, or else conceals 
himself under the counter of a shop 
before the doors arc closed, “little 
snakesman, or tool.” 


He kept him small on purpose, and let 
him out by the job. But the father re.s 

1 ^ "P a _ _ ^ f • #.t 


lagged.—C h. Dickens, Oliver Twist 


(Thieves’) Rasoir & Roch, or — 
de la Cigogne, guillotine . M. 
Roch was formerly the execu¬ 
tioner, and la Cigogne is the epi¬ 
thet applied to the Prefecture de 
Police. The knife of the guillo¬ 
tine was termed in ’93, “rasoir 
national.” 


Also thief who exercises his skill 
at inns or wine-shops. Courir 
le —, to steal at night in lodg¬ 
ings, or at lodging-houses. Rat, 
thief who steals bread ; — de 
prison, barrister, or “mouth¬ 
piece.” Prendre des rats par la 
queue meant formerly to steal 
purses, when persons wore their 
purses at their girdles. A cut- 
purse was formerly called a “ nyp- 
per.” A man named Wotton, in 
15^5, kept in London an academy 
for the education of pickpockets. 
Cutting them was a branch of the 
light-fingered art. Instruction in 
the practice was given follows • 
a purse and a pocket were sepa¬ 
rately suspended, attached to 
which, both around and above 
them, were small bells ; each con¬ 
tained C‘ untu s, and he who could 
withdraw a counter without caus¬ 
ing any of the bells to ring was 
adjudged to be a “ nypper.” The 
old English cant termed cutting a 
purse, “tonypabunge.” Dickens, 
in Oliver Jivisf, show.. Fag in 
educating the Dodger and Charley 
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Bates l>y impersonating an old 
gentleman walking about the 
streets, the two boys following 
him and seeking to pick his poc¬ 
kets. (Popular) Rat de cave, ex- 
cise officer, gauger ; — d’egout, 
scavenger. (Ecole Polytechnique) 
Kat, student who is late j — de 
pon t, student . ose total of marks 
at the final ex--r. 'nation does not en- 
tiilc him to a?i appointment in the 
corps of government civil engineers 
of the Ponts et Chausstes ; — de 
soupe, one late for dinner . From 
rater, to miss . (Familiar) Rat, 
9 l — d’opera, youfig ballet dancer 
between the ages of seven and four- 
teen. (Sailors’) Rat de quai, man 
who looks out for odd jobs in har¬ 
bours. 

•* c grand-p&re est un rat de quai, 

Lc pctil-fiu mousse cmbarqud. 

La grand* mfcre, aux jours les meilleurs, 
i ortc la hotte aux marcycurs. 

Richepin, La Mer. 

Etre — , to be stingy, “close- 
fisted.” 

Cejcune rat—moms “rat” que son ad- 
versair *,~Gil Bias. 

Rata, m. (general), kind of stew. 

Le mta diminutif de ratatouille . .. se 
compose de pommes dc terre . . . avec as- 
•vusonnemcnt dun morceau de lard . . . 
cu soctetd d’unc botte d’eigtions.—Duoois 
oe Gennf';. 

, La mfcre Nassau lui vocifcra unc longue 
tyrielle d'injurcs dont une partie sans 
doute lui avait 616 adressde h cile-mtme le 
jour ou clle fut surprise era*.Bant clans le 
rata.-—H. France, LaPucclUde Tcbessa. 

Rata, used in a figurative sense, 
signifies a coarse, unmeaning 
article, cr literary production , 

Vcus avez lu la lettre si digue de —? 
Xau. poli, cufj*me nn raarbre. n dd fai, . r i 
U’asceniii.. nt, mais il c;-.t trop oc- 
cupi 5 pour absorber ce rata soi-duant natu¬ 
ral:- te.-- lit Bias, 1837. 

Rataconniculer (obsolete), to 
cobble. Referred also to-ihe carnal 
act. 


Ratafia de grenouille. m. (popu¬ 
lar), water. Called, in the Eng¬ 
lish slang, “Adam’s ale,” and 
the old term “ fi^h broth,” as ap¬ 
pears from the following :— 

The churlish frampolu waves gave him 
hi:, belly-full of fish-broath.—N ashe, Len¬ 
ten Stuff. 

Ratapiaule,/ (popular), thrashing, 

“ walloping.” 

Ratapoil, m. (familiar), epithet ap~ 
plied to old soldiers of the First 
Empire , and generally to Bona- 
partists. Literally rat a poil. 

Ratatouille,/. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), flanquer une — , to thrash . 
See Voie. 

Rateau, m. (popular), police officer. 
(Military) Faire son —, to remain 
some time with the corps, as a 
‘ punishment, at the expiration of 
the twenty-eight days' yearly ser¬ 
vice as a riserviste. 

Ratibois6, adj. (general), done for; 
ruined, “gone to smash.” 

J’ai fait fat Hite ccmme un vrai commer- 
$ant; ratibois< ma chere.—H uysmans. 

Ratiboiser (general), to take; to 
steal, “ to prig.” See Grinchir. 
Termed in South Africa, “to 
jump.” An officer to whom a 
settler had lent a candlestick was 
recommended not to allow it to 
be “jumped,” mysterious words 
which at first were to him quite 
unintelligible. In the English 
jargon, “ to jump ” a man is to rob 
him with violence. 

Ratiche,/ (popular and thieves’), 
church . Biaireau de —, holy 
water brush or sprinkler. 

Ratichon, m. (popular and thieves’), 
priest . Literally ratisse, rase, 
alluding to his shaven fiice and 
crown. In old English cant, 
“ rat, patrico.” Concerning 
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Ratichonner — Ravin*. 


latter word see Sanglier. 
pilliere de —, priest's cassock. 


Raton, m. (thieves 1 ), very young 
thief\ “little snakesman,” see 
Rat ; (Breton cant) priest. 


J’avais de plu.^ b - aux sentiments sous 
jncs. guenilles qu'il n'y cn a sous une ser- 
pillicre de raiiclion.— V. Hugo. 

Un — de cambrouse, a village 
priest. 

J'ai moi-ra£me une affaire avec deux 
amis de college (pri on) chez un particuiier 
qui va tous les dimanchcs passer lajournce 
chez un ratichon dc cambrouse (curd de 
campagne).—C an ler. 

Un —, a comb. 

Ratichonner (popular), to comb 
one's hair. 

Ratichonnifere, f (popular and 
thieves’), cloister, or any religious 
community. 

Ratier, m. (tailors’), journeyman 
tailor who does night-work at 
home. 

Ration de la ram6e, /. (thieves’), 
prison food. 

R ?tisse, f. (thieves’ and roughs’), 
refiller une —, to thrash. See 
Voie for synonyms. 

RatissS, cuij. (popular), exhausted , 
“ gruel led.” 

R'tourner b. pied, fallait pas^ y penser, 
j'dtais ratissd etcourbaturd d m'etre balladd 
la f /ire.—G. Frison, Les Aventures 
du Cote net Ronchonot. 

Ratisser (popular), en — k 
quelqu’un, to mock , to laugh at 
one. Je t’en ratisse ! afigforyoul 
Se fa ire — la couenne, to get 
thrashed; to get oneself shaved. 
(Familiar) Se faire —, to lose all 
ones money at a game } to have 
“ blewed it,” 

Vous lui avez racrac empruntd cinq louis 
. . . qviand vous avez dtd ratissd au bac- 
carat. -J’m dtd ratissd ?— Raiguisd si vous 
voulez.—P. MAHA t iN 

Ratisseuse de coIabre3, / 
(tliieves’), guillotine. Celabre is 
the amt for neck. 


Rattrapage, m. (printers’), piece of 
composition which forms the com¬ 
plement of another. 

Ravage, m. (popular), sundrypiees 
of metal found in the gutters or on 
the banks of the river. 

Ravager (thieves’), to steal linen 
from a lavoir public , or washer¬ 
woman's punt. 

Ravageur, m. (thieves’), thief who 
exercises his industry on washer¬ 
women's punts established on the 
banks of the , Seine; (popular) 
man who drags the banks of tht 
river , or the gutters , in the hop* 
of finding lumps of metal or othe% 
articles, a kind of “mudlark. 7 ' 
Concerning the latter term, the 
Slang Dictionary says a mudlark 
is a man or woman who, with 
clothes tucked above the knee, 
grovels through the mud on (he 
banks of the Thames, when the 
tide is low, for silver or pewter 
spoons, old bottles, pieces of iron, 
coal, or any article of the least 
value, deposited by the retiring 
tide, either from passing ships or 
the sewers. 

Ravaudage, m. (popular), faire du 
—, to make love to sraeral girls at 
a time , so as not to remain “ in 
the cold.” 

Raverta, m. (Jewish tradesmen’s), 
servant. 

Ravescot, m. (obsolete), venereal 
act . 

Ravignol6, m. (thieves’), new 
offence. 

Ravine, f. (popular), wound: scar. 

Ravine, ad;, (familiar), the worst 
for wear. Dts dents raviiufes, 
bad teeth. 
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Raze, or razi, m. (thieves’), priest, 
parson , “ devil-dodger; ” — pour 
I’af, actor, “cackling cove, or 
faker. ” 

Reac, m. (familiar and popular), 
Conservative. 

C’£tait h. la Salamandre ou au Sacrd Bock 
que se tenaient les inspccteurs masquds de 
la Commune. . . Vermorel y dtait traits 
de bourgeois, Rochefort, de rdac. — Mi- 
moires de Monsieur Claude . 

Reaffurer (thieves’), to win back. 

Rebatir (thieves’), un pante, to kill 
a man, “ to give one his gruel, to 
quash.” Also “to hush.” You 
know, if I wished to nose {to peach), 
X could have you twisted {hanged); 
not to mention anything about the 
cull {man) that was hushed for his 
reader ( pocket-book ). 

Rebecca, /. (popular), impudent 
girl with a saucy tongue, a “sauce¬ 
box, or imperence.” 

Rebecquat, m . (thieves’ and 

roughs’), insolc 7 ice; resistance. Tas 
de — ou bien je t’encaisse, don't 
show your teeth, else I'll give you a 
thrashing. 

Rebectage, m. (thieves’), medicine; 
Cour de cassation . Se cavaler au 
— , to appeal for the quashing of a 
judgment . 

Rebecter (popular), se —, to get 

reconciled. 

Rebecteur, m. (popular), doctor, 
44 pill-box ; ” surgeon, “ saw¬ 

bones.” 

Reb6queter (popular), to repeat; 
to ruminate. 

Rebiffe, f (thieves’), revolt; re¬ 
venge ; — au true, repeating an 


offence. Faire de la —, to oppose 
resistance. 

Rebiffer (popular and thieves’), to 
begin again ; — au true, to return 
to one's old ways, to be at the “ old 
game” again; to do anything 
again. 

“ Tiens, mon petit, rebiffe au true ; e’est 
moi qui verse.” Ellc rapporte un nouveau 
rafraiclussement d’absinthe au chanieur.— 
Louise Michel. 

Rebomber (familiar), se —le torse, 
to recover one's spent energy by 
taking refreshmtnt. 

Rebondir (popular), to turn out of 
doors, to expel. Envoyer —, to 

turn out, to send to the deuce. 

Rebonnet age, m. (popular), recon¬ 
ciliation ; (thieves’ )/lottery, 44 soft 
sawder. ” 

Rebonneter (popular and thieves’), 
to flatter. The word bonneter 
was formerly used with nearly the 
same signification, and the English 
had a similar expression, 44 to bon¬ 
net,” used by Shakespeare :— 

He hath de e ved worthily of his country; 
and his ascent is not by such easy degrees 
as those who having been sunple and cour¬ 
teous to the people, bonneted, without any 
further deed to heave them at all into their 
estimation and report.— Coriolanu- j. 

Rebonneter pour l’af, to give ironi¬ 
cal praise. Se —, to console one¬ 
self Also to be of better beha¬ 
viour, to turn over a new leaf 

Rebonneteur, m. (thieves’), con¬ 
fessor. 

Si ce que dit le rebonneteur (confesseur) 
n’est pas de la blague, un jour nous nous 
retrouvcrons l\-bas.— Vidocq. 

Rebonnir (thieves’), to say again . 

Reboucler (thieves’), to re-irtr- 
prison. 

Rebouis, adj. and m. ((hkves*), 
dead, said of one who has been 
14 put to bed with a shovel; * 
C c 
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Rebouiser (thieves’), to kill, “ to 
give one his gruel,” see Refroidir; 
to patch up a shoe. Rabelais 
termed this “ rataconniculer,” and 
also uses the word with another 
signification, as appears from the 
following:— 

Et si personne les blasme de soi faire 
miaconmculer aiaai sus leur grosse, vu que 
les l ic:. sus leurr. ventrde; n’endurent 
. 1c maslc masculant, dies respon- 
nt que ce ront bestes, raais elle3 sont 
(emint.). — G.irriint ua. 

Also to notice, to gaze on. 

Faut pas blagucr.le treppe est batte; 
Dans c'taudion i’s’trouve des rupins. 

Si queuq’s gonziers trainent la savate, 

J’ei. ai r boui- • qu’on d’s c: carpms. 

Chanson dc rAssommoir. 

Rebouiseur, m. (popular), cobbler, 
in old French * 1 taconneur; ” old 
clothes ?nan who repairs second - 
hand clothes before selling them. 

Rebours, m. (roughs’), moving of 
one's furniture on the sly, “ shoot¬ 
ing the moon. ” 

Recaler (artists’), to correct . (Popu¬ 
lar) Se —, to recover one's strength, 
and generally to improve one’s out¬ 
ward appearance . 

Declele , rV.le les joues et Trutru i ’prend 
dcs forces pour masscr d’plue belle. —Le 
C n du Peupic. 

Also to better one's position. 
Rccarrelure, f. (popular), meal . 
Recarrer (popular), se —, to strut. 

Recent, adj. (popular), avoir l’air 
—, to walk steadily though drunk. 

Recevolr (popular), la pclle an cul, 
to be dismissed from one's employ¬ 
ment, “to get the ^ack (mili¬ 
tary) — son ddeornpte, to die, “to 
lose the number of ouc’s mess.” 


Rech&sser (popular), to survey at - 
tentively , “to stag;” to see. 
From chasse, eye. 

Rechauffante, f. (thieves’), wig, 
“periwinkle;” (military) great 
coat. 

Re chauffer (popular), to annoy, t 
bore. 

Reche, ?n. (popular), a sou. 

Recidiviste, m. (familiar), old of¬ 
fender. According tc a new law, 
repeating a certain specified of¬ 
fence makes one liable to be 
transported for life. 

Regoit-tout, m. (popular), cham¬ 
ber-pot, or “jerry.” 

Recollard6, adj. (thieves’), caught 
again. 

Recoller (popular), to be convales¬ 
cent . Se —, to have a recoticilia- 
tion with a woman, and cohabit 
with her again. 

Reconduire (theatrical), to hiss, 
“to goose, or to give the big 
bird;” (popular) — quelqu’un, or 
faire la conduite 5 . quelqu’un, to 
thrash one, “to wollop.” (Mill- 
. tary) Se faire —, to be cotnpelled 
to retreat in hot haste. 

Reconnaissance, f. (printers’), 
thir flat ruler of metal or wood 
used by printers. 

Reconnebler (thieves’), to recog¬ 
nize. 

C’est bon, je vois l>icn que jc suis reconr 
ncb!6 (rccontiu) ct qu’il n’y a pas moyco 
d’allerJl Niort (de nier).—CANLER. 

Reconobrer (thieves’), to recognize. 
Me reconobres-lu pas? Don't you 
know me again ? 

11 fa.ut d'abord d<Jfrin*®usser ces gaill.irdv- 
lH dc manirro cc qu il r . nc soic.nl pas rt>- 
cnuobrdi.—V idocq. {Vy r e must a! first 
disfigure these herefilmius, so that they 
may not - e known.) 
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Rccoqucr—Refait e. 



Recoquer (popular), se —, to re¬ 
cover one's strength ; to dress one - 
self in new attire. From coque, 
hull. 

|^ecord6, adj. (thieves’), killed, 
” hushed.” 

-Recorder (thieves’), to warn one of 
some impending danger ; to hill 
Pfit, “ to quash, to hush.” Se 
—, to plot, to concert together. 

Recourir l’6metique (thieves’), 
to get forged hills discounted. 

Rccuit, adj. (popular), mined 
again. 

Recurer (populr-), la casserole, or 
se — , to take a purgative. Se 
faire — , to be under treatment for 
syphilis. 

Redam, m. (thieves’), pardon . 
From redemption. 

Redin, m. (thieves’),/wrj*, “skin.” 
The word has the same significa¬ 
tion in the Italian jargon, and 
comes from retino, small net . 
Hence reticule, a lady's bag, cor- 
nipted into ridicule. 

Redoublement, m. (thieves’), de 
fi^vr e, fresh charge brought against 
Q prisoner who is being tried for 
an offence ; — de fibvre cerebrale, 
fresh charge against a prisoner 
“who is being tried for murder. 

Pour peu que ties parrains ne viennent 

Pa-, leur coquer un redoublement tie fievre 

ccivljrale, ma largue^ ct mes gossclincs se 

tireront dc ce mauvals pas.—V idocq. 

Redouiller (popular), to push back ; 
to repel; to ill-treat , “to man¬ 
handle.” 

Rcdresse, /. (thieves’), etre & la 
— , to be cunning, knowings 
“downy.” 

r am^ . we all are, down to the dog. 

And lie’s the downiest c^e of the lot.— Oi 
i Ulci£K#£. 


Mec & la —. Sec Mec. Cheva¬ 
lier de la —, professional parasite , 
spunger, “quiller.” 

Redresseur, m. (obsolete), thief\ 
pickpocket , “ fogle-hunter.” Xu 

old English cant, “foyster.” 

Redresseuse,/ (obsolete), prosti¬ 
tute and thief “ mollisher.” 

R6duit, m, (thieves’), purse, 
“ skin.” 

Reemballer (popular), to imprison 
afresh. 

Refaire (familiar and popular), to 
dupe , “ to do.” 

Z . . . un autre journaliste, apr£s avoir 
longtemps boh^mise, carottd, refait tous 
ses camarades.—A. Sikven. 

Refaire au m6me, to pay back in 
the same coin, to give a Roland for 
an Oliver . Se —, to recoup one's 
losses at a game. (Popular) Re¬ 
faire dans le dur, to dupe, “to 
bilk.” Se — le torse, to have 
refreshment. (Thieves 5 ) Se — de 
sorgue, to have supper. 

Refait, adj. (general), etre —, to be 
duped, or “done.” 

La voiture remonte peniblcmcnc la chan* 
see. Le cod. r, qn’on a pro Ic matin ct 
qui a peur d’etre refait, juronne entre *<vs 
dents.—P. Mahalik. 

(Thieves’) Etre — sans donjon, to 
be apprehended a gam as a rogue 
and vagabond. 

Refaite,/. (thieves’), meal; — du 
matois, breakfast; — de jorne, 
dinner; — de edni, last sacra¬ 
ments of the chin ch; — du sechoir, 
Ti. r. I after a funeral; — dt* 
sorgue, supper. 

Jc VOUS dis que Ion«que jV) tjuind 1c 
tapis, d allait nehever sa \efnite de “or,. ,.c 
et qu'il v< nait de donnu I’ocdre dc "tiler 
son - Vidocq. 
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R efalter — Regalte. 


ter (thieves’), to partake of a Refroidir (thieves’), to kill. 




Rcfaitier, m . (thieves’), master of a 
victualling house , “ boss of a 
grubbing ken.” 

Reffoler (thieves’), to steal by sur¬ 
prise \ 

Refil6, m. (popular), aller au — , 
to confess. Ne pas aller au —, to 
deny. 

Refiler (thieves’), to restore ; to give , 
44 donnez.” 

Au clair de la luisante, 

Mon ami Pierrot, 

RcfiJe-moi ta griffonnante. 

Pour broder un mot. 

Ma camouche est chtourbe, 

i e n’ai plus de rif ; 

Mboucie-moi ta Iourde 
Pour lam our du Mec. 

Au Clair de la Lune en Argot. 

Refiler, to pas: from one person to 
a net tier , * * to sling ; ” to pass o?i to 
ll confederate by throwings “ to 
ding ; un pante, to dog a man, 
"t° (popular) — des 

beignes, to strike one on the face, 
“to fetch one a wipe in the mug; ” 
— une ratisse, to thrash , “ to 
wallop — unepoussee, to hustle, 
“ to shove ; ” — la pitee, to feed. 
S’en — sous le tube, to take a pinch 
of snuff. 

Rcfondante, f (thieves’), lucifer 
match , “spunk.” 

Refouler (popular), to refuse; to 
hesitate; — au travail, to leave off 
working; — a Bondy, to rudely 
send one about his business. It is to 
Bon ly that the contents of cess¬ 
pools are conveyed. 

R6fracta!re, m. (familiar), more or 
less talented man who will not bend 
to the fashion or ideas of the day . 

Refroidi, nt, and adj . (thieves’), 
corpse, •‘cold meat;” dead, 
“ easy.” 


Les chiens bourrds de boulettcs, dtaieot 

morts. J’ai rc/roidi les deux femmes. — 

Balzac. 

Refroidir a la capahut, to kill an 
accomplicefor the purpose of robbing 
him of his share of booty . From 
the name of a celebrated bandit, 
the head of a large gang of mur¬ 
derers named “ chauffeurs,” who 
spread terror towards the year 
III. of the Republic, in the vici¬ 
nity of Paris. The different modes 
of taking life are expressed thus : 
“ chouriner, or suriner, estourbir, 
scionner, buter, basourdir, faire 
un machabee, faire flotter, crever 
la paillasse, lave* son linge dans 
la saignante, d^visser le trognon, 
faire suer un chene, or faire suer le 
chene coupe, capahuter, decrocher, 
descendre, ^basir, endorinir, 
couper le sifHet, watriniser, en- 
tailler, entonner, estrangouiller, 
tortiller la vis, tourlourer, terrer. 
conir, expekiier, faire, faire la 
grande soulasse, reb&tir, sauter a 
la capahut, sonner, lingrer, en- 
voyer ad patres, demolir, mouchcr 
le quinquet, saigner, sabler, tor- 
tilier le gaviot, faire banque, 
erailler, escarper, suager, faire le 
pante au machabde;” in the Eng¬ 
lish slang, “to settle his ha<h, 
to cook his goose, to give one 
his gruel, to quash, to hush.” 

RSgaler (popular), ses amis, to take 
a purgative; son cochon, to 
treat oneself to a good dinner, to 
have a “tightener;” — sonsuisse 
is said of two playing for drink, 
who wui an eqzial number of 
games ; (thieves’) — la veuve, to 
set up the guillotine . 

Regargarde! (thieves’), look l 
“ nark 1 ” 

R^gatte,/, (rag-pickers’), meat. 




MINISr^ 



Regutter (rag-pickers’), total, “to 
grub. ” 

Regiment, m. (popular), desboules 
ae Siam, Sodomites, S’engager 
dans le des cocus, to marry , 
to get spliced.” (Military) Le 
chien du —, the cuijutant. 

Reginglard, m. (popular), thin , 
sour wine . 


Registre, (printers’),faire le—. 

to pour out the contents of a bottle 
so that each has an equal share. 

Reglette, f (printers’), arroser la 
, to pay for tie's footing . 

Reglisse. See Jus. 

Regon, m. (thieves’), debt. 

Regonser (thieves’), to dog, “to 
pipe.” 

Regoflt, m. (thieves’), unpleasant - 
ness. 


anil**!? es P <$r ? r que I'ouvrage de la chii 
m el t maquilM sans regodt.—Viboa; 


Du —, uneasiness 
tear, Faire du —, 
tations. 


; remorse ; 
to make reve- 


Ke guicher (thieves’), to attack. 

„ u t * Uo . n me dre par la jambe; j’me 
- ale, mnis y zitaient du monde, on me 
T *4^° ma i d^fendu et me v’li.— 
Louise Michel. 


Re guise, or raiguise, adj. (popu- 
etre —, to be thrashed; 
swindled; ruined, or “ smashed; ” 
t° be deceived, or “ done ; ” to be 
sentenced to death. 

R^guiser, or raiguiser (popular), 
to thrash ; to ruin . 

Rejacter (thieves’), to say again. 

Rcjouissance, f. (ramiliar). ' nos 
placed into tie scale by butchers 
*dth the meet and char^ d as meat. 


Une femme qui a plus de — que 
de viande, a bony, skinny woman. 

Relanceur de pleins, m. (thieves’), 

variety of card-sharpers. 

Relevante,/. (thieves’), mustard. 

Rel&ve, /. (popular), 6tre & la —, to 
be in better circumstances . 

Relever (popular), la —, or relever 
le chandelier, to live on a prosti¬ 
tute's earnings. From the practice 
of placing the fees of such women 
under a candlestick. 

Releveur, m. (popular), defumeuse, 
blackguard who lives on a prosti¬ 
tute's earnings , “pensioner.” 

See Poisson. (Thieves’) Releveur 
de pesoche, money collector. 

Relicher (popular), to toss down a 
glass of wine or liquor; to kiss. 
Se —, or se — le morviau, to kiss 
one another. 

Reli6, adj. (popular), dressed . 
Etre Regainment —, to sport fine 
clothes. 

Relingue,#?, (thieves’), old offender, 

II y avait & des relingucs (r^cidivi its), 
allant voir ce qui l^ur arriverait un jcur cu 
l’auire.—L ouise Michel. 

Relinguer (thieves’), to stab re¬ 
peatedly. 

Reliquer (thieves’), to say . 

Qu’as-tu reliqu^ ?—Qu’il <£lait venu scuL 
—Louise Michel. 

Reluire dans le ventre (popular), 

to make one's mouth water. 

Reluit, m. (thieves’), day, or “light- 
mans ; ” eye, or “ogle.” See 
Chasser. 

Reluquer (popular and thieves’). 
to gaze. “ to st tg ; ” to look atten¬ 
tively, “ to dick.” Le sergo none 
reluqae, the policeman has his eye 
on us, “the bulky is dickiug.” 




misr/fy 



Reluquenr — Remercier son boulanger. 


une affaire, to content - 
a theft. 


Remade d’amour, m. (popular, 
ugly face , or “ knocker-face. 


(§L 

popular). 


H y a deux ou trois affaires que jc re- 
luquc, noui les feror.. ensemble.—V idocq. 

Les jours ou il lansquine, ii v a un 
tas de pantes a reluquer les (Kites 
des gonzesses qui carguent leurs 
ballons. When it is raining, there 
are a tot of fellcnvs who look at the 
le^s of the girls who tuck tip their 
clothes. The old French had re- 
louquer and reluquer with the 
same signification. The Norman 
patois has “louquer,” which re¬ 
minds one of the English to look. 


Remercier son boulanger ( ami- 
liar and popular), to die , “ to kick 
the bucket. ” For synonyms see 
Pipe. 

Bea.uva.lUt , d’une voix tonnante.- Lc 
pauvre homme ! c mment, il a “ daqutf ?” 

Arsine Houssaye .—Mon Dieu, oui, il 
a “ d£viss£ son billard," commc on dit h. la 
cour. 

Mademoiselle A ugustineB-^ohan .—Vous 
vous trompez, mon cher directeur. . . . A la 
cour de Napoleon III., on dit maintenant: 
il a “ remercte son boulanger."—P. A ude- 
brand. 


Reluqueur, m. (popular), one who 
plays the spy , a *“ nose.” 

Reluqueuse, f. (popular), opera 
glass. 

Rem aquiller (popular and thieves’), 
to do again. 

Remball6, retoqu6, or requil!6 
(students’), etre —, to be dis¬ 
qualified at an examination , “ to 
be spun, or ploughed.” 

Rembarbe, or ranquess6, m. 
(thieves’), rentier , that is, man of 
independent means . 

Rembourrer (familiar), se — le 
ventre, to make a good meal , “ to 
have a tightener. ” 

Rembrocable, adj. (thieves’), per¬ 
ceptible, visible . 

Rembrocage de parrain, m , 
(thieves’), act of bringing one into 
the preseme of a witness. 

Rembrocant, m. (thieves’), looking- 
glass. 

Rembroquer (thieves’), to recog- 
nize. 

R^me, m. (ttiieves’), one who scotch, 
who growls, a “ crib-biter,” 


The above conversation, according 
to the author of Petits Alemoires 
d'une Stalle d' Orchcstre, took 
place at the Theatre Francis, of 
which M. Ars&ne Houssaye was 
then the manager. To explain 
this invasion of the Parisian jargon 
in the house of Moli&re, it must 
be said, that it coincided with the 
publication of a decree by M. 
Achille Fould, then Secretary of 
State. Being aware that the idiom 
of the hulks and gutter was used 
to an alarming extent on the Pari¬ 
sian stage, his Excellency had de¬ 
clared that the Government, de¬ 
clining to be an accomplice of 
these literary misdemeanours, had 
prohibited the use of the degrad¬ 
ing lexicology, and had ordered a 
‘‘commission de censure” (whose 
functions are somewhat similar, 
in theatrical matters, to tho^o of 
the Lord Chamberlain in Eng¬ 
land) to taboo any play offering 
such enormities. The injunction 
had been specially enforced with 
respect to the Theatre Frar.cais 
as being the official guardian of 
the purity of the French language 
and the leading playhouse. But 
the offended comedians, in retalia¬ 
tion, began to affect making use 
of the “iangue verte.” 
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Rcmetcez done le couvercle — Rendcke. 
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Remettez done le couvercle 
(roughs’), a polite invitation to one 
who has an offensive breath to 
cease talking , 

Remisage, m. (thieves’), place kept 
by a receiver of stolen property , 
chiefly vehicles of every descrip¬ 
tion. 

Dans les remisages . . . vont s'engourfrer 
tows les camions, voitures, carrioles volJs, 
pendant que les chevaux s’en vont au 
roarchd, et que les victimes sont ddjh au 
fond de l’eaa !—Mitnoircs de Monsieur 
Claude . * 

Remiser (popular), le fiacre & 
quelqu’un, to shut one up. 

Comme il a voulu faire du petard, j’y ai 
Salem -nt iem:s£ son fiacre.— G. Courte- 
LINE. 

Remiser son fiacre, to hold one's 
tongue; to die. Se faire —, to get 
sat upon. 

Remiseur, m. (thieves’), a receiver 
of stolen properly, or “fence.” 

Remisier, m. (familiar), tout at the 
Stock Exchange. 

Remone, f (|>opular), faire de la 
—, to bluster , 

R6monencq, m. (literary), old 
clothfs man; marine store dealer. 
A character of Balzac’sZ.i ComStie 
Humaine. 

Remontee, f. (popular), afternoon. 

Remonter (popular), sa pendule, 
to occasionally chastise one's better 
half; — le toumebroche, to re¬ 
mind one of the non-observation of 
some rule. 

Remorque,/. (boulevardiers’), se 
laisser aller h la —, is said of a 
man who allows himself to be en¬ 
ticed into inviting a girl to dinner. 

Remouchage, m. (thieves’), re¬ 
venge. 

Remoucher (thieves’), to revenge 


oneself; to kill , “to hush;” 
(popular and thieves’) to look 
“to ogle.” 

R’mouchez-moi un peu c'larbin 
Sous sa fourrure ed cosaque. 

Comme i’pu’ bon l’eau d’Lubin ! 
I’s'gour’ dans son col qui craque 
Comme un’ arcug dans sa caque. 

Oh ! la ! la ! c’t’habilltf d’vert ! 

Oui, mais moi, v'lli que j'me plaque. 
C’est pas rigolo, l’hiver. 

Richepin. 

Remouche le pante, “ ogle the 
cove.” Remoucher, to spy , “to 
nose.” 

Tandis que je le rcmouchions la Porte 
bai n t-Den is, il er.t sorti par la barricre ties 
Gobelins. — B izet. 

Remouchicoter (popular), to go 
about in quest of a lorve adventure, 
or seeking to pick a quarrel with 
anyone. 

Rempardeuse, f (popular), pros¬ 
titute who frequents the ram¬ 
parts. 

Remplir le battant (popular), to 
eat, “to grub.” 

Remplumer (popular), se — , to 
grow fat; to grow rich, to become 
“rhino fat.” 

Remporterune veste (popular), to 

be unsuccessful. 

Remue-pouce, m. (thieves’), 
money, “dinarly.” 

Remuer (thieves’), la casserole, to 
be in the police force, a detective 
being termed “cuisinier. ” (Popu 
lar) Remuer, to stink; — la com¬ 
mode, to sing. 

En v'l.\ un qui vous bassine, i remuer la 
commode scs dix heures par jour: -Ri- 
GAUD. 

Remueur de carseroles, m. 

(thieves’), sfy, informer , “ nark.” 

Ce nouveau copain-Ii ne me dit ricn de 
bon ; je crois que nous buttons et que nous 
avons affaire ?> un r»;mueur de ca,sscroles. — 
Memo ires de Monsieur Claude. 

Rendch£, m. (thieves’), cheese, 
“casey,” 
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Ren&clant — Rencontre. 


'clant, m. (thieves'), ?iose , 
snorter.” See Morviau. 

Ren&cle,/ (thieves’), the police . 


Sl 


Et tous ce^ bonnes gen 1 ', rendoyent Ik 
leurs gorges devant tout le monde, c>inme 
s’ilz cussent escorchd lc regnard.—R ade- 

LAIS. 


Ils nous regard&rent effrontement ; ils 
dirent aprbs avoir vid<5 deux verres de 
m€t6-cas; is : attention, la renAcle (la police) 
est cn chassc.— Alt moires de Monsieur 
Claude. 

Ren&cler (popular), to scold; to 
grumble ; to feel disinclined. 

De temps en temps, quand les clients re- 
nacient, i) vide lui-mcrr.e sa coupe en levant 
les yeux au ciel avec tous les signes de la 
beatitude.-H ector France, Les Va-nu- 
puds de Londres. 

The word has passed into the 
language. Also to be afraid . 

Quoi de plus propre en cfTet k fairc 
renader les poivrots.— La petite Lune. 


Renacleur, m. (popular), grumbler, 
“crib-biter;” (thieves’) police offi- 
cer, or“reeler ; ” detective, “nark, 
or nose.” 


Cotgrave translates this expression 
by “ to spite, cast, vomit [especially 
upon excessive drinking); either 
because in spuing one makes a noise 
like a fox that barks ; or [as in 
escorcher) because tu 'flaying of so 
unsavory a beast will make any 
man spt/e.” 

Renare, m. (popular), crafty man, 
“ sly blade, or sharp file, one who 
is “ fly to wot’s wot.” 

Renaud, m. (thieves’), trouble . 

f La nuit dernifcre, j’.d revd de grefilers, 
e'est signe dc renaud.—ViDOCQ. <L(ui 
night 1 dreamt of cats , that's a sign of 
trouble.) 

Renaud, reproach ; zip roar; roav. 
Faire du —, to scold; to cause a 
disturbance . 


Lt cornme vous etes des ren£cleurs venus 
pour nous bouclcr, vous allcz ausri eternuei 
ayec la largue et ses jobards .—Ml mot res 
de Monsieur Claude. 

Renaissance,/ (popular), shoddy. 

Renard, m . (popular), apprentice ; 
?nixture of broth and wine. 

II va prendre son renard : un bouillon et 
anc chopine de vin dedans.—Zr Sublime. 

Also vomit , Piquer un —, to vomit , 
“to shoot the cat.” Queue de 
—, vomited matter . (Thieves’) 
Renard, spy at the hulks. (Book¬ 
sellers’) Renard, valuable work 
found by an amateur at a book¬ 
stall among worthless books . 

Rcnarder (popular), to vomit , " to 
shoot the cat.” 

Vous me permettrex dc renarder dans le 
Kiosque. — Balzac. 

Termed formerly “chasser, or 
cscorcher le regnard.” 


Cost $a ! e’est pas b£tc ; il fout etre sflr 
avant de faire du renaud (du tapae-1 — 
Vidocq. K h 

Renauder (popular and thieves’), 
to be in a bad hint:our, to be 
“ shirty;” to grumble. 

he renaude pas, viens avec nousiergue. 
Allons picter une muilktrde enable.-V. 
Hugo, Les Misirables. (Do not be angry, 
come with it*. Let us go and have a bottle 
of wine together.) 

Also to be threatening, to show 
ones teeth. 

Oh6 les aminches ! c‘est bientdt ou’on 
va casscr la g . . . k ces feignants de so¬ 
cialises Cqu’on leur z y esquiniera lea 
abatis, ah, malheur ! . . * Ei qu’ils n‘rc- 
naudent nas, si v voulaient fourrer leurs 
panes bales su rma.teau imperial, si y 
tachaicnt d‘emb£ter les abcilks, elios au¬ 
ra ient bicn vite lait d’y rtpondre : mid !— 
Gil Bias, 1887. 

Renaudeur, m. (thieves’), grumbler, 
or “ crib-biter.” 

Rencontre,/, (thieves’), f*‘»1 e la 

—, to butt one in the stomach. 
Fabriquerun gas 4 la —, a la finn, 



WHlST/fy 



or & la dure, to at tick and rob a 
man at night , “ to jump a cull.” 


Rende, rend£me, rendemi, m. 
(thieves’), vol au —theft which 
consists in requesting a trades¬ 
man to give change for a coin laid 
on the counter and dexterously 
whisked uf again together with 
the change . 

Rendeve, m . (popular), rendez¬ 
vous. 

Rendez-moi (thieves’), vol au , 
or faire le rend^me. See Rende. 

Rendoubl6, adj. (thieves’), full; 
said of one who has eaten a hearty 
meal, who has hail a “ tightener.” 
Un roulant — de camelote, a cab- 
fid of goods. 

Rendre (tailors’), sa bftche, to give 
up a piece of work to the master 
tailor; todie; (military)—sacanne 
au ministre, to die; (bohemians’) 

‘ s * lo die; (popular) — 
son livret, to die; — son permis 
dc chasse, to die . See Pipe. 
Rendre le tablier is said of a ser- 
rant who gives notice ; — visite 
a Al. Du Bois, to ease oneself “ to 
go to the chapel of case — ses 
comptes, to vomit, “to cast up 
accounts. v 

R6ne,/ (familiar), prendre la cin- 
quieme , to seise hold of the mane 
of one s mount to save oneself from 


Renfoncement, m. (popular), 
with the fist , “ bang.” 

Renfrusquiner (popular), se — , to 
dress oneself in a new suit of 
dolhcs. 

Reng, m. (thieves’), hundred. 

Rcngainer son compliment 
(popular), is said of one who stops 


short when about to say or do some¬ 
thing. 

Rengoler (roughs’), to return , to 
re-enter; — a la caginotte, to go 
home. 

Rengracier (thieves’), to repent and 

forsake evil 7 uays. 

Jc suis lasse de manger du college (de la 
prison), je rengracie (je m’amendc), veux- 
tu boire la goutte?—V idocq. 

Rengracier, to cease. 

Rengracicz alors, mauvais escarpcs de 
grand trime, ma filochc vous pas sera de- 
vant le naze.—V idocq. 

Also to hold one’s tongue, “ to 
mum one’s dubber.” 

Reniflant, m. (thieves’), nose, 
“snorter.” See Morviau. 

Reniflante,/ (popular), boot out at 
the sole and denun at the heel. 

Renifler (popular), to hesitate; to 
refuse; to drink , “to sluice one’s 
gob— la pousstere du ruisseau, 
to fall into the gutter. Bottines 
qui reniflent l’eau, leaky boots . 
La — mal, to stink. Renifler sur 
le gigot, to hesitate; (billiards’) 
— sa bille, to screw back . 

Reniflette, / (thieves’), police, 
the “ frogs.” 1 must amputate 
like a go-a way (decamp in hot 
haste), or the frogs will nail (ap¬ 
prehend) me, and if they do get 
their fams (hands) on me, I’ll he 
in for a stretch of air and exercise 
(year’s hard labour). Lc pere —, 
the head of the police. 

Renifleur, m. (thieves')* poliee 
officer, “ crusher.” Le p£re des 
reniileurs, the prefect of police. 
Renifleur de camelotte h la llaa, 
rogue who steals articles frqtn shop- 
windows. 

Renifieurs, m.pi. (obscene). The 
celebrated physician Tardieu, ia 






Ren iquer—Re pic. 


Etude Mcdico-lPgale sur les 
'iientais h la Pudetir, says : — 

Renitleurs, qui in secrctos locos, nimirum 
circa thcatrormn porticos, convenientes quo 
comjjlures feminx ad micturiendum festi- 
nant, per nares urinali odore excited, illico 
se invicem polluunt. 

Reniquer (popular), to be in a rage, 
“to have one’s monkey up.” 

Renquiller (thieves’), to re-enter, 
to retun* home. 

Tu ns done oublid que le dabe qui est 
ali<$ balin'k r sur la trime avee les fa nan dels 
ne reiK|uiller.i pas cette sor^uc.—V idocq. 
( Thet- . j rrtt that father , who is on 
the road with the pals, 'wilt not return 
home t night.) 

(Printers’) Renquiller, to grozu 
stout; to succeed ; to get rich. 

Rcnseignement, m. (boating 
men’s), prendre un —, to have a 
glass of wine or liquor , “to 
smile, or to see the man,” as the 
Americans say. 
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casque, to die ; (familiar) -^la 
marmite, to discontinue giving 
dinners. 

RSpandre (popular), se — , to fall 
sprawling ; to die. 

Reparation de dessous lenez,/. 
(popular), drinking and eating . 

II y aurait un roman cn plusicurs vo¬ 
lume:. 5. eerirc sur ce bonbomme, qui a fait 
tous les metiers, et qui a, comme t'anurge, 
trente-trois faqons de gagner son argent, et 
soixante-six de le d^penser, san . compter 
la reparation de dessous le net.—R ichkpin, 
Le Pavi. 

Repas de l’&ne, tn. (popular), 
faire le — , to drink only at the 
conclusion of a meal . 

Repasse,/. (popmar), bad coffee. 
Repasser (popular), to give ; — la 
chemise de la bourgeois^, to chas¬ 
tise one's better half. 

Oh ! ce nest rien ! je repasse la chemise 
de ma femme.—H uysmaks. 


Rentier & la soupe, m. (popular), 
workman. 

Rentiffer (thieves’), to enter; to 
return , “to hare it.” 

Rentoiler (popular), se —, to re¬ 
cover one's strength after having 
suffered from illness . 

Rentre dans ses bois, adj. (popu¬ 
lar), etre —, to wear wooden shoes. 

Rentrer (popular), bredouille, to re¬ 
turn home quite drunk ; — de la 
toile, to take rest o?i account of old 
ag\ literally to take sail in. 
(Medical students’) Rentrer ses 
pouces, to die. (Gamesters’) 
Rentrer, to lose. 

JUn joueur qui pt-rd, dit: jc suis rentr£! 

o’il e&t ;>rir ' plusieurs panic-;,, dan:. tine 
. it&nte, i! -lit : ie &uis ' ; gagd ! 

— M /;- ■■> ires dr Monsieur Claude. 

Renversant, adj. (familiar), e’est 
— ! astoundingf wonderful t 

“stunning 1” 


Repasser le cuir a quelqu’un, to 
thrash,or “tan" one, — une taloche 
a quelqu’un, to give one a slap in 
the face , “to fetch one a wipe in 
the mug.” 

Repauraer (popular), to apprehend 
anew ; to take back. 

RepSrir (popular), to watch, “to 
nark ; ” (thieves’) to find again , 

Repesigner (thieves’), to re catch, 
to re-apprehend. 

R6p6ter (popular), or aller a la 
repetition, to make a double sacri¬ 
fice to Venus. (Theatrical) R£p4ter 
en robe de chambre, or dans ses 
hott es, io practise epeating ok St 
part only for the sake of learning 
the words , without attempting the 
stage effects. 

Repic, m. (thieves’), beginning 
again, relapse. Re — de re- 
Yingut, fresh offence. 


Renverser (popular), to vomit\ 
u to cast up accounts j ” — von 


% be tnachal.ce re r .tc ~u lx.rd de l‘-au. 
C*est t-nr moi qu’ort f.irfouillc lc repk de 
iclinguc.—Lot'll b Mich ui.. 




Rcpiger—Respecter ses fieurs. 
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Repiger (popular), to catch again. 

Repioler (thieves’), to re-enter a 
Ziouse; to go home , 44 to speel to 
the crib. ” 

Repiquer (popular), to retake 
courage ; to get out of some scrape; 
to go to sleep again ; — sur le roti, 
to have another drink . 

Repldtrde, f (popular), woman 
with an outrageously painted face . 

Reporter, z.rb and tn. (popular), 
son fusil h. la mairie, to be getting 
old. An allusion to the limit of age 
for obligatory service in the old 
national guard. Reporter son 
ouvrage is said of a doctor who 
attends at a patient’s funeral. 
(Familiar) Reporter & femmes, 
one who reports on the doings of 
cocottes . 

Terminons cette varitft£ . . . p.irce grand 
diabk de reporter a femmes, foumisscur 
brevet^ des feuilles pomographiques. . . . 
1-es drOlesse.s fmndes de scandaJe le tu- 
toient et lui ofifrent 2t souper en ^change de 
quelques ligues ou d'unc biographic.—A. 
SlRVUN. 

Reposante,/ (thieves'), chain. II 
y a une — k la lourdc, there is a 
cha in on the door. 

Reposoir, (popular), lodging* 
house, or “ dossing-crib.” Les 
reposoirs, feet, or “ dew-bealers.” 

Lcs pieds s’appellent des “ reposoirs; 
les maius, dcs “ batloir. ;*» J a figure, une 
bmette; lcs brp.s, de “ allumettes • ” la 
tetc ; une “trompette les jambes,'des 
r< flQtes k Oaft ; ’ et I’cstoraac, une “ botte 
k gar." —Lcs Locution* Vicituses. 

(Thieves’) Reposoir, place tenanted 
by a receiver of stolen property. 

Le reposoir, tcuu par le fourgat, est un 
lieu de re cel pour le v. rimincl qui nc tns- 
vailte qu’eu vine .—Me moires de Alotisitur 
Clau 

Also a lozv eating-house, wine¬ 
shop, or lodging-house Jar prosti¬ 
tutes. 

Paris, cn d<pit de ses demolition-. . . . 
renfrrme toujours des 'lapis franc*, con.me 


au temp* d’Eugfene Sue; lours noms seuls 
ont chance; ce sont des Bibines, des Re¬ 
posoirs. des Absommoirs dont le c liateau- 
Rouge, rue dc la Calandre, possede en fait 
d’alphonses, d'escarpes ou de goiu^ies, la 
fleur du panier. —Met noire* do Alons'sur 
Claude. 

Repoussant, m. (thieves’), musket, 
or “dag.” 

Repousser (popular), du goulot, du 
tiroir, or du corridor, to have an 
offensive breath . 

Reprendre du poil de la bete 
(popular), to continue the previous 
evening’s debauch , “to have a 
hair of the dog that bit you.” 

Reptile, m. (familiar), journalist in 
the pay of the government . 

R6publique. See Cachet. 

Requiller. See Retoquer. 

Requin, in. (thieves’), custom-house 
officer; (popular) — de terre, 
lawyer, “ land-shark, or puzzle- 
cove.” The Slang Dictionary also 
gives the expression “ sublime 
rascal ” for a “ limb of the law.” 

Requinqucr (popular), se —, to 
dress oneself in a new suit of 
clothes. 

Devine qui j’ai rcncontr^ ... la petite 
modiste . . . et requin ju£e . . . jc nc te dis 
que 9a.—P. Maiialin. 

Reserve, f (theatrical), free i : ckets 
kept in reserve. 

C. c<t bon, . . . il doit avoir une i/sei vc 
sur latjuelle il con*cimra Lion N me donner 
deux fautemls.— Echo de Pans. 

Reservoir, m. (popular), rherviste. 
or soldier of the reserve. 

RCsinon, m. (popular), midnight 
meal. Probably an allusion <0 
torchlight. 

Rcsolir (thieves’), to resell. 

Respecter scs fieurs (popular), to 
des end one's virginity against any 
attempt. 




R espi rante- — R etoquer. 


irante, f (thieves’), mouth . 
acle ta —, shut your mouthy 
“ button your bone-box.” 

Resserrer son linge (popular), to 
die, “ to snuff it.” For synonyms 
see Pipe. 
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11 faut. tontefoir, classer h. part une va- 
ri<St£ d’hommes ciuretenus qui se livrent & 
une indusiric qu’on nomme la “ rctape " 
... ils servent cle chaperons. Tout cha- 
marr<$s de cordons et dc croix, iIs sont 
presque toujours agds. . . . Leur pretendue 
maltres?,c ou leur soi-disant niece csi cer. ee 
tromper leur surveillance jalousc.— L£o 
Taxil. 


Ressorts, m. pi. (popular), woman's 
privities , (Delvau.) Une com¬ 
mode a — , a carriage , or “ cask.” 
(Thieves’) Un crucilix & ressorts, 
a daggery “ chive.” 


(Thieves’) Aller & la —, to tie in 
ambush for the pi rpose of robbing 
or murdering wayfarers. 

Retape, adj. (popular), well-dressed. 


Restaurant & l’envers, m. (popu¬ 
lar), privy y “ Mrs. Jones.” 

Roster (popular), en — baba, to 
he astounded , or “ flabbergasted.” 
Rester en figure, to be at a loss for 
words. (Prostitutes’) Rester dans 
la salle d’attente a reconnaitre ses 
vieux bagages, to return home late 
at night without a client. 

Restituer en doublure (popular), 
to die, “to snuffit.” For synonyms 
see P.pe. 

Re stitution,/ (obsolete), faire —, 
to vomity “ to cast up accounts.” 

Resuc6e,/. (popular), thing which 
has already been said or heard. 

Resurrection, f. (popular and 
thieves’), la —, the prison of 
Saint-Lazare, in which prostitutes 
and unfaithful wives are incarce¬ 
rated. 

Retape, f. (general), the act of a 
prostitute seeking clients. 

C*duit la ..randc retape, le persil an 

ciuir s'VI, Ic r .iccrochagc dcs calms itlus- 

tr*. 

Aller a la — , or faire la —, to 
walk the streets or public places 
for purposes of prostitution. La 
— also refers to the act of men 
who are the protectors of aban¬ 
doned women, and procure elk nts 
for th in in a manner described by 
the. folbwi) fg: — 


Retaper (popular), se faire — les 
dominos, to have one's teeth looked 
toy and deficiencies made good. 

Retapeuse, f (popular), street¬ 
walkery “ mot ” 

Retenir (popular). Je te retiens 
pour la premiere contre-danse, 
you may be sure of a thrashing 
directly 1 get a chance. 

Retentissante, f (popular and 
thieves’), bell, “ringer, or tinkler.” 
Acresto, il y a une —divide- 
la. Look out, there's a belly break 
the hammer. 

Retiration, /. (printers’), &re en 
— , to begetting old. 

Retirer (thieves’), l’artiche, or le 
morlingue, to pick the pockets of a 
drtnikardy “ to pinch an emperor 
of his blunt.” 

Retoquer (students’), to disqualify 
one at an examination , “ to pin.” 
Etre retoque, to fail to pass an 
examination “to be ploughed.” 
About twenty years ago “pluck,” 
the word then used, began to be 
superseded by “plough.” It is 
said to have arisen from a man 
w ho could not supply the examiner 
with any quotation Horn Scripture, 
until atJast he blurted out, “And 
the ploughers ploughed on my 
back, and made lo^ig furrows.” 
“ Etre retoque ” may also be 
rendered into English slang by 
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R^tour—Revoir la carte . 



“ to be plucked.” The supposed 
origin of “ pluck” is that when, on 
degree day, the proctor, after 
having read the name of a candi¬ 
date for a degree, walks down the 
hall and back, it is to give any 
creditor the opportunity of pluck¬ 
ing his sleeve, and informing him 
of the candidate being in debt. 
Un retoque lu suffrage universel, 
an unretumed candidate forparlia¬ 
ment. 

Retour, m. (police and thieves*), 
cheval de —, old offender who 
has heai convicted afresh , “ jail¬ 
bird.” 

Un vieux repris de justice, un “cheval 
de retour,” comme o». dit rue de Jerusalem, 
n'etit pas fait mieux.—G abortau. 

Also one who has been a convict 
at the penal servitude settlement. 

Ce n’est pas non plus le bouge sinistre de 
Paul Niquet, . . . dont ces memos tables et 
ce mfime comptoir voyaient les mouches de 
la bande a Vxdocq, cn quStc d’un grinche 
oti d’un escarp .*, trinquer avee le.i bifins 
. . . les chevaux de retour (formats lib^r<£s). 
—Jr. Mahal in. 

(Popular) L’allcr et le — et train 
raptde, the act of slapping one's 
face right and left , or kicking one 
on the behind, 

Retourne, f. (gamesters’), trumps. 
Chevalier de la —, card-sharper , 
or “ mags man.” 

Retourner (popular), sa veste, or 
son paletot, to fail in business , 
“ to be smashed up ; ” to die , 
“to snuff it.” S’en — , to be 
getting old. De quoi retourne-t- 
il? What is the matter at issue ? 
(Roughs’) Retourner quelqu’un, 
to thrash one. See Voie. (Gene* 
lal) Retourner sa veste (the ex¬ 
pression has passed into the lan- 
guage), to become a turncoat , or 
“rat.” The Slang Dictionary 
says the late Sir Robert Peel was 
called the Rat, or the Tam worth 
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Rat*calcher, for altering his views 
on the Roman Catholic ques¬ 
tion. From rats deserting vessels 
about to sink. The term is often 
used amongst printers to denote 
one who works under price. Old 
cant for a clergyman. 

Retrdci, m. (popular), stingy man, 
one who is close-fisted. 

Retrousseur, m. (popular), prosti¬ 
tute's bully , “ ponce.” For the 
list of synonyms see Poisson. 

Rdussi, adj. (familiar), well done; 
grotesque . 

Revendre (thieves’), to reveal a 
secret , “ to blow the gaff.” 

Reverbfere, m. (popular), head, or 
“ tibby.” See Tronche. Etre 
au —, to be on the watch , on the 
look-out . 

Moi aussi je sui i ; au r6vcrb£re et mes 

mirettes ne quitteront pas les siennes dcs 

que le pante aura passe la lourde du train. 

—Mi mo ires de Monsieur Claude. 

Revers, m . (card-sharpers*), faire 
un —, to lose purposely so as to 
encourage a pigeon. 

Reversis, m. (popular)Jouerau—, 
formerly referred to the carnal act. 

Revidage, m. (dealers in second¬ 
hand articles), faire le —, to 
share among themselves after a 
sale goods which they have bought 
at high prices to prevent others 
from purchasing them. The share 
of each is called “ paniot.” 

R e v i d e r, to perform the “revidage ” 
(which see). 

Revideurs, nt. pi., marine store- 
dealers who employ the mode, called 
“revidage ” (which see). 

Revision. See Revidage. 

Revoir la carte (popuGr), to vomit, 
“ to cast up accounts.” 






Revolution — Ricn-du-tout. 


tion, f (card-players’), 
of ninety-three points. An 
allusion to the revolution of ’93. 

Cependant, Mcs-Bottes, qui regardait 
son jeu, dennait un coup de poing triom- 
phant sur la table. 11 faisait quatre-vingt- 
treize. J'ai la Revolution, cria-t-il. — 
Zola. 
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Riche, adj. (popular), ctre —, to he 
drunk, or “ tight. ” For synonyms 
see Pompette. Etre — en ivoire, 
to have a good set of teeth . Un 
homme — en peinturc, a man 
who passes himself off as a risk 
man. 


Revolver & deux coups, in. 
(roughs’), see Flageolet. 

Revoyure,/. (military), jusqu’d. la 
— ! till we meet again l 

Voilk, les fantassins ! jusqu'h la revoyure ! 

et le ebas-'cur poussa son chcval.—B onne- 

tain, L' Opium. 

Revue, f (military), de ferrure re¬ 
fers to the action of a horse which 
plunges and kicks out ; — de pis- 
tolets de poche, a certain sani¬ 
tary inspection concerning conta¬ 
gious diseases . 

Revueux, m. (journalists’), a writer 
of “revues,” or topical farces. 

Revure, f. (popular), la — \ 
goodbye! till we meet again l 

Ribler (obsolete), to steal; to 
swindle ; to steal at night. 

Item, je donne h frere Baulde, 
Demourant k lhoslcl des Carraes, 

Pori ant chfcre hardie ct baulde, 

Uue sallaJe ct deux guysarmcn, 

Que de Tusca et ses gens darmes 
Ne luy riblent sa Caige-vert. 

Villon. 

Ribleur, m. (obsolete), pickpocket; 
nightdhief From ribaldi, rogues. 

A fillettes monstrans tetins, 

Pour avoir plus largemcnt hostes ; 

A rihleurs meneurs de hutins, 

A b:<;teleurs traynans marmottes, 

A fol ct folles, sot z <1 sotlcs, 

Qui sen vont i.inlant cinq et six, 

A veufv*.<■- ct k raariottes, 

Jc crye h toutes g :ns mcrciz. 

Villon. 

Riboui, m. (popular), second-hand 
clothes dealer. 

Ribouit, m. (thieves’), eye, ‘‘ogle.” 

Ribouler des calots (popular and 
tkie\es’), to stare , “ lu stag.” 


Richommer, or richonner 

(thieves’), to laugh* 

Rideau, m. (popular), rouge, wine¬ 
shop. An allusion to the red 
curtains which formerly adorned 
the windows of such "establish¬ 
ments. Rideaux de Perse, lorn 
curtains. A play on the word 
perc It,pierced. (Thieves’) Rideau, 
long blouse, a k ; nd of smockfrock 
worn by workmen and peasants. 

Nous somm’s dans c’goflt-lk toute eun' 
troupe, 

Des lapins, droit3 commc des batons, 

Avcc un rideau sur la croupe, 

Un grimpant et des ripatons. 

Richepin. 

(Theatrical) Lever Ie —, to be the 
first to appear on the stage at a 
music-hall or concert . 

Ses artistes sont les Soci^taires des 
caf&s-concerts, car l'artkte qui “leve le 
rideau ** touche d^jh 300 francs par mois.— 
Matt re Jacques. 

Ridicule, m. (military), endosser 
le —, to put on civilians' clothes. 

Rien, m. and cdv. (thieves’), un —, 
a police officer, (Popular) Rien, 
very, extremely. C’est — chic, it 
is first-elms, “real jam.” II est 
— paf, he is extremely drunk. 
C’est — folichon ! how funny! 
bl ’avoir — de ddchire, to have yet 
one's maidenhead, 

II fallait s-j prr. ser jolimc*ntsi Ion voulait 
la cioimer k un mari sans rien de d£chir£.-~ 
Zola, L'Assommoir. 

Rien-du-tout, f. (popular), girl 
or woman of indifferent character. 

Une boutique bltue i cettc rien-du-tout, 
Comi ic si cc n’lHait pas fait pour career les 
bras dcs honnOtes gen* l— Zola. 



Rif — Rigolade. 
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Rif, or riffle, m. (thieves’), fire. 
From the Italian jargon rufio. De 
—, without hesitation. 

Riffaudant, m. (thieves’), cigar. 

Riffaudante,/ (thieves’), flame. 

Riffaudate, m. ( thieves’), conflagra¬ 
tion. 


Riffauder (thieves’), to warm; to 
blow one*s brains out. 

A has Ics lilitres, tar. de fcrlampiers, ou 
jc vous riftauth .— Vux>cq. (D<nvn ’with 
t>.c /:tt. 'jcs. rujffhws, cist I'll blow your 
* rains out.) 

h aire , to cook . Se —, to warm 
oneself. Le marmouzet riffaude, 
the pot is boilv.g. Riffauder, to 
burn. 


Ah ! pilier, que gitre aflfurd gourde- 
? nent » car le cornet dVpice a riffaudd ma 
iuque ou dtaient le* armoiries de la vergne 
“ Amsterdam en H< inde; j'y perds 
cinquante grain* de rente.— Le Jargon de 


Riffaudeur, m. (thieves’), ineet 
diary. R e s riffaudeurs, bettt 
known under the name of “ chau 
feurs,” were .brigands who, t( 
wards i 795 > overran the count* 
in large gangs, and spread terre 
among the rural population. The 
besmeared their faces with soo 
them under a mas! 
They burned the feet of the 
victims in order to compel thei 
to give up their hoarding Th 
government of the’ Directed 
was powerless against these oi 
gamzed bands, and it was on] 
under Bonaparte’s consulate i 
1803 that they were hunted dow 
and captured by the military. L 
— a perpetc, the devil , or * ‘Rufhn. 

Rifler. See Riffauder. 


Riflard, tn. (familiar and popular), 
um brelief “mu sh. ” From t h e 


man t or “ ragsplawger ; ” fire. 
(Masons’) Compagnon du —, 
mason's assistant. Le rillard sig¬ 
nifies a shovel. (Popular) Des 
riflards, old leaky shoes. 

Riflardise,/ (popular), stupidity. 

Riflart, tn. (obsolete), police officer. 
From Rifler (which see). 

Rifle, m. (thieves’), fire . 

Nous serious mieux je crois devant uq 
chouette rifle que dans ce sabri (bols) 0C1 il 
fait plus noir que dans la laule du raboin 
(la xnaison du diablc). — V idocq. 

Coquer le —, to set afre, Ligotte 
de — , strait-jacket. See Coup. 

Rifler (thieves’), to but n ; (popular) 
to take ; to steal, “ to nick.” Com¬ 
pare with the English to rifle. 
The word is used by Villon in his 
Jargon Jobelin. Riller du gousset, 
to emit ,1 strong odour of humanity. 

Rifles, or riffaud6s, m. pi. 
(old cant), rogues who used to go 
soliciting alms wider pretence of 
having been ruined through the 
destruction of their homes by fire. 

Rifles ou riflaudds, sontccux qui tnment 
avec un ccrtificatqu'ibnommcnt leui bien : 
Cc: rifles tout 1: ;cs menpnt avee sc^ailles 
leurs marquises cr miens, feignant d ’avoir 
eu de la peine h sauver lews mior.-, du 
rifle qui nflait leur creux.— Le Jargon de 
rArgot. 

Riflette,/, (roughs* and thieves’), 
detective , or “nose.” Acrcsto, la 
riflette nous exhibe. Look out , the 
detective is looking at us. 

Rifolard, adj. (popular), amusing } 
funny. 

Rigade, rigadin, or rigodon, m. 
(popular), shoey “trotter-case.” 
See Ripaton. 

He applied himself to a pi oce*a which 
g Mr. Dawkins designat'd aa “japanning 
his trotter-cases.’’—Cu. Dickens. 


name of a character in a play by 
1 ‘icaia. (Thieves’) Rfflard, rich , 


Rigolade, f. (popular and thieves’) 
amusement. 
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R igolbochade—R igolo. 


da Iargue n’sera plus gironde, 

Je serai vioc aussi ; 

Faudra pour plairc au mondc, 
Clinquant, frusque, maquis. 

Tout passe dans la tignc, 

Et quoiqu’on cn jaspine, 

C’est un foutu flanchet. 

Douzc Ionics de tirade, 

Pour une ngolade. 

Pour un moment d’attrait. 

VlOOCQ. 

Etre h la —, to be amusing one¬ 
self. Coup de —, lively song. 
Enfile a la —, dissolute fellow . 
Rigolage is used with the same 
signification in Le Roman de la 
RosCy by Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jehan de Meung. 

Rigolbochade, f. (popular), 
droll action; amiisenienty “spree; ” 
much eating and drinking. 

Rigolboche, adj. (popular), amus - 
Ing; funny. 

Parfait! . . . Tris rigolo !. .. rigolboche ! 
rdpondait 1c petit sdnateur.—Du but de 
Lapoulst. 

Une — , female habitude of public 
dancing-halls . From the name 
of a female who made herself 
celebrated at such places. 

Ainsi jadis ent cavald, 

Le tas ddfunt des Rigolboches, 

Au bras vainqueur de Bec-Sald, 
Faisant leurs premiere* brioches. 

Gill. 

Un —, a feasty “a tightener.” 

On va trirubaler sa blonde, mon vietix ; 
nous irors lichoterun rigolboche & la Place 
Pincl. -Huysmans. 

Rigolbocher (popular), to have a 
feasty or drinking revels. 

Tu acras de nos tourndes, et apres la re* 

S rdsentation, nous rigolbochcrons. — £. 
fONTBIL. 

Rigolbocheur, adj. andm. (popu¬ 
lar), funny ; licentious. 

Les mots rigolbocheurs, dpai* 

De tous cftUs dans le latigage, 
Attraoe-lco pour ton usage, 

Et ciumcr.t divide lc ja: s. 

Gill. 


<§L 


Un —, one fond of fun, of a\ 
ment, of revelling. 

Rigol e,f. (thieves’), good cheer. 

Rigoler (familiar and popular), to 
amuse oneself From rigouller. 

Et la sus l’herbe drue dansarent au son 
d^s joyeux flageolets, et doulces come* 
muses, tant baudement que e’estoit passe- 
temps celeste les voir ainsi soi rigouller. — 
Rabelais, Gargantita. 

Quant au gamin, c’dtait Vgavroche 
Qui parcourt Paris cn tous sens, 

Et qui sans peur et sans reproche 
Flan’, rigole et blagu’ les passants. 

Gill. 

Also to laugh. 

J'peux m’parler tout ba’ h I'oreille 
Sans qu’ personne entend’ rien Uu tout. 
Quand j’rigol’, ma gaeule cst pareille 
A cell’ d'un four ou d’un dgout. 

Richepin, La Chanson des Gueux. 

Rigoler comme une tourte, to 
laugh like a fool . 

Rigolette, f. (popular), female 
habitude of low dancing sa loom. 

Rigoleur, m. (popular), one joyously 
disposed ami fond of the bottle , a 
“jolly dog.” 

Rigolo, m. and adj. (gamblers’), 
a swindle , explained by quota¬ 
tion :— 

II n’avait plus qu'a surveillcr les Liams 
de cet aimable bar .] icr pour voir . . . s’il 
ne ferait pas passer de sa main droitc dans 
sa main gauche une portde prdparce Ik 
1 ’avance— un “ cataplasme,” si ccite portae 
dtait dpaisse; un “rigolo” si ellc dtait 
mince.— Hector Malot, Baccara. 

An allusion to the mustard plas¬ 
ters of Rigolo. (Popular) Rigolo, 
amusing , funny. 

Moi j’emmfcne mes deux exotiques chez 
Coquet, au cimetifcre Montmartre. C’cst 
rigolo en diable.—P. M ah ALIN. 

Ricn n’est plus rigolo que les petites filles, 
A Paris. Observer leurs mines, e’eit 
divin. 

A dix, douze ans ce sont ddjik de fort gen- 
tilles 

Dr&lesses, qui voua out du vice comme Ik 
vingt. 

Gill. 
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Rigouillard—Ringueur . 


% 


est rien —! he is so amusing l 
Rigolo pain dc seigle, or pain de 
sucre, extremely amusing . 


Rctour des clioses d'ici-bas.—Rigolo pain 

de sucre, 9a par exemple !—E. Monteil. 

Rigolo, short crowbar used by 
housebreakers. Termed also “ bi- 
ribi, l’enfant, sucre de pommes, 
or Jacques;” and, in the English 
slang, ‘‘James, Jemmy, the 
stick.” Also a revolver, Acrcsto, 
rigolo ! r Be on your guard l he's 
got a revolver. 

Rigouillard, m. (printers '), funny> 

am using fellow. 

Rigri, m. (popular), over-particular 
man ; stingy man, “hunks.” 

Riguinguette, f (popular), ciga¬ 
rette. Griller une —, to smoke a 
cigarette. 

Rince - crochets, m. (military), 
extra ratio ?t of coffee. 

Rincde, f (popular), thrashing , 
“walloping.” See Voie. 

Rincei (popular), to thrash; to 
worst otie at a game ; — la poche, 
to ease one of his money. 

Dans les cours il y en a qui achtvent de 

Rc gri-scr, de bo ns jeunes gens qu’elles 1£- 

cl.ent aprfcs avoir rined leurs poches.—P. 

M AH ALIN. 

Se—l’oeil, to look on with pleasure . 
Se — l’avaloir, le bee, le bocal, 
la gargoine, la come, la come- 
muse, le cornet, la dalle, la 
dalle du cou, la dent, le fusil, le 
goulot, le gaviot, le sifllet, le 
tube, la trcnte-deuxi&me, la gar- 
garousse, to drink. The synonyms 
to describe the act in various 
kinds of slang are: “ se passer 
un glncis, s’airoscr le jabt , s ? af- 
fOter le silHet, se gavgariser le 
rossignolct, se Inver le gesier, 
sabler, sucer, lichcr, se rafralchir 
les barres, sc siuvcr, pn.mcher. 


picter, sillier le guindal, graisser 
les roues, pier, holer, ^coper, en- 
fler, se calfater le bee, se blinder, 
s’humecter 1’amygdaJe or le pa¬ 
vilion, silBer, flQter, renifler, pom- 
per, siroter, biturer, ctouffer, as- 
phyxier, se rafraichir les barber, 
s’arroser le lampas, se pousser 
danslebattant, pictonner, soiffer 
and in the English slang: “ to 
wet one’s whistle, to have a 
gargle, a quencher, a drain, some¬ 
thing damp, to moisten one’s 
chaffer, to sluice one’s gob, to 
swig, to guzzle, to tiff, to lush, to 
liquor up.” The Americans to 
describe the act use the terms, 
“to see a man, to smile.” Se 
faire rincer, to lose all one's money 
at a game , to “blew” it. Se 
faire — la dalle, to get oneself 
treated to drink. Rincer la dent, 
to treat one to drink. 

C’est nous qu’est les ch’valiers d’la loupe. 


Les galap’s qu'.n des duentons 
Nous rinc’nt la dent. Nous les battons 
Qu’ les murs leur en rend’ut des torgnioles. 
L'soir nous ionunes sodls comm’tics hann’- 
tons 

Du caboch&rd aux trottignolles. 

Richkpi.v. 

Rincette, f (familiar), brandy taken 
after coffee. 

Rinceur de cambriole, m. 
(thieves’), housebreaker , or “bus¬ 
ter.” 

Le voleur i la tire, le rinceur de cam 
briole, ceux qui font U grande soulaste sur 
les trimards, nionent unc vie charmante en 
cotnparaison. —Th. Gactibk. 

Rincleux, m. (popular), miserly 
man , “hunks.” 

Ringuer (sporting), to he a book¬ 
maker. From the English word 
ring, used by French bookmakers 
to denote their place of meeting. 

Ringueur, m. (sporting), book¬ 
maker. 


I) T> 
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Riole- 


-Rtve gauche. 


or riolle, /. (popular and 
ives’), river; brook ; (popular) 
jby ; amusement. Eire cn —, to 
be out “on the spree.” 

Ouvriers en riolle, soldats en borctees, 
bourgeois en goguette et joumalistes en 
cours d'observutions. —P. Mahalin. 

Etre un brin en —, to be slightly 
tipsy , “ elevated.” 

Les braves gens seroblaient €tre un brin en 
riole ; 

Mais Touvricrestbon mcme quand il rigolc. 

Gill. 

(Thieves’) Aquiger —, to find 
amusement . 

Ripa, or ripeur, m. (thieves’), 
river-thief. 

Ripaton, or ripatin, m. (popular), 
fool, “crab, dew-beater, or ever¬ 
lasting shoe.” Also shoe. 

La pittoresque dchoppe du savetier . . . 
ou I’on volt, pGle-me!c entassds, le lourd 
ripaton du proletaire, le ri;;adin €cule du 
voyou, la bourne claqut?e de la petite ren- 
ti>>e.—R ichepih, Le Pccci. 

The synonyms are : “croque- 
ncaux, bateaux, peniches, trot- 
tinets, trottins, cocos, pompes, 
bnteaux-mouches, rigadins, esca- 
hgnons, tartines, bichons, paffes, 
passants, paffiers, passes, bobe- 
lins, flacons, sorlots, passifs and 
in the English slang: “ trotter- 
cases, hock-dockies, grabbers, 
daisy-roots, crab-shells, bowles.” 
Jouer des ripatons, to run. See 
Patatrot. 

Ripatonner (popular), to patch up 
old shoes. 

Riper (popular), to have connection. 

Ripeur, m. (popular), libertine , 
“rip.” 

Ripioulemcnt, m. (thieves’), bed* 
room , “ dossing-crib ” 

Ripiouler (thieves’), to sleep, 4( to 
dos:,.” 



Ripop6e, or ripopette,/. ( 
lar), worthless article ; mixture of 
wine left in glasses, or which 
fienus on the counter of a wine- 
retailer. 

Dans la chambrc de nos abbds, 

L’on y boit, Ton y boit, 

Du bon vin bien cachet^. 

Mais nous autres, 

Pauvres apCtres, 

Pauvres moines, trinaillons de moines, 
Ne buvons que dla ripop^c ! 

Song. 

Riquiqui, rn. (populate), brandy of 
inferior quality , see Tord- 

boyaux; thing badly done , or of 
inferior quality. Avoir Pair —, 

is said of a woman attired in 
ridiculous style, who looks like a 
“guy.” 

Rire (popular), comme une baleine, 
to open , when laughing,\ a mouth 
like a whale's ; — comme un oul, 
to laugh with lips closed and 
cheeks puffed out; — comme une 
tourte, to laugh like a fool. En¬ 
tendre — de l’argenterie, to ring 
a bell. Faire — les carafes, to 
say suck absurd things as to make 
the most sedate persons laugh. 
(Theatrical) Rire du ventre, tc 
shake one's sides as if in the act of 
laughing. 

Risquer un verjus (popular), to 
discuss a glass of wine or brandy 
at the bar of a wine-shop. 

Rivancher (thieves’), to make a 
sacrifice to Venus. 

Et mezig parmi le grenu 

Ayruit rivan.hd la (Valine. 

Dit: Volants, vous goualez chenu. 

Rich spin. 

Termed formerly “river.” 

Dans Paris la bonne ville 
1 /empereur < _ t arrive; 

II y a eu mainte fille 
Qni a eu le cul nv 6 . 

Recu: i! lie Fa t . a. Moral lies et 
SertMom joyeux, 1837. 

Rive gauche,/, (students’), apart 
of Paris, or the left b nk of the 



River — Rogiwn. 
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Seine, wherein are situated the 
University higher colleges -and 
schools, such as l’Ecole de Mede- 
cine, l’Kcolc de Droit, la Sor- 
bonne, le College de France, &c. 

J cn viens de ce coin de Paris qu'on a 
appel£ jadis le pays latin puis lc quartier 
aun ct ensuite lc quartier tics tfcolesetqui 
aujourd'hui s’intitule simplcrpcut la nve 
gauche. — D idif**, Echo dc Paris , 1886. 

River. See Pieu, Rivancher. 

Rivette,/. (popular and thieves’), 
prostitute ; or “ punk.” See 
Gadoue. Also name given by 
Sodomite: to wretches whom they 
plunder under threats of disclo¬ 
sures. 

La rivette se rtcrie; lc faux agent per- 
sste, s’eraporte, jure . . . il finit par cbtenir 
uhe somme d’argcnt.--L6o Taxil. 

Riz-pain-sel, m. (military), any¬ 
one connected with the commis¬ 
sariat , a “ mucker.” 

Lcs deux homines tenaient conseil. Tas 
entendu ce qu’a dit le colonel f— Cest pas 
un colonel, t est un riz-pain-sel. Ca y fait 
rien. . . . Faut cn finir avee nos deux 
particuhciL.. Nous allons leur briller la 
gucule d’uii coup de flingot.—B onnhtain, 
E Opium. 

Robaux, or roveaux, m. pi. (old 
can 0 > gendarmes. Attrimer les 
, to not away from gendarmes , 
to show Hum sport. The term 
seems a corruption of royaux. 

Rober (thieves’), to steal; to steal a 
mans clothes . This is the old 
form of dProber, which formerly 
signified to disrobe , and nowadays 
' to purloin . Provencal raubai. 
Compare with the English to rob. 
See Grinchir. 

Robignol, adj. (thieve:’), extremely 
amusing; extremely good. 

Robinson, orp£pin, m. (popular), 
umbrella , “mush.” 

' Rochet, m. (thieves’), bishop-; 
Priest^ or “devil-dodger ” 


Rogne, adj. and f (familiar and 
popular), etne —, to be in a rage , 
“ to be shirty. ” Avoir des rognes 
avec un gas, to have a quarrel. 
Flanquer la —, to get one in a 
rage . Properly rogne signifies 

itch , mange, and it stands to 
reason that anyone suffering from, 
the ailment would naturally be in 
anything but a good hurabur. 

Lcs hfltes de la posada, ibtimid£s et 
mdfnnts, nous prenant pour des band’ts. 
“avaient la frousse” selon l*expre$S»on• 

S 'ttoresque dc L. M. qui, moutant dc 
im, comme dliabitude, ddclara furieux 
que cette reception lui “fianquait la rogne," 
surtout lorsqu’il vit la vicille m^gere, hor- 
rib’lo compagnonnc. faire signe a son mari 
dc charger lctromblon. —Hector France. 
A Travers rEspagtte. 

Avoir la — , to be out of temper, or 
‘.‘riled.” A person is then said 
to have his “monkey up.” - An 
.allusion to the evil spirit which 
was supposed to be always present 
with a man, but more probably 
to the unenviable state of mind of 
a man who should have such a 
malevolent animal firmly esta¬ 
blished on his shoulders, comoa- 
• / ruble only to the maddening sen- 
sation expressed by “ avoir un rat 
dans la trompe,” i.e. y “to be 
riled,” to be badgered. 

Rogner (thieves’), to . guillotine. 
Literally to pare off. (Popular) 
Rogner, to be in a rage. 

L'infinnier se fout \ rogner, naturrllc- 
ment.—Comment, qu’y dit, oscz o:re 

5 o.—G. Courtbeine. 

Rogneilr, m. (military), fourricr, 
or non commissioned ojji..r em¬ 
ployed in the victualling depart¬ 
ment. Literally one who ^ives 
short commons , paring off jat t of 
the provisions. 

Rognon, m. (popular), un sale —, 
a lousy , or “chatty” person. 
Applied especially to a low wo¬ 
man. (Familiar) Rognon, ja e- 
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Rogwires—Rondemen c. 


. term applied to a man with 
a big sword across his loins. 
Literally un rognon brochette, 
broiled kidney. 


Romance. See Camp. 

Rome,_/I (thieves’), aller, or passer 
h — , to be reprimanded . 


La lame, sans fourreau, attache dans le 
dos par une double chaine pouvant se 
croi'-r sur I:- poitrine. ... II cntre ct un 
spectatcur l’r. . n sine de cc mot : “ Tiens, 
un rognon brochette l” — A. Germain, Le 
Voltaire . 

Rognures, f. pi. (theatrical), in¬ 
ferior actors. See Fer-blanc. 

Rogommier, m. (popular), a 

brandy-bibber . 

Rogommiste, m. (popular), re¬ 
tailer of brandy. 

Roi de la mer, in. (popular), pro¬ 
stitutes bully , “ponce.” See 
Poisson. 

Romagnol, or romagnon, m. 
(thieves'), hidden treasure . 

Romain, m. (familiar), “claqueur,” 
or man paid to applaud at a 
theatre. An allusion to the prac¬ 
tice of certain Roman emperors 
who had a kind of choir of official 
applauders. 


Romilly. See InsurgS. 

Romture, or rousture,/. (thieves’), 
man under police supervision. 

Ronchonner (popula**), to grumble; 
to mutter between one's teeth. 

Ronchonneur,w.,ronchonneuse, 

f. (populai), grumbler: 

Ellc rn’en veut done toujours la vieille 
ronchonncusc?—Z ola. 

Rond, m. and adj. (popular), a 
sou. Termed also “ rotin. ” 

Deux ronds d’brich’ton dans l’estomac, 
C'est pas 5a qui m’pes’ sur les g’noux. 

Rich spin. 

Avoir le —, to have money ; to 
be well off, or “well ballasted.” 
Pousser son — , to ease oneself by 
evacuation. Rond, drunk , or 
“ tight — comme balle, comme 
une bourrique, or comme une 
boule, completely tipsy, or “ sewed 
up.” See Pompette. 


Les Roma : ns de Paris n'ont riende com¬ 
ma. lvcc le 3 habitants de la villc aux sept 
collinc-i. . . . Leur champ de bataille, c’est 
le parterre du theatre . . . eu un mot les 
romamssont ccs mcmes hommes aue I’on 
n vulgairement autrefois aes cla* 

queurs.—B alzac. 

Rcmaine, f. (popular), scolding. 
Also a mixture of rum and orgeat. 

Romamitchel, romanitchel, or 
romanichel, m. (thieves’), gipsy. 
Romnichal in England, Spain, 
and Bohemia has the signification 
of gipsy man , and romne-chal, 
romaniclie, is a gipsy women . 
In England Romany is a gipsy, 
or 1)1 e gipsy language—the speech 
of the R'mia or Zincali Spanish 
gipsioK, termed Giianos. ^ Can 
you palter 1 - urmnyi ” i.e., Can 
you talk “ black,” or gipsy 
“lingo.” See Filcnd&cbe. 


Au cidre ! au cidre ! il fait chaud. 

Tant rnieux si j'mc soflle. 

Au cidre 1 au cidre ! il fait chaud. 
J’sons plus rend qu’eun’ boule. 

Du cidre il fruit 
Dans la goule. 

Du cidre il faut 
Dons l’goulot. 

Richkpim. 

(Familiar) Un — de cuir, em¬ 
ploy i; clerk, or “quill-driver.” 

Rondache, f. (thieves’), ring, 
* * fawney. ” 

Rondelets, m. pi. (obsolete), small 
breasts , 

Rondement (obsolete), chier —, 
not to lu sit ate, to act with resoiu ■ 
tion, without dilly-dallying . 

Fardictincj mamaelle, vous l'a?c* drfJK 
fait. A quo) bon tarn tortillcr . . . Il faut 
chier ron-1 ment, ct nc fairc les choice 
eu re*higiuiit.- UaUll* Ooulti, 1756. 
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.ondier, in. (thieves’), watchman , 
or overseer at the hulks. From 
faire une ronde, to go one's rounds . 

Rondin, m. (popular), lump of ex¬ 
crement , or “ quaker ; ” (popular 
and thieves’) five-franc coin. 

— F.t combien qu’^a cofltc, ste bete ? 

— Un rondin, deux balles ct dix Jacques. 
— N . . . de JD . . I Sept livres dix 
sous!— V idocq. 

Rondin jaune, gold cow , “ yellow 
koy — jaune se£vi, gold corn 
stolen and then starved away. 

Ah.! s’il voulait crompcr ma sorbonne 
(sauver ma tote), quelle vioeque (vie) je 
ferais avec mon faue dc carle (ma part de 
fortune), et -mes rondins jauncs servis (et 
Tor quo je vi<ns dc cicbtr).—B aLzac, La 
Dcmiere Incarnation de l/aulrin. 

Rondine, fi (thieves’), ring, or 
“fawney;” walking-stick ; ball. 

Rondin er (thieves’), to cudgel one; 
(popular) to spend money. From 
rond, a sou; — des yeux, to 
stare. 

Rondinet, m. (thieves’), ring , 
“ favvney.” 

Rond-point-des berg&res, rn. 
(roughs’), the Halles , or Paris 
market. 

RondquS, m. (popular), one sou . 

Ronflant, cut]. (thieves’), well- 
dressed. Is also said of one who 
has a well-filled purse. 

- Ronfle, /. (popular), jouer k la —, 
to sleep soundly and to snore. 
(Thieves') Ronfle, prostitute, or 
“ punk ; ” woman, or“blowen 5” 

*— a grippavt, same meaning. 

Ronfler (popular), faire — Thomas, 
co ease oneself. (Thieves') Une 
poche qui ronfle, a well-filled 
pocket , one “ chockful of pieces.” 

A cctte <*poquc, nuruid un velcur avait 
f>»b un < oup, qu.vad la pochc xonfUit. i mo 
•a buude uv rcudail an Lapin Bias.# tkuxe. 


manger, faire la nor? aux fruis du meg.— 
Mimoires de Monsieur Claude. 

Ronfler k cri, to pretend to sleep. 

Ronge-pattes, m. (popular), child , 
or “ squeaker.” 

Rongeur, m. (familiar), or ver 
rongeur, cab taken by the hour. 
Paris cabs generally go at a 
snail’s pace, with consequent in¬ 
crease of fare. 

Roquille, f. (popular), one-fourth 
of a setier, or eighth part of a 
litre. 

Rosbif de rat d’6gout ! m. 

(roughs'), insulting epithet. Might 
be rendered by “you skunk ! ” 

Hd ! dis done, Blanche de boulcdogue, 
rosbif de rat d'egout, lu vas te faire taper 
sur la rejoui: :^ance.— A. Scholl, L'Esprit 
du Boulevard. 

Rose des vents, f. (popular), 
breech , “blind cheek’ in the 
English slang. 

Rosi&re de Saint-Laze,/ (popu¬ 
lar), for Saint-La/arc, an inmate of 
the prison of Saint-Lazarc, which 
serves for prostitutes and unfaith¬ 
ful wives. Properly une “rosi^re, ” 
or rose queen, is a virtuous, well- 
behaved maiden. At Nanterre 
and other country places a maid 
is proclaimed rosi&re at a yearly 
ceremony in which the authorities 
play their part, the fatuous poin¬ 
ters of the not less famous song 
eing one of the most important 
factors in the pageant, 

Rossaille,/ (horse-dealers’), swrfA- 
less horse, “screw.” 

Rossard, m. (familiar and popular), 
man with no heart for work, a 
“ bummer.” 

Trubl' est un rossard, 

Toujours er. retard, 

P’mande? N Massnrd . * < 

Trukd’ -:si un flegmard 
Qui sc fait du Ian! I 

T*U to lot , L* Cri du /’■ • le 
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i fcspd /• (familiar and popular), 
~Tazy felltnu. Etre —, to be can- 
tankcrous, ill-natured. 


termed also “consolation an- 
glaise,” variety of swindling car J 
trick. 


<SL 


V:\rtcr la neiq’, c’te bei’ feroce ! 

Nuus bomm's pas dans l’pays des ours ! 
Lest gentil, j’dis pas ; mais c’cst rosse ; 
Cotum’ la femm\ qa fait patt’ de v’lours. 

Jules Jouy, La Neige. 

Une —, a peevish , stubborn, or 
lazy woman. 


Rotisseuse, f. (popular), roast 
chicken. Exhibe la —, look at the 
chicken. 

Rototo, m. (popular), coller du —, 
to cudgel , “ to larrup.*’ Rototo ! 
expression of contempt or refusal. 


Rossignante,/. (old cant \ flute. 

Rossignol, nt., or carouble, f 
(thieves’), picklock , or“betty;” 
(familiar) my inferior article left 
rr. old. The expression specially 
refers to books. 

Rossignoler (thieves’), to sing, 
“ to lip.” 

Rosnignoliser (familiar), to sell 
articles without any value, or soiled 
articles . 

Rosto, nt. (Ecole Polytechnique), 
gas-lamp. From the name of 

General Rostolan, who introduced 
the gas apparatus into the esta¬ 
blishment. 

Roter (popular), en — , to be as¬ 
tounded. Literally to belch for 
astonishment. 

Ln disant que . . . les soldats n’&aient 

pr*§ dc !a charcutcrie, qu'on traitait les 

chie»; mieux que <ja ; enfin, un boniraent h. 

ne pas s'y rcconnaitre. bas_£ur cn rotait! 

—O. CoURTBLIHE. 

En — le fond de son cale9on, 
superlative of 41 en roter,” to be 
“ flablxigasted.” Je montrais h. 
des touristes Am^ricains toutesles 
mcrveillesde laville, ils enrotaient 
le fond de leur cale^n. I showed 
some American tourists all the 
curiosities of the town; they were 
utterly astounded. 

Roti, m ., formerly brand on conzKcf s 
shoulder. 

Rotin, m. (popular), sou. Termed 
also “fleche, p($lot.” (Card- 
: harpers’) FDmboter aux rotins, 


Roudtre, m. (thieves’), bacon," saxv- 
ney.” Jack speeled to the crib 
(went hoire) when he found 
Johnny Doyle had been pulling 
down sawney (bacon) for grub. 

Roubignole, f. (card-sharpers’), 
small ball made of cork and used at 
a swindling game. 

Roubignoleur, m. (card-sharpers’), 
swindler who plays at “ roubig¬ 
nole ” (which see). 

Roublage, m. (thieves’), deposition 
op a witness. 

Roublard, adj. and m. (thieves’), 
ugly ; inferior , “ rot; ” “ quyer,” 
in old English cant ; police officer , 
or “reeler.” Souffle par les rou- 
blards et ballonn^ a la pointue, 
taken by the police and imprisoned 
in the diptt de la Prefecture. U n 
—, a cunning fellow, “an artful 
dodger.” 

C^tait un vieux roublard, un antique mar- 
lou. 

Jadis on l'avait vu, dent£ blanc comme un 
loup, 

Vivre pendant trente ans de marmite en 
martnite. 

Plus d’un des jeuncs dos, et des plus verts, 
1 ’imite. 

Rich ep in, La Chans en des Gusua. 

(Prostitutes’) Roublard, rich man, 
one who possesses roubles, “ ihino, 
fat.” 

Roublardise,/. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), cunning; trickery. 

T,o=; r mblardises de la politique la Inis* 

taient fridc — Hector France, La Pun 

dique A Hum. 




Roubler — Rouflaquette. 
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Roubler (thieves’), to make a de¬ 
position ; — k la manque, to make 
a deposition against one , or a false 
one. A false witness is called by 
English thieves “a rapper.” 

Roubleur, m. (thieves’), witness. 

Rouchi, m. (familiar and popular), 
man of repugnant manners or 
moralsi low cad , “rankoutsider.” 

Rouchie, f. (familiar and popular), 
how, abandoned girl or woman, 
“draggle-tail;” dirty, disgusting 
woman. 

Roue, f (popular and thieves’), de 
derriere, thune, or palet, silver 
five-franc pie-e. Le messiere a 
degame une roue de derriere, 
the gentleman has given a five- 
franc piece. In the English slang 
a crown is termed a “ hind coach- 
whcel,” and half-a-crown a “ fore 
coach-wheel.” 

Ils ouvraient des quinquetsgrands comme 

dee ro if * dc derriere en nous rcluouanc 

d un air fcpatd.—R ichepin. 

Roue de devant, two-franc piece. 

Rou6, m. (thieves’), juge cTinstruc- 
tion ; (card-sharpers’) swindler 
who handles the cards at the three- - 
card game, his confederate being 
termed * amorceur.” 

Rouen, m. (obsolete), aller 2 t —, to 
, rHlu ' : f “to go a mucker.” A 
Play on the word miner. Envoyer 
^ “> ru:n - Michel records the 
following expressions formed by a 
similar play on words : Aller k 
“ Dourdan,” to be beaten (old word 
dourdcr, to beat) ; aller a “Ver¬ 
sailles, to be upset (Ir^rn verser) ; 
aller en “ Angouleme,” to cat 
(from en and gueule) ; aller A 
“ Niort,” to deny (from nier, to 
deny); aller k “Patras,” to die 
(from ad patres) ; aller k “ Ca- 
chan,” to conceal oneself (from 
cacher). To kill was expressed 



by envoyer & “ Mortaigne.” It 
used to be said of a person conju¬ 
gally deceived, that he travelled 
in “ Cornouaille,” alluding to the 
horns. An ignorant man was said 
to have received his education at 
“Asnieres” (ane). A threat of 
dismissal was made in the words 
“envoyer & Pabbaye dc Vatan.” 
A madman was a native of “ Lu- 
nel,” &c. (Theatrical) Aller a 
Rouen, to be hissed, “ to get the 
big bird.” 

Rouffier, m. (thieves’), soldier. 
The old English cant had the 
word “ ruffler ” to designate beg¬ 
gars pretending to be old or 
maimed soldiers, and who robbed 
or even murdered people. Front 
the Italian ruffare, to seize. 

Rouffion, m. (shopmen’s), shop-boy 
at a haberdasher's. * * Roufiionne, * 
shop-girl. 

Rouffionner (popular), to break 
wind; — sans dire fion, to do so 
without apologizing. 

Rouffle,/. (thieves’), blow, “wipe.* 
Also a kick. 

RoufTtee, f. (military), a terrible 
thrashing, after which one is 
“ knocked into a cocked hat.” 

Rouflaquette, f (familiar and 
popular), lock of hair worn twisted 
from the temple back towards the 
ear. “ aggere waters, or Newgate 
knockers.” 

Sous fbord noir et gras d’nu ca'quetlc, 

Avcc mes doigts aux onRu’ co deoil, 
J'-.ais ricn m'collcr cun’ ioufiaqu<-tie 
Tout l’long d'la temp’, jw>i l ‘* I’omI. 

Kichewn. 

“When men,” says the Slang 
Dictionary , “twist the hair on 
each side of their faces into ropes, 
they are sometimes called ‘ boil- 
ropes, 1 as being wherewith to 
draw the belle*. Whether * bell 




MINlSr^ 



Rouge — Rouler. 


’ or * bow-catchers,’ it is 
'ular they should form part of 
a prisoner’s adornment.” These 
ornaments in France are sported 
only by prostitutes’ bullies, who 
on that account are termed “ rou- 
flaquettes.” 

Rouge, adj. and m. (obsolete), 
cunning , “ downy.” The ex¬ 
pression is used as a cant word 
by Villon, 15th century. 

Je vis la tant de mirlificqucs, 

Tant d’ame^ons et tant d’aflicques, 
Pour attr.tpcr les plus huppez. 

I„cs plus touges y sont happe::. 

Potsms attributes d Villon . 


Sl 


Rougiste, 772. (literary), one fen 
StcnihciPs style of writing . An 
allusion to his famous work, Le 
Rouge et le Noir. 

Rougoule. See Rendez-mci. 

Rouillarde, orrouille,/. (thieves’), 
bottle , “bouncing cheat;” bottle 
of old wine. From rouler. 

Roulance,yi (printers ). great noise 
made by stamping offeet or rattling 
of hammers when a brother compo¬ 
sitor elite; s the workshop. This 
ceremony is complimentary or the 
reverse, as the case may be. 


So the proverb, “ il est mcchant 
comme un &ne rouge,” signifies 
he is as vinous as a cunning don¬ 
key. The expression “les plus 
rouges y sont pris,” the most cun- 
ning are deceived , is to be found 
in Cotgrave. The Latins used 
the word ruber with the figurative 
signification of cunning. Faire 
tomber le —, to have an offensive 
breath. Faire —, to have one's 
menses. (Thieves’), Lampion —, 
police officer , or “ reeler. See 
Pot-i-tabac. C’est — de bou- 
din , the thing goes wrong, 771atiers 
look bad. (Military) Les culs 
rouges, the chasseurs and hussars , 
a corps of light cavalry with red 
pants. Similarly, the English 
hussars are termed “cherry- 
bums.” 

Rougemont, m. (thieves’), pivois 
de —, red r wine i “red fustian.” 

Rouget, m. (popular), man with 
reddish hair. Les rougets (obso¬ 
lete), better explained by the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Pour les ordinaire:* dcs femmes, les mois, 

les mens trues, les d&oulements lunaircs 
femme*.—L k Roux. 


Roulant, m. (popular), pedlar who 
sells articles of clothing ; (popular 
and thieves’) hackney-coach , 

“growler;” —yif, railway train, 
or “ rattler ; ” pedlar. Roulants, 
peas. 

Roulante, /. (popular), prostitute. 
See Gadoue. 

Rouleau, 771. (thieves’), coin. Se6 
Quibus. .<■ 

Roule-en-cul, m. (bullies’), an 
insulting term. Might be ren¬ 
dered by the word “ pensioner ” 
with an obscene prefix. See 
Poisson. 

Roulement, m. (popular), hard 
work. Du — ! mes enfants ! 
with a will , lads l (Military) 
Roulement de gueule, beating to 
ditmer ; (thieves’)1 —- de tambour, 
barking of a dog. 

Rouler (familiar and popular), 
quelqu’un,. to thrash one, “ to 
wallop” him. See Voie. Also 
to swindle , “ to stick, to bilk.” 

Une grande coinpagnie d'assurance stir U 
vie vient d’etre dupec d'unft johe f.e;on. 11 
n*y a pas gr.\ nd tmtl, du rcste, Ps com- 
pagi.irs i". sc iiii' ant giuVe sf.rupule de 
rouler Je client.- A. bikvi:N. 


(Thieves’) Rouget, cop/ r. 


(Popular) Rouler dans la farine, 
to play a tricky to deceive a sim • 



misr/fy 



Rouletier—R oulurc. 



pleton y “to flap a jay.” Rouler 
sa bosse, to go along , to go away . 

C’cst pas tant le gcndarm’ quc je r‘grette ! 
C*cst pas 9a ! Naviguons, ma brunette ! 
Roul’ ta bosse, tout c^t paye. 

RiCHitriN, La Glu. 

Rouler sa viande dans le torchon, 
to go to bed. Comment vont les 
affaires ? £a roule. How is busi¬ 
ness? No* bad . (Roughs’) Se 
rouler, to amuse oneself ; to be 
much amused. (Familiar) Rouler 
quelqu’ur, to worst jne; to beat 
another in argument or repartee . 
Termed “ to snork ” at Shrews¬ 
bury School. 

Rouletier, m. (thieves’), a thief 
who robs caos or carriages by 
climbing up behind and cutting 
the straps that secure the luggage 
on the roof “dragsraan.” 

Des classes entires de voleurs etaient 
aux abois, dc ce nombre dtait celle des 
roulcticrs (qui dirobent les chargemcnts sur 
les voitures).—V idocq. 

Rouleur, m. (popular), swindler; 
rag-picker ■, or “ tot-picker.” The 
Slang Dictionary says, “ tot ” is 
a bone, but chiffonniers and cinder- 
hunters generally are called “ tot- 
pickers ” nowadays. Totting has 
also its votaries on the banks of 
the Thames, where all kinds of 
flotsam and jetsam are known as 
11 tots.” Un —, a man whose 
functions are to act as a medium 
between workmen and masters who 
wish to engage them. 

Rouleuse, f (familiar), debauched 
woman . 

Lc^ rangs de l'&rmle du charlatan apos- 
lolique sc • ont gratis dc tiombre de petites 
roulcuses sans emploi.—H ector Francs. 

Roulier, or rouletier, m. (thieves’), 
thief who steals property off vans t 
“ dragsman.” 

Les roulier* ou rouletiers s’attaquent aux 
caxni ns dus entrepreneurs de roulage.— 
Canl&k. 


Ronlis, m. (sailors’), avoir du — , 
to be drunks “ to have one’s main- 
brace well spliced.” 

Roulon, m. (thieves’), left , attic . 

Roulotage, m. (thieves’), theft of 
property from vehicles , “heaving 
from a drag.” 

Roulotin, m. (thieves’), driver of a 
van f “rattling-cove.” 

Roulotte,/. (thieves’), vehicle. 

Puis dans un’ roulottc, on n’voit ricn ; 
Tout d'vant vous fil* cotnrae un r<fbus. 
Pour louper, faut louper en chien 
L’chicn n’mont’ pas dans les omnibus. 

Richhpin. 

Roulotte h. trepe, omnibus ; — du 
grand trimar, mail coach. Faire 
un coup de —, or grinchir une — 
en salade, to steal property from a 
vehicle. 

Roulottier, m . (general), itinerant 

showman. 

Allez *a la Tlacc du Trfine, quand la foire 
au pain d’dpice est dans la fievre des der- 
niers preparatifs, avant le dirnanche qui e.-t 
la grande premiere des sakimbanques. Tous 
les roulouier i dc France s’y donneut ren¬ 
dezvous. Et parmi eux l'on a chance 
encore de trouver quelques Boh&niens.— 
RlCHEPlN. 

Roulottier, rogue who dez’otes his 
attention to vans, carts , or any 
other kind of conveyance , stealing 
luggage, goods , or provisions, 
“dragsman.” 

Une bande importantc de rouloitiers, vo¬ 
leurs qui out pour sp£cialite de dcrober sur 
les camions qui stationnent dans les rues 
... a arrettfe hier.— Le Radical , Dec., 
1886. 

Roulure, /. (popular), woman of 
the most abandoned description. 

Si bien que, la croyant en bois, il est ali£ 
ailleurs, avec des roulures qui l’ont re'^.il* 
de toutes sortes d'horreurs.— Zola, Sana. 

Also despicable , degraded fellow. 

Si e’est possible, une femme honnOte 
tromoer son mari, et avec cettc roulure dc 
Faucnery !— Zola. 




Ron ward- — Roitssc. 


ard, m. (thieves’), malicious 
ffellozo; (popular) rake, or “ beard- 
splitter.” 

Roupie, f (popular), bug, or 
“ heavy dragoon ; ” — de singe, 
nothing ; weak coffee ; — de san- 
sonnet, bad coffee. 


<§L 


was an epithet applied to the 
police, so that “ rouscailler bi- 
gome ” means literally to mislead 
the police . 

Rouscailleur, m. (popular), liber - 
tine , or “ mutton-monger ; ” 

(thieves’) speaker. 


Le zingneur voulut verser le caf <5 lui- 
meme. 11 scnta.it joltment fort, ce n’^tait 
pas de la roupie de sansonnet. — Zola. 

Roupiller (general), to’sleep, “to 
doss.” Chenue sorgue, roupille 
sans taf, good night , sleep without 
fear. 

Tout cst renver.aS, quoi!—Et du reste, 
v« il.i lc bouquet, deoutez-moi ga, on no dit 
plus : ie t'aime ! on dit : j'te qobe. On nc 
dit plus : l* isic-moi tranquilly !, on dit : va 
t'asseoir ! On no dit plus : t:i m’ennuies ! on 
tlit : til m’la fail. a I’oseille ! On ne boit 
plus on liche. On ne mange plus, on 1 
Qudle. ( >n nc dort plus, on roupille ! On 
nc « pr*-. uciu; plus, on sc ballade! Pour 
dit' : j • sors, on dit : jc m'la casse !—Les 
Lc h tions Vicicuscs. 

Roupiller dans le grand, to be 
dead, 

Roupillon^ m, (thieves’), man 
asleep, Chatouilfer un —, to pick 
the pockets of a. sleepittg man, 

Roupiou, m. (medical stuebents*), 
a student who practises in hos¬ 
pitals without being on the regular 
staff; and who administers pur¬ 
gatives, prepares blisters, &*c. 

Rc u s c aiilan te,f. ( thieves’) , tongue , 
“ glib, or red rag.”^ Stubble your 
red rag, held your tongue. Balancer 
la rouicailiante, to talk, “ to 
patter.”^* • 

Rou«crdlier (popular), to have con¬ 
nection* Probably from rousse- 
caigne (rousse chic.nne, or red 
bitch), ydnch formerly signif*ed 
/•“' f'tutc. (Thieved) Rouscailler, 
to speak, “to patter —bigornc, 
to talk the i ajargon, “to patter 
Hash.” Rouscailler had the signi¬ 
fication of to mislead, and bigornc 


Rouscailleuse, f, (popular), de¬ 
bauched woman. 

Rousp6tance, f. (popular), bad 
humour ; resistantc. 

Voulez-vous me foutre la paix ! voos 
etes uue forte t£te h. ce quejc vois; vous 
voulez faire dc la rousp<Uancc.—G. Couk- 

TEL1NE. 

(Prostitutes’) Rouspetance, a de¬ 
tective whose particular functions 
are to watch prostitutes. 

RouspSter (popular), to be in a lad 
humour ; to resist. 

Rouspcttau, m. (thieves’), noise. 

Rouspetter (popular), used in a 
disparaging manner, to talk ; to 
reply. Qu’est-ce que vqus me 
rouspcttez-Ia ? What the deuce are 
you talking about ? 

Rousse, m. and f (popular and 
thieves’), la —, the police , the 
“ reeIers. ” U n —, police officer, 
or “crusher;” detective , or “nark. ” 
See Pot-£-tabac. 

Va, cest pas moi qui ferais jamais un 
trait a tin ami; si je suis rousse (mouchard), 
il me rc-,te encore des sentiments.—Vi- 
DOCQ. 

La — & l’afnac, the detective force. 
Red-haired people are supposed 
to be treacherous, hence the epi¬ 
thet “rousse”applied to the police. 
According to an old proverb, 

Barbc rousse, ncir de chpvelure, 

Er.t reputd faux dc nature. 

Scarroa expre sed the following 
wish :— 

Que k Seigneur en recompense 
Vcuiile aug.ncntcr votre finance . . . 

QuHl vou* garde do ^ens qui pipent... 
iTuOimncs mux a>ant lc» yeux verd^ 



R ousselettc-—R oveau. 
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Judas was red-haired, as everyone 
knows. Shakespeare makes the 
following allusion : — 

Rosalind*-^ HU hair is of the dissem¬ 
bling colour. 

Cebu. — Something browner than Judas's: 
marry, his kisses are Judas's own children. 

As You Like It. 

k n & I’amache, or harnache, 
a detective, 

Un jour, avec ma largue, je venais d'bal- 
lader, 

J V',iji la rousse k 1’arnach’ qui voulait l'cm- 
t bailer. 

J c ni’dis pas de b£ti>es, cn vrai barbillon. 
Pour yirer ma marquis’ j'ai ddcroch.r I’tam- 
pon. 

Mi moires de Monsieur Claude. 

La — a la fl an , city police. Flasquer 
du poivre a la — , to keep out of 
the ' way of the police , to escape 
their dutches, 

Rousselette, f (popular and 
thieves’), spy , or “nark.” Termed 
also une riflettc, un baladin. 

Roussi, m. (thieves’), prisoner who 
acts as a spy on fellow-prisoners. 

Ton orgue tapissier aura 4td fait marron. 

• • . 11 fnut cere arcasien. Cest un gaiifard. 
11 sc sera lai -£ jouer l’hamache par un 
roussin, p :ut-€tre mcme par un roussi, qui 
J.u aura battu cmrtoir. . . . je n’ai pas tuf, 
J 1 ' nc. suis pas un taffeur, e’e t colomW, 
u.ais it n’y a plus qu’ii fairc les Ic^ards, on 
autreiuent on nous !a fera iambi Her,—V. 
H UGo, Lcs M istral l -s. (J cur friend the 
innkeeper must have been taken in the at- 
iymp: . One ought to be void: awake. He 
ts a flat. He must have been bantlwosled 
ly a defective, perhaps even by a prison 
shy, ~yho played the sanputon. I am 'tot 
afraid, lart notcr , J ifuit's well kt:mm ; 
the only in trig to be dot.e how is to run 
away, else we are dene /or.) 

Roussin, m, (thieves ’), i police officer^ 
“crusher ; ’ detective. 

Entre cux, ils sont un peu firferes, un peu 

cousins; 

Aussi dL-ui* 1 ci.t-ils des jesses, des petites, 
Qu'iis envotent mendier, en guettant lcs 
roussin ; 

Pour se payer deux n nds de frites. 

KiciiKriN, Les dfbmes. 

Roussiner (popular), to call the at- 
tent it n of the police to one. 


Roustamponne, f (thieves’), po¬ 
lice , “ reclers, or frogs.” 

Rousti, adj. (popular and thieves’), 
ruined , “smashed;” apprehended , 
“nailed, or nabbed.” 

Roustir (popular and thieves’), to 
cheat , “to stick;” to rob one of 
all his valuables. 

A l'heure qu’il est l’entonne est roustie. 
—Vi i -ocq. (And new the church is stripped 
of all its valuables.) 

Neuf plombcs. La fete bat sen plein . .. 
eul’ joueur d'bonneteau m*a d< 5 j?i rousti 
vingt ronds. —Tru slot, Le Cri du Peutle, 
Sept., z8S6. 

Roustisseur, m. (thieves’), thief, 
“prig.” 

Roustisseuse,yC (popular), woman 
of lax morals , “ poll.” 

Roustissure, /. (theatrical), in¬ 
significant part; (popular) bad 
joke; swindle; worthless thing. 

Roustons, m, pi, (popular), tes- 
ticulae. 

Rousture,/ (thieves’), man under 
police surveillance. 

Route, m, (popular), mettre n.u —, 
to rout ; to break ; to destroy. 

Vous nvez beau dire. . . faut que tout 
5a soit foutu au route, qu'i n’en re ir pu 
miette .—Le Drapeau liougr de la Mire 
Duchesne, 179a. 

Old word roupte, from the Low 
Latin rupta, signifying rout. The 
word is used by Villon :— 

De mauls briguans puissent trouver tel 
route 

Que tous leurs corps fussent mis par mor- 
ceux. 

£ . Hade Joyous* des Taverr.irrs. 

Routiire, f (popular), pri iitute 
who plies her trade on t{u high 
road. See Gadoue. 

Roveau, or robau, m. (old cant), 
mounted police. 




MINIS?*,, 



Ru—Rup. 


. (thieves’), b?‘ook (old word). 

_ vais dar. > le ru peeher a la ligne. _ 
caux poison* d ardent je vous ferai signe. 
Voyez au soleil brillcr mon couteau, 

Oh ! oh ! 

Avec mon couteau 
Je vous fcrai signe 
Dans 1 'eau. 

Riciiepin, La Chanson des Gueux . 
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Ruin6, adj . (horse-trainers’), 
cheval — sur son devanl, a horse 
with bent knees , inclined 44 to say 
his prayers.” 

Ruisselant d’inouisme, ^‘.(fami¬ 
liar), superlatively fine ; mar - 
vellous , 4 4 crushing. ;9 


Rub de rif, m. (thieves’), railway 
train, 44 rattler.” 

Ruban de queue, m . (popular), 

nraer-ending road. 

Rubis, m. (popular), sur pieu, 
ready money ; — cabochon (obso¬ 
lete), see Flageolet. 

Deux perles orientales 
Et un rubis cabochon. 

Pamasse des Muses. 

Rublin, m. (thieves’), ribbon. 

Rude, m. (popular), brandy . See 
Tord-boyaux. 

Rudement, adv. (familiar and 
popular), awfully. 

Rue,fi (popular), au pain, throat, 
“gutter lane;” — barrde, or oil 
l’on pave, street in which a cre¬ 
ditor lives, and which is to 
be avoided; — du bee d^pavee, 
gap-toothed mouth , one with 
44 snaggle teeth. ” (Rag-pickers’) 
Aller voir Madame la — , to go to 
work puking rags , &c . 9 in the 
street . 

Ruelle,/. (popular), il ne tombera 
pas dans la —. is said of a drunken 
man lying in the gutter , and who 
in Consequence does not risk fall¬ 
ing from the wall side of his bed. 
In English slang he is said, when 
in that, state, to 44 lap die gutter.” 

Ruette, /. (popular), mouth, or 
“kisser.” 

Ruf, m. (thieves’), prison warder. 

Rufan, m . (Breton cant), fire. 
Italian cant ruffo. 

Ruffante. See Abbaye. 


Rumfort (familiar), voyage a la —, 
is said of one who goes on a pre- 
tended journey, so as to escape the 
toll of nezv year's gratuities and 
gifts. 

Rup, or rupin, adj. and m. (popu¬ 
lar), excellent; fine ; handsome. 

Sti’ le moment, 5a vous a bonn’ mine; 
C’est frais, c’est pimpani, c’est rupin; 
Que’qu’ temps aprfcs, ia blanche hermine 
S’transforme en vulgaire peau d’lapin. 

Jules Jouy, La Neige. 

Avoir l’aspect —, to look rich . 

Its s’emparent des portieres et les d6- 
fendent con treks gens qui nont pas l’aspect 
rupin. Ils ne les laisseut libres que pour 
les pens qui leur paraissent avoir de Ja 
douilie. —Mtmoires de Monsieur Claude. 

C’est un —, he is clever, under¬ 
stands thoroughly his business , 
44 he is a regular tradesman.” No 
better compliment, says the Slang 
Dictionary, can be passed on an 
individual, whether his profession 
be house-breaking, prize-fighting, 
or that of a handicraftsman, than 
the significant 4 4 He is a regular 
tradesman.” Le — des rupins, 
the best of the thing. 

Et puis, 1 ’pltis bath ! Le rupin des rupins, 
C’est qu’on n’sait pus ou nous parquer. 
Parole ! 

Ainsi dans rdoute on nous laisse lh. 

Le Cojitetitnnent du Ricidiviste , 

H Pancre . 

(Thieves’) Rupin, rich, 44 well 
ballasted.” 

Les pjus rupins, dep :i., qu’on a imp rink 
des dictionnairc-; d’arrot, emraveutbigorne 
com me nouzaillcs.—ViDOCQ. 

Rupin, gentleman , or 44 nib cove.” 

Ils s’enquiurent oh demeurent qudqucs 
marpoaux pieux, rupins t*t maicandkrs tie- 
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Rupine — Sabre . 
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vots, qti ils bient trouver en leur creux. — 
Le Jargon dc VA rgot. 

The word rupin is derived from 
the Gypsy rup, Hindustani rupa, 
money. In Breton cant rup has 
the meaning of citizen or wealthy 
man. 


bas, or chaussettes —, strips of 
linen wrapped round the feet at 
the time when soldiers were not 
provided with regulation soeks. 

De bas rushes tu gamiras 

Tes bottes oil tu plongcras 

Lcs dix arpions de tes pieds plats. 

Dubois de Gennes. 


rtupine,/. (thieves’), lady. 
Rupinskoff, rJ adj . (popular), ex¬ 
cellent , “out and out; ” rich . 

Rural, m. t name given to the Con¬ 
servative numbers of thg Assemble 
Nationale m 1871. 

Russes, adj. and m . (military), 


(Common) Des —, short whiskers . 
Rustau, m. (thieves’), variety of re¬ 
ceiver of stolen property , “ fence.” 

Le remisage, tenu par le rustau, est le 
four-gat des voleurs ou assassins de grandcs 
routes travaillant en province et operant 
jusqu’ii l'dtranger .—MSmoires de Mon¬ 
sieur Claude. 


S 


Sabache, adj. and m. (popular), 
foolish; dunce , or “dunderhead.” 
A corruption of “ sabot,” a dis- 
paiagii.g slangy epithet. 

Sable, m. (thieves’), sugar; sto¬ 
machy or “middle piece.” Les 
sables, the cells. (Popular) Sable, 
money. An allusion to the colour 
of gold. (Freemasons’) Sable 
blanc, salt; — jaune, pepper. 

Sabler (thieves’), to kill one by 
striking him with an eel-skin 
bag filled ‘with sand. 

Saboche, f (popular), awkward 
person; bad workman. A cor¬ 
ruption of sabot. 

Sabccher, saboter (popular), to 
do bad work. 

Sabord, m. (popular), jeter un 
coup dc —, to examine the accu¬ 
racy of the work ; to control. 

Saborder (sailors’), to thrash. 

Sabot, m. (popular), nose , or 
“boko;” bad workman; car¬ 
riage , or “ nimbler ; ” (popular 


and familiar) had billiard table; 
bad musical instrument; small 
boat; (thieves’) ship . 

Saboteur, m . (popular), slovenly 
workman. 

Sabouler (popular), to work care¬ 
lessly; to clean boots , “to japan 
trotter-cases.” 

Sabouleur, m. (popular), shoe-black. 

Sabouleux, m. (old cant), rogue 
who shams epilepsy. Termed now- 
a-days “batteur de dig-dig.’ 
These impostors chew a piece of 
soap to make it appear that they 
are frothing at the mouth. Now, 
soap is sabo in the old Provencal, 
so ^ that “sabouleux” literally 
means soapy. 

Sabre, m. (old cant), cudgel, or 
* * toko. ” Also wood, from the 
furbesche “sorbe,” which has 
the same signification. (Popular) 
Avoir un —, to be druyik, or 
“screwed.” Probably from the 






Sabrec — Sacqud. 


that a drunkard stumbles 
out as if he were impeded by a 
sword beating about his legs. 
See Pompette. Avoir un coup 
de — sur le ventre is said of a 
woman who has a military man 
for htr lever , who has “ an attack 
of scarlet fever.” Un joli coup 
de — , a largo mouthy like a slit 
made by a cut of a sword, a 
“ sparrow mouth.” 


§L 


En avoir plein son —, to be com 
plctely drunk, or “obfuscated.” 
Le — de pommes de lerre, pro¬ 
tuberance of the muscles . 

Un tout jeune homme . . . frele ct chn-- 
mam dans une ve.ste de chasse, dent lc 
coutil laissait apercevoir aux biceps le 
“sac dc pommes dc terre” du savetier.- • 
E. de Goncourt, La Lille Elisa. 

Sac & diables, knowing, cunning 
person , a “downy, or leary ” 


Sabree, f (old cant), a yard mea¬ 
sure. 

Sabrenas, m. (popular), cobbler, 
“ snob.” An allusion to a maker 
of w woden shoes, as “ sabre ” had 
the meaning of wood. Also clumsy 
workman. 

Sabrenasser, or sabrenauder, 
to work in a slovenly manner . 

Sabreneux, m. (popular), goodfor- 
nothing fellow . Literally sale 

breneux. 

Sabrer (shopmen’s), to measure cloth 
with a yard ; (popular) to do a 
thing hurriedly and badly. 

Sabre-tout, m. (general), fire- 
eater. 

Sabreur, m. (popular), slovenly 
workman. 


one. 

But stick to this wliilc you can crawl, 

To stnnd till you’re obliged to fall. 

And when you’re wide awake to all, 
You’li be a leary man. 

The Leary Man. 

Un — a os, a th ; n , skinny person , 
a “bag o’ bones.” Un — au 
lard, a shirt, or “ flesh-bag.” Un 
— & puces, a dog, or “buffer.” 
En avoir plein son —, or son — , 
to have enough of, to be disgusted 
with. 

’en ai mon sac, moi^ d’men Spouse ; 
lince d’erampou ; j’y trouv’ des ch'veux, 
C’cst rien de 1 Mire. C’que j’me «ais vieux ! 
Par li-d’sus madamc est jalouse ! 

Gill. 

(Military) Le — h malices, a bag 
which contains a solaieds brushes , 
thread , needles, tide* Demon 
insulting expression, signifying 
worthless, good-for-nothing. 


Sabri, m. (thieves’), wood; forest. 
See Sabre. 

Sabrieu, m. (thieves’), rogue who 
steals wood. 

Sac, m. (thieves’), un —, or un mil¬ 
let, one hundred francs. (Familiar) 
N’avoir rien dans son —, to be de¬ 
void of ability. Donnerle —, to dis¬ 
miss from ends employ , “to give 
the sack.” Un — & vin, drunkard, 
or “ Jushington.” (Popular) Avoir 
lc — plein, to be drunk; 
to, be pregnant, or “lumpy.” 
Cracker, or eternuer dans lc —, 
to be guillotined. See Fauci ;6. 


S'pece de cntiaiUe ! sale pAtisder dc mon 
sac ! bougre d’cscroc I—Charles Ltiitov. 

Saccade, f (obsolete), donner la 
—, to sacrifice to Venus. 

Elle aura par Dieu la saccade, pubqu'il 
y a moines autour.—R aiielais. 

Sacdos, m. (popular), thin, skinny 
person, a * * bag o’ bones.” 

Sacdoser (popular), to become 
thin. 

Sachets, tn. pi. (popular), stocking i 
or socks . 

Sacaue, adj. (popular), ‘tie —, to 
be well ojf, to be 4< well ballad ed.” 
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Sacquer (popular), to throw ; to 
dismiss one from one's employ, 1 ‘ to 
give the sack.” 

Sacrd-chien, m. (familiar and 
popular), coarse brandy. 

Vous vous ruperez le gosier avec du 
rhum et du rack, avec le troix-six et le 
; '.cro-chicn dans toute sa puretd, tandis 
qu’ils se 1’humccteront avec les onefueuses 
liqueurs des iles.—Tn. Gautier. 

Sacrer (thieves’), to affirm. 

Sacristain, m. (obsolete), formerly 
husband of an “abbesse,” the 
mistress of a house of ill fame, 
“abbaye des s’offre k tous. 

Sacristie, /. (popular), privy , 

“ chapel ofeasp.” 

Saffre, m. (popular), gormandizer, 

“ grand paunch.” Saffre is an old 
French word to be found in 
Le Roman de la Rose, 13th and 
14th centuries. 

Safran, m. (popular), accommoder 
au —, to be unfaithful to one's 
spouse. Saffron is of the colour 
said to be the favourite one of in¬ 
jured husbands. 

— Parnlt que ce sera trfcs gai chcz Ma¬ 
dame P.rischkolT: rien que des femmes 
maricea ! 

— Un bal jaune, quoi \— Journal Amu- 
rant. 

Saignante, /. (thieves’). See 
Laver. 

Saigneraent de nez, m. (thieves’), 
examination of a prisoner, ** cioss- 
kidment. ” 

Saigner (thieves’), faire — du nez, 
to kill, ‘‘to hush;” to cross-exa¬ 
mine, ox ei to cross-kid.” (Popular) 
Faire — du nez, to borrow money, 
f * to bite the car,” or “ to break 
shins.” 

Saint-ciboire, m. (popular), heart , 
“ panter.” 

Saint-Cr6pin, m . (popular), shot- 
makers' tools. The brothers Cr6- 


pin and Crepinien, after preaching 
the Gospel in Gaul in the third 
century, settled down at Soissons 
as shoemakers, and one of them is 
the patron of shoemakers. Etre 
dans la prison de — , to have tight 
shoes on. Saint-Crepin, or Saint- 
Frusquin, savings ; property . 

Saint de careme, m. (popular), 
hypocrite, ‘ ‘ maw worm. ” 

Saint-Dome, m. (popular), tobacco . 
From Saint-Domingue, where to¬ 
bacco was grown in large quanti¬ 
ties. 

Sainte Chiette, m. (popular), 
good-for-nothingjellow. 

Sainte-Espdrance, /. (popular), 
the eve of the pay-day. 

Sainte-Nitouche, or Sainte-Su- 
cree, /. (popular), prude. Faire 
sa —, to play the prude. 

Sainte-Touche,/. (popular), pay¬ 
day. 

Saint-Frusquin, m. (familiar and 
popular), one's property; effects. 
Manger tout son —, to spend all 
one's means. An imaginary saint, 
from “frusques,” clothes; “rusca,” 
in furbesche. 

Saint-Hubert, m. (popular), m 6 - 
daille de —, five-franc pica. 
Alluding to the medal v»i the 
knightly order of Saint-Hubert, 
founded by a German duke in 
1444 - 

Saint-Jean, m. (printers’), effects. 
Probably from the expression, 
£tre nu comme un petit Saint- 
Jean, the lack of effects being 
taken to mean the effects them¬ 
selves. Also printers ', tools. 
Prendre son —, to leave Me work¬ 
shop for' good. (Popular) Faire son 
petit. —, toput^ n innocent airs ; to 
play the fool. Saint-Jean lc rond. 
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Saint-Jean-parle-lati?ie — Salivcrne. 


^tjj/behind ; — Baptiste, landlord 
of a wine-shop . An allusion to 
the water he adds to his wine. 
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Saint-Jean-porte-latine, m. (prin¬ 
ters’), the fete-day of printers, 

Saint-L&che, m. (popular), patron 
of lazy people . 

Saint-Lambin, m. (popular), slow 
man . 

Saint-Laz, m. (popular), abbre¬ 
viation of Saint-Lazare, a prison 
for unfaithful wives arid prosti¬ 
tutes, La confrerie de — , the 
world of “ unfortunates.” Bijou 
de — , prostitute imprisoned in 
Saint-Lazare . 

Saint-Lichard, m. (popular), gor - 
mundizer , “ grand paunch.” 

Saint Longin, m. (popular). See 
Longin. 

Saint-Lundi, f (popular), feter la 
— , to get drunk. See Sculpter. 

Saint-Pansart, m, (popular), man 
with a large paunch, “forty guts.” 

Saint-Pris. See Entrer. 

Saisissement, m. (thieves’), straps 
which bind the arms and legs of a 
com ict who is being led to the 
guillotine, 

Salade, f. (thieves*), answer . A 
play on the word raiponce (rd- 
ponse), a kind of salad called ram- 
pu n ; (popular) whip, Salade de 
Gascon (obsolete), rope, string, 
Salade de cotret, cudgelling, 

Jc me sou vien qu’i me mcnire chez trois 

cu quatre ca;,Haines qui leur dirent qu’ib 

lam liclurr cut une salade de cotexct.— 

Dialcg-uc sur lei Affai. es du Temps, 

Saladier, m, (popular), bawl of 
sweetened wine , wnich is mixed in 
a salad basin. 

Salaire, m. (thieves’), shoe , “daisy 
i 'l.” Corruption of soulier. 


Salbin, in, (thieves’), oath, 

Salbiner (thieves’), to take the oath, 

Salbrenaud (thieves’), shoemaker , 
or cobbler, * * snob. ’ ’ 

Sale, adj. (popular), coup, or — 
true pour la fanfare, a bad job for 
us, a sad look-out. The expres 
sion is generally expressive of dis¬ 
appointment, or when any dis¬ 
agreeable affair occurs which there 
is no means of averting. “Here’s 
the devil t o pay, and no pitch hot,” 
English sailors will say. Avoir 
une — jactance, “ to be the one 
to jaw, or “to be the one to 
palaver.” (Bullies’) Un — gibier, 
a prostitute who does not bring in 
much money. 

Sale, m, (printers’), wages paid in 
advance, or “dead horse.” Mor- 
ceau de — , part payment of debt. 
Demander du — h. la banque, to, 
ask for an advance on wages. Le 
grand — , the sea , or “ briny.” 

Saler (popular), to scold , “to haul 
over the coals ; ” — quelqu’un,' 
to charge too much , to make one 
“pay through the nose,” or to 
shave” him. C’est un peu said 
is said of an extravagant hill. 

Salidre, f (popular), repandre la 
— dessus, to charge too much y 
“ to shave.” Montrer ses salieres 
is said of a woman with thin 
breasts who wears low dresses. E lie 
a deux salidres et cinq plat-, is 
said of a woman with skinny 
breasts. A play on the words 
“ seins plats, ™ flat bosoms. 

Salin, m. (thieves’), yellow. 

Salir, or solir (thieves’), to sell. A 
corruption of saler, to charge too 
much. (Popular) Sc — le nez, to 
get drunk. See Sculpter. 

SaHveme,orsalivergne(oldcant), 

cup ; plate; platter , or “skew,” 
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in English beggars’ and Scottish 
gipsies’ lingo. Rabelais uses the 
word salverne with the signifi¬ 
cation of cup. When Pantagruel 
p anurge pay a visit to 
l oracle de la Bouteillethey 
found:— 3 




I.c troph^e d’un buveur bien mignonnc- 
ment insculpd : s^avoir est . . . bour- 
nches, bouteilLs, holes, fcrri&res, barils, 
barreaulx, bomtdes, pots . . . cn aultre, cent 
formes de verre a pied . . . hanaps, breusses, 
jaaeaulx, salverncs.— Pantagruel. 


Sal verne, from the Spanish salva. 
Saliverne nowadays signifies salad. 


Salle, f (theatrical), de papier, a 
playhouse full of people with free 
tickets. (Saunfur school of cavalry) 
La — Cambronne, the IV. C. 
Alluding to General Cambronne’s 
more than energetic alleged reply 
at Waterloo when called upon 
to surrender. (Popular) Salle a 
manger, mouth. N’avoir plus de 
chaises dans sa — h manger, to be 
toothless. (Bullies’) Salic de danse, 
the behind. Thus termed because 
they think it is the proper object 
on which to exercise one’s feet. 


Salonnier, m. (familiar), art critic 
who rroienvs the art exhibition. 


Salopette, f. (popular), pair of 
canvas trousers worn aver another 
pair. 


Salopiat, or salopiaud, m. (popu¬ 
lar), dirty or mean fellow , “snot” 
A diminutive of salope, which 
itself conies from the English 
sloppy. 

Salsifis, m. (popular), finders. 
“dooks, or dukes.” 

Saltimbe, m. (popular), abbrevia- 
tion of saltimbanque, mountebank. 

Salucr le public (theatrical), to die. 
Sec Pipe. 
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Salutations A cul ouvert, / pi. 
(popular), much bowing and 
scraping offset. 

Sanctus, m. (obsolete), mark^ seal. 
A play on the words saint and 
seing. 

Us sont sortis ; le gendarme n’a plus dte 
qu’un jean-f . . 1‘oificier l’y a foutu son 
sanctus, que le manche de son epee I’y 
faisoit emplatre.— Journal de la Rapce. 

Sang, m. (popular and thieves’), 
de poisson, oil. See Prince. Se 
manger les sangs, to fret. 

Sang-de-Versaillais, adj. (fa¬ 
miliar), facetious term for deep red. 
An allusion to the epithet of Ver- 
saillais given to the supporters of 
the government during the insur¬ 
rection of 1S71. Journalise —, 
a journalist who is of rabid Re¬ 
publican opinions. 

JLe bel Antony, joumaliste Sang-de-Vcr- 
saillaiset orateur dynamitard.— A. SiRVBN. 

Sangl6, adj. (popular), short of 
cash> with one’s resources at “ low 
tide.” 

Sangler (popular), se —, to stint 
oneself. 

Sanrlier, m. (thieves’), priest. 
Literally wild boar. A11 allusion to 
his black robe, or from the words 
sans, without and glier, infernal 
regions. The priest, or rather 
he who performed the marriage 
ceremony, was termed in old 
English cant, “patrico.” Dekkor 
says of the u patrico ” that he 
performs the marriage ceremony 
under a tree, in a wood, or in the 
open fields. The bridegroom an 1 
bride place themselves on each 
side of a dead horse or, other 
animal 'Hie “ patrico ” then bids 
them live together until death do 
part them. Thereupon they shake 
hands, and all adjourn to a 
neighbouring tavern. 





Sangsuc - 


-Saoul comnie un due. 


e,/. (popular), kept woman 
ruins her lover. (Printers’) 
Poser une —, to correct a piece of 
composition for a?i absentee . 

Sangsurer (popular), to draw 
largely on one's purse. Se —, to 
ruin oneself in favour of another. 


dress of the Republican soldi* 
The word has passed into the 
language. 

Sans-dos, in. (popular), stool. 

Sans-fade, in. (thiev :s’), etre —, 
to be penniless, or “ dead broke.” 
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Sans (thieves’), conde, without per - 
mission or passport. Condo sig¬ 
nified mayor, authorities, and the 
word was imported by Spanish 
quacks. Sans dab, orphan. The 
word “dab” has the signification 
of father, chief king. In the 
sixteenth and se v. nteenth centuries 
“ dabo” meant master of a house, 
and probably was derived from 
dam, damp (dominus), used by 
Rabelais with the signification of 
lord. The English slang has 
“dab,” expert, which the Slang 
Dictionary believes comes from 
the Latin adeptus. It is more 
likely the origin is the French 
dab, dabo. Etre — canne is said 
of a convict under the surveillance 
of the police who has broken bounds. 


Sans-feuille,/. (thieves’), gallows. 
Tins expression cor ssponds to the 
“ leafless tree ” of Faul Clifford’s 
song. Hanging was termed for¬ 
merly, “ £.tre dleve sur une bfiche 
de quinze pieds, epouser cette 
veuve qui est la Gicve, danser 
sous la corde, danser une cabriole 
en l’air sans toucher a terre, avoir 
le collet secoue, etre tu^ de la 
lance d’un puits, regardcr par une 
fenetre de cnanvre, jouer du haut- 
bois.” For other synonyms see 
Monte - k - regret. American 
thieves use the expression “ to 
twist,” i.e. to hang. 

Sans-le-sou, m. (popular), needy 
maity one who is “ hard up.” 

Sans-loches, adj. (thieves’), etre 

—, to be deaf. 


Sans beurre, m. (popular), rag - 
picker, or “ tot-picker.” 

Sans-bout, m. (popular), hoop. 


Sans-mirettes, adj. and m . 
(thieves’), blind ; blind man , 
“groper, or puppy.” 


Sans-camelotte, in. (thieves’). 
Tcnned also solliceur de zif, 
swindler who gets money advanced 
on imaginary goods supposed to be 
in his possession. 


Sansonnet, m. (popular), penis. 
Properly starling. 

Santache,/. (popular),, health. 

Santaille, /. (popular), the prison 
of La SantP. 


Sans-chagrin, in. (thieves’), thirf 
“prig.” See Grinche. 

Sans-ch&sse8, in. (thieves’), blind 
man, “groper, or puppy,” 

Sans-coeur, m. (popular), usurer. 

Sans-culotte, m ., name given L 
the Republicans of 1793, either 
because they discarded the old- 
(.unioned breeches for trousers, 
or as an allusion to the scanty 


Santarelle,/ (card sharpers’), hire 
une —, to give " 'rds to one's partner • 
in such a way as to be able to see 
them. 

Santu,/ (thieves’), health. 

Saoul comme un dne (familiar 
and popular), “drunk as a lord;” 
a common saying, says the Slang 
Dictionary , probably referring to 
the facilities a man of fortune hns 
for such a gratification. The 
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Saoullr. — Saucier. 



phrase had its origin in the old 
hard-drinking days, when it was 
almost compulsory on a man of 
fashion to get drunk regularly 
after dinner. 

Saoulle,/. (thieves’), blackguard , 

Sap, /;/. (popular), coffin, “eternity 
box.” From sapin, fir wood. 
Taper dans le —, to be dead , “ to 
have been put to bed with a 
shovel.” 

Sapajou, m. (popular), vieux —, 
old debauchee , old “ rip.” One as 
lecherous as a monkey. 

Sapement, m. (thieves’), or gerbe- 
ment, sentence 

Saper (thieves’), to sentence; — au 
glaive, to sctitcncc to death. 

Sapeur, in. (thieves’), judge, or 
“beak;” (popular) cigar partly 
smoked. 

Sapin, vi, (familiar and popular), 
hackney coach , or “ shoful. 

Ellc causait dc rint<Jricur de son landau, 
t'gaytfe, 1c ti juvsnt cuca>-e, au milieu des 
embaxras dc voilure, uuand “ il s'engueu- 
lait avec les fnpim.*'—Z ola. 

(Popular) Redingote de — eofiin , 
or “cold meat box.” Sentir, or 
sonner lc —, to look dangerously ill. 

Elle avail un fichu rhume qui sonnait 
joliment lc sapin.—Z ola. 

(Thieves’) Sapin, floor; garret; 
— de muron, garret where salt is 
stored away ; — des corn ants (ob¬ 
solete), the earth ; a field. Com¬ 
pare with the modern expression 
“ plancher des vaches.” 

Sapinifcre, /. (popular), common 
grave for poor p epic. 

Saquet, m. (popular), shaking. 

Sardine, / (popular). Serrer les 
cinq sard in hands * 

Rabelais uses the verb fourchcr 
with a like signification. (Mili¬ 
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tary) Sardines, stripes on the 
sleeves of a tunic. Sardines 
blanches, theseworn by gendarmes. 

Deux gendarmes un beau dimanche, 
Chevauchaient le long d'un sender. 
L’un avait la sardine blanche, 

L’autre le jaune baudrier. 

G. Nadaud, Les Deux Gendarmes. 

Sardine, m. (military), non-com - 

missioned officer. 

Sarrasin, m. (printers’), workman 
who works at reduced wages , or 
refuses to join in strikes , a “ knob¬ 
stick.” 

Sarrasinage, sarrasiner. See 
Sarrasin. 

Satin,/ (popular), a u tribade. )) 
Defined by Littre as “ une femme 
qui abuse de son sexe avec une 
autre femme.” From a character 
in Zola’s Nana. 

Satonnade,/ (convicts’), bastinado. 
La — route a balouf igo, there is 
much giving of bastinado here. 

Satou, or satte, m, (thieves’), 
wood; forest; stick; itinerant 
mountebank's plant. 

Satousier, m. (thieves’), joiner. 

Satte. See Satou. 

Sauce, / (popular), reprimand, 
“ wigging.” Gare & la — ] look 
out for squalls ! Gober la —, to 
be reprimanded or punished for 
others. 11 va tomber de la —, it 
is going to rain. Accommoder & 
la—piquante. Sec Accomtno 
der. (Prostitutes’) Sauce tomato, 
menses. Formerly donna la —, 
had the signification given as 
follows:— 

Manicrc dc ; .irler fibre, qui . . . signifie 

donner du mal v^ndrien.—L e Roux. 

Sauc6, aiij. (familiar), £tre —, to 
be wet to the skin. 

Saucier, in. (restaurants'),*^ who 
has charge of the making oj sautes 
in good restaurants . 
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Saucisse — Savate. 


isse, f (populat), prostitute, 
or “ mot— plate, thin prosti¬ 
tute ; — municipale, poisoned 
meat thrown to straying dogs. 
Moi —, I also. For moi aussi. 


Sl 


Saucisson, m. (popular), h pattes, 
or de Bologne, short and 
fat person , “ humpty dumpty.” 
(Thieves’) Saucisson, lead, or 
“bluey.” Termed also “gras- 
double.” 

Saut, m. (familiar), faire le —, ex- 
plained by quotation :— 

Obliger une femme a se rcndre, la pousser 
ii bout, proliter de sa faiblesse, en jouir.— 
Le Rolx. 

Formerly faire le saut signified to 
steal. 

Saute-dessus, m. (thieves’), se 
prendre au —, to assume a 
threatening tone. 

Apr^ avoir provoqu 6 h. la ddbauche celui 
qui a eu le malheur de les aborder, ils 
chan gent tout & coup de ton, le prennent, 
<*>mme ils disent, au sautc-dcssus ct se 
donnant pour des agents de l'autoritd ks 
menacent dune arrestation.—T ardieu, 
Etude Midicodfgalc. 

Sauter (popular), to stink; — & la 
perche, to be unable to procure 
food; — sur le poil & quelqu’un, to 
attack otic. (Thieves’) Sauter, to 
steal; to conceal from one's accom - 
lices the proceeds of a robbery ; — 
la capahut, to murder an accom¬ 
plice in order to rob him of his share 
of the booty . (Familiar) Sauter le 
pas, to become a bankrupt , “ to go 
to smash. ” Also to die. See Pipe. 
Sauter le pas, to lose one's maiden- 
nead , “ to nave seen the elephant 
— une femme, to have connection 
with a woman . (Card-sharpers’) 
Faire — la coupe, to place the 
+<t card on the top, ly dexterous 
manipulation, ins ter l of at the 
mttlom of the pack , “to slip” a 
card. (Cavalry) Sar.er le bas- 
to jump over the walls of the 


barracksfor the purpose of spending 
the night in town. 

Sauterelle,/ (familiar), prostitute; 
see Oadoue ; (thieves’) flea, 
called sometimes “ F sharp.” 
(Shopmen’s) Sauter-He, woman 
who examines a number of articles 
without purchasing any. 

On appelle ainsi dans ks magasins de 
nouveautes les femmes qei font plicr et d6- 
plier vingt ballots sans acheter.—L. Noik. 

Executer une —, to summarily get 
rid of such a troubles i me person. 

Sauterie, /. (familiar), dance, or 
“hop.” 

Sauteron, or sauterondolles. m. 
(thieves 7 ), banker; changer. Sau¬ 
teron is only another name for 
thief. 

Sauteur, m. (familiar), man not to 
be relied on ; political turn-coat, 
“rat.” In military riding schools, 
horse trained to buck jump , and 
ridden without a saddle or bridle. 

Sauteuse,/ (popular), bailet-girl; 
girl of indifferent character, or 
“shake ;” flea, or “ F sharp.” 

Sauvage. See Habiller. 

Sauver la mise & quelqu’un 
(popular), to kelp one out of a 
difficulty . 

Sauvette, f. (popular), money , or 
“oof.” See Quibus. Sauvette, 
wicker basket used by rag-pickers . 

Savate, f. (popular), bad work¬ 
man. (Familiar and popular) Jouer 
ccmmeune — ,toplaylidly. (Mili¬ 
tary) Savate, corporal punishment 
inflicted by soldiers on a comrade, 
“cobbing;” (sailors’) — pre* 
mier brin, rum of the first 
quality . 

F t 1c tafiu du coup dc la fin, du jus ck 
boitos, ue plus nc moms, dc la lavaie pie- 
micr brin ! Commc c'euut bon, ohc, les 
freres, de sc siuvcr airri l’csioraac.—Ri- 
C HEP IN. 
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Savater — Schtard. 
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Savater (popular), to work care¬ 
lessly, 

Savetier, m. (popular), clumsy 
workman ; (familiar) man who 
does anything' carelessly, without 
taste. • 

Savon, m. (familiar), reprimand. 
Donner un —. synonymous of 
laver la cete, to reprimand, to 
scold, “ to haul over the coals.” 

Savonne, adj. (thieves’), white. 

Je vais alors cherchcr deux doubles cho- 
lettes de picton, du lorton savomfe.— Vi- 
DOCQ. 

Savonner (popular), to reprimand, 
“to haul over the coals;” to 
chastise, “to dust one’s jacket,” 
see Voie ; (thieves’) to steal, “to 
claim ; ” — une cambuse, to strip 
a house, “ to do a crib.” 

Savoyard, m. (familiar), rough, ill- 
mannered man, a “sweep.” 
Sweeps hailed formerly from 
Savoy. 

Savoyarde, /. (thieves’), portman¬ 
teau , “peter, or rodger.” Faire 
la —, to steal a portmanteau, “ to 
heave a peter from a drag.” 

Scarabombe,/. (thieves’), astonish¬ 
ment. 

Scarabomber (thieves’), to asto¬ 
nish. 

Sc&nc, f. (theatrical), etre en —'t 
to give all one's attention to one's 
part during the performance. 
'Familiar and popular) Avant- 
scenes. See Avantages. 

Schabraque, f (military), vieille 
—, old pi ostitute. 

Schaffouse, m. (popular), the be¬ 
hind. A play on the town of 
that name, chute du Rhin, and 
chute du rein, lower part of back. 

Schako, m. (popular), head, “nut.” 


Schelingophone, m. (popular), 
the breech. See Vasistas. Enlever 
le — ^ quelqu’un, to kick one's 
behind, “ to hoof one’s bum.” 

C’est moi, si eune dame ln'parlnif ain*n, 
que j’auraisi site fait d’i enlever lc sche- 
hngophone.—G r£vin. 

Schlague, f (popular), thrashing 
with a stick, “larruping.” From 
the German. 

Schlaguer (popular), to thrash , 

“ to larrup.” See Voie. 

Schloff, in. (popular), sleep, or 
“ balmy.” Faire —, to sleep, “ to 
have a dose of the balmy. ” 

Schloffer (popular), to sleep , “to 
have a dose of the balmy.” From 
the German. 

Schnaps, m. (popular), brandy. 
See Tord-boyaux. 

Et surtout n’oublicx pas le cafe avec le 
schnaps.—M ahalin. 

Schness, in. (thieves’), physiog¬ 
nomy. 

Schnick, m. (popular), brandy, 
-“French cream.’ See Tord- 
boyaux. 

Schniquer (popular), to get drunk 
on brandy. 

Schniqueur (popular), brandy- 
bibber. 

Schpile, adj. (popular), good; ex¬ 
cellent, or “clipping;” Jine. 
Synonymous oi “becnerl.” 11 
n’est pas — & frayer, he is not 
good company- 

Schpiler (popular), to do good work. 

Schproum, m. (thieves’), faire du 
—, to make a noise, * * to kick up 
a row.” 

Schtard, m. (thieves’), prison, 
“ stir.” See Motte: La — aux 
frusques, a pawnbroker s shop. 
La — dcs las cars, the p Ison of 
La Roqueite. 
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Schiarclier — Sicker. 


dier, ir. (thieves’), prisoner, 
unary. ” 

Schtosse. Sec Monter. 

Schtosser (thieves’), se — , to get 
drunk, or “canon.” See Sculpter. 

Sciant, adj . (familiar and popular), 
tiresome , annoying. 

Scie, f (familiar and popular), 
annoyance ; tiresome person ; 
exasperating rigmarole. Monter 
une — & quelqu’un, to annoy 
one by the continual repetition of 
words or joke. (Popular) Scie, 
wife, or “comfortable impu¬ 
dence.” Porter sa —, to walk 
with one's wife. 

Scier (familiar and popular), or — 
le dos, to annoy , “to bore.” 
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“ screwed.” The synonyms_ 

“s’allumer, se flanquer une cu- 
lotte, se poivrottcr, partir pour la 
gloire, se poisser, se schtosser, se 
schniquer, se pocharder, se tuiler, 
prendre une barbe, se piquer le 
nez, se cingler le blaire, s’em- 
poivrer, s’emp after, mettre son 
nez dans le bleu, se piquer le 
tasseau, se coller une bilure, faire 
cracher ses soupapes, se cardina- 
liser, ecraser un grain, se coaguler, 
se farder, se foncer, s’&n&illon- 
ner, s’emocher, s’enluminer,” &c. 
For the English slang terms see 
Pompette. 

Stance, /. (thieves’ and roughs’), 
refiler une —, tr thrash. See 
Voie. 


Jem on fiche pas malde votre Alexandre ! 
Voi!X trop iongtemps que vous ine scicz 
avec votre Alexandre! J'en ai assez de 
votre Alexandre !— P. Mahalin. 

Scier du bois, to play on a stringed 
instrument. 

Scieur de bois, m. (familiar), 

violinist. 

Scion, m. (popular), stick. From 
scier; (thieves’) knife, “chive.” 


S6ant, m. (popular), the breech , 
* * Nancy. ” See Vasistas. 

Seau, m. (military), etre dans le 
—, to be gone to the privy. 

Sec, m. and adj. (players’), joueren 
cinq —, to play one game only in 
five points. (Thieves’) Etre —, 
to be dead. (Military) II fait — , 
we are thirsty. 


Scionncr (popular), to apply the 
stick to one's shoulders , “to lar¬ 
rup,” sec Voie; (thieves’ and 
cads’) to knife. Scionne ! mor- 
gane I stick him ! bite him ! 


Sec-aux-os, m, (popular), bony s 
skinnyfelltnv. 

Ce grand dur-&-cuir. au cuir tnnn£, ce 
long sec-aux-os, tel qu’un pantin en bois 
des ilcs, avec son corps sans fin et noueux 
d’articulations.—R ichepin. 


Scionneur, m. (thieves’), murderer. 
See Sionneur. 

Scribouillage, m. (literary), bad 
style of writing, “penny-a¬ 
lining.” 

Scrutin, m. (familiar), assister au 
— de ballotage, to be present 
while a lady is undressing her¬ 
self. 

Sculpsit, m. (artists’), sculptor. 

Sculpter (popular), se — une 
gueulc de bois, to get drunk , or 


S&che, f (popular), cigarette. 
(Thieves’) La —, death, 

S6ch6, adj. (students’), etre — , to be. 
disqualified at an examination, i ‘ to 
be spun, or ploughed.” (Popu¬ 
lar) Etre — , to become sober age in. 
(Military schools’) Etre— , to be 
punished. 

S6ch6e, f. (military schools’), 
punishment; arrest. 

S6cher (schoolboys’), le lycth?, to 
play truant ; — un devoir, net to 




Sdchoir- 


'x exercise ; — un candidate' 
to disqualify a candidate. (Popu- . 
l:ir) Seclier, to drink , “ to lush.” 

• See Rincer. Secher un litre, une 
absinthe, un bock, to drink a litre 
of wine, a glass of absinthe, of 
beer. ; _ •. • 


C dtait un singulier coco . . . il s«5chait 
'des bocks h fairecroire que son gosier etait 
Capable d’absorber 1c canal Sainf Martin. — 
Mi>-wires de Monsieur Claude. 

Secher la tata, to bore one . 

Seclioir, n\ (popular); cemetery . 

S6cot, m. (popular), thin boy or 
man. 

Secouer (popular), les bretelles X 
quelqu’un, t give one a good 
shaking . Secouer, or — les puces, 
to scold, “ to haul over the coals } ” 
to thrash . See Voie. Secouer 
ses puces, to dance; — la com¬ 
mode, to grind the organ; 
(thieves’) — 1'artiche, to steal a 
Purse ; — la perpendiculaire, to 
steal a watch-chain, “to claim a 
slang ; ” •— un chandelier, to rob 
with violence at night, “ to 
jump,” 


Secousae* f (popular), prendre sa 
—, to die. See Pipe. Un con- 
tre-coup de la —, a foreman. 
Termed thus on account of his 
generally coming in for the greater 
share of a reprimand. (Military) 
N’en pas foutre, or ficlic une 
to do nothing, to be idling , 

. Eh ben, mon colon, f-»ut croire que-e'est 
rmondc erlournd, pisque e’est les b^mmes 
ed’ la clause qui sont command^:, de four- 
rage durant que les bleus n’en fichcnt pan 
une secoai^e.—G. Courteline, 


■Si'tiat. 
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Seize, m. (popular), souliers —, 
tight shoes. A play on the words 
“ treize et trots,” that is, “tres 
tkroits.” 

Seize-mayeux, m. (familiar), name 
given to the conspirators of 16th 
May, 1877, who, being at the head 
of the govertur. ent of the Republic, 
were seeking to upset it. 

Pour les partisans du ministere du x6 
mai, on a trouve le nom de seizc-mayeux. 
—Gazette A need clique. 

Sellette a criminel, /. (obsolete), 

prostitute , an associate of thieves. 

Je veux te procurer un habit de veslale 
Pour une ann£e £u nxoins au Temple de U 
gale. 

Selette 2i criminel, matelas ambulant. 

A tHusewcns & la Grecque, 

Scmaine, /. (familiar), des quatre 
jeudis, neder, “ when the devil is 
blind.” (Military) Notre pas de 
—, to have - nothing to do with 
some business. 

Semelle. See Chevaux, Feuil- 
letee. 

Semer quelqu’un (popular), to get 

rid of one ; • to knock one down. 
Seiner des mioltes, to vomit, “to 
cast up accounts.” 

Seminaire, tn. (old cant), the 

hulks 

Semper, m. (popular), tobacco , 

• “ fogus.”. F r superhn, distorted 

into semperfinas, and finally 
semper. 

Senaqui, m. (thieves’), gold coin, 
“ yellow boy.” 


Secretmuche, m. (popular), secre¬ 
tary. 

Seigneur X musique, m. (thieves’), 
murderer. From saigner, to 
lIced, and alluding to the shrieks 
of the victim. 


S6nat, m. (popular), wine-shop fre¬ 
quented by a certain class of 
workmen, 

DepuU long'temps, les travailleurs appel¬ 
lant l " 1 5 marchAnds de vin oh ils *c rtfunis- 
sont par spociaiitc, des Sub¬ 

lime. 
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, m. (popular), well- 
maiiy “ gorger ;” workman 
who frequents “ senats ” (which 
see) ; (butchers’) bull. 


Shiateur - — 


Sens devant dimanche (popular), 

upside denim. 

Sentinelle, f (popular), lump 
of excrement , or “ quaker ; ” 
(printers’) glass of wine awaiting 
one at the wine-shop. Sentineiles, 
badly adjusted letters . 

Sentir (popular), le bouquin, to 
emit a strong odour of humanity , 
to be a “medlar.” The expres¬ 
sion reminds one of the “olet 
hircum ” of Horace, and of 
Terence’s “ apage te a rr.e, hircum 
oles.” (General ) Sentir le coudea 
gauche, to feel certain of the sup¬ 
port of friends. Cela sent mau- 
vais, / herd s something wrong, “I 
smell a rat” 


Seringue. 


are supposed to keep him warm 
in winter. (Popular) Sergent de 
vieux, nurse in hospitals. 

Sergo, or sergot, m. (popular), police 
officer. From sergent de ville- 
See Pot-d-tabac. Avoir des 
mots avec les sergots, to be appre¬ 
hended. Literally to quarrel with 
the police. 

Et apprit que Josephine, ayant eu des 
mots avec les sergots/’ pour unc vilaine 

affaire, avait 6t6 faire unc saison a. Saint- 

Lazare.—G yp. 

Sergolle,/. (thieves’), belt. 

S6rie, /. (university), the staff of 
examiners for the doctor's degree. 

Serieux, adj. (cot ottes’), homme 
—, one who has means. 

Serin, m. (popular), gendarme of 
the suburbs; (familiar) foolish 
felloiv, greenhorn. 



S’entrainer d la bane (ballet 
dancers’), mode of practising one's 
steps. 

Sept, m. (rag-pickers’), hook used 
for picking up pieces of paper or 
rags. (Sporting) Sept-a-neuf, 
morning riding-suit. 

Quel joli sept-h-neuf cela ferait !-—Lc 
Figaro. 


Seriner (familiar), quelque chose d 
quelqu’un, to keep repealing some¬ 
thing to one , so that he mrv get it 
into his head. (Thieves’) Seriner, 
to divulge , “ to blow the gaff.” 

Serinette,/. (thieves’), man who 
sunn dies one under threat of ex¬ 
posure ; — d caracteres, newspaper. 


Scr, m. (thieves’), signal. Faire le 
—, to be on the watch , on the 
“ nose.” 

Serge, or sergot, m. (popular), 
police officer , or “crusher.” See 

Pot-d-tabac. 

Voyez-vous, frantfins, eh ? sergots, 

Faut et' bon pour I cspice humainc. 
P’v.'int I’pivou les horamVi sont egaux, 
D’aillcurs j'ai massd tout’ la s’maine. 

Richbjin. 

Sergent, m. (military), de crottin, 
non-commissioned officer at the 
Cavalry School of Saumur. The 
alUi.'ion is obvious; — d’hiver, 
soldier of the first class. An allu¬ 
sion to his woollen stripes, which 


Qu’e:t-ce qu’il vient faire Li ce jour- 
nalcux de mulheurf ... Si nous le suri- 
nions I . . . Coir.me cela il ne ja .prera plus 
de 1'orgue dans sa serinette a caracteres.— 
MS moires de Monsieur Claude. 

Serinette, Sodomite. 

La tantc e t tantdt appcl&s tnpette, tantOt 
serinette.—C axler. 

Seringue, f. (popular), cracked 
voice. Chanter comme une —, 
to sing out of tune. Seringue d 
rallonges, telescope. 

C/est Venus quo je veux voir ou je te 
ck-molis, toi et ta seringue in rallongos.— 
Randon. 

(Familiar and popular) Seringue, 
dully tiresome person. 
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Seringuinos, m. (familiar), simple- 
minded fellow, “ flat.” 

Serpent, m. (EcoJePolytechnique), 
one of the fifteen first on the list 
after the entrance examination ; 
(military; leathern belt used as a 
purse ; — des reins, same mean¬ 
ing* 

Que zc veil* dire, mon ancien, que vous 
n'aurcz pas la peine de titter mes cOtes pour 
voir si ma ceinture elle est rondement garnie 
de picaillons. Ze connais le true ! et z’ai 
ddposc nion serpent des reins en lieu sQr 
avant de vemr ici.—D udoiS dk Gbnnes. 

Serpentin, tn, (thieves*), convict's 
mattress . 

Serpettes, f pi. (military), short 
and bandy hgs, 

Ccs pauvres tourlourous ! 9a vous a six 
pouces de serpettes et ie dos tout de suite. 
—Randon. 

Serpilli&re de ratichon, /. 
(thieves’), priest's cassock . Ser- 
pillicre comes, through the old 
French sarpilliere, doth, or robe, 
from the Low Latin serpcillerja, 
woollen stiff. 

Evandre et son cher fils Pallas . . . 

Et son senat en scrpilliere . . . 
Entonnoicnt un beau vaudeville. 

Le VirgiU Trovesti. 

Grocers’ assistants give this name 
to their aprons. 

Serrante,/ (thieves’), lock; (popu¬ 
lar) belt, sash, 

II sc dandine dans son large pantalon de 
velours h c6tcS, h taille .angtec par sa 
senante dear late.—R ichSpin, Le Pavi. 

Serr6, adj. (familiar), needy; close- 
fisted , or “near.” 

II paratt mcine qu’il est tres serr^.— 
HiiNRi Monnikr. 

(Thieves’) Eire —, to be locked up. 


Serrepogne, m. (popular), hand¬ 
cuffs , “darbies, or hand gyves. 

Serrer (popular), to imprison: — 
la vis, to strangle ; — le brancard, 
or la cuiller, to shake hands ; 
les fesses, to be afraid, or 
“funky — le nceud, to marry , 
to get “ switched.” Se —- le 
gaviot, to go • without food. 
(Thieves’) Serrer la gargamelle, 
or le quiqui, to strangle; (fami¬ 
liar) — la pince, to shake hands ; 
(militar} r ) — la crouptere a 
quelqu’un, to watch one nar - 
rawly ; to become strict to one. 

Serrure, f (popular), avoir la 
brouillee, to pave an impediment 
in one's speech. Avoir his?e la 
clef \ la —, to have failed in one's 
resolve of having no more children. 
Avoir mis un cadenas & la , 
refers, to the determination of a 
woman to live tn a state of 
chastity . 

Sert, or ser, m. (thieves’), signal. 
Servante, f. (theatrical), lamp. 

Ce fut Massourier, qui connaissnit Ic3 
detours, qui prit la servante danr. un coin 
detriisre les decors, la vissa i la rampc ct 
l’alluma.—E. MoNtkil. 

Service, m. (theatrical), free season 
ticket. 

Qu’est-ce que cela signifie? VoilX Fail* 
chery, du Bnrtholo, qui me rcnvoic son 
service. II n er.tcnd pas avoir une loge de 
c8t<S, quand lc Druide a une logc de face 
—Mahalin. 

(Roughs* and thieves’) Le — du 
Chateau, prison van, or “Black 
Maria.” 

Serviette, /. (thieves’), stick ,, cud¬ 
gel, “ toko.” 

Servir (thieves’), marron, to arrest 
in the act. Trob^bly from as- 


, La plus cruelle injure qu ync fillc puivv 
J< ter au front dc'shonore d’unc autre fill* 
cc.t de l*Accuser d’inliddlitdl euvers un 
amant serre (mis on prison).- 1 -BalzAC. 

Serrebois,//;. (thieves’), sergeant. 


servir. 

Le fait e:.t, qu’avec son air effrayd et 
emblant, il cdait bicn car- c de tnMaue 
rvir marron (arrfiter cn IiA^rant 
axlul 
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Severe — Siffran. 


, to inform against one , “ to 
the gaff; n to steal , “to 
nim to apprehend , “ to smug.” 
See Piper. Servir le tr&pe, to keep > 
back the crowd ; — de belle, to 
inform falsely against one. 

Maintenant il s’agit de servir dc belle 
une largue (de denoncer h. faux une femme). 
—Balzac. 

S6vere, /. (familiar), en voili une 
— ! is said of incredible news. It 
also means that is really too bad, 
“ coining it too strong.” 
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— Tres bien, dit le coupeur, on me _ 
monsieur des pains h cachctcr cn guise de 
doublure .—Lc Voltaire . 

Sifernet (Breton cant), drunk . 

Siffle,/ (thieves’), throat , or “red 
lane ; ” voice , or 4< whistle.” 

Siffler (popular), to spend money; 
— la Iinotte, to wail in the street . 
(General) Siffler au disque, to 
wait for money; to wait. An 
allusion to a signal of engine- 
drivers. 


S&vres, m. (popular), passer k 
to receive nothing. From sevrer, 
to wean. 

S£zi&re, s6zigue, or sezingard 
(thieves’), he; him; she; her. 
Mdzigo n’enterve pas mieux que 
seziere, I do not understand belter 
than he does. Rouscailleza seziere, 
speak to him . 


_ Rien & faire de cette femme-Pi. . .. J’ai 
siftld au disque assez Iongtemps. . . . Pas 
meche. . . . La voie est borree. . . . Pardieu, 
nous sarons votre fagon de siffler au disque, 
dit Christian, quand il cut compris cette ex¬ 
pression passee de l’argof des m^caniciens 
dans celui de la haute gomme. — A. Dau* 
DET. 

Avoir tout siffte, to be ruined. Tu 
peux —, it is in vain, you'll not 
get it. Siffler, to drink. 


Et les punit en la forme qui suit: pre~ 
mierement on lui ote toutime son frusquin, 
T'-.ii- on urine dans une saliverne de sabri 
avec du pivob aigre, une poign<?e de mar- 
rons et un torchon de frdtille, et on frotte h 
seziere tant s >n preye, qu'il ne d^morfio 
d’un mois apr&s.— Le Jargon de VA rgot 

Sgoff, adj. (popular), first-rate. 
See Rup. 

Siamois, adj. (thieves’), les fibres 
—, the testicles. An allusion to 
the Siamese twins. 

Siantc, /. (thieves’), chair. For 
s^ante. 

Sibcrie, f. (printers’), back part of 
workshop , where apprentices work 
in the cold. 

Sibiche, sibigeoise, or sibijoite, 
/. (popular), cigarette. 

Si£cle, m. (familiar), fin de —, 
dandy , or “masher.” 

Un jeune '‘fin de *i belt" cst en train 
d’c ^ayei un ve?,ton. V- v element est ajusti 
corome un maillot. 

■ • Jc vuudrais, dit lc jeune hommt, que 
colic davantag j. 


Elle-memc quand ello sifflait son verre 
de rogomme sur le comptoir prennit des 
airs dc drame, sc jeta.lt qa dans le piomb 
en souhaitant que £a la fitcrevcr. -Zola, 
L'Assommoir. 

Siffler (popular), to spend money, 
— la Iinotte, to wait in the street. 
(General) Siffler au disque, to wait 
for money; to wait. An allusion 
to a signal of engine-drivers. 

Rien & faire de cette femmc-lk. . . . J’ai 
siffle au disque assez loi.;r temp:.. . . . Pas 
meche. . . . Lavoie est barrio.. . . Pardieu, 
nous savons votre fa$on de siffler au disque, 
dit Christian, quand il eut compri- cette ex¬ 
pression passee dc l'argot des mcranicicns 
dans celui de la liautc gomme.—A. Dau* 
det. 

Avoir tout siffle, to be ruined. Tu 
peux —, it is in vain, you’ll not 
get it; you may whistle for it 
Sifiler, to drink . 

(Military) Sifflet, gun. 

Siffran, or six-francs, in. (tailors’), 
board used by tailors for pressing 
clothes . 





igisbtismc—Sir hies de la gare Saint-La zare. 
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II y avait en outre une planche cn noyer, 
dite sifTran, dent les tailleurs se servent 
pour repav;er les coutures et presser les 
ctoflfes.—M ac£. 

Sigisb6isme, m.. (familiar), danc¬ 
ing attendance upon one. 

Comme la fort fcien dit Henri Murger, 
lorsque cette sorte de sigisb«risine nait de 
ia sympathie que l’on e'prouve pour les 
oiuvres d'un £cnvain et de l’attachement 
que yous inspire sa personne, comme route 
chose sincere, ce sentiment cst tres hono- 
r.iMe merae dans ce que peut avoir d’outre 
1 admiration caniche du “ strapontiniste.” — 
A. DuBRt/jEAt d. Echo de ifnris. 

Sigle, sigue. sigolle, or cig, f 
(thieves’),, twenty-franc coin. 
Double —, forty-franc coin. Ser- 
vir des sigues, to steal gold coin . 
A sovereign is termed in the 
English slang or cant, “canary, 
yellow boy, gingle boy, shiner, 
monarch, couter. 

Signer (popular), se — des orteils, 
to be hanged , “to be scragged.” 
See Monte-^-regret. 

Sigris bouesse, or bouzolle (old 
cant), it freezes ; it is cold. These 
words seem a compound of gris, 
cant term for windy and boue, 
mud. 

Sitne, tn. and r. (thieves’), un —, a 
townsman. La —, townspeople. 

Passe dev*m ct allumc si tu rcmouches 
Ia stme ou la patraque.—'V iuocq. 

Simon, in. (popular), aller chez— , 
to ease oneself. See Mouscailler. 
(Scavengers’) Sim n, a man whose 
cesspool is being emptied. 

Simonncr (thieves’), to swindle 
“to best.” 


every word written as it is pro¬ 
nounced. 

II y a longtcmps que des “ simplistes ” 
ont prdconise l’orthographe phomitique. — 
Le Voltaire, 7 Janvier, 1837. 

Here is a specimen of the mode 
recommended : Notre ortografe 
actuelle est absurde, toii le moude 
e d’accor la-dessu. Elle fe le 
desespoar des £colie, elle absorbe 
le mclieur tan de leuts etudes 
&c. 

Sine qua non, m. (familiar), 
money. See Quibus. 

Singe, m. (popular), foreman; 
mastery or “ boss; ” passenger on 
top of bus ; (printers*) compositor , 
or “donkey.” Also master. Un 
— bott^, a funny , amusing man. 
(Thieves’) Singe a rabat, magis¬ 
trate , or “beak — de la rousse, 

police officer, or “ reeler,” See 
Pot-^-tabac. 

Singeresse, /. (popular and 
thieves’), mistress , or landlady. 

Sinqui (thieves’), that. 

Sinve, m. (thieves’), simple-minded 
many “flat.” Faire le — , or 
sinvre, to flinch. 

L’ami, m’a-t-il dit ; tu n’as pas 1 ’air brave. 
Ne va pas faire le sinvre devant la carline. 
Vcis-tu, il y a un mauvais moment u passer 
sur la placarde.—V. Hugo. 

Sinverie,/. (thieves’), foolery. 

Sionneur, m. (thieves’), murderer. 
See Scionneur. 

Les sionneurs sont ecu* qui, apr fcs minuit, 
vous attendent au coin dune me, v<>us 
abordent le poing sur la gorge en you de¬ 
mandant . . . !a bourse ou la vie,— MS- 
moires de Monsieur Claude. 


Simonneur, vt. (thieves’), swindler, 
or “mobsman.” 

Simpliste (journalists’), one who 
a in favour of a reform in the 
spelling of words , who would have 


Sir&nes de la gare Saint-Lazare, 

f pi. (thieves’), gang of prosti¬ 
tutes who, in 1875, t-.^edto attract 
travellers to a cut-throat place 
where male accomplices st l ipped 
then of their valuables. 
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Sir op — Soijfer. 


m/ m. (popular), de l ? aigui6re, 
kf ' barometre, -or de grenouille, 
•water , ” Adam’s ale.” 

Cet animal de M es-Bottcs tfta.it allumd; 
il avait bien d£jk ses deux litres : histoire 
f.eulemcnt de ne pas se laisser embeter par 
tout ce sirop de grenouille que l’crage 
avait crachcS sur ses abattis.— Zola, V As- 


®L 


Snoboye, adj. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), good, excellent , “ tip-top, 
slap up, first-class.” The syno¬ 
nyms are : “ rup, cliic, chicard, 
chicandard, chouette, bath, super- 
lifico, chocnosof, cnleve, tape, 
aux pommes, bath aux porhmes, 
aux petits oignons, numero un.” 


Siroter (popular), to drink , “ to 
lush.” See Rincer. Siroter le 
bonheur, to be spending one's 
honeymoon. (Hairdressers’) Siro¬ 
ter, to dress one's, hair carefully. 

Siroteur, m. (popular), dmnkard, 
or “ lushington.” 

Sitrin, adj. (thieves’), black. 

Sive, f (thieves’), hen , “ margery 
prater.” According to Michel, 
from the Romany chi, chiveli. 

Six, ///. (popular), un — et trois 
font neuf, a silly and cruel expres¬ 
sion applied by low people to a 
lame man. In the English slants 
“ dot and go one.” 

Six broque ! (thieves’), go away. 

Six-clous, m. (popular), roofer. 

Ska.sa (Breton cant), to steal. 

Skaser (Breton cant), cunning; 
swindler ; thief. 

Skrap (Breton cant), theft. 

Skrapa (Breton cant), to steal. 

Skrapef (Breton cant), thief 

Slasse, or slaze, adj. (roughs’), etre 
—to be drunk , or “screwed.” 
SeePompette. 

Slasser, or slassiquer (popular), 
to get drunk, or “screwed. See 
Pompette. 

3mala, / (familiar), family; hoa>c* 
hold. From the Arab. 


Soc, 7?i. (familiar), for “ d&noc- 
soc,” fiame given to Socialists. 

Society, f. ^popular), la — du doigt 
dans.le cul, the SocictS de Saint- 
Vincent de Paul , a religious asso¬ 
ciation chiefly composed of Jesuits . 
An allusion to their duties as 
assistants at hospitals. See 

* Doigt. (Theatrical) Societe du 
faux-col, agreement between come - 
dians to help one another in order 
to get rid of bores. 

Sceur, /. (thieves’), de charite, a 
variety of female thief. Les 

sceurs blanches, the teeth , or 
“.ivories. ” 

Soie, f (popular), faire l’asticot 
dans la — , is said of a lazy woman 
who likes dress end pleasure . 

Fallait p’te’tc pas l’embocquer h faire 
l'asticot dans la soie sans rieu astiquer. — 
Louise Michel. 

Aller comme des bas de — & 
un cochon is said of apparel or 
anything else not suited to one's 
appearance or station in life. 

I.e siffiet d'£b&ne, rien que 9a d’cbic ! 9a 
te va comme des bas d’soie un cochon.— 
Rigaud. 

Soiffard, m. (familiar and popular), 
one too fond of drink, a “ lushing¬ 
ton.” 

Soiffer (familiar and popular), to 
drink to excess , “ to swig.” 

Moi jc t uve que e'est boil de oifFer! 
Qu est cc uuVllc nous dcvisle de la inelan- 
cohe celle & loyisa^ftiicHKL. 
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Soiffeur — Solitaire. 


isi, 


r » (familiar), bibber, or 
lushington.” 

Quant au copain que voilh, c’est un bon 
jargon; mats soiffeur endiable, par cx- 
einple. II est dtfjh alcoolique.—M ac6. 

Soiffcuse, f. (familiar), woman who 
is fond of drink. 

Une riche idee que j'ai eue d’envoyer la 
petite . . . & Ja place de cette soiffeusc 
d ^phrodite qui est restce huit jours h. dd- 
jeilucr chez Coquet.—P. JMahalin. 

Soign6, m. (familiar), du —, some¬ 
thing of the best quality. 

Soignee,/, (popular), sound thrash- 


Quibus. Probably from the ex¬ 
pression, “money is the sinews of 
war.” 

Money is a good soldier, sir, and will 
on. — Shakespeare, Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Solde, m. (familiar), cigare de —, 
bad cigar. Diner de —, bad 
dinner. 

Soleil, m. (familiar), avoir un coup 
de —, to be the worse for liquor. 
See Pompette. Piquer un coup 
de — , to blush. Recevoir un 
coup de —, to be in love, to be 
“mashed on, or sweet on.” 


Soigner (theo'rical), ses entries, 
t° get onesc'lf applauded by paid 
applauders when making one's ap¬ 
pearance on the stage; (popular) 
— quelqu’un, to thrash soundly, 
“to knock one into a cocked 
hat.” See Voie. 

Soir, m. (familiar), un —, an even - 
ing paper. 

Soireux, m. (journalists^), dramatic 
critic. 

Lt, 1 1'rand jour, avec tout’ la presse 

theStrale, pontifes, d'mi pontiles et soireux, 

M. Rosier, directeur du Theatre-Ddjazct 

s’ra invite, parbleu \—Le Cri du Peuplc. 

Soiriste, ?u. (journalists’), a jour¬ 
nalist whose functions are to report 
on events of the evening. 

Soissonnais, m. (thieves’), beans. 
Termed also “ musiciens. ” 

Soixante-six, vi. (popular), prosti¬ 
tutes bully, OX “pensioner” with 
an obscene prefix. See Poisson. 

Soldat, m. (popular), du pape, bad 
soldier. (Printers’) Les petits sol- 
dats de plomb, type . “ Aligner 
les petits soldats de plomb, to 
compose. (Thieves’) Des sol¬ 
dats, money, or “pieces.” See 


Soilage, m. (thieves’), sale. 

Solicer, or sollicer (thieves’), to 
sell, or “to do;” to steal, or 
“ to claim ; ” — sur le verbe, to 
buy on credit, “ on tick.” 

Soliceur, or sollisseur, m. 
(thieves’), tradesman; — a la 
gourre, a swindler who sells to 
simple-minded persons worthless 
articles; — a la pogne, pedlar; 
— de lacets, gendarme; — de 
zif, rogue who sells imaginary 
goods and exhibits genuine sam¬ 
ples to entice the purchaser. 

Solir, or salir (thieves’), to sell, 
“to do.” Le —, the belly, or 
“tripes.” From a similarity of 
sound between vendre, to sell, and 
ventre, belly. 

Solitaire, m. (thieves’), one who 
operates single-handed. 

Les tircurs se divisent cn deux classes: 
le solitaire < t le compagnon. Lc premier, 
son nom 1’iadique, op&re toujours scul ; il 
constitue l*exeeption dans Hionorablc' cc:i- 
fr<5riedes tircurs.— Pierre I)slcourt. 

(Theatrical) Solitaire, ?nan who 
only pays half-price on condition 
that Le shall applaud. Etre cn 
—, is said of members of the claque 






Soliveau — Sophie . 


'Miff, of paid applauders who 
distributed among the audience . 

Puis cn envoie quelques romains en soli¬ 
taire, e’est-a-dire qu’on permeta ceux-la cle 
se placer seuls au milieu des payants.— 
Balzac. 

Soliveau, in . (popular), head ’ or 
“nut.” 

Sombre,/, (thieves’), the Prefecture 
de.Police. 

Sommier de caserne, m. (popu¬ 
lar), prostitute who prowls about 
barracks \ “ barrack hack. ” 

Som^o, m. (popular), sleepy or 
“balmy.” / 

Son, m. <md adj. (thieves’), gold , or 
“ red ; ” — niere, or,.— gniasse, 
me, him . 


(g j 

L'endroit oir-des^—* 


Route d’Allemagne. 
coquins. . . ont :uic 1’an .lender tin in- 
specteur de police, mort 1c lendemain de 
ses blessures.—-P. Mahalin. 

Se la —, to have a hearty meal . 

Sonnette,/. (popular), silver coin , 
or “gingle boy.” That which 
rings, chinks. 

Sur les bords du canal, il esf dangcreux 
de courir pass£ minuit, c,viand oji a des 
sonnettes en poche.— Paris a Vdl de 
Canard. 

J’accours a l’ 0 p 6 -a et les sonnet's en 
poche. — DliS ALGIERS. 

Des sonnettes, money . Scottish 
gipsies call money “sonnachie.” 
The French slang has “graiVe,” 
fat , which reminds one of the 
proverbial expression, “.graisser le 
marteau. ” 


Sonde, /. (popular and thieves’), 
physician, or “pill-box.” Etre 
a la —, to be cunning , wary , 
“ downy.” 

Sondeur, m. and adj. (popular), 
ojjicial of the octroi, thus termed 
from his long probe. Aller en 
—, to act prudently . Pere —, 
wily man, “ leary bloke,” Aller 
en pere — , to seek adroitly for in¬ 
formation. (Thieves’) Sondeur, 
spy, or “nark;” barrister , or 
“mouthpiece.” Les sondcurs, 
the police , or “ reelers.” (i 
lb 1 ) Un — , an amateur of the 
fair sex who at places of entertain¬ 
ment casts a lecherous glance on 
the charms of ladies with lew 
dresses , and strives to see more 
than that which is exhibited , 
one who would not say like 
Tartufc— 

Cachez, cacfccz cc scin que je ne 6fturail 

voir. 


On avaif beau heurtcr et m’Ctcr son cha¬ 
peau, 

On n'entrait point chez nous sans grais^r 
le marteau 

Point d’argent, point de suisse. 

Racine, Les Plaid curs. 

Sonnette, — Rigaud says: “Petit 
Emigre de Gotnorrhe. Demb- 
nager \ la-“sonnette de bois.” 
See Ddmenager. 

Car il dtait r&iuit h dcm<?nager h. la 
sonnette de bois.—C henu. 

Sonnettes,—the signification may 
be gathered from the following:— 

Je no voudrois pas Sire 
JLa femme d'un ch$tr<*. 

Its ont le irenton tout pel6 
Et n’ont point de sonnettes. 

Parrasse dcs Mutts. 

(Fa miliar) Une — de nuit, silk 
tuft on a lady's Aooil. (Prisoners’) 
Unc —, 'woman employed on the 
staff of assistants at the prison oj 
Saint-Lazarc. (Printers') lies 
sonnettes, badly-adjusted type. 


Sonne, /. (thieves’), the police, 
“reelers.” 

Sonncr (popular and thieves’), to 
strike; to kill a nun by knocking 
his head on the pavement , 


Sophie, f. (popular), dc carton, 
girl of indifferent character. Faire 
sa —, to put on prudish, disdain¬ 
ful, or “ uppish ” airs. 

Sans doute, il irouvait Tender un per. 
fie.ot, I’accusait de iairc sa Sophie devaru 
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Sorbonnc — Sonfflcr . 



le vitriol, le blaguait rarcc qu’il savait lire 
. . . .mak il part 9a, il le ddclarait un bougre 
Si poils.— Zola, L'Asscmmoir. 

Ne fais done pas ta — ! don't put 
on such airs l or, as the Americans 
say, ** come off the tall grass 1” 

Sorbonne,/ (thieves’), head . See 
Tronche. 

Je suis sur d' cromper sa Sorbonne dcs 
griffes de la Cigogne. — B alzac. 

The term must have been first 
used by students of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Sorbonner (thieves’), to think. 

Sorgabon, m. (thieves’), good nighty 
“bene dark mans” in old English 
cant. An inversion of bonne 
sorgue. 

Sorgue, or some, /. (thieves’), 
night . From the Spanish cant 
soma. 

Belle fichue vie que d’avoir continuelle- 
ment le taf des gnviers, des cogues, des 
rousses ct dcs gerbiers, que de n'pas savoir 
le matois si on pioncera la sorgue dans 
son pieu, que de n’pas pouvoir entendre 
aquiger a sa lourde sans que 1’palpitant 
vous fasse tic-tac.— Vldocq. 

Faire d<$valer la — & quelqu’un, 
to make one reveal a secret . 



Sorlot, m. (thieves’), shoe, or 
“daisy root.” See Ripaton. 

Some, adj . (thieves’), black. 

Sort (popular), il me —, an ab¬ 
breviation of a filthy expression, 

I cannot bear the sight of him. 

Sorte, /. (printers’), fib ; nonsense , 
“ gammon ; ” practical joke. 
Conter une —, to tell a fib. Faire 
une —, to play a practical joke. 

Sortie d’hdpital,/ (popular), long 

overcoat. 

Sortir (popular), les pieds devant, 
to be buried. Avoir l’air de — 
d’une boite, to be fieatly dressed , 
to be spruce. 

Sosie-mannequin, m. (military), 
bolster arranged so as to represent 
a man in bed. 

II dtait impossible en cfTct que son sosie- 
mannequin ne flit pas pris pour luL— 
Dubois de Gennes. 

Soubise. See Enfant. 

Soubrette dc Chariot,/, (popular), 

executioner’s assistant. 

Souche, f. (popular), fumer un b 
—, to be burned, “to have been 
put to bed with a shovel.” 


Emmcncr la Maugrabine, la faire ddvaler 
la morgue des autre, t elle nc dit pas une 
parole Uc vraL—L ouise Michel. 

Se refaire de —, to have supper . 

Si au lieu de pitancher de Veau d’aff 
nous allions nous refaire de sorgue chez 
Togresse du Lapin Bianc?— E. Sue. 

Sorguer (thieves’), to sleep , “ to 
doss.” 

Content dc sorguer sur !a dure, 

Va, de la britk jc n’ai pas peur. 

Ta dcstinde cst tr pc u sure, 
Fais-toi gou£pcur. 

VlDOCQ. 

Sorgucur, fft. (thieves’), night 
thief. 

Les sorgucurs vont solliccr des gails h. 
Ia lime.—V. Hugo. 


Soudardant, adj. (old cant), said of 
anything referring to soldiers. 


Soudrillard, m. (thieves’), libertine, 
“rip.” 

Sou Slant, m. (thieves’), pistol % or 
“barking iron ; ” (military) bugler. 
Termed also “trompion.” 

L’appel aux trompettes vient dveillor les 
eclv^s . . . ct un quart d’heure ne s etait 
cc culd. que tons les soutfbnls firent rdsonner 
en chocur la retentissantc fanfare du rdveil. 
—Dubois dk Gennes. 


Souffle, adj. (thieves’), cought; 
apprehended by the police , 
“smugged.” See Piper, 

Soufller (popular), dc3 puis, to 
snore , “to drive one’s pigs to 



Soufflet — Soupeser. 



Ket; ” — sa chandelle, to use 
■gjikf's fingers as a pocket-handker¬ 
chief; — sa veilleuse, to die , " to 
snufT it ; ” — ses clairs, to sleep . 
(Thieves’) Soti filer, to apprehend . 

Si dans rintervalic il dtait souffld jamais 
la bande ne mangeait 1c morceau.—C laude, 


Sou flier la camoufle, to kill , “to 
hush.” 


C’est pour die que son chevalier a souffle 

la camoufle dune vieille renttere.— L ouise 

Michel. 

La donne souffle mal, the police 
are suspicious. 

Soufflet, m. (popular), head , 
breech. Avoir donne un — h. sa 
pelure, to wear a coat that has 
been turned. Vol au — , consists 
in boxing a lady's ears while pre¬ 
tending to be an irate husband , 
and leaving her minus her purse. 

Souifleur, m, (popular), de boudin, 
chubby faced fellow;— de poireau, 
flute player. 

Soufrante, f. (thieves'), lucifer 
matchy " spunk . v 

Souillot, m. (popular), lew de¬ 
bauchee. 


Soulager (familiar), to steal \ “to 
* ease.” 


Soulasse, /. (thieves 1 ), informer , 
or "snitcher.” Faire la grande 
— sur le trimar, to practise high¬ 
way robbery and murder , or 
"high Toby consarn.” Also to 
be "on the snaffle-lay.” 

1 tV. ,ught by your look you had been a 
closer fellow, and upon the snaftling-lay at 
luasr, but I find you are some sneaking 
budge.—F tkldiWG, Amelia. 

Soulever (familiar), to steal. 

Souliers, m. pi. (familiar), a mu- 
sique, creaking shoes; — seize, 
tight sheer. See Seize. Souliers 
se livrant h la boisson, leaky 
shoes. 


(§L 

Soulographe, ?n. (familiar), con¬ 
firmed drunkard. 

Soulographie,/. (familiar), intoxi¬ 
cation. 

Tiens, voilh dix francs. Si jc Ies leur 
donne. Monsieur, ils feroiu de la soulo- 
graphie et adieu votre typographic. — Bal¬ 
zac. 

Souloir, m. (thieves’), drinking 
glass, or “flicker;” — des yati- 
chons, the altar. 

Soupape,/ (popular), ->errer la —, 
to strangle. Faire cracher ses 
soupapes, to get drunk. 

Soupe, f. (familiar and popular), 
marchand de —, schoolmaster , 

" bum brusher.” 

Style de marchand de soupe . . . une 
lettre de directeur d’institution. ... “ Jc 
suis tr&s mdcontent d’Armand qui apres 
avoir perdu sa graminaire, a trouve 1c 
rnoyen d’dgarer son arithmetique.”—Si Ar- 
mand a perdu sa grainmaire, le directeur 
nous semble 1’avoir Idgdrement oubliee.— 
Zadig, Le Voltaire . 

Marchande de —, head of a ladies' 
school. 

Elle me bassine, la marchande dc soupe ! 
Dis-Iui done de me flanquer la paL\, hein,3k 
cette vieille cramponnc t— Albert Cim. 

Une — au lait, a man easily moi’ed 
to anger. Une — de perroquet, 
bread soaked in wine. (Popular) 
Faire manger la — au poireau, to 
make one wait a long time. 

Soupente,/. (popular), the belly or 
stomach , "middle piece.” Je 
t’vas defoncer la — k coups de 
soriots, I'll kick the life cut of 
you. Vieille — ! old slut l 

Souper de la tronche d quel- 
qu’un (popular), to be disgusted 
with one. Sec Fiole. En to 
be sick of it. 

Soupeser (popular), se faire —, to 
be reprimanded y "to get a wig* 
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Soupc-toiit-scul — Stores . 
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Soupe-tout-seul, m . (popular), 

bearish fellow. 


Je les entendois dire entre cllcs, parlant 
de moy : e’est un ry-gris (rit-gris), un loup- 
garou, un soupe-tout-seul.— Les Maistres 
a Hostel aux Halles. 

Soupeuse, f. (familiar), woman 
fond of “cabinets particuliers ” at 
restaurants. 

Souquer (popular), to scold , or to 
thrash . 

Sourde, j. (thieves’), prison , 

“ ehV.” 

Souricifcre,/. (prisoners’), dtpdt at 
the Prefecture de Police . 

La voiture, aprfe- avoir vers<5 X la souri- 
cifcre son cliargement de coquins.—G a- 
BORIAU. 

(Police) Souricifcre, trap laid by 
the police. 

L’on a dtabli une souricifcre au tapis du 
Elen Venu. Aver vous envie d’aller vous 
fourrer dedans ?—Vidocq. 

Souris* f (popular), a kiss on the 
eye. Faire une — , to give a kiss 
on the eye. 

Ah! mon minet . .. jc te ferais plutflt 
une souris.—VmoCQ. 

Faire la — , to tickle with the 
finger tips. 

Sous (military), £tre en — verge, to 
be second in command. 

Sous-inaitresse, f. (brothels’), 
kind of female overseer employed 
at such establishments. 

Sous-merde, f (popular), man of 
utter insignificance; utterly con¬ 
temptible man , “ snot’ 

Sous-off, m. (military), non com* 
missioned officer. 

— Totals simple sous-off. 

— Sous-lieutenant? 

— Eh ! non, sous-off. Nousdisorr. sou§- 
off, nous autre-., abrdviatiorulcsous-offider. 

— pErrou I-RANCE. 


Sous-ouille, vi. (popular), shoe, or 
“ trotter-case.” 

Sous-pied, m. (military), tough 
piece of meat. Properly foot-strap. 
Sous-pied de dragon, infantry 
soldier , “ mud-crusher.” 

Soussouille,/. (popular), slatternly 
girl. From souillon. 

Sous-ventri&re, f. (popular), sash 
of a mayor , his insignia of office. 
See Faire. 

Soutados, m. (familiar), one-sou 

cigar. 

Soute au pain, f. (popular), 
stomach , or “ bread-basket.” 

Soutellas, m. (popular), one-sou 
cigar. 

Soutenante, f. (thieves’), stick, or 
“toko.” 

Soutirer au caramel (popular), 
to wheedle one out of his money. 

Soyeux, m. (shopmen’s), an assis¬ 
tant in the silk department , the 
lady assistant being termed “ so- 
yeuse.” 

Spade, f (old cant), sword, or 
“ poker.” From spada. 

Spec, m. (thieves’), bacon , or 
** sawney.” From the German. 

Spectre, m. (familiar), old debt; 
(gamesters’) — de banco, ruined 
gamester who moves round the 
tables w ithout playing. 

Stafer (thieves’), to say , “ to rap.” 

Stick, rn. (familiar), small cane 
sported by dandies , “swagger.” 

11s brandissent d un air vainqueuV une 

cravachc ou un stick minuscule suivant 

qu’ils sont dans la garde h cheval ou u 

pied.--H ector Franck. 

Stores, m. pi. (popular), eyts, or 
“ peepers,” Balsser les —, to 
close one's eyes. 




misr#y. 



S toubinen — Sugon . 


hen (Breton cant), woman Sublime, in. (popular), lazy, 
indifferent character . for-nothing workman . 



Strapontin, m. (journalists’), pad 
worn tinder the dress , bustle, or 
“bird-cage.” 

Une vitrioleuse lachtfe par son amant, 
alia tout tranquillement trouver son voisin 
l’cpicier, lui demanda une petite fiolc de la 
liqueur en question, la each a avec soin, 
puit-etresous son “strapontin .” — Un Fla¬ 
neur. 

(Journalists’) En —, explained by 
quotation : — 

Lid b un grand nom, leur petit nom 
vivra ; e'est ce que j’appell-j aller b la pos- 
u':it£ cn strapontin, e'est-k-dire en lapin, 
par dessus le m:\rchd, en compagnic d'un 
important qui sc carrc la bonne place et 
paie la course: Corbinclli en strapontin 
av:.r la marquise de Sdvigud ; Brouctte en 
strapontin avec Boileau; d'Argcntal et 
cn : tr^pontin avec Voltaire. Si la 
udritd, lais .ant passer Voltaire, prdend 

!• tourniquet h d'Argental et de- 
mande: “ Quelest ce gentilhomme?” Vol¬ 
taire se resume pour dire: “Cest quel- 
qu'un dc ma suite."— A. Duurujbaud. 

Stroc, m. (thieves’), a “setter,” 
small measure of wine . 

Stropiat, tn. (thieves’), lame beggar . 

Mcs braves bons messieurs et dames, 
Par Sainte-Marie-Notre-Darne, 

Voyez le pauvre vieux stropiat. 

Pater noster 1 Ave Maria 1 
Ayez pitid. 

Richbpin. 

Stuc, m. (thieves’), share of booty, 
4 ‘ regulars.” 

Style, vi. (popular), money . See 

Quibus. 

Styl6, adj. (popular), well-dressed; 
rich . 


Fils dune poitrinairc ct d’un sublime, il 
dtait b la fots phtisique et rachitique.— 
Richepin. 

Sublimer (students’), to work hard , 
especially at night . (Popular) Se 
—, to become debased . 

Sublimeur, m. (students’), hard¬ 
working student, a “swot.” 

Sublimisme, m. (popular), idle¬ 
ness; degradation. 

Subtiliser (popular), to steal, “ to 
ease.” See Grinchir. 

Su^age de pomme, m. (popular), 
kissing. 

Succ&s, See Estime. 

Succession, f (familiar), cdtelette 
k —, a very inferior chop , one 
which is indigestible enough to 
give one’s heirs a chance. 

Quand sons l’&nail dc leurs dents de 
crocodile, dies ont dlvor£ . . . le beeftcack 
b la Borgia et la “cOtelcttc de succession ” 
des alchimistcs b prix lixe du Palais^ Roy .il. 
—P. Maiialiw. 

Suce-larbin, m. (thieves’), office for 
servants out of place . Larbiu is a 
** flunkey.” 

Sucer (popular), to drink , “to 
liquor up; ” — la fine cOlelette, to 
have a ‘ ‘ dljeuner hi a fourchette ;” 
— le caiflou, la pomme, or le 
trognon, to kiss. Se — les pouce.>, 
to have nothing to eat . 


Suage, m. (thieves’), killing; 
murder. From suer, to sweat. 
Faire suer has the signification of 
to kill. 


Elle mettrait la \ vain surh monnnic, die 
achcterait It s provision s. Une petite heurc 
d’attente au plus elle avalerait bicn ciicor-. 
9a, die nui se su9ait lea pouccs depute la 
vcillc.—Z ola. 


Suageur. m. (thieves’), murderer. 
Subir l’^cart (gamesters’), to lose. 

Un j .ncur n’avouc uoiais o• ■ ’il perJ. il 
a borreur du rant perdre, il mbit aeultment 
u.i <cart .—Mimoirts de Monsieur Claude. 


Suceur, m. (theatrical), parasite, 
or “quiiler;” (popular) — de 
pomme, one fond of kissing girls. 

Su^on, m. (familiar and popular), 
stick of barley sugar; small l eu: * 



MINlSr^ 


Sucre—Su issesie. 



produced by a k:*$ given in a 
peculiar way, by sucking the spot . 

Un soir ellc rc£ut encore une danse 
parcequ'ellc lui avait treuvi une tachc 
noire au cou. La rndtine o^ait dire que ce 
V^tait pas un su^on ! —Zola. 

• 

Sucre, m, (popular), h cochon, salt. 
C’est un — ! that's excellent, “real 
jam. ” Sucre ! euphemism for a 
coarse word, may be rendered by 
“ go to pot ; ” — de giroflt'es, 
ertffs. 

Et cependar i, bicn sflr ui.e bonne roul<£e 
le reraettrait au Nord. Ah ! c’est la vieille 
rjui devrair se charger de 5a, lui iricoter les 
joues, lui fianquer unc double ration de 
sucre de giroflees.— Richepin. 

Allez vous faire sucre 1 go to the 
deuce! (Military) Casser du — & 
deux sous le mitre cube, to be in the 
punishment companies , breaking 
stones . (Thieves’) Sucre de 

pommes, short crowbar , 44 jemmy. ” 

Sucrer (familiar), to fondle, to spoil 
one . 

Sucriei, m. (familiar), man suffer¬ 
ing from diabetes . Alluding to 
the quantity of sugar generated by 
the ludneys. 

Malheureuscment pour lui, il est dia 
b£tique au supreme degr£. Ce n’est pas 
un homme, e'est un sucricr.—A. Sirvbn. 

Suee, f (popular), reprimand , or 
“ wigging y 1 fear, “funk;” — 
de monde, large crowd. 

Suer (general), 9a rn'fait —, that 
4 4 riles ” me, disgusts me . 

Ca m'fhit suer, quand j’ai l‘ongl6e, 
D’voir dc chicns quont un habit 1 
Quand, par ies temps de gelec, 

Mc i j’n’ai ricn, pas raeim: un lit. 

Du Chatillow. 

Faire — des lames dc rasoir, to 
here. 

Oh ! asscz, liein? 7'u rou* fais suer dc* 
lames de rasoir cn iruvcrs.—JE. Monteil. 

Faire — son argent, to be a usurer, 
or to invest one s mousy at a high 



percentage. Faire — les cordes, to 
play on a stringed instrument. 
Faire — le cuivre, to play on a 
brass instrument . (Theatrical) 
Faire — le lustre, to play in such 
a wretched manner that even the 
claqueurs are disgusted. (Thieves’) 
Faire suer, to kill . See Chenc. 

Sueur de cantonnier,/ (popular), 
a thing of rare occurrence. A 
cantonnier is a labourer employed 
in the repairing of roads, and is 
supposed to be extremely lazy. 

Sufficit ! (popular), enough! I 
understand, “ I twig.” 

Suffisance, f (popular), avoir sa 
—, to have drunk as much liquor 
as one can imbibe. 

Suif, m. (popular), money; repri¬ 
mand, “wigging.” Fianquer un 
—, to give a “ wigging.” Gobcr 
son —, to be reprimand. 
(Sharpers’) Suif, concourse of card- 
shcup olevards) Un —, a 

dinnerfor which one has not to pay. 

II. .. t : tait heureux de trouver au cercle 
un bon diner qui ne lui couidt ricn,— lo 
“ suif.”—-H ector Malot. 

Suiffard, m. and adf. (popular), 
stylish man ; rich ; stylish. 

Etait-il assci suiffard, 1 ‘animal ! Un 
vrai propriiitaire ; du lingc blanc el dc 
escarp ins un peu choueUes I—Zola. 

Suiff6, adj. and f. (popular), pin* ; 
well-dressed ; stylish. Une femme 
suiffec, a iylish ivoman. Une 
—, a thrashing. 

Suifferie, /. (popular), gaming - 
house , or “ pun ting-shop.” A 

play on the word grece. 

Suisse, m. (military), guest. See 
Faire. 

Suissesse, f (popular), glass of 
absinthe and orgeat. From ab¬ 
sinthe suis_,e. 






Suiver — Synagogue. 


(sailors’), se — l’estomac, 
*<fvidke a hearty meal'. 


§L 


Surgerber (thieves’), to convict on 
appeal . 


Suiveur, m. (familiar), man who 
makes a practice of followmg 
women; (prostitutes’) man who 
follows a prostitute . 

La grisette ddvoyde qui se fait suivre et 
conduit lc suiveur dans un hdtel borgne. — 
hto Taxii, 

Suivez-moi jeune homme, m. 
(familiar), ribbons hanging from 
a lady's cloak . 

Nous avons gardd nos suivez-ruoi jeune 
homme.—G r&vin. ^ 

The English have a similar ex¬ 
pression to designate curls hang¬ 
ing over a lady’s shoulder, “ fol¬ 
low-me-lads.” 

Sultan, m. (theatrical), the public. 

Suna (Breton cant), to be a para¬ 
site. 

Suner (Breton cant), parasite. 

Superlificoquentieux, adj. (fami¬ 
liar), marvellotiSy “crushing.” 

Supin, m. (thieves’), soldier. Pro¬ 
bably from soupe, the staple fare 
of the soldier. 

Sur le gril (thieves’), etre —, to be 
awaitingjudgment. 

Surbin, m. (thieves’), overseer; 

spy . 

Surbine,/. (thieves’), watching , or 
“roasting;” surveillance by the 
police of a ticket-of-leave man. 


Surie,/. (old cant), killing. Lite¬ 
rally sweating. 

Surin, or chourin, t; . (thieves’), 
knife, or “chive ; ” — muet, life- 
preserver , “ neddy.” Scottish 

gipsies call a knife or bayonet a 
a chourie.” 

Suriner, or chouriner (thieves’), 
to stab , “ to stick.” 

Les malfaiteurs lui prirent sa montre . . . 

si tu cries, nous te surinons.— Le Radical, 

1887- 

Surineur, or chourineur, m. 
(thieves’), murderer . 

Surmouleur, m . (literary), writer 
who imitates the defective features 
of another*s style of writing. 

Surprenante, f (gamesters’), cm 
of the modes employ' d in arranging 
cards for cheating purposes. 

Surrincette,/. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), second kelp of brandy after 
coffee. 

Surse, m. (shopmen’s), faire le —, 
to be on the look-out for the tnaster. 
From Sur-seize (which see). 

Sur-seize! (shopmen’s!, wanting 
call when the master is approach¬ 
ing. 

Surtaille, /. (thieves’), detective 
force , From sGretd 

Sydonie (hairdressers’), dummy. 


Surbiner (thieves’), to watch one , 
* * to give one a roasting, ” 


Sylphider (popular), se —, to dis¬ 
appear , “ to mizzle.” 


Surclouer (popular), to renew a 
loan at a pawnshop . 


Symbolc, m. (popular), head , of 
“nut credit , or “jawbone.” 


Surfine, f. (thieves’), a variety of 
female thief. 

Surgerbement, m. (thieves ), fresh 
conviction in the Cour de Cassa¬ 
tion. 


Symphoneries, f til. (popular), 
nonsense, or “rot.’* Lacher des 
—, to talk nonsense. 

Synagogue (popular), e’est —, it 
comes to the same thing. 





Systbne—Taf 
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Systeme, m. (popular), the body . 
Taper sur le —, to annoy ; to 
exasperate, “to rile.” Se faire 
sau ter le —, to blow one's brains 
out . Syst&me ballon, pregnancy ; 
— Jardiniere, complete suit of 
clothes. An allusion to La Belle 
Jardiniure, a large outfitting drm; 


— Pinaud, silk hat . From the 
name of a celebrated bat-maker. 
Rompre le —, to irritate “ to 
rile.” S’en faire peter lc —, 
to undertake a task to which one is 
not equal. Tu t’en ferais peter lc 
—is expressive of ironical refusal . 
See Neiles, 


T 


Tabac, m. (students’), old student ; 
(military) -ideux sous la brouette, 
canteen tobacco ; (popular) de 
democ, cigar ends chopped up. 
Etre dans le —, to be in trouble , 
in difficulties, .Foutre, or coller du 
—, to thrash. This was termed 
formerly, “ collcr une prune, une 
chas .eloigne, une aum6ne de Bour¬ 
gogne, un oignement de Bretagne, 
de la monnaie de 1’empire.” 


Tabatibre,/ (popular), the behind. 

Tabernacle, m. (popular), the be¬ 
hind, D^foncer le —, to kick 
one's behind . 

Table,/, (familiar), mettre les pieds 
sous la —, to eat . Faire le tour 
de la —to eat of every dish. 

Table d'hote. See Avoir. 


Tableau, m, (popular), je com- 
prends le —, / see wk :t it 2s f I 
‘‘catch bn,” as the Americans 
say. Tableau ! exclamation ex- 
pr S’jive of comical surprise or 
malicious joy at the sight of some 
laughable accident . 

Ticns pig's tu la lun' qui sT>alhde? 
Ouc’qu’a buit.donc, c'to hotunqu -la 
i 1 v;/ avoir L guctri’ blanch’ conime 
Y a pas d'bon sens. Vrai, que panaae J 
Si j y payais un lit 1 ^--Tableau 1 

Bill, La Muse a Birt. 


(Sportsmen's) Tableau, the “bag.’ 

Madame d’~ qui est une sportswoman 
Jcs plus intrudes portait un superbews- 
tume dc chasse, e’est elle qui a eu les uon- 
neurs dela iournce en tur.nt 44 pieces. Le 
tableau ctait superbe, il portait 304 pieces. 
—Le Figaro, Oct., 1886. 

Tableau-radis, m. (artists’), picture 
returned unsold from the Arts 
Exhibition or from a picture- 
dealer's, 

Tableautin, m, (artists’), worthless 
picture , or “ daub.” 

Tablier, m. (popular), Wane, 
nurserymaid, Le \bweis said 
‘ of a woman in a state of advanced 
pregnancy, Faire lever le a 
une femme, to get a woman with 
child, to give her a 'white 
swelling.” 

Tabouret,?/. ,figured — (obsolete), 
one who was put in the pillory 
with an iron collar round ms neck , 
//1 hs but there. 




Va done, figure k tabouret, 

T’t’irons votr en face Je Palai4 J 
C'cst 11 qu't'auras 1‘oir d un butor, 
Monsieur l’oe^cciant x’ .a chiens morts. 

Riche*-: rt-gueuU. 

Taf, or taffe, m. (popular and 
thieves’), feat y “funk. 5 
le n'ai pas cnqu6 mon centre, de tafle 
du ravignold,. uipsi S’, vuuiaillcs biodcc a 




Taffer — Talon. 


_ faut balancer In lazagne au cen- 

castu dc Candle.—V idocq. 

Cvoir le —, to be afraid , “ to 
come it.” 

— Que veux-tu, ZEnobie? chacun a sa 
mi. ere. Le lievre a Ic taf, le chien les 
puces, le loup la fatm . . . l’homrne a la 
S'rif— Et la femme a l’ivrogne !—Gavaeni. 

Coquer le —, to frighten . Etre 
pris de —, to be seized by fear. 


§L 


Et tandis que du revers de sa main 
caressait le menton, dc l'autre il se gif2a la 
cuisse, taillant une bazanc giganteLquc au 
nez du colonel absent—G. Courteline. 

(Cavalry) Tailler une croupicre, 
to surpass; (schoolboys’) —l’ecole,. 
to play truant. 

Tais-toi mon cceur! (popular), 
an ejaculation expressive of mock 
emotion. 


Seigneur ! qu*est-ce qu’il a done, rEpe- 
tait Gcrvaise prise de taf.—Z ola. 

Michel is inclined to believe that 
taf comes from a proverbial locu¬ 
tion, “ les fesses lui font taf taf,” 
he is quaking with terror , or “ le 
cul lui fait til taf.” According to 
E. Earchey the corresponding 
verb “ taffer” is derived from the 
German taffein. 

Taffer, m. (popular and thieves’), 
to be afraid. See Taf. 

T .ffetas, m. (thieves’), fear. From 
Taf (which see). 

Le taffetas les fera divider et tortiller la 
planque ou est le carle.—V idocq. 

Taffeur, m. (popular and thieves’), 
poltroon . 

TafTouilleux, in. (popular), ex¬ 
plained by quotation :— 

Cliiffonnier de la Seine, Ecumant ces 
bords, r.una ^ant les Epaves et volant au 
fcesoin.—F. du Boisgobby. 

literally un qui fouilledans le tas. 

Tafia, m. (popular), coffee. Pro¬ 
perly snvett rum. 

Tailbin d’all&que, m . (thieves’), 
bank rote, or “ long-tailed one.” 

S its ne -votis coquaient pas dix tailbins 
d'aiiiquc dc x.,:l!e halles, vou» mangeriez 
Bur lour (vgue.— Vidocq. 

Tailbin is derived from the old 
cant word talle, fail. 

Tailler u^e bazane (popular), to 
make a ce: tain contemptuous ges¬ 
ture. Sec Bazanc. 


Tal, m . (popular), the behind , or 
“tochas. : * Taper dans le —, to 
be a Sodomist. 

Talar (Breton cant), meal. 

Talbin, m. (thieves’), attorney; 
note of hand; — de la carre, 
bank note , or “ sof:; ” — d’encar- 
rade, theatre ticket. Literally 
entrance ticket. See Tailbin. 

Talbine,/. (thieves’), market . 
Talbiner (thieves’), to summons. 

Talbinier, m. (thieves’), dealer at 
a market. 

Talentueux, adj. (familiar), 
talented. 

Taleri (Breton cant), to eat. 

Talochon, m. (popular), slight box 
on the ear. 

Talon, vi. (familiar), rouge, aristo¬ 
crat. In the seventeenth century 
courtiers wore red-heeled shoe-:. 
Etre — rouge jocularly means to 
have aristocratic manners. Avoir 
les talons courts. Rigaud says :— 

Se dit d'unc femme que le moinrfre 
soulfle de I’amour renverse dans ia position 
hcrizontale.— Diet, tf Argct. 

(Popular) Talon, postscript . Se 
donnerdu — dan? lecul (obsolete), 
to strut. 

Tout $a e’est V on pour Waller dormer du 
talon dans le c . . unc parade, pour 
s'quarrer aven d’bcl»_' Epaulettes. — \e 
Dni;: tu Rouj-e tie la M'.rt Due Jit >>c. 

Faiie iitt du — (o 1 >olete), to jice . 





Tambouilh — Tap. 



f (popular), very 
plain stew ; small kitchen. Faire 
sa — , to busy oneself with the 
cooking of food . 


Tambour, m. (cavalry), Stive 
brigadin' furrier, or one training 
to be a kind of quartermaster ; 
(thieves’) dog, or “ tyke.” 

II n’avait pas dtfji si tort dc croire au 
piec des mec* . . . nous n’avons pas ct 6 
jetes sur la terre pour vivre comme des 
t ambours. —V i uocq. 


4 . 


Etes-vous tannante avec vo* idees d’en. 
terrement, interrompit Madame JPuto’% qui 
n'aimait pas Ies conversations tristes.— 
Zola. 

Tanner (popular), to importune, 
“to bore;” —Me cuir, or le 
casaquin, to thrash , “ to hide.” 
See Voie. 

De memc qu‘It Barochon on lui avait in* 
fiigtf : huit jours de 01^2.1x01 pom s’etre fait 
tanner le cuir par un gars qu’il r.e voulatt 
pas nonimer.— Dubois de Uennks. 


Roulemc.it de —, booking of a dog. 
Formerly “ tambour de nature ” 
signified woman's privities . (Mili¬ 
tary) Foutre au clou corame un 
—, to punish a soldier without the 
slightest compunction , in an off- 
hand manner. 

Tampon, m. (popular), s’allonger 
un coup de — , to fight. 

On s’est allonge un coup de tampon, en 
sonant de chez la mire Baquet. Moi je 
n’ai inu pas les jeux de xnair.s , . . vous savez, 
e’est avec le gnr^on de la mire Baquet 
qu'on a eu des raisons.— Zola, L'Asscm- 
rttoir. 

Tamponne, f. (obsolete), faire la 
— , to regale oneself. 

Tamponner (popular), to knock one 
about. Also to annoy ; — de 
Feed, to stare , “to stag;” — 
l’auriculaire, to tell. 

Si j'allais trourer vos patrons dans leur 
boutique pour Jeur tamponner l'aurirulaire 
de c'lui-ci : Ronchonot, col’nel, drfeortf, une 
fe>sc geke au siige d’S<?bastOJ>ol, massacri 
d’Wessuies. sans compter le^ chevaux tues 
sous lui.—G. Frison. 


Tante, f. (general), ma —•, the 
pawnshop , or “my uncle.” 

Demander . . . 3 t ce grand boberae qui 
connaissait tous les monts-de-piete pari- 
siens, s'en dtait servi depuis vingt ans 
comme de reserves ou il mettait Driver scs 
vetements d’iti, l’itd scs vetements d'hiver f 
. . . s’il connaissait le clou 1 s’il connaissait 
ma tante !—A. Daudet. 

Termed also ma — Dumont, i.e. 
du Mont de Pitke, pawnshop. 
Accrocher quelquc chose chez sa 
— , to pawn an article , “ to spout, 
to pop, to lumber, or to blue it.” 
(Thieves’) Une —, an informer, 
or “nose.” (Familiar and popu¬ 
lar) Une — , a passive Sodomist. 

Dans la sociiti ordinaire oil ce penchant 
centre nature, est en quelquc sorte innd 
chez cenains individus, ccs antiphysiques 
s’appeller.c tantes ; cher les marina, cor¬ 
vettes ; dans l'armie, itendardc. . . C cs 
courtisanes, hommes-femmes, sont phr. 
nombreuses qu'on t.c le pense dans tons 
les rungs de la sori&i. Files formenl ure 
frunc-ma^onncric qui part du sommtt dc 
1 'ichellc sociale pour se perdre jusque dans 
scs bas-fonds. — MSmoires de Monsieur 
Claude. 


Sec Coquillard. 

Tam-tam, m. (popular), quarrel; 
great noise. Faire du —, “to 
kick up a row.” 

Tongente,/; The students of the 
Ecole Polytechnique thus term 
their swords. 

Tannant, adj. (popular), irksome, 
annoying, 


Taouanen (Breton cant), be far, 

Taouen (Breton cant), lice. 

Tap, tn. (thieves’), mark with which 
thieves used to be branded. The 
practice was discontinued in X830. 
Faire la parade au — meant 
formerly it be placed in the pillory, 
Jardincr sur le — vert (tapis vert), 
to play cards , 
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Tapage -— T apis . 


ge, m. (popular). Rigaud 


Seduction exerc£e sur unc femme. Est 
d’un dc re plus relevd que le “ levage,” en 
ce sen*; que la femme “ tapee n songc moms 
a sc j interctis qu’au plaisir qu’ellc aura.— 
Diet . cTArgot. 

Tapage, borrowing money , *' break¬ 
ing shins.” 

Tapamort, m. (popular), drummer, 

Tapance, f (popular), ?ni’stress or 
wife. Literally a thing made to 
be beaten. Termed a “tart” in 
the English slang, as appears from 
the following : — 

Two Lally black eyes ! 

Oh ! what a surprise 1 
And that only for kissing another man’s 
tart. 



to strike at random; 
ventre k quelqu’un, to be fa?niljar 
or intimate with one; — sur les 
vivres et sur la bitture, to eat and 
drmk much ; (popular) — dans le 
tas, to act in a straightforward 
bhi7it manner . Se — de quelque- 
chose, to do without or deprive 
oneself of something . S’cn —, to 
drink to excess , “ to swill.” 

(Roughs’) Taper sur la rejouis- 
sance, to thrash . Rejouissance is 
bone added by butchers to meat 
retailed. 

Tapette, f (common), a young 
Sodo?nite; a chatterbox . Avoir 
une here — , to be a great talker . 


Two bally black eyes. 

Music-hall Song. 

La — du meg, the employer's 
wife, 

Tap6, adf (general), good; excel¬ 
lent, or “ nap ; ” well got up, 

Jupiter avoit une bonne tete, Mars £tait 
tapd.—Z ola. 

(Popular) Tap6 a Pas, or dans le 
noeud, “ first-class, or ripping; ” 
— aux pommes, excellent; well- 
dressed; handsome. 

Une particuli&re tapde aux pommes. Pas 
cocottc pour deux Hards. Jamais je n'en 
ai vu une pareille venir dans la bolte $ 
Monsieur.— P, Mahalin. 


Tapeur, m. (familiar), needy man 
who lives on small loans which he 
procures from acquaintances . 

II va, il revient, il arpente le trottoir. 
II a la guigne aujourd'nui . . . celui-ci 
couperait pcut-ctre dans le pont? mais 
quoi ! il a ddjkcasqu6 hier. . . il dc espfcre, 
car il entend partir derricre lui, de toutes 
les tables, ce mot cruel : attention ! voilu 
le tapeur !— R ichepin. 

Tapeuse de tal (popular), prosti¬ 
tute. See Tal. 

Tapin, m. (popular), drum; 
drummer. Ficher un — , to give 
a blow. Ficher le — (obsolete), 
to importune. 


Tape-cul, m. (cavalry), aller h. —, 
to ride without stirrups. 

Tape-dur, m. (thieves’), locksmith . 

Tap6e, /. (familiar), a quantity , a 
“ lot’ r 


Taper (familiar and popular), to 
sorrow money , “ to bite one’s 
ear.” 

I| songea un instant i taper Th£opbile, 
tnair. il £rait ucj~ 5 n dcLitour de dix i^uis. 
-Vast Ricouaj ;-, Lc Tripot, 

Du vin qui tape sur la boule, wine 
that is heady. Taper dans le tas, 


Tapiquer (thieves’), to inhabit. 

Tapis, m. (familiar), amuser le —, 
to divett the company by picasatit 
conversation . Cheval qui rase le 
—. See Rase-tapis. (Game¬ 
sters’) Le — bnlle ! expressio n 
used to excite one into playing. 
Jardincr sur le — vert, to gamble. 
Etre au —, to have lost all one's 
money. (Popular) Lo — bleu, 
the skies . Tapis depied, courtier. 
(Thieves’) Tapis, uric shop: inn ; 
— de degelt-s, the Morgue , or 
Paris dead-house; — d’endtsse* 
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Tapisseric — Tartinc. 
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shawl; — degrivcs, soldiers' can¬ 
teen ; — de maladcs, prison can¬ 
teen ; — de refaite, eating-house ; 
— vert, gaming-house, or “ punt- 
ing-shop ; ” thieves' coffee-house ; 
meadow. 

Tapisserie,^ (familiar), faire —, 
is sa,id of ladies at a ball, who , 
being neglected for some reason or 
other by gentlemen devoid of gal¬ 
lantry , are compelled to sit and 
look on as mere spectators. This 
unpleasantness is tcuned' “ doing 
the v. all-flower.” (Gamesters’) 
Avoir de la — , to have several 
figure-cards in one's game. 


Tarauder (popular), to make a dis¬ 
agreeable noise by shifting chairs 
about ; to thrash. Se —, to quar¬ 
rel ; to fight . 

Tard-&-la-soupe, m. (popular), \ 

guest who is late for dinner. ' • 

Tariek (Breton cant), tobacco ; tip 
xf money. 

Taroque, /. (thieves’), mark on 
linen. 

Taroquer (thieves’), to mark linen . 

Tarre, /. (thieves’), vol b. la —, 
picking pocket-handkerchiefs , or 
“ stook-hauling.” 


Tapissier, m. (thieves’), inn-keeper , 
or landlord of a wine-shop , “ boss 
of a lush-crib. ” 

Nous nc voulons enquillcr chez aucun 
tapissier.—V idocq. 

(Gamblers’) Allumeur —, confede¬ 
rate who entices others into play¬ 
ing\ but who decs not lake an active 
part in the game. 

Celle qui vit du jeu et de c . joueurs, depuis 
les gros mangeurs. .. iusqu’aux rumeneurs, 
aux dlneurs, aux ah meurs-tapissiers.-— 
Hector Malot. 

Tapon, m. (popular), heap of rags. 
Mettre sa cravate en —, to tie 
one's necktie in a slovenly manner. 

Tapoter (familiar), to be an indiffe¬ 
rent player on the piano. 

Tapoteur, m. (familiar), indifferent 
pianist. 

Tapotoir, m. (cocottes’), the piano. 

T aquetd (ballet dancers’), explained 
by quotation :— 

C’est la vivacitc, la rapidity, cc soat les 

S uits temps sur les poinlcs.—C h. ds 

OtGNE. 

Taquiner (popular), Ie dandillon, 
*o ring , “to jerk the tinkler;” 
— les dents d’eldphant, to play 
the pir.no. 


Tar tare, m. (tailors’), apprentice. 

Tarte, tartelette, adj. (thieves’), 
bad, spurious, ox “snide.” The 
word suite is found in Urquhart’s 
Rabelais, with the modern signifi¬ 
cation of “snot,” or base fellow:— 

Here ent- r hot vile bigots, hypocrites, 
Externally devoted apes, base suites. 

Or in Rabelais’ words:— 

Ci n’entrez pas hypocrites, bigots, 

Vieux matagots, rarileux boursofl£. 

Tarte bourbonnaisc (obsolete). 
See Tarter. 

Tarter, tartir (popularand thieves’). 
In La. in alvum dtp mere. , In 
furbesche “tartire” nas the same 
signification, and also means to 
ease one's conscience by confessing 
to a priest. C a ro’fait — that 
bores me.. 

’couch 1 quc’qu’fois sur un banc d’giire; 
Iais l’cumin d’fer h cflttf w 
Fait tout I’temps du timamarre*. 

Les ronfleurs, $a m'fait tarter. 

RtCHBPTN. 

Tartine, f (familiar), clull . long 
speech, or writing. (Popular) L>es 
tartincs, shoes, or boots , “ trotter- 
cases.” 

Fais d-mc an moins circr tes Airlines. .., 
C'qu’ellcs sont sales! Ah! j’avata pa % 
pigti l'coup! C’est pas des pieds, rr.on 
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Tar titter — Taupe* 


)est des cercueils d’t nfant! C’cst- 
uc c’est lit-decsus qu’cn va bf'itir !a 

_itTcl ? All! mince alors. —Gil Bias, 

1887. 

Tartiner (familiar), to write articles* 


& 


Tdle-minette, f. (popular), 
wife* Literally feel fussy. 

T&te-poule, m. (popular), simple- 
minded man, a “ duffer. 5 ’ 


Tartinier, m. (familiar), wiiter of 
newspaper articles. 

Tartouiller (popular), to scribble. 

Tartc ive,/ (thieves’), handcuffs , 
“bracelets.” 

I Is m’ont mis la tartouve, 

Grand Meudon est abould, 

Dans raon trimin rencontre, 

Un pegre da qunrtier. 

V. Hugo, Le Dernier Jcur gun 
Ccndamni. 

Tas, 72. (popular), person devoid of 
energy , “sappy.” Prendre sur 
le — , to take cne red-handed* 
Synonymous of “ prendre la main 
dam le sac.” Repiquer au —, to 
begin afresh, (bullies’) Faire le 
—, or le turbin, to walk the streets 
as a prostitute. (Popular and 
thieves’) Le — de pierres, the 
prison , or “ stone jug.” 

Tons ceux qui rigolcnt encore h Pantin 

vieunent d’etre fourrds dans le tas de pierres. 

•—Vll>OCQ. 

Tasse, f. (popular), nose, or 
“boko.” See Morviau. (Fami¬ 
liar) La grande —, the sea. Called 
in the English slang, “briney,” 
“herring-pond,” or, in the lan¬ 
guage of sailors, “ Davy’s locker.” 
See Boire. (Printers’) liuvons 

*\me — , let us have a glass of 
wine. 

Tasscau, m. (popular), the nose * 
See Morviau. Se sechcr le — , 
to sneeze. 

Tassde, adj. (theatrical). A play 
is said to be “tass^e” when it is 
performed more rapidly in conse¬ 
quence of the actors knowing their 
parts better after a few perform¬ 
ances. 

T au,/ See Faire, S6ciier, 


T&teur, m. (popular), dc femmes, 
man fond of taking liberties with 
women. (Thieves’) T&teur, 
skeleton hey, or “ betty.” 

Tatez-y, ?n. (popular), trinket worn 
on the bosom. 

Une bague dc cornaline, une paire de 
manebes avec une petite deutelle, un de ccs' 
occurs en double, des “idtez-y” quo les 
filles sc mettent outre les deux ndnais. — 
Zola, L'Assommoir. 

Tatouille, /. (popular), sound 
thrashing. 

Tatouiller quelqu’un (popular), 
to give a sound thrashing , * * to 
knock into a cocked hat.” 

Taude,/., taudion, m. (i>opular), 
small lodging-house , small “ crib.” 
From taudis, wretched, disorderly 
room. 

Taule, m. andf. (old cant), execu¬ 
tioner, “Jack Ketch.” The 
various modern or old synonyms 
are: “Chariot, le pure Rasibus, 
b^quillard, buteur, tol!e, tollart, 
aricoteur, rouastre, Chariot casse- 
bras, marieux, lamboureur.” 
(Thieves’) Une —, a house. 

Etienne Lardenois avait ctd gcrb6 h. cinq 
louges de dur, pour un grinebissage au 
fric-frac dans unc taule habitue.—V idocq. 

(Popular) La — 9 the heaa, 
“tibby,” 

— A-t-ii l’air f<frocc ! 

— II doit a voir tu 6 bien du monde, O le 
gueux I 6 le $c£l6rat!. 

— C‘te ballc! oh, r’tc taule ! —Til. GAU¬ 
TIER. 

Taupage, (cads’ and thieves’), 
selfishness. 

Taupe, f. (familiar), girl ofindifTe- 
rent character; (military) — de 
rempar:, soldier of the engineers* 
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Taaper (popular), to work, “to 
graft - y ” — de?sus, to thrash. 

Taupier, m. {thieves’), selfishfelloiv. 

Taupin, m. (students’), student in 
th* diviron of mathhnatiques 
spccialcs, or higher mathematics. 
Name given specially to those who 
prepare for the Ecole Polytech¬ 
nique. 

Aussi le jeuue Anglais a-t-il le m<£pris da 
cul-dc-plomb ^cientifique, du fort cn theme, 
du "book-worm" commc il Tappelle, s’il 
n*est^ rembourr6 de muscles solutes ; du 
taupin, si le uupin est un faibLard.— Hec¬ 
tor France. 

The “ taupins 55 are divided into 
“taupin carrd ” and “taupin 
cube,” respectively second and 
third year student in the course of 
higher mathematics. (Military) 
Taupin, soldier or officer of the 
engineers. From taupe, a mole. 

Taupiner (thieves’), to murder. 

Taupini&re, /. (students’), cram¬ 
ming establishment zvhieh pre¬ 
pares candidates for the army. 

Te Deum, m. «(popular), faire 
chanter un — raboteux, to thrash. 
Teigne, f (popular), 6tre — , to 
have a bad temper . Mauvaise —, 
snarling, evilly-disposedperson . 

Teint^, adf. (popular), Otre — , to 
be in a fair way of being intoxi¬ 
cated, to be slightly “ elevated.” 

Teinfuficr, m, (popular), wine re¬ 
tailer; (familiar) literary man who 
revises another’s writings. 
T 61 egraphe, m. (familiar), sous- 
, niarin, signals made by lovers by 
pressure of the foot under a 
, table. (Gambling cheats’) Faire 
j* -S 1 ° stand behind a player and 
S ty rjn dry signals to give inferma- 
vtion to an acLomplice. 

'Temperament, m. (familiar), 
Rtljpter —, to buy on the instal¬ 
ment system. 


O genre d'operation est tres usitd entre 
filles "ulantes et xnardiandes a la toilette. 
Cc.s claraes qui ont le petit mot pour rire, 
appellcnt encore ce mode dc payeinent “ h 
tant par nmant.”—R igaud. 

Temp.6te. See Cap. 

Temple, m. (freemasons’), hall of 
meeting; (thieves’) cloak. Second¬ 
hand clothes are mostly sold in 
the Quartier du Temple. 

Temps, m. (popular), sale, warm 
weather which makes one feel dry ; 
— de demoiselle, weather which 
is neither hot nor coid ; (theatri¬ 
cal) — froid, prolonged silence , 
when, for instance, an actor’s 
memory fails him. (Fencing) 
Voir le coup de — , to see the 
feint . 

Tenante,/. (thieves’), measure. 

Tendeur, m. (cads’), man under 
the influence of a well-developed 
bump of amativeness , “ homo 

salax.” Vieux—, old debauchee, 
old “ rip.” tPop u i ar ) Tendeur de 
demi-avme, beggar. 

Tend-la-main (popular), beggar. 

Tendresse,/ (journalists’), euphe¬ 
mism jor prostitute . Literally 

vendeuse de tendresses. 

Tenir (familiar), la chandelle, to 
favour , willingly or unwittingly , 
the loves of a couple ; — la conk, 
to surpass ; Co excel . En —, to be 
in love With, or “ mashed on.” 
II eVtient, his wife deceives him. 
(Popular) Se — k quarantc sous 
avec son crdqife-mort, to diehard. 
(Theatrical) ‘Get auteur tieyit 
l’afhche, this author's play has a 
longrun. (Thieves’) Tenir quel- 
qu’un sur les fonts, to be a witness 
for the prosecution ; (sailors’) — 
bien sur ses ancres, to enjoy good 
health. 

T6nor, m. (journalists’), writer of 
leading at licks. 
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Tenne — Tete. 


( y f. (freemasons’), meeting. Tetassifcrc, f (popular), m 
Sieves’) En petite — de dragon, with large , lank breasts, 

tn one's shirt , in one's 44 mish.” 



Terreau, m. (popular), snuff. Se 
flanquer du — par le tube, to take 
snuff 

Terre-neuve. See Banc. 

Terrer (thieves’), to murder; to 
guillotine. 

On va terrer (guillotincr) Theodore. . . 
Cui Theodore Calvi morfilc (mange) sa der- 
niirc bouch^e. — Balzac. 

Terreur, /. (thieves’), desperate 
scoundrel of herculean strength 
who lords it over his fellow-male¬ 
factors. 

Cliaque quarticr, aux portes de Paris, 
posi&de sa terreur. Le champs-clos dcs 
terreurs . . . ie tient aux vohinages de la 
R quette ou du P&re Lachaise. . . . Lh, 
cclui qui a tomb€ son adversaire a le droit 
dc lui rctirer son titre de Terreur dfcs qu'il 

f >arvicnt a lui manger une partie du nez, h. 
ui supprimer un ceil ou la moitid de la 
muchoire .—Mtmoircs de Monsieur Claude. 

Terreuse, f. (popular), prostitute 
who prowls about deserted spots. 

See Gadoue. 

Terrien, m. (sailors’), landsman , or 
44 land-lubber ; ” (familiar) pea- 
sant , “ clod-hopper.” 

Tcrrine,/, etre dans la — (obso¬ 
lete), to be drunk. 

Terrinit:re,/. (popular), lenvest sort 
of prostitute , or 44 draggle-tail.” 

Tesson, m. (roughs’), heady or 
44 tibby.” 

Tetard, m. (popular), stubborn , or 
44 pig-headed ” man ; long-headed 
man. 

Porn sovbonntf (raisonnO. mon horn me, 
*u <- •. tciijoars le roi des t’hards (hommes 
de tete).—K. Sue. 

Tetasses, /. pi. (popular), large y 
pendulous breasts . Termed by 
Voltaire, 44 grands pendards.” 


T&te,/. (familiar and popular), de 
buis, bald head, “ bladder of lard 
— de canne, or de pipe, ugly , 
grotesque head or face , 44 knocker- 
face ; ” — de choucrohte, or 

carree, German . 

Une superbe paire de pantoufles de satin 
qu’il avait ddnichde, je ne sais ou. Jans 
une chambre abandonee par les 44 tetcs 
carries t'—Almanack Illustri de la Petite 
Rtpublique Pi xrtfaise, x88,» 

Une bonne —, a simple-minded 
person , one easily imposed upoyi. 

Je sub trop bon, on me prend pour une 
bonne tete. Zut ! partir de ce matin, je 
fous tout le monde decans et Yoila!—G. 
COURTELINK. 

Faire sa —, to give oneself airs. 

Y’ a-t’y rien qui vous agace 
Comme une levrette eu pal’tot! 
uand y’a taut d’gens su* la place 
ui n’ont rien & s’mett’ su’ I’dos ? 

J’ai l’horreur de ces p’tit’s betes, 

J’aim’ pas leux museaux poin.as ; 
J'aim’ pas ceux qui font leux totes 
Pass’ qu’iz’ont dcs pardeesus. 

De Chatillon, La Levrette 
en Paletot. 

Avoir une — qui depasse les 
cheveux, to be bald , or 44 to have a 
bladder of lard.” Avoir une 
bonne —, to have a grotesque 
face . 

— Mon pauvre vieux, si je vqus disais 
que vous avez une bonne tete ! 

— N ’achieve pas, 6 ange ! tu me ia met 
trais it I’envcrs !— Journal A mu sant. 

(Military) Tete mobile, instructor 
in musketry ; — \ corvees, block¬ 
head ; (printers’) — de clous, 
zuorn-ouf type; (theatrical) — k 
l’huile, director of the staff of super¬ 
numeraries. Faire sa —, or sc 
faire une —, refers to the 44 make¬ 
up ” of one's countenance. (Fami¬ 
liar) Tete de Turn y person takefl as 
a butt for ironical hits , jokes. or 
insults. An all usion to tbr T urk’s 
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Titer — Tigne. 



lread used at fairs to be pummelled 
by persons desirous of testing their 
strength. 


Jc savais que dans les reunions publiques, 
mes collfcgues et moi ctions la “ tete de 
turc,” <:ur laquelle s’exer^aient h. plai'ir et 
essayaient leui.. forces les orateurs pMWicns 
de l’^poque.—M acA. 

Avoir une — , better explained by 
the following:— 

Quediableappelcz-vous “ avoir ou n’avoir 
pas une tele 7” ... . Avoir une tete, e’est 
tfGtre pas guillotine. Nc pas avoir une 
tete, e'e .t eti -• guillotine. Cette expli¬ 
cation vous sufiit-elle? Non? Eh bicn ! 
avoir une tete, e’est jouir de la plenitude 
de sa beautc. C’est avoir ... un aspect, 
un air, une physionomie qui ne soient pas 
ccux de tout le raonde.—A. Scholl. 

(Popular) TvltC d’acajou, negro , 
or “bit o’ ebony ;” — de boche, 
or de pioche, very stupid man, 
“dunderhead.” See Boche. 
Tete de patere, prostitute's bully, 
or “ ponce ; ” — de veau lavee, 
white face, or “ muffin-face.” 

Tdter (popular), to drink, “to 
lush.” 

T6ton, m. (popular), de satin blanc 
tout neuf, virgin's breasts. Tetons 
de Vihius, well-shaped breasts. 

Comme elle portait une robe 14gfcre inalgrd 
dtfeembre, on voyait sous son fichu pointer 
les tdtons de V£nus que le froid raidissait. 
Ft pas de flic flac . . . non, cetait piantd 
iolidement. - -Richefin, Le Pave. 

T6tonni&re, f. (popular), woman 
with well-developed breasts , like 
Juno’s. 

T£tue, f (thieves’), pin. 

Tezi&re, or tezigo (thieves’), then, 
thee. 

Tezigue (thieves’), thee, thou. 

Le dardant a coqu-5 le rifle dans tnoij pal¬ 
pitant qui n’aquige plus que pom ; t&igtie. 
—Vidocq. 

Tht&tre, m. (popular), lc — rouge, 
the guillotine. < r *' 


ThCta X., m., second yea* student 
at the Ecole Poly technique. See 

Pipo. 

Thomain, tn. (theatrical), insignifi* 
cant part. 

Thomas, m. (familiar and popu¬ 
lar), a facetious synonym for pot de 
chambre. Thus termed in con¬ 
nection with the alleged inquisitive 
disposition of the apostle of that 
name. The English have the ex¬ 
pression “looking-glass,” which 
probably originated from a mali¬ 
cious pun not easy to explain in 
polite language. (Popular) La 
mfcre —, or la veuve — , night- 
stool. Avoir aval^ —, to have an 
offensive breath. (Thieves’) Pipe 
a—, a variety of cheating game. 

Thunard, m. (thieves’ and popular), 

silver coin. 

Thune, or tunej**. (thieves’), money; 
coin. See Tune. Thune de 
camelotte, spurious coin ; — de 
cinq, balles, five franc coin. 

Si tu veux qu’elle t’obdi*::?. montre-lui 
une thune de cinq balles (pibce de cinq 
francs) ct prononce ce mot ci: Toudif !— 
Balzac. * 

Tibi, m. (familiar), stud for the 
shirt collar. 

Tiche,/. (shopmen’s), profits. 

Ticquage,w. (card-sharpers’), signal 
made to a con federate by moving 
cards up and down . 

Tierce,/, (thieves’), gang; — de 
n&gres, gang of thieves , “mob.” 
II V a de la —, the police arc in full 
force. (Popular) Tierce \ logout, 
tierce of nine at the game of piquet. 

- J’ai une tierce & 1’cgout et trois coloxnl^es 
. . . les crinolines ne me quittcut pas.— 
Zola. 

Tiffes, or tifs, m. pi. (roughs’ and . 
thieves’), hair , or “thatch.” 

Tigne,/. (thieves’), crowd . 
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Tifrney — Tirelite. 


(thieves’), d’esbrouffe, to Tirant c,fi (thieves’), garter ; 


Sl 


pockets in a crowd. 


rope. 


Tigre, in. (familiar), small groom, 
or “ tiger ;(theatrical) young 
ballet dancer ; (popular) — i cinq 

? iffes, five-franc coin. (Military) 
igre, urinals. 


Thants, m. pi. (thieves’), stockings . 
In furbesche “tiranti.” Tirants 
de filsangue, floss-silk stockings; 
— radoucis, silk sloe/ ; ngs ; — de 
trimilet, thread stockings. 


Timbali£re, fi (familiar), woman 
who speculates on the Stock Ex¬ 
change. 

Timbre-poste, m. (sportsmen’s), 
cartridge . 

Tinette,/ (popular), mouth . Che¬ 
valier do la —, scavenger employed 
in emptying privies, “gold-finder. 5 ’ 
Couvre ta —, hold your tongue. 
Plomber comme une —, to stink. 

Ca me remettra un peu du sale mec qui 
vient de me r’faire, y plombe comme une 
liuette.—L ouise Michel. 

(Thieves’) Tinette, boot, or 
“ daisy-root.” 

Tinteur, in. (old cant), Sodomist . 

Tintouiner (popular), se to 
frit. 

Tipe, vi. (sporting), piece of infor¬ 
mation, “tip.” 

Tique, f. (popular), saoul coniine 
une —, completely drunk , * * sewed 
up. ” 

Tiquer, or ticquer (card-sharpers’), 
to signal by moving the cards up 
and down. 

Tirades, f. pi. (thieves’), convict's 
fetters , “wife.” 

Tiragc, m. (familiar), difficulty. 

Tiraillon, m. (thieves’), explained 
by quotation:— 

V€tus t. iv; rac'qmnemcnt. . . ils se bor- 
nent & fouillcr les pochea de. habits ct des 
paletots, et cxploitent ordinairement les 
curieux qu’un dv^ncment forluit rasscmblc 
firms les rue. cu qui forment ccrclc amour 
des chameurs ou des ^allimlanques. — 
Min: ires at Canter. 


Tire, verb andf. (military), jouer h. 
— qui a peur, duel 'n which the 
adversaries fire at will. 

II faut que Tun de nous dcscende la 
arde . . . mais comme nous avons tous les 
eux la vie dure, et qu’a.ec nos sabres 
nous aurions de la peine h. en finir, nous 
nous trouverons domain matin, hors du 
camp, avec nos deux pieds de cochon, ct 
alors ma vieille, nous jouerons k “ tire qui 
a peur. ’—Dubois de Gennes. 

La —, pocket-picking. 

Tire-au-flanc, m. (military), one 

who shirks his duties. 

Le chef et moi, nom. rappliquons h 1'hS- 

F ital. Y avait lit tous lc\> lirc-au-flanc de 
cscadron.—G. Courteline. 

Tire-bogue, m. (thieves’), rogue 
whose speciality is to steal watches , 
a “ toy-getter,” 

Tire-braise,/;;, (popular), infantry 

soldier. 

Tire-fiacre, m. (popular), tough 
meat, like the flesh of a cab- 
horse. 

Tire-gosse, or tire-momes, /. 
(popular), midwife. 

Tire-jus, in. (popular), pccket- 
handkerchief, or “ muckinger.” 

Tire-jutcr (popular), se —, to blew 
one's nose. 

Tire-liards, m. (popular), miser, 
“hunks.” 

Tirelire,/. (popular), behind. Ri* 
gaud says, “ gag ..e-pain des files 
de joie.” Coller un atom dans 
la —, to kick one's behind. La 
the head, ur “nut.” SceTronche. 
Vicillc —, old fool, “doddering 
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Tire-moeile — Tirer. 



old sheep’s head.” (Popular and 
thieves’) La —, the prison , or 
“ stir.” 


On l'a fourrd dans la tir’lire 
Avec les pfcgres d’Pdlago. 

lvlCHEPIN. 

Tire-moelle, or tire-molard, in. 
(popular), pocket-handkcrchirf, or 
“ muckinger.” 


Tire-mome,/. (popular), midwife. 

Tire-point, m. (thieves’), buter au 
—to kill y stabbing in the back 
with a saw file. 


Tire-poire, m. (popular), photo - 
grapher. Poire is the head. 


Tirer (familiar), \ boulets rouges 
sur quelqu’un, to sue one without 
mercy; — la corde, or la ficelle, 
to be m bad circumstances ; — la 
langue d’un pied, or d’une aune, 
to be very thirsty , “ to be as dry 
as a lime-basket.” Also to be in 
great distress ; — une dent, to ob - 
tain * loan of money under false 
pretences. See Ligne. (Popular) 
lirei le chaussou, to run away. 
In the English slang, *• to pike it,” 
as appeal's from quotation 


Joe quickly his sand had sold, sir, 
And Bess got a basket of rags: 

1 hen up to St. Giles’s they roll’d, s 
1 o every b uuter Bess brags. 

- hen um° the gin-shop they pike i 
And Be-.s was admitted, we hear ; 
l or none of the crew dare but like 
Ao Joey , her kiddy, was there. 

Tke Sa$ut*MaHS Wedding 


iirer une rapte refers to coition, 
be la •, or se — les balladoires, 
to run away. See Patatrot. 
be —- d epaisseur, to extricate 
oneself from some difficulty. 
En — line d’epaisseur. bee Ca- 
rotte. Tirer la dig-dig, to pull the 
to jerk the tinkler (police) 

la droite, or de la droite, to 
have a peculiar limp of the right 
leg, caused by tke weight of the 
fetters which a convict has worn 



when at the penal servitude settle - 
ment. 

Ce n’est pas un sanglier, . . . e’est un 
chcval de rctour. Vois comme il tire la 
droite ! II est ncccssaire d’expliquer ici 
. . . que chaque for^t est accoupltf h un 
autre (toujours un vieux et un jeune en¬ 
semble) par une chaine. Le poids de ccttc 
chalne, rivde a un anneau au-dessus de la 
cheville, est tel, qu’il donne, au bout d’une 
ann6e, un vice de'marchc dtemel au format. 

. . . En teruies de police, il tire la droite.— 
Balzac. 

(General) Tirer la carotte, to take 
in , “to bamboozle;” — une 
carotte, to obtain something from 
one under false pretences j to de¬ 
ceive, “ to bilk.” 

Nul, d’ailleurs, n’entrait h la malic sans 
avoir passd par ses mains, Flick tenant il 
bitn se convaincre qu’aucun de ses lascart 
ne lui tirait de carotte.— G. Courteline. 

The Italians have the correspond 
ing expression, “ piantar carota, 7 ’ 
the origin being that, in a soft 
soil, an appropriate image of 
credulity, the carrot will thrive 
wonderfully. The wary Italian 
only plants the aforesaid vege¬ 
table, biding his time and watch¬ 
ing his opportunity, whilst the 
impetuous Gaul at once plucks it 
by the root* (Military) Tirer 
de la cellule, to be confined in a 
miniary cell. 

Oui, e’est comme $a, je tire dr. la cel¬ 
lule avant que je me tire raci-memc. —G. 
Courteline. 

Tirer au evd, to shirk one's duties. 
An allusion to unfair thrusts not 
allowed in fencing. 

Tu vas me foutre le camp au pun sage, 
tout de suite, ct tu comheras k la boiie"co 
soir pour t’apprendre h tirer au cul. Ah J 
carotier! ah ! fricoteur !—G. Courtelinb. 

Termed also Tirer au grenadier, 
— au renard, — aux fiancs. 

De tons les coins de l’infinqerie des cris 
do eoleic montaient: Y tire mix fiance, to 
cochon-lk.— G. Courteline. 

Tirer au cul, to deceive ones 



MINIS?*,, 



Tiretaine — Tocas son. 



by feigning sickness , 


lar) — de l'oeil, gains on 
pieces of material. 


Eh bien oui, hurla-t-il, c'est vrai ! C’est 
vrai que j'ai tire au cul . . . mais s' j’ai pas 
la db.rrh<5e, comme j’ai voulu le faire ac- 
croirc, c'est pas fame que j’age tour fait 
pour l’attraper ; je vous en fiche mon bil¬ 
let .. . j'm'ai flanqud douze paquets de bis¬ 
muth dans l’e-'tomac ; j’pouvais pourtant 
pas faire pluss !—G. Coukteline. 

Ca sc tire, things are progressing 
favourably. La chose se tire, the 
plan is being carried out, the thing 
is Icing done. 

II fa at lui crever la paillasse ; qui est-ce 
<pii en cst? . . . II n’y cut pas une ddser- 
uon . . . ui parmi ccux de la classe, pour 
qui 49 5 a sc tirait.” — G. Coukteline, 

(Thieves') Tirer la longe, to 
limp ; — sa crampe, to escape 
from prison ; — son plan, to be in 
prison ; — tin cong^ \ la Maz, to 
be imprisoned in the prison of 
Mazas. 

Moi, j’ai besom qu'ma Louis turbine, 
bans <ja, j'tire encore un conge 
A^ la Maz I Gare a. la surbine ! 

J’deviens grinch’ quand j’ai pas mang& 
Richepin. 

Tirer une coupe sur le grand 
danche, to be transported , “to 
lump the lighter.” 

Tirclaine, in. (thieves'), country 
thief. 

Tire-t'arriere (sailors'), une d^ge* 
l^e de —, an awful thrashing. 

II se demandait s’il ne fallait point sauter 
sur lc gas . . . le ramener de force h la 
maisoD, sous une degeide de tire-t > armre. 
—Richepin, La Glu. 

Tircur, m. (thieves'), pickpocket, 
91 cly-fakcr. ,, 


Tirou, m. (thieves’), by-road . 

Ti3anier, m. (popular), hospital 
attendant. 

Titi, m. (popular), typographer ; 
fowl. The word is used also as a 
name for a Paris street-boy. 

Toe, m. and adj. (familiar and 
popular), gold or silver plated 
metal. 

Qa? c’est une boucle d’orellle cn imita¬ 
tion. . . . Ah ! de mon temps, les femmes 
qui £r6quentaicnt le Cafe de Paris .se rc- 
spectaicnt trop pour porter du toe l— P. 
Mahalin. 

Toe, ridiculous. 

II est jolimcnt toe, va ! quan I il la fait h 
la dignife et qu’il cst eu chemise.—E. 
Monte jl. 

Toe, crazy ; inferior , deteriorated , 
“pinchbeck.” Une femme —, 
an ugly woman. II est un peu 
—, he is slightly crazy , or a 
“little bit balmy in his crumpet.” 
C'est— , it is inferior, or “jimmy.” 
(Thieves') Le —, the executioner 
at the convict settlement. (Artists’) 
Un tableau — , a picture not 
painted in good style, not up to 
the mark. 

Tocandine, f (popular), kept 
woman. 

Tocard, m. and adj. (popular), old 
beau ; ugly , had, ill. Diminutive 
of Toe (which see). C'est—, it 
is 710 t right. Etrc — pour le 
gait os, to have but scanty means . 
Also to be stingy. 


Tireuse de vinaigre,/. (obsolete), 
explained by quotation ;— 

Femme prostitute, coureuse, putain, 
iprcc, fUle de j'/ye, de mauvaise vie.- I.e 
K oux. 

Tiroir, m. (card-diarpers'), variety 
of suniidluig by absl. acting one or 
more sards from the game ; (popu¬ 


.Tocarde,/. (popular), old coquette. 

Tocasse, adj. (thieves'), wicked; 
malicious . 

Tocasserie, f (thieves'), wicked - 
ness ; malice. 

Tocasson, m. (popular), ugly 

' woman. 




Tocquardeinen t — Tondeur. 
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Tocquardement (popular), badly; 
roughly . Harponner —, to lay 
rough hands on. 

Toc-toc, adj. (popular), cracked. 
Togue, adj. (thieves’), cunning. 

Toile,/. (popular), d’emballage, 
shroud. Les toiles se touchent, 
expression which detiotes that one 
has no money in his pocket. 
(Tailors’) Faire de la —, not to 
have sufficient means to procure 
food. 

Toilette, f. (shoemakers’), green 
canvas wrapperfor boots; (general) 
cutting the hair of convicts previous 
to execution, l^a chambre de —, 
room at Ma .as where that opera¬ 
tion is performed. 

C est au d£p8t que se fait la toilette sur 
un cscabcau, toujourslememedcpuistrente 
ans. . . . Dfcs que le condamn^ est sorti de 
sa cellule pour entrer dans cette chambre 
dc toilette, il appartient au buurreau.— 
Me moires dc Monsieur Claude. 

Toilier, m. (shopmen’s), an assis¬ 
tant hi the linen department. 

Vous s.ivee que les bobinards ont leur 
club maintenant. . . . 11 parlait des ven¬ 
ders dc la merccrie. . . . Est-ce qu’ils ont 
no comme les toiliers? —Zola. 

ToisG, adj. (familiar), il est —, 
used disparagingly, we know his 
worth, or what he is capable of. 

Toiture,/ (popular), hat, “tile.” 

Tok-tok (Breton cant), hammer. 

Tolede (familiar), de — (jocular), 
of the best quality. 

Tollard, m. (thieves’), office ; execu¬ 
tioner, see Taule ; (convicts’) 
camp bed. 

Tomate,/. (popular), rester commc 
uno — , to be confused, to look 
foolish. 

Tombage, m. (gambling cheats’), 
ext or turn, of money by gambling 


cheats from their confreres, or loan 
made by a gamester and not likely 
to be repaid, “ biting the ear. ” 

Tombeau, m. (popular), bed, or 
“doss.” . 

Tomber (familiar), quelqu’un, to 
nonplus one. Si vous me tombez 
jamais sous la coupe (threaten- 
ingly), if ei'er I have any power 
over you. (Popular) Tomber une 
femme, toobtainawoman' sfavours; 
— dans la melasse, to become poor , 
to be ruined; — dans la limonade, 
to fall in the water; — clans le 
bceuf, to become poor ; — en figure, 
to fall in with a person whom one 
would rather avoid ; — pile, to 
fall on one's back ; — sur le dos 
et se casser le nez, to be constantly 
unsuccessful ; — sur le dos et se 
faire une bosse au ventre, words 
used to denote that a girl has been 
seduced, with the natural conse¬ 
quences ; — sur un coup de poing, 
to receive a black eye , and to pre¬ 
tend that it is the result of a 
fall; — une bouteille, to drink a 
bottle of wine ; (thieves’) — dans 
le malheur (euphemism), to be 
transported , “to go over the 
water;’* to be apprehended; — 
en frime, to meet with ; —• en 
litharge (l^thargie), to be in soli¬ 
tary confinement; — malade, to 
be apprehended , or “smugged.” 

Tombeur, m. (popular), redoubtable 
wrestler; Lovelace; (theatrical) 
bad actor ; (familiar) slanderous 
journalist. 

Tompin, m. (familiar), le genre — , 
something between vulgarism and 
elegance . 

Tondeur, m. (popular), de nappes, 
parasite , or “ quiller ; ” •— d’ceufs, 
ovcr-jparticular man, one who 
sticks at trifles; a pedantic person ; 
a miser, or “ hunks.” 

'o G 



Tonneau — Torchon. 



m. (popular), etre d’un 
—, to be ridiculous . Etre 
fort —, to be extremely stupid , 
a “dunderhead.” (Roughs 3 ) Ton¬ 
neau diviseur, cab . Properly privy 
tub . 


Tonnerre de poche, m. (obsolete), 
wind. In Latin, crepitus ven- 
tris. 

Toper (military), to seize; to appre¬ 
hend. 


Topiser (thieves’), to recognize ; to 
stare at. 


Topo, m. (military), topographic 
survey ; staff; staff officer. 

Toquade,^ (familiar), fancy for a 
girl or for a man ; whim. Avoir 
uce —, to be “ spooney.’ 3 

J’ai pour toi une toquade msensdedepuis 
la premi< re de Marion Delorme.—E. Mon¬ 
te il. 

Toquadeuse, f. (familiar), cocotte 
of a sentimental turn of mind, 
capable of loving a man “for 
love. 3 ’ 


Toquante,/ (popularand thieves’), 
watch , or “ tatler. 33 

Son auber j’ai engante, 

Son auber ct sa toquante, 

Et scs attack's dc cd. 

V. Hugo. 

Toque, f (thieves’), watch, or 
“ tatler. 33 

Toque, m. and adj. (familiar), 
eccentric man ; one who is cracked , 
or “queer. 33 Etre —de, to be in 
love with, “spooney on, mashed 
on, sweet on, or keen on/L 

Et moi qu» <;tais toquC de Blanche. -Ob I 
rnais toque com me one eticlume depuis 
que je tui avai* vu jouer la maehiuc Jtcoudre 
dans la Revue.- R Mahalin. 

Toque, from toquet, cap. Com¬ 
pare with the expressions, avoir la 
tete pies du bonnet, and to have a 
bcc in one’s bonnet. 


fir 

Toqucmann, m. (cocottes 3 ), 
trie, extravagant man . 

Toquer (familiar), sc —, to fancy ; 
to fall, or to be in love , “ to be 
spoorcy, or gone on. 33 (Popular) 
Toquer, to ring. 

Toquet, m. (familiar), de Imitre, 
name given in 1881 to females 
who speculated on the Stock Ex 
change. (Popular) Avoir son —, 
or en avoir dans le —, to be drunk, 
or “tight” 

Torchecul, m. (popular), disparag¬ 
ing epithet used in reference Jo a 
newspaper or document. 

Torcheculatif, adj. (familiar). 
Propos torcheculmifs, dirty talk. 

See Rabelais’ Gargantua, chap, 
xiii. :— 

Or pourstii ce propos torcheculatif: je 

t'en prie. Et par ina barbe, pour un bus- 

sart, tu auras soixante pipes. 

Torchee, /. (popular), blows ; -ct 
to. 

Torchenez, m . (popular), mettez 
un — & votre langue, hold your 
tongue , “pul a clapper to your 
mug.” 

Torcher (popular), to do something 
hurriedly and carelessly ; — dela 
toile, to do anything hurriedly ; 

— les plats, to have an appetite. 

Se —, to fight. Se — le cul de 
quelqucchose, not to ciire a straw 
for a thing. S’en —r* le nez, /# 
have to do without. Se —, la 
guenle, to fight. (Literary) Tor¬ 
cher, to write a neat article. 

Torchette, fi (popular), net comme ' 
—, very tidy. 

Torchon, m. (popular), diriffpros- 
titute; (familiar and popular) 
slattern. Le — brftle a la majson, 
words used to denote that a do¬ 
mestic quarrel is taking place. 
(Military) Se fLnquer un coup de 
—, lo fight. 
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Tord-boyaux, m. (familiar and 
popular), brandy , or strong 
brandy , “French cream,” and 
in old cant, “bingo.” 

Lc tord-boyaux cst versd & la rondc dans 
5 les lourds godets de vcrre sale, et les tv-z 
enchifrenc •• Iftreniflent bmyainment, avant 
qu’on ne l’envoic dtftruire ce fameux vcr 
, qui a la vie si dure.—RiCHKriN. 

Tordre (popular), le con h une 
negresse, to discuss a bottle of 
•mine. (Familiar and popular) 
Se -— , to laugh enough to split 
one's sideSi 

II di. ait comme un parfait gonuneux . 
“ Chic, crfcs chic . . . e'est infect . . . on se 
tord ”... mais il le disait moms vulgaire- 
ment, grdcc h son accent dtranger qui re- 
levait l’argot. — A. Daudet, Les Rois cn 
Exit. 

Tordu, tn. (gambling cheats’), 
11 pigeon ” who has been robbed by 
card-sharpers. Literally pigeon 
whose tuck has been twisted . 

Torniquet, tn. (popular), mill. 


Rah ! . . . un petit verre de cric, ce n est 
pas mauvais. Moi, <ja me doune du emeu. 

Puis, vous savez, plus vite on est tor- 
tilld, plus e’est circle.—Z ola. 

Tortiller (popular), to limp ; to eat; 
to hesitate. II n’y a pas a —, or 
> d _ des fesses, there must be no 
hesitation. 

Tonncrre de scrongnieugnieu, murmure 
Ronchonoten sepromenantd unairgrognen 
dons son cabinet ; n’y a pas h tortiller 
fesses, e’est pour d’mcun matm dix iicures 
ct demie.—G. Frison. 

Tortiller de l’oeil, to die. See 
Pipe. (Thieves’) Tortiller, to 
confess; to inform against , “to 
snitch;” — la vis, or le gaviau, 
to strangle. 

Si vous me tortillez le gaviau, de la vie 
ni de vos jours, vous ne verrez Micro- 
scopique.—-D e Gennes. 

(Gamesters’) Tortiller le carton, 
to play cards. (Sailors’) Se — du 
boyau, to vomit . 

Tortillette, /. (popular), girl who 
-7r rip tries when dancing or walking. 


Torpiaude, /. (peasants’), woman 
of bad character. 

Torpille, /. (familiar), woman of 
lax morals ; — d’occasion, street¬ 
walker. 

Torse, m. (familiar), poser pour le 
—, to show off one's figure. 
(Popular) Torse, stomach. Se 
velouter lc —, to comfort oneself 
with a glass of wine or brandy. 

Torta (Breton cant), to sleep; to 
kill. 

Tortillade, f. (thieves’), food , or 
“toko.” The other English 
synonyms are : “ mungarly, grub, 
prog, crug.” 

Tortillante,/. (thieves’), vine. 

Tortillard, m. (popular), lame 
man ; (thieves’) wire. 

Tortille, aJj. (popular), etre —, to 
be dead. 


Tortillon, tn. (popular ) t young girl; 
young servant maid, or “slavey 
the behind. See Vasistas. 


Tortorage, in. (thieves’), food, or 
“mungarly.” 

Tortore, f. (thieved), meal. Passer 
h la —,’ se 1’envoyer, or casser la 
croustiile, to eat. 

Tortorer (thieves’), to eat> ‘‘to 
grub.” See Mastiquer. lor- 
lorer le pain h catheter, to par¬ 
take of the Lords Supper. 

Tortouse,/. (thieves’), rope. Li- 
goter une —, to tie a rope . 

Tortu, m. ami adj. (thieves’), wine. 
Bois —, vine. 


Tortue, /. (popular), mistress ; 
wife , “tart.” Faire la —, to 


fast. 

T’ain.c mieux faire la tortuc et avoir des 
pKuloaonhes aux arsons quo detre sans 
cau-d’aft <Uns l’avaloir ct: ans trdiom dans 
mi chiffarde.—E. Sub. < 
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Toto — Tourne-autour. 


\ Breton cant), beadle. 

ouche,yi (familiar and popular), 
appearance ; physiognomy. Bonne 
—, grotesque face cr appearance. 
Une sacree —, a wretched appear - 
a?ice. Touches de piano, teeth . 

Attention au mouveraent - . . ne craignez 
ias do casscr vos touches de piano sur 
les cotelettes des patates. — Dubois de 
Gennes. 


Pe 


, extra* 


Toupet de commissaire, eXTrcT 
ordinary impudence. Se mettre, 
or se foutre quelquechose dans 
le — , to get something into one's 
head ; to remember . . 

Toupie, f. (popular), hc~d ; woman 
of very lax morality. Avoir du 
vice dans la —, to be cunning, 
“up to a dodge or two.” 


(Popular) Gare la — 1 look out or 
you will get a thrashing. La 
saintc —, pay-day. 

On eelebrait la sainte Touche, quoi ! 
une sainte bien aimable, qui doit tenir la 
caissc au paraci*..— Zola. 

Touche, adj. (familiar), e’est — , it 
is well done. Un article —, article 
to the point. 

Toucher (theatrical), les frises, to 
obtain a great success ; (prostitutes* 
bullies’) — son pret, to share a 
prostitute's earnings. 

Tous deux se menagent des entrevues et 
des sorties oh ils reglent leurs comptes. 
Un marlou appelle cela “ toucher son pret." 
— L6o Taxil. 

Toucheur, m. (thieves’), murderer ; 
the leading ?nan in a gang of mur¬ 
derers. 


Tour, m. (familiar), du baton, un¬ 
lawful profits on some business 
tra?isaction. (Popular) Faire voir 
le —, to deceive, “ to bamboozle.” 
Connaitre le —, to be cunning, 
wide awake , c< to be up to a trick 
or two.” (Military) Passer a son 
*—• de bete, to de promoted accor¬ 
ding to seniority. 

II passa capitaine h lanciennetc, h son 
tour de bete, comine il disait en rechignant. 
—E. About. 

(Thieves’) Donner un — de cra- 
vate k quelqu’un, to strangle one. 
La —or la — pointue, the Pre¬ 
fecture dc Police , or headquarters 
of the police. Se donner un — de 
clef, to rest oneself. 

Tourbe,/. (popular), etrerien dans 
la- —? to be in great distress. 


L'a. sommeur n’est . . . que l’aide du 
pignut. Son lief dattaque, e'est le tcu- 
cheur. On rjualifie de toucheur celui qui, 
njirer, avoir donud le premier coup h la vic- 
time, e.,t aussi le premier a faire sauter le 
tiroir ct 2k toucher la monuaie . . . d’ordi- 
naire le toucheur cst un gamin de dix- 
sep: u dix-huit ans, aussi grele, aussi ch^tif 
que assommeur cst d'aspcct redoutablc. 
—Mimoires de Monsieur Claude . 

Touiliaud, m. (popular), sturdy 
fellow ; one fo?ia of the fair sex, 
or “molrower.” 

Toul (Breton cant),/mo*. 


Tourlourou, or tourloure, //;. 

(general), infantry soldier. 

Tourmente, f (thieves’), colic, or 
49 botts.” 

Tournant, m . (thieves’), mill; 
head. Detacher une beigne sur 
le —, to hit one on the head, “ to 
fetch one a wipe in the gills.” 

Tournante, /. (thieves’), key, or 
* * screw. ” 


Toulabre, or Toulmuche, m. 
(thieves’), the town of Toulon. 

Toupet, m. (popular), head; im - 
udcnce; coolness. Avoir un — 
enuf, to show cool impudence . 


Tourne-d-gauche, m. (popular), 
man. Alluding to a physical pe¬ 
culiarity. 

Tourne-autour, m. (popular), 

cooper. The allusion is obvious. 
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Tourne- dcf — Tracquer. 



Tourne-clef, m. (roughs’), life- 
preserver , or “ neddy.” 

Tournee, f (popular), offrir une 
—, to treat all round to drink. 
Payer un«i —h quelqu’un, to thrash 
one. Recevoii une —, to get 
.3. • thrashed. (Familiar) Faire une 
— pastorale, to go •with a number 
of fn'endf to a house of ill fame 
withplat071 ic intentions. (Thieves’ ) 
Faire une — rouge, to murder . 

Tourner (popular), l’ocil, to be 
sleepy ; — de l’oeil, to die . 

Deux dtoiles. . . . L'lrue dtait brune et 
l'autre bloude.. .. Et tomes deusses anient 
du talent. . . . Et toutes deusses ont tournd 
dTocil, avant l’a pt.—Le Cri du Ptuple. 

(Thieves’) Tourner la vi$, to 
strangle one. 

Tournevis, (roughs’), infantry 
soldier . Chapeau a — , gen¬ 
darme. 


§L 


Tousser (popular), dessus, to reject 
with disdain. Faire — , to make 
one pay , or “ fork out.” 

Tout, adj. (familiar), le — Paris, 
the select portion of the pleasure- 
seeking society of Paris . 

Son profil narquois ct fin . . . avait pris 
place desormais dans les medallions du 
“ tout Paris" entre la chevdu:c d’une ac- 
tricc en vogue et la figure ddcomposde de 
cc prince en disgrace.—A. Daudet. 

(Thieves’) Tout de ce, very well , 
“bene.” 

Tout-d-l’ceil, m. (popular), mem¬ 
ber of parliament. Literally one 
who ean procure everything gratis. 

Toutime, adj. (old cant), all. 

A etc aussi ordonnd que les argotiers 
toutime qui oieront demander In thune, 
suit aux lourdcs ou dans les entifies ne so 
departiront qu’ils n’aicnt 616 refuses neuf 
mois, sous peine d’etre bouiliis et plongcS 
cn lance jusqu’au proye.— Le Jargon de 
I'A rrot. 


Tourniquet, m. (sailors’), surgeon , 
“ sawbones(thieves’) mill. 

Tourle, f (popular), heady or 
“ tibby ; ” arrant fool. 

J’vous dis qu’vous n ctcs qu’une tourte, 
tende^vous c'que j’vous parle, s’pece de 
moule !— Charles Leroy, Le Colonel Ra- 
mollot. 

Avoir une ecrevisse dans la —. 
See Avoir. Hire comme une — , 
to grin like an idiot . 

Tourtouse, tortouse, or tour- 
tousine,/. (thieves’), rope. 

Tourtouscr (thieves’), to bind. 

Tourtousier, m. (thieves’), rope- 
maker. 

To user (thieves’), to ease oneself. 

Tousse (popular), ce n’est pascher 
fa, non I e’est que je — , that's 
not dear that, oh dear no / C’est 
de 1’argent > r a c<*mme je - , that's 
no f/iore silver than I am. 


Tout-potins des premieres, m. 
(journalists’), select set of play¬ 
going Parisians. 

Toxon, m. (obsolete), ugly, gro¬ 
tesque-looking man. 

Si tu n’tires pas tesguetres d’ici, j’boxons, 
vilain toxon, soldat de Satan, - a a/ie-cii- 
Gueuie. 

Trac, or trak, m. (general), fear, 
“ funk.” 

En vdrite, .*.-a voix devenait tout & fait 
agrcable, maintenant que le “trac" dis- 
paraivsait.—J. Sermet. 

Flanquer le —, tofrighten. Avoir 
le — , to be afraid, “ funky.” 

Comebois rdpdta. 1) avail un trak dpa- 
tant. 11 avait figurd, c’dtait l.uril^; mais 
parlor cn public . . . c ost une autre paire de 
manchos.—•£. Monteil. 

Ficher le — , to frighten. 

Tont 9 a, e’est des histoires pour nous 
ficher le true, a cau^e que nous ne somm^ 
pasancicns i re.-rcadroiu—*G. Courteline. 

Tracquer (general), to jieajraid, or 
* ‘ funky.” The word seems to b« 
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Tracqueu r - — Tra it. 


from traquer, to track. He 
tracked has reasons for 
Jing afraid, and both the cause 
and result are expressed by one 
and the same word. 

Quoi ! tu voudmis que je grinchisse 
Sans tracquer de tomber au plan? 
J’doute qu*a grinchir ou s’enrichisse, 
I’aimc raieux goueper, c’cst du flan. 
Viens done remoucher nos domaines, 
Dc nos fours gofkcr la chalcur. 
t'roii-mci, balance tes alenes : 

Fais*toi gouepeur. 

Vidocq. 

Spelt also “ traker.” 

Tftche de ne pas trakcr. . . . Ce serait 
i’un sot.—E. Montku. 



drinking of absinthe. Un — dik_ _ 
coupe, litre of wine poured out 
into a couple of glasses , a kind 
of “ split.” Prends le —, run 
away, “ hook it.” Frendre le — 
d’onze heures, to loiter , to stroll. 
Manquer le —, to be late, to lose a 
good opportunity. 

Traineau, m. (popular), faire —, to 
drag oneself on one's behind. 

Traine-cul-les-housettes, m. 
(familiar), vagrant , trump. 

Trainee, f. (familiar), woman of 
indifferent character . 


Tracqueur, m. (general), poltroon. 

Tractis, adj. (thieves’)) tractable ; 
soft. Tractis is an old French 
word. 

Qu’est devenu ce front poly, 

Ces chevculx blonds, sourcils voultyz. 
Grand cntrccil, lc regard joly, 

Pont prenoya les plus subtilz; 

Cc beau nez droit, grand ue petiz; 

Ccs petites joinctes oreilles, 

Menton fourchu, cler vis traictis 
Et ces belles lfcvres vermeilles. 

Villon. 

Train, t :. (popular), noise ; uproar. 
Fdir<. du —, ‘‘to kick up a row.” 
Du — ! quick. Donner un coup 
de pied dans le — k quelqu’un, 
to kick one's behind , “ to land one 
a kick in his bum.” Train des 
vac lies, iramcar. Le — blanc, a 

train which used to be chartered by 
Madame Blanc of Mona ■:of or the Use 
of Ruined gamesters. Le —jaune, 
Saturday till Monday cheap train 
taken by husbands who go to see 
their wives at the seaside. A mali¬ 
cious allusion to the alleged fa¬ 
vourite colour of injured husbands' 
Un — de charcuterie, train r)ith 
third class carnages. Un — direct 
pour Charcnton, a glass of absinthe. 
Charenton. is a Paris depbt for 
lunatics, and many cases of deli¬ 
rium tremens are due lo excessive 


A son &ge la petite Maria Blond avait 

un joli toupet. _ Avec ca que de pareilles 

histoires arrivaient ii aes trainees dc son 

espfccc l— Z ola. 

Traine-gufitres, m. (popular), lazy 
fellow who strolls about ; vagrant , 
“ pikey.” 

Traine-paillasse, m . (military), 

4 ‘ fourrier, ” or commissariat non¬ 
commissioned officer , who in this 
instance has charge of the bedding. 

Trainer (popular), le cheyal mort, 
or faire du chien, to do work paut 
for in advance , “to work the 
dead horse — lasavatequelque 
part, to go for a walk ; — ses 
guctres, to idle about. 

Traineur de sabre, (<aroiliar), 
uncomplimentary epithet applied 
to a soldiet . 

Traineuse,/£ftmiliaraud popular), 
prostitute who prowls about rail¬ 
way statioru , bee Gadoue. 

Train-train, m (general), allerson 
petit —, to true a quiet, unobtrusive 
life, free from twe. 

Trait, m . (familiar). Faire des traits, 
to be guilty of conjugal unfaithful • 
ness. (Gay giiis’) Avoir uu 
pour un michc, to have a iouUt 
feeling for a man. 




Trait-carr*— TravaiUeuse. 
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Trait-carr6, m. (obsolete), the ab¬ 
solution given by a priest to a rc- 
pentant sinner by making the sign 
of the cross. 

Tralala, vu (popular), faire du —, 
to make great fuss , a great show . 
Se mettre sur son grand —, to 
dress oneself in grand attire. “ in 
full fig.” 

Tranchant, m . (thieves’), paving 
stone. 

Tranche,/, (military!, j’ai soupe de 
ta — , lam tired of you. Se payer 
une — de, to treat oneself to. 
Refers to anything, from a bottle of 
wine to a theatrical performance. 

C’qui m’fait rigolcr, c’s’rin de pofcte, 

Avcc son bout d'alexandrin ! 

Vantcr la. neige ! Faut-i’ etr’ bete ! 

Pourquoi pas Cartouche et Mandrin? 

ST la gob’, qu’i s’en payc un’ tranche ! 

QuT orach’ pas su’ les ga^ons verts ! 

Va lui sufiit pas qu’a soy’ blanche ; 

Faut cncor’ qu'i’la mette en vers ! 

J. Jouy, La Neige. 

Tranche-ardent, m. (thieves’), 

snuffers . 

Tranche-fromage, m. (military), 

sword. 

Trancher de l’ 61 ephant (obsolete), 
to give oneself an air of impor¬ 
tance. 

II cstoit encore jeune enfant 
Qu’il tranchoit de son d^fant. 

Par a fir,: rc sur le Bref de sa 
Saints ti envoyS a la Reyns 
Rf^cntc, 1649 . 

Tranquille comme Baptiste 
(popular), as cool as a cucumber. 

Transaili (Breton cant), small 
change . 

Traquer, traqueur. See Trac- 
que;, tracqueur, 

Trav (thieves’), bonne a —, a likely 
place for a robbery. 

Travail, in. (freemasons’), eating ; 
(thieves’) stealing; cheating. 


(Popular) Le — du casaquin, act 
of thrashing soundly. (Prosti¬ 
tutes’) Le —, prostitution. 

Travailler (theatrical), le succes, 
to be head of the staff of paid ap - 
plauders at a theatre. Se faire —, 
to be hissed, <l to get the big bird.” 
(Popular) Travailler pour Jules, 
or — pour Monsieur Domange, to 
eat. Alluding to the contractor 
for the emptying of privies ; — le 
cadavre, le casaquin, les cotes, to 
thrash , “to wallop.” See Voie. 
Se — le trognon, to torture or.ds 
brains . (Prostitutes’) Travailler, 
to walk the streets. The word has 
the general meaning of to ply. 

Quclles sont done vos sources principalcs 
dc renseignements ? I.es chiffonniers, . . . 
nous nous abouchons avcc les Diogenes qui 
travaillent cette rue et nous letir achetons 
tous Its papiers trouve's devant la porte de 
la maison signals. —A. Sikven. 

(Thieves’) Travailler, to steal ; to 
murder; — k la tire, to pick 
pockets; to be a pickpocket , or “ buz- 
faker.” 

— Que faites-vous maiutenant? 

— Je m’exerce h voler. 

— Diable S repondis-jc avcc tin inouve- 
ment involontairc ct cn portant la main sur 
ma pochc. 

— Oh ! je ne travaille pas h L tire, soycr. 
tranquille, je m£prise les foulards . . . je 
vole en Fair.—Tn. Gautier. 

Travailler dans le rouge, to 
murder. 

Un meurtre 1 travailler dans le rouge l 
C’est grave !—P. Mahalin. 

Travailler dans le bat (batiment), 
to break into houses , “ to crack 
cribs.” 

Travailleur, m. (thieves'), jum¬ 
bling cheat, or “shark thief, or 
“ prig j” (popular) — denuit, rag¬ 
picker. 

Travailleuse, f. (thieves’), variety 

of Sodomite. 

Latroiricme classe est entitlement formic 
d’individus appurtenant h la grande fawilie 
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Travers — Trempage. 


ricrs et ne yivant quc du produit dc 
'travail. De Ih est vcnu le nom de 
“ travaillcuses."—L£o Taxil. 

Travers (roughs’), passer quelqu’un 
a —, to hustle, to thrash one , “ to 
wallop.” See Voie. Si tu ne 
dis pas fion je vais te passer k —, 
if you don't apologize , PU thrash 
you. 


far 

a miliar; ^ 


cary , or “ squirt/* (FamTli 
Roi de —, rival of a fast girds 
lover , termed “ roi de coeur.” 
(Military) Boucillon de — , roll of 
tobacco , “ twist of fogus.” 

Tenez, mirez un peu, me bons cama- 
rades . . . voici d’abord deux boucillons dc 
trifle qui ne seront pas mauvais h. fumer ? 
—Dubois »e Gennes. 


Traverse, /. (thieves), penal ser - 
vita le settlement. From traversee, 
passage across the sea. Etre en — 
a perpite, to be a convict for life , 
to be a “ lifer.” 

They know what a clever lad he is ; he’ll 
be a lifer. They'll make the Artful nothing 
lers than a lifer.— Cm. Dickens. 

Aller en —, to be transported , “to 
lump the lighter,” or “to go 
abroad.” 

The Artful Dodger going abroad for a 
common twopenny-halfpenny sneeze-box ! 
—Ch. Dickens. 


Trefliere, or trefouin'',/. (popu¬ 
lar and thieves’), tobacco pouch. 

Treizifcme, ad/. (familiar), se marier 
-au — afroiidissemenl, to live as 
mari and wife though not married , 
to live “tally.” The expression 
has become obsolete, Paris being 
now divided into twenty arron- 
dissements instead qf'twelve. 

Tremblant, m. (popular), bed, 
“doss, or bug-walk.” 

Tremblante,/ (thieves’), fever. 


The corresponding expression in 
furbesche is “ andar a traverso.” 

Traverser un litre (popular), to 
drink a litre bottle of wine. 

♦ f raversin, m. (popular), infantry 
soldier. Alluding to the small 
size of the infantry. Se foutre un 
coup de —, to sleep , “ to doss.” 

Travesti, m. (theatrical), part of a 
male character played by a female . 

Traviole, f (popular and thieves’), 
cross-road ;• ravine. Avoir des 
travioles, to be uneasy. De — 
(de travers), crosswise; awry; all 
wrong. 

Vo ns la chance tl'trAviole. 

V’lSt les meudifcots, les indigents. 

' Bon jour bon an, les boon’s gens, 

J’allona pas cn carriole. 

Richepin. 

Tr 6 buchet, m. (thieves’), the guil¬ 
lotiner 

Trifle, or tref, m. (popular and 
thieves’), tobacco, “fogus;” (popu¬ 
lar) behind. Vise au —, afothc- 


Tremblement, nt. (theatrical), 
mixture of Vermont , cassis , and 
brandy ; (military) fight. (Popu¬ 
lar) Et tout le —, all complete; a 
grand show. 

Et des chantrcs, et des enfants dc chneur, 
et un comraissaire en habit et Y6p6c au 
t:C>te ; enfiii, conme di?ait Furaeron, tout 
le tremblement.— Hector Franck. 

Trembler (popular), faire — la 
volai 1 le morte, to utter stupendously 
foolish things. 

Trembleuse, /. (popular), electric 
bell. 

Tremblotte, /. (popular), fear. 
Termed also “ trouille, flubart, 
trac.” 

Trcmousser (familiar), faire le 
baluchon is said of nine which 
gets into the head. 

Pour du vin. *lit la petite Linoia tout-A- 
coup, si celui-la ne vous fait pas tuSmousscr 
lc baluchon !—£. Mqnteil. 

Trempage, m. (printers’), inuaica¬ 
tion. 




Trempe — Trifouiller. 
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Trempe, or trempSe,/. (popular), 
thrashing . 


Madame, si je ne me respectais pas, ie 
Gavarni* 1 * 15 UnC dc trcmpcc ! — 


Tremper (popular), une soupe k 
quelqu un, to thrash one . See 
Voie. (Military) Tremper son 
pied dans 1 encre, to be confined to 
barracks, " to be roosted.” 

Trempette,_/1 (popular), rain. 

Tremplin, m. (theatrical), the 
stage. (Prostitutes’) Le —, the 
part icularstreet or boulevard where 
prostitutes ply their trade. 

Trentc-et-un, vi. (familiar), £tre 
sur son — , to be dressed in one's 
best clothes. 

Vous n’etes pas habituds h me voir 
comme 5a sur m jn trente-ct-un, la pelure et 
lc pantalon noirs avec un tuyau dc poele 
et des souliers verais.-/>?,« a Parisian 
song. 

h rom the game termed trente-et- 
un. .that figure being the highest 
score. 

Trcnte-six, m. (populat), le — du 
niois, nei'e “ when the devil is 
blind.” 


Trente-sixi&me. See Dessous. 
Treo-torret (Breton cant ), pastry. 

#rr u pe> (Sieves*), cm 

push.” The word comes either 
horn the Italian cant treppo, 
which has a like signification, or 
bom the old French treper, to 
Press, to trample. Roulottc k —, 
- f'^.or “chariot.” S’cbattre 
/danyle —, to move about in a 
crowd. 


Trepeligour, m. (old cam), vage, 
hl >™ treper, to trample 
and le gourd, the high road. 


TC-picpiard, m . (thieves’), thief 
• fectelT'" abOUt iH ° Cr ° wd £‘ cki "S 


Tr6pignee,/. (popular), thrashing. 
Flanquer une — dans le gite, to 
th rash somidly. 

Trepigner (popular), to give a sound 
thrashing. See Voie. 

Tresser des chaussons de lisiere 

(familiar), to be in prison. 

Treton, m. (old cant), rat . Defor¬ 
mation of trottant. 

Triangle, m. (freemasons’), hat; 
(artists’) mouth. Clapoter du —•, 
to have an offensive breath. 

Tribu, /. (military), se mettre en 
—, to start a mess. 

Tribunalier, m. (journalists’), re - 
porters at courts of justice. 

Un proefcs, dont les “ tribunaliers ” des 
jouruaux parisiens . . . n’ont pas soufde 
mot .—Gil Bias, 1887 . 

Trie, m. (old cant), meeting. Faire 
le —, to leave the workshop “ at 
masse ” to repair to the wine-shop. 

Tricher (familiar), to act upon the 
suggestions of Malt hr >•. 

Trichine,/. (popular), gay girl. 

Trichiner (popular), to cat pork. 

Tricorne, m. (popular), gendarme. 

Tricoter (popular), des fldtes. to 
• run away ; to dance ; — les cotes 
k quelqu’un, to thrash one ; — les 
joues, to slap one's face. (Mili¬ 
tary) Aiguille k — les cotes, 
sword, “ cheese-knife.” 

Comment se fait-Ll quc.tu sois s! ferre a 
since sur les aiguilles k tricolor ks cotes?— 
De Gkmhss. 

Triffonnifere, f (popular), tobacco 
pouch. 

Trifoin, m. (popular and thieves’), 
tobacco , “ fogus,”' 

Trifouiller (popular), ti search ; to 
fumble ;>— les guidles, (o comb. 



Trimanchcr — Trinqucr. 



bher (thieves’), 
the road . 


to walk 


Trimar, trimard, m. (thieves’), 
road, or “Toby.” Trimar, from 
trimer, to run about on some un¬ 
pleasant duty . Aller au —, to be 
a highwayman . In English cant 
a highwayman was termed a 
“bridle-cull.” 


A booty of ^io looks as great in the eye 
of a “bridle- cull,” and gives .is much real 
happiness to his fancy, as that of many 
thousands f .o the statesman.— F ielding, 
Jonathan Wild. 

(Prostitutes’) Faire son —, to walk 
the street. Synonymous of “ faire 
le trottoir, faire son quart, aller 
au persil, aller au trot. ’ 

Trimardant, m . (thieves’), way¬ 
farer . | 

Trimarde, /. (thieves’), street , or 
“drag.” 

Trimarder, or trimer (thieves’), to 
walk along the road or street . 

II va passer tout h i’heurc un pilicr de 
paquelin qui trimarde k gaye.—V idocq. 

Trimardeur, m, (thieves’), high¬ 
wayman, a “ High-Toby man.” 

Trim baler (familiar and popular), 
quelqu’t n, to take a person about ; 
— quelquechose, to drag or carry 
a thing about ; — son cadavre, to 
take a walk ; — son crampon, to 
take one's wife or mistress for a 
walk . Se —, to walk about. The 
corresponding expression for trim- 
baler in the berry patois is trique- 
baler. Rabelais uses the term 
tri piebalarideau with the signifi¬ 
cation of foot, that is, one who will 
allow himself to be ordered about. 


Trimbaleur, m. (popular), man 
nci to be relied on, one who puts 
you off with excuses ; —des conis, 
or—de refroidis, driver of a hearse. 
Termed also — de machabdes; — 
de rouchies, or — de came pour 
la seche, prostitute's bully , “Sun- 


Sl 


day-man;” — d’indigents, ^ 
busdrive7\ (Thieves’) Trimbaleur, 
coachman , “ rattling-cove — 
de piliers de boutanche, rogue who 
having purchased goods which he 
is to pay for at his residence, gets 
them taken away by a shopman , 
and on the way manages to obtain 
possession of the property . 

Trimball 6 e,/. (popular), a number , 
a quantity. 


Trime, /. ( hieves’), street, or 
“donbite way ; road, “ Toby.” 

Nous ne rencontrerons pa-. seulement un 
ferlampier sur la trime.—V idocq. 

En —, let us go, away l 

II y a gras (du brain), me - enfants; allons, 
en trime. nous fadcrons (partake rons) au 
plus prochain tapis (auberge).—V idocq. 

Trimer (familiar and popular), to 
work hard; to be waiting. Faire 
—, to make people wait. Faire 
— les mathurins, to eat. Literally 
to make the teeth work. (Thieves*) 
Trimer, to walk along the road ; 
(commercial travellers’) to walk 
about in order to get orders. 


Trimilet, 7 /i. (thieves’), thread. 
Trimoires, f pi. (thieves’), legs. 

Trinckman, m. (popular), wine 

retailer. 


Tringle (popular), nothing; no ; 
naught . 

Tringlot, m. (military), soldier of 
the army sendee corps. From 
train and a suffix. 

Trinquer (popular and thieves’), to 
be compelled to pay for others, or 
to have to ?nake good any damage 
for which one is held responsible ; 
to lose at a game. 

Le trefle gagne. Trop petit, bibi, t as 
rtial maquille ton outil. Vlh cellc qui p^rd. 
J'.d trinque (perdu), e’est pas gai. V'lX 
cc'.lc qui gugne. La v!3l encore Du ca> 
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rcau, c Cjt pour ten veau. Du cccur, e’est 
pour ta socui*. Et v'ft la noire.—R ickepin. 

Faire — quelqu’un, to thrash one. 
“ to wallop.” 

Triomphe, m., explained by quo¬ 
tation 7 ^ 

Lc triomphe est une \neil!e coutume de 
oaint-Cyr, qui con>iste a promencr sur une 
prolongs d artillerie les vainqtieurs du jour 
(lors de 1 inspection), tandis que les 6lives 
torment dans la cour une immense ftran- 
cole et chantent le chceur Jcgcndairc de la 
galette.— Figaro. 

Tripaillon de sort! (popular), 

ejaculation expressive of intense 
disappointment. 

Tripasse,/ (popular), ugly and fat 
woman. 

Triper (popular), to suckle an 
infant. 

Tripes, f pi. (popular), large, soft 
breasts. Secouerles — & quelqu’un, 
to thrash one. See Voie. Porter 
son argent aux — (obsolete), to 
employ one's money in thepu ise 
op very cheap articles. Used to be 
said by fishwives to customers 
who cheapened too much. 

Tnpiere, f (popular), girl or 
woman with undeveloped breasts. 
hone , one with enormous 
breasts. 


Tnpoh, m. (popular), rank brandy 
French cream ” and “ bingo 5 
in old English- cant. Un coup d< 
—, a glass of brandy. 

Tripot, m. (popular and thieves’) 
polue officer ; municipal guard. 

Tripoter (familiar),' le carton, /, 
play cards. / 

. hracounicr, qui n’a pas employ* s; 
jounufe a tripoter le carton, sort dun burn 
aver -,n arm. -P Maiiaun. 

Commc les heroines dc Moliire do . 
de .pru « t ue Icveniail «n main, d'A.vel m 

”«Viio.“ t, ~A. P D> - t qU,t11 tripolant U 

(Artists’) Tripoter la couleur, U 


Paint. Tripote, painted in mas¬ 
terly style. 

Comme e’est tripote«... quel bcurre » 

II est impossible d’etre plus chaud et plus’ 

grouiliant. — Th. Gautier Les Jeune 

/•ranee. 

Triquage, m. (rag-pickers’), sorting 
of rags. 

Triquart, m., or trique, f 

(thieves’), liberated convict under 
.the surveillance of the “ haute 
police Similarly to ticket-of- 
lcave convicts in England, a man 
under the surveillance of the 
police is obliged to report himself 
from time to time, and a place of 
residence is assigned to him which 
he cannot leave without permis¬ 
sion. 

Trique, f. (thieves’), tooth, or 
“ivory;” cab, or “cask;” a 
convict returned from transporta¬ 
tion before his time, or “yoxter.” 
Also one uncerpolice supervision. 
(Popular) Trique a larder, or 
— a picotcr, ssvord-stick. Faire 
flamber la — h. larder, to use a 
sword - sticks. Trique, properly 
™dgel, termed “ trucco in the 
Italian cant. 

Triquebille, m. (obsolete). See 
Flageolet. 

Triquer (popular), to sort rags; to 
cudgel ; (thieves’) to be under police 
surveillance as a tifket-oj-leave. 

Triquet, m. (thieves’), police spy, 
one who watches ticket-of-leuvc 
men, termed “triques.” 

Triqueur, tn. (popular), master rag¬ 
picker, one who sorts rags. 

Troez (Breton-6anl), 'porridge. 

Trognade (schoolboys'), dainties 9 
such as sweets, fruit, takes,' 

Trogner (schoolboys’), to cat 
dainties. 







Trou — True. 


4 . (familiar), fairc non —, 
'on in the world . (Popular) 
- aux pommes de tevre, the 
mouthy “ potato-trap.” Le — de 
balle, de bise, or du souffleur, 
anus . Avoir un — sous le nez, 
to be a great bibber of wine. Etre 
dans le —, to be dead and buried , 
“ to have been put to bed with a 
shovel ; ” to be in prison , in 
“quod.” Un — du cul, an 
arrant fooly “ bally flat ; ” a mean 
fellow , or “ skunk.” On lut bou- 
chei*ait le — du cul avec un grain 
de sable—explained thus by 
Rigaud:— 

So die or. parlant de quelqu'un que la 
peur paralyse, parcenue, alors, selon l’ex- 
pre -sion vulgaire, il " serre le3 fesscs.' 7 — 
Diet. iCArgot Modern*. 

Faire un — & la lune, to fail in 
business , to be bankrupt. It 
formerly signified to disappear. 
Literally to va?iish behind the 
moon. (Thieves’) Trou, prison , 
or “quod.” 

Vive ie vin ! vive. Ia bonne ch£re ! 

Vive la grioche ! vive les margotons * 

Vive les cigs ! vive la bonne biere I 
Amis, buvons h tous les vrais garsons ! 

Ce temps heureux a fmi Lien trop vite, 

Car aujourd’hui nous v'l.'t tous dans 1’irou. 
Song written by Clement, a burglar. 

Troubade, or troubadour, m. 
(popular), infantry soldier, 

Ta toumurc gucrricre, 

Ta de rata, lata, ta de rata, ta taire, 
Sait captivcr la plus fiirc ! 

Et, pour le p irfait amour, 

En filr^nt un doigt de cour, 

Tu te montreras toujotirs 
Plus fort que dix troubadours. 

Dubois dr Gennss. 

Troude, f (thieves*), lace , or 
“driz” 

Troufignard, troufignon, m . 

(popular), the behind; the aft us. 

Trounon, m, (popular), soldier. 

Trouillarde*/. (popul xn,prostitute. 
From the verb ttoler, to roam 
about. 



Trouilie, f (popular), dirty 
rant; slut; dissipated-looking 
woman; trull; (thieves’) far. 
Avoir la —, to be a fraid. Synony¬ 
mous of “avoir le taf, le trac, le 
flubart, la frousse.” 

Trouilloter (popular), to stink. 

Troupe, f. (theatrical), d ’argent, 
second-rate company ; — de 

carton, company composed of very 
inferior actors ; — de fer-blanc, 
one numbering actors of ordinary 
ability . Termed a 1 so “ troupe 

d’etd,” the Paris season taking 
place in winter ; — d’or, ord’hiver, 
first-rate theatrical company. Tn 
the language of journalists the ex¬ 
pressions, “ troupe de fer-ijlanc,” 
“ troupe d’or,” are used to denote 
respectively a middling or excel • 
lent staff of \writers . 

Trouss c.f (thieves’), anus. 

Troussequin, m. (popular), the be¬ 
hind, or “ Nancy.” See Vasis- 
tas. 

Tbouvd, adj. (artists* and journa¬ 
lists’), nnVy original. 

Trouver (familiar), la — mauvaise, 
to be highly dissatisfied. Trouver 
des puces, to have a quarrel , or to 
get a thrashing. Se — mal sur, to 
appropriate another's property. 

Troyen, m. (domino players’), 
three of dominoes. 

True, m. (familiar and popular), 
affair ; mode; knack ; do ige. 
Avoir le —, to have the knack , to 
have the secret. 

Ect-ce que jc nc conRais pas t utes les 

couleurs? J’ai le truu de chaque com¬ 
merce.—B alzac. 

Avoir le —, to find a dodge. 

Ce farceur de Mes-Hotti-s avait eu le 

true d'rfpouser une dame tr ■ s dtfeatie.—E. 

Zola. 

True, any kind of snail trade in 





Truccige- 


Trues hi. 


j 


the streets . Avoir du —, to be 
ingeniohs ; to possess a mind fer¬ 
tile in resource. Le — vert, bil¬ 
liards y or “ spoof.” (Popular and 
thieves’) Piger le —, to discover 
the fraud, the dodge. Le — de.la 
" * mnrgane et de la lance, c/iriitcn- 
**& 

A la chique h six plombes et mfcche pour 
que 1c raticb^n maquille son true dc la 
morganc et dc la lance.—V idocq. 

Le —, thieving, “ lay.” Le grand 
—, murder. Des f rucs, things , 

objects. Donner le —, to give the ” 
watchword. Boulotter le —, to 
reveal the watchword. (Theatrical) 
l>-uc, engine used to effect a tra?is- 
for mail on scene. Pi£ce a trues, 
play with transformation scenes. 
(Institutes’) Faire le , to walk 
the streets. .(Military) True, room. 

Noiis arrivons dans une espfece de sale 
true, grand a peu pro. comme v’la la 
chambre, seulhnent pas t'tafait aussi haut. 
*~G. COURTELINE. 

Also military equipment. True, 
irom the Provencal trie, deceit. 

1 hen we have the old-fashioned 
word ** tnchc,” which corresponds'. 
to the English trick at cards. 

A thief in Italian lingo is termed 
‘ 4 truccantc. ” Literally trickster. 

In old French * 4 true” meant 
blow, and in the Italian jargon 
• trucco is used to denominate 
a stick, from a correlation between 
the effect and the cause. 

1 iucage, m., selling new articles 
. for antiquities. 

Trucageur,' m., manufacturer of 
articles sold as genuine antiquities. 

Trucard, m. (popular), artfyl 
dodger. 

True he,/, (thieves’ and tramps’), 
Egging, 44 cadging,” 

Je suis ce farreux argoticr, 

Lc grand Coesro de ces miooa. 


Penterve truche et doubler 
Dedans les boules et fr<*mions. 

La Chanson des Argo tiers. 

La faire a la to beg, “to 
cadge. ” ' 

Trupher (old cant), to beg, “to 
. cadge ; ” — r sur l’entiffe, to began 
the road.. From true. 

.Trucheur, or trucheux, m. (old 
cant), beggar, or “cadger;” tramp, 
or“pikey.” / 

Qui Veut rouscailler, ' 

D’un appele du grand Coesi^; 
Dabusche des argotiers, 

Et des trucheurs le grand maltre, 

Ft aussi de touj-ses vassaux. 

Vive les enfans de la truche, 

Vive Ics entans de l’argot. 

La Chanson des A rgotiers. 

Triicsinr, m. (thieves’), house of ill- 
f&vic, “flash-drum, narmy'-shop, 
or Academy.” in America certain 4 
^ establisnments of this description 
are termed “ panel-cribs.* I iind 
the following description in a 
book called the Slang Dictionary * 
, of Nov York, London, and Paris 
(the last-named town might have 
been left out) : Panel-crjib, n 
place especially fitted up'for the 
robbery of gentlemen, who are 
enticed thereto by women yTio 
make it their business to pick up 
strangers. Panel-cribs are sforxK- 
times called badger-cribs; shake- 
downs, and touch-cribs, and'are 
variously fitted for the admission 
of those who are in the secret, but 
which defy .the scrutiny pf the 
uninitiated. Sometimes thecas,ing 
of the ; door is made to swing oil- 
well-oiled hinges which -are not 
discoverable in the room, while 
tJie door itself appears to be.hung 
in the usual manner, and well 
secured by bolts and lock. At 
other times the entrance is effected 
by means of what appears to be 
an ordinary wardrobe, the back 
of which revolves like a turnstile 
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Truelle- 


/ots. When the victim has 
^ into bed with the woman, the 
thief enters, and picking his 
pocket-book out of his pocket, 
abstracts the money, and supply¬ 
ing its place with a small roll of 
paper, returns the book to its place. 
He then withdraws, and coming to 
the door raps and demands ad¬ 
mission, calling the woman by the 
name of wife. The frightened 
victim dresses himself in a hurry, 
feels his pocket-book in its proper 
place, and escapes through an¬ 
other door, congratulating him¬ 
self on hi happy deliverance. The 
panel-thief who fits up a panel- 
crib tries always to pick up gentle¬ 
men that are on a visit to the city 
on business or pleasure, who are 
not likely to remain and prose¬ 
cute the thieves. 


Truqueur. 


“draws the long-bow. 

English slang expressions come 
from the wonderful stories which 
used to be told of the Norman 
archers, and more subsequently of 
Indians’ skill with the tomahawk. 

Truffier, m. t truffiere,/. (popular), 
fat person. An allusion to a pig 
used for finding truffles, and v T hich 
is called truffier in cei .ain parts of 
France. It appears that peasants, 
in order to discover an animal 
with a fin 0 nose, go to the fair 
with a bit of truffle in their shoe, 
and they know a good truffle- 
finder at once, as he never fails to 
sniff at their heels. 

Trumeau, m . (popuHr), woman of 
indifferent character . See Ga- 
doue. Vieux — ! old fool , “ dod¬ 
dering old sheep’s head.” 



Truelle, /. (freemasons’), spoon. 
Termed also “pelle.” 

TrufTard, or truffardin, rn. (popu¬ 
lar), soldier, “ swaddy.” TrufTard 
also means happy , lucky. 

Truffe, f. (popular), nose of consi¬ 
derable proportions t or “ conk ; ” 
potato , “ spud ; ” — de savetier, 
chestnut . Aux truffes, excellent , 
“first-class, fizzing, out-and-out, 
nap.” 11 a un nez & chercher des 
truffes is used to compare a man to 
a pig, as a porcine assistant is ne¬ 
cessary for the finding and rooting 
up of truffles. 

Truffe, culj. and m. (familiar), ar¬ 
rant ^ or “captious ” yfo/; — de 
c b ic, superlati < ely elegant or sty lish , 
“ tsing tsing.” 

Truffer (popular), to deceive , “to 
cram up.” 

Trufferie,/. (popular),^, “cram¬ 
ming up.” 

Truffeur, nt. (popular), one who tells 
/ibr, who “throws the hatchet,” or 


Truquage, m. (artists’), putting the 
name of an old master to a modern 
picture . 

Truquer, m. (popular), to I've by 
ones wits ; (thieves’) to swindle , 
“to bite ; ” to give oneself up to 
prostitution ; — de la pogne, to 
beg , ‘* to cadge. ” (Tradespeoples’) 
Truquer, to manufacture articles 
sold as genuine antiquities. 

Truqueur (popular), one who lives 
by his wits ; swindler , one of the 
“ swell - mob ; ” card - sharper , 
“ rook ; ” Sodomist , “ gentleman 
of the back door ; ” seller of theatre 
checks ; one who does sundry odd 
jobsy such as opening the. doors of 
carriages , <SrY., “ one who lives 
on the mooch,” or who sells small 
articles in the streets; pedlar. 

Je vous assure qu*il me rdpugne dc verier 
le raising dc ces deux traqueurs.—Vn olq. 

Truqueur de cambrouse, tramp , 
or “ pi key.” 

Lcs deux tniqueurs dc cambrouse nous 
entendreut si onrebatit le &invc.—Vinocg. 
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Truyc— • Tuiler . 



uye,/, fils de — (obsolete), used 
to be said of a man who vanishes , 

' alluding to La Truyc qui file, the 
signboard of a celebrated wine¬ 
shop of the seventeenth century. 

Tual (Brecon cant ),fox t 

Tuant, adj. (familiar), dull in the 
superlative degree. 

Tubard, (popular), silk hat . 
Various kinds of covering for the 
head are termed: “capct, car- 
beluche, eombre, C' mbrieu, cap¬ 
sule, tuyau de poele, trombion, 
tube, tube h haute pression, casque, 
viscope, bolivar, couvre-amour, 
tuile, epietphale, galurin, lam¬ 
pion, nid d’hirondelle, calo- 
quet, cadraun, ardoise, marquin, 
bache, decalitre, comiche, cou- 
verclc, couvrante, loupion, bosse- 
lavd; ” and in the English slang : 
“ chimney-pot, stove-pipe, 
goss.” To complete this chapitre 
dcs chapeaux, which has nothing 
in common with the one said by 
Sga.iarelle to have been written 
by Aristotle, we may add that 
Fielding calls hats "principles,” 
and in explanation of the term he 
says : — 

Aj these persons wore different “ prin- 
cipics, t.e. luis> frequent dissensions grew 
among them. There were particularly two 
parties, vir tuosc who wore hats fiercely 

cocked, .md those who preferred the f ‘ nab f ’ 
or trencher hat, with the brim flapping over 
f ’.eir eyes. 1 he former were called “ cava- 
hers and tory rory ranter boys," See. 
Ihc latter went by the several names of 
* wags, roundheads, shokebags, oldnolR" 
aud several others. Between these coi- 
pmm! jars arose, insomuch that they grew 
m turn- i<; think there was somethin' ' essen¬ 
tial in their differences, and that their in¬ 
terests were incumpatibb with each other, 
whereas, in truth, the difference lay only 
in the fashbn of their ha.ls.—fo>uzi/:a;t 
Wild. 

Tube, n, (familiar and popular), 
silk hal f “ stove-pipe.’ See 
Tubard. 

Et . . . le tube sur l’oreiile « . , suivi 


d horizontal es, de verticales, de dchanch^es 
et d’agenouillecs, on ie verra s'en allcr dans 
les rues.— Le Voltaire. 

(Popular) Le the throat , 
“gutter-lane, or whistler;” the 
nose, or “smeller.” See Mor- 
viau. Se coller quelquechose 
dans le —, . to eat, * * to grub. ” Se 
piquer \c —, to get drunk, or 
“ tight.” Se flanquer du terreau 
dans le —, to take snuff. Un — , 
a musket y or “dag.” Un — a 
haute pression, silk hat . 

Tuber (popular), to smoke . Tubons 
en une, let's “ blow a cloud.” 

Tubercule, m. (familiar), big nose , 
“conk.” 

Tue, adj. (familiar), astounded, 
aghast , “flabbergasted.” 

Tuer (thieves’), le ver, to silence the 
calls of one's conscience, a not un¬ 
usual thing for thieves to do. 
(Popular) Tuer les mouches a 
quinze pas, to have an offensive 
breath ; — le colimagon, to have 
a morning glass of white wine ; 
— le ver, to have an early glass of 
spirits , a “dew-drink.” 

Ensuite on tue le ver abondamment: vin 
blanc, mCUvcassis, anisette de Bordeaux, 
d’aucuncs groenarde*, & !a peau coulcnr 
de tan nc cracjicnt pas sur unc couple de 
perroquets, Je demi-seticr de cas*e-poitrine 
‘••i la chorine d’cau-dc-vie de marc.— P. 
Mahalin. 

Tuffre, m. (thieves’), tobacco, 
“stuff.” 

Tuile, / (freemasons’), plate ; (fa¬ 
miliar) disagreeable and unforeseen 
event; (roughs’) hat, or “ tile.” 
Tiiileau, in. (roughs’), cap, “tile.” 

I’m a gent, I’m .1 eent, 

Iu the Regent-Street i>lyle,-- 
Kxamine my costume 
And look at my tile. 

Popular Song. 

Tuiler (popular), to measure, to 
judge op cue's character or cbit : ::c*; 
to survey one with suspicious eye. 
Se —, to reach the'stage of intoxi- 
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Tulipe crageuse — Tunn 


when the dwinkard looks 
when he is as “drunk 
sow.” 


Tuner (old cant), to beg, “tomai 
der. ” The latter term seems- to 
be derived from mcndier, to beg. 


Tulipe orageuse, f,a step of the 
cancan, a pas seul danced in such 
placesas Bullier orL’Elysee Mont¬ 
martre by a young lady with skirts 
and the rest tucked up so as 
to disclose enough of her person 
to shock the sense of decorum of 
virtuous lookers-on, whose feelings 
must be further hurt by the ener¬ 
getic and suggestive gyratory mo¬ 
tions of the performers body. This 
pas is varied by the “ presentez 
armes ! ” when the lady handles 
her leg as a soldier does his mus¬ 
ket on parade. Other chore- 
graphic embellishments are, “le 
passage du guet, le coup du lapin, 
la ch:iloupe en detresse, le pas du 
hareng saur,” &c. 

Tune, or thune, f. (thieves’), 
money, or “pieces ■” fivc-franc 
piece. 


Tuneur, m. (old cant), beggar , 
“ maunderer.” 

Tunnel, m. (medical students’), the 
amis. 

Tunodi (Breton cant) to talk cant, 
“ to patter flash.” 

Tunodo (Breton cant), cant express 
sions ; — minson, fr Isehoods. 

Turbin, m. (popular), annoyance. 

Bon sang dlxm Dieu ! quel turbin ! 
J’viens d’mett’mon pied dan’ eun’ flaque : 
C’est Hiasard qui m’offre un bain, 

V'lan ! v'la l’vent qui .’liche eun’ claque. 

Richkpin. 

Turbin, work, il graft.” 

Apres six jours cntiers d’turbin 
T’me seatajs la gucule un peu sale. 
Vrai, j’avais booin d'prena’un bain; 
Seul’mcnt j'l’ai pris par l’amygdale. 

RlCHEI'IN. 


J’suis un grinche, un voleur, un escarpe ; 
jr buterais le Pfcre .Eterncl pour affurcr une 
tune, mais . . , trahir des amis, iamais ! — 
Vidocq. 

La —, or tunebee (old cant), the old 
prison of Bicbtre. In the fifteenth 
century the king of mendicants 
was calledRoide Thune, orTunis, 
as mentioned by V. Hugo in his 
description of La Cour dcs 
Miracles under Louis XI. (see 
Noire Da??ie de Paris), in imita¬ 
tion of the title of Roi d’Egypte, 
which the head of the gipsies bore 
at that time. It is natural that 
rogues should have given the ap¬ 
pellation to the prison of Bicclre, 
where so many of the members of 
the “canting crew” were given 
free lodgings, and which was thus 
considered as a natural place of 
meeting for the subjects of the 
King of Thune. 

Tune^on, f % (old cant), prison, or 
“stir.” 


(Thieves’) Le —, thieving (Pros¬ 
titutes’) Le —, prostitution. A Her 
au —, to walk the streets as a street - 
walker. 

Turbiner (popular), to work, to do 
“elbow grease.” 

Plus joyeux encore l'ouvrier qui turbine 
en plcin air, suspendu sur un denafoudage, 
plus pris du bleu, dvenic par les souffles dc 
i’horizon.—R iciiefin, Le Pave. 

Turbiner une verte, to drink a glass 
of absinthe. (Thieves’) Turbiner, 
to thieve. 

Turbineur, m. (popular), labourer . 

Turc, m. (thieves’), a native of Tou- 
raine . See Tdte, Face. 

Turcan, m. (thieves’), the town of 
Tours. 

Turin., m. (thieves’), earthenware 
pci. This word is no doubt a 
corruption of terrine. 
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Turlurette — Typotc. 


467 


irlurette, f. (popular), fast girl. 


Turlutaine, f (popular), caprice, 
whim. 


(Sporting) Tuyau, 44 tip,” that is, 
confidential information about a 
horse that is likely to win. Given 
in le tuyau de Foreille. 


Turlutme,/ (military), campaign - 
vtg ratio * consisting of pounded 
biscuit, rice , and bacon . 


Apr&mon operation, le chcval que j’ai 
P™ 5 devient subitement le tuyau .—Le Gil 



* urne, f (familiar and popular), 
ill furnish'd , wretched room or 
lodgings . This word is derived 
from the Gipsy “ turno,” castle . 

L’immeublc . . je me suL* tout de suite 
Souvcnu de cette tnme. 

Xavier Mont^pin. 

Turquie,/ (thieves 5 ), Touraine . 


Donner un —, to give such infor¬ 
mation, “ to give the office.” 

Tuyaux depogle, m. pi. (popular), 
high boots ; worn-out shoes. 

Des tuyaux de poele qui reniflent la 
pour.sicre des ruisseaux.—E. de la B£lol- 

LIERE. 


Tutoyer (popular), une chose, to 
take hold of a thing unceremo¬ 
niously ; to purloin ; — un porte- 
morninguc, to steal a purse. 

Tutu, m. (familiar), kind of short 
muslin drawers worn by ballet 
girls. Termed also 44 cousu.” 

St^'i r’aillot tendu sans un pli, avant 
d earner cette sorte de jupon-calecon de 
mousscune, bouffant aux hanrhes, fermd 
au-dcssus «iu genou et qui rc-pond au joli 
petit 110m harmonieux de tutu ou cousu.— 
A. SlKVE.N. 


Tuyau m. (popular), ear, or 
. w , at ^ c ;” throat, or 44 red lane.” 
So jeter quelque chose dans le —, 
to cat or drink. Avoir le—bouchd, 
to have a cold in the head. (Fa¬ 
miliar and popular) Tuyau de 
poele, silk hat, 44 stove-pipe. ” 


Ni blouses ni vestes, ni casnucttes: re¬ 
din got os, paletots, tuyaux de pcC-lc.— \ 

Svbvrv r 


(Military) Tuyau de po£ie, regula¬ 
tion bools. (Popular) Les tuyaux, 
legs, “ pins.” Ramorier scs tu- 
vaux, to run away; to wash one's 
fed. See Patatrot. 


Type, m. (familiar and popular), 
individual, “bloke, cove,” or 
“ cuss,” as the Americans say. 

Nous ne parlerons que pour m<?moire du 
gar^on de cafe qui, oedaignant aujourd'hui 
lc pourbou-e, nc rend jamais exactemcnt la 
monnaic, lorsqu’il a flaird un type a ne pas 
compter.—A. Siuven. 

Type has also the signification of 
odd fellow, 44 queer fish.” The 
term 44 type” was first used by 
cocottes as synonymous of dupe, 
or “flat,” as appears from the 
following dialogue between two 
44 soupeuses,” frequenters of Bre- 
bant’s restaurant. 

— Avcc qui as-tu pass?? ta soirde ? 

— M’cu pnrle pa-: avec deux types qui 
m out embetde a cent francs par tetc.—P 
Au dedkand, Petits Mtmoircs dune Static 
a Orchestre. 

Typesse, f (familiar and popular), 
woman. 

Typo, tn. (popular), compositor. 

fypote, f (popular), female com¬ 
positor. 
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Ulcere, m. (popular), faire degorger 
son —, to make oneself vomit . 

Unch’ (popular), the first words of 
a mild form of swearing, nom 
d’un .... 

Bravo . . . Nom d’unch! C’est presque 

aussi bien qu'h l’ Ambigu. — V ictor Hugo. 

Un peu de courage k la poche 

(mountebanks’), a phrase used as 
an appeal to the generosity of the 
public \when the sum required be¬ 
fore the performance of any feat is 
not forthcoming . May be rendered 
by “ tuppence more and up goes 
the donkey,” a vulgar street 
phrase, says the Slang Dictionary, 
for extracting as much money as 
possible before performing any 
task. The phrase had its origin 
with a travelling showman, the 
finale of whose performance was 
the hoisting of a donkey on a 
pole or ladder. (Familiar) Un de 
plus refers to an injured husband'. 

Uomk (Breton cant), the sun. 

Urf, adj. (popular), excellent , first - 
class. C’est rien — ! excellent , 
“ real jam.” Le monde —, fine 
people. 

Urge, m. The word is used by the 
ladies or ” tartlets ” of the Boule¬ 
vards to qualify a man’s financial 
status. The scale ranges from the 
humble “un urge,” denoting a 
poor or very stingy man, to the 
superlative “dix urges.” A stingy 
man is also said to wear gloves of 
the size 6J, whilst a generous 
one sports the 8J. 

Ainci un garni iu passe d’nn air de'gagd sur 

|e Jxmlevjird, torgnant ks icmmcj mu font 


espalier h ia porte dcs cafds. Trois urges * 
diront celles-ci en l’apcrcevant. Trois 
urges, c’esi-h-dire : ce moi...ieur n’est pas 

f £n£reux, il £ante dans les numcros bas. 

i, au contrairc, dies disent : Six urges ! 
ou huit urges ! oh ! alors, e'est un banqaier 
mexicainqui p. .<se lh, elles k savent, il leur 
en a donn£ dcs preuv :s la veille ou l’avant- 
vcille. L’^chelle n'a que dix echelons; 
le premier urge s’emploic h propos dts 
pignoufs; le dixteme urge- ^eulcment i 
propos des grands seigneurs.— Delvau. 

Urine de lapin (popular), bad and 

weak brandy . 

Url e,f (thieves’), the room where 
prisoners have interviews with 
visitors. 

Urne,/ (popular), /;^, or “tibby.” 
Avoir un depute dans 1*—, to be 
enceinte. 

Urpino, adj. (popular), excellent , 
** fizzing elegant. For rupino, 
rupin. C’est — aux pommes, it 
is the height of elegance. 

Ursulc,/. (familiar), old maid. 

Usager (popular), is said of a man 
with genteel manners. 

User (military), son matricide, to 
serve in the army. Le numero 
matricule is the soldier's number , 
(Gamesters’) User le tapis, to play 
lenv ; (familiar) — sa salive, to 
argue uselessly. Ne pas avoir use 
ses culottes sur les bancs, to be ig¬ 
norant. (Thieves’) User la pierre 
ponce, to be a convict at a penal 
servitude settlement. From a 
simile. F unice stone takes a long 
time to w< ar away. 

Usine, /. (| opular), place where ojis 

works. 
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Usincr — Vadrouillarde , . 


^ er (popular), to work, “to 

graft.” 

Ustensile, m. (bullied), mistress . 

Ustensilier, m. (theatrical), one 
who has charge of the minor 
articles of the plant . 

T Jstoches, m.pi. (popular), scissors, 
Deformatinn of eustache, knife . 


Sl 


Ut! (printers’), your health / First 
word of a sentence formerly used 
by printers when drinking to¬ 
gether, “ Ut tibi prosit meri 
potio! ” The Germans use the 
expression, ** prosit! ” 

Utility,/ (theatrical), useful actor > 
an 94 all round ” one. 


v 


Vachard, m. (popular), man wi'h 
no energy * lc y fellow, “bummer.” 

Vache,y*. (popular), woman of in¬ 
different character ; — a lait, pros¬ 
titute. See Gadoue. Vache! 
an insulting epithet applied to 
either eex. 

Cc ful, pendant une miuute, une clameur 

. 

— Cochon ! 

— Salaud I 

— Bongre de vachc !—G. Courteltne. 

Etrc — , faire la —, to be lazy . 
Prendre la — et le veau, to marry 
a girl who is pregnant . Le train 
des vaches, the tram car. A play 
on the word tramway. (Thieves’) 
^ —> the police , “ reelers. ” Une 
—, police spy , or policeman. 

File avail <?t<5 amende lk par deux horri¬ 
bles peuts drMes-Us <£taient en train 

de ore? «cr la ‘ gouzesse ” avant dc lenvoyer 
le trunar (le trottoir) lorsque les 
rou ''ins, les vache,, r.urvinrent.— Albert 
Cl.M, Institution de Dc /noisettes. 

Mort aux vachcs 1 is a motto often 
found tatiseed on malefactors' 
bodies. 

Vacbcr, //;. (thieves’) police officer, 
or “ rceler. 

Vacherie,/ (popular), laziness; a 
place where drinks arc scried by 
women. 


Va - comme - je - te pousse, /. 
(popular), & la —, at haphazard , 

Vacquerie,/ (thieves’), alleren—, 
to sally forth on a thieving expe¬ 
dition. 

Vade, f. (thieves’), crowd\ or 
“push.” Termed also u tigne.” 

Va-de la-gucule, m. (popular), 
gormandizer , or “grand paunch;” 
orator. 

Va de-la-lance, m. (popular), booti 
companion , a kind of 4t jolly dog.” 

Vadoux, m. (obsolete), servant . 

Vadrouillard, vadrouilleur, m . 

(popular), low fellow fond of hold¬ 
ing rrods with prostitutes. 

Vadrouillarde, vadrouille, va- 
drouilleuse, f (familiar and 
popular), low prostitute , or 
“draggle-tail.” Vadrouille, low 
graceless felloio. 

Faistoi connaitre. 11 faut 
Queje saches oh tu perches. 

Jc fais raille rechcrches, 

O gribier d echnfauil. 

F.t je reviens hredouille t. • • 

Ainsi chan lait T— or, 

Mais rhombic vadrouille 
Ricann: cherchc encor. 

Raminagrobi*. 

Vadrouille is properly a su*ab> 
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(Bullies’) Envoyer une femme au 
—, to send a woman out for pur¬ 
poses of prostitution . (Popular) 
Du — ! an expression of refusal , 
which may be rendered by the 
Americanism, ‘‘yes, in a horn.” 
Se lacher du —, lancer une . gousse 
au —, to send a woman out to walk 
the streets . 

Vaguer (prostitutes’), to wander 
about 

Vain, adj, (thieves’), bad. 

Vaisseau du d6sert, m. (popular), 
euphemism for chameau, prosti¬ 
tute\ 

Vaissell e,f (p^oular), de poche, 
money, “needful.” (Military) 
Vais die, decorations. Mettresa— 
h. l’air, to put on one s decorations. 

Valade, f (thieves’), pbt, or 
“cly.” 

Pai toujours de 1'auber dans me^ va¬ 
in dcs, bogue d’orient, cadenne, rondines 

tt frusquins. — Vidocq. 

From avaler, to swallow up. Son- 
der Its valades, to feel pockets in a 
crowd. 

Valet de cceur, m. (popular), the 
lover of a prostitute\ or “ Sunday 
man.” See Poisson. 


Vandale,/ (thieve*’), empty pocket. 

Vannage, m. (gambling cheats 5 ), 
faire un —, to allow a “pigeon” 
to v>in the first game . Termed 
also maquiller un —. 

Vanne, (familiar and popular), 
exhausted , “gruelled.” 

C’est vrai que je suis un peu v:. in£ . . . 
dit Elys<5e en souriant, et U raontait ses 
cinq Stages, le dos road, £cras£. — x\. 
Daudet. 

Vanner (thieves’), to run away , 
“ to sped.” Alluding to the mo¬ 
tions of the body and arms of a 
winnower, or from the old French 
word vanoyer, to disappear. 

Van n e s , /. pi. (popular), falsehood; 
humbug , “flam.” 

Am I dreaming? or what? Pinch me, 
Jesse 1 I am quite awake, am I not? And 
the thing is no “flam?"— The Globe , Dec., 
1886. 

Des — 1 ejaculation of disbelief \ 
“over, or over the shoulder.” 
C’est des — ! that's all humbug , 
“all my eye.” 

Vanneur, ?n . (thieves’), one who 
runs away ; coward. 

Vanterne, er vent erne,/, (thieves’), 
window , or “jump.” From the 
Spanish ventana, or more pro- 




Vanternier — J7as-y-vas-y. 


fiL 


iab1y from vent, wind, so that 
.venteme literally signifies which 
lets in the wind . Ventosa in 
Spanish cant. Vanterne (for lan- 
terne), lantern; — sans loches, 
dark lantern , or “ darky.” 

Vanternier, ?//.{thieves’), robber who 
effects an entrance through a win¬ 
dow, “ dancer, or garretcr.” 

Vapeur,/. (popular), une demi —, 
a glass of absinthe. 

Vaquerie,/. (old cant), bier en — , 
to sally forth on a thieving expe¬ 
dition. 


tient quelque chose a la main : 
e’est sans doute un bouquet de 
lleurs, ou un mouchoir de den- 
telle? Non, e’est son vase de 
nuit 1 Encore si elles se dispen- 
saient de s’en servir publiquement! 
Mais elles pensent probablement, 
avec quelques cyniques, que les 
choses naturelles ne sont pas in 
decentes.” (Popular and thieves') 
De la —, rain , or " parney.” 11 
tombe de la —, or de la fiotte, it 
rains. 

Vaser (popular and thieves’), tr 
rain. Tenned also “ lansquiner, 
tomber de la lance.” 


Vase, m. andf. (familiar), etrusque, 
chamber-pot, or “jerry.” Con¬ 
cerning this utensil Viscount Bas- 
terot, in his work De QtUbec h 
Lima , speaks of a curious cus¬ 
tom of the Peruvians. He says : 
“On a su de tout temps que les 
Espagnols ne se font pas prier 
pour annoncer bruyamment qu’ils 
ont bicn dine; temoin une cer- 
taine histoire du Marechal Bas- 
sompierre. Mais il est une certaine 
habitude peruvienne dont vraiment 
je nY.vais jamais entendu parler. 
II est un peu embarrassant de la 
d^crire, mais pourquoi la tairais- 
je ? Ne faut-il pas raconter, quels 
qu’ils soient, les usages et les 
mcetirs? Quel serait sans cela 
l’int&Gt des voyages ? Le fait est 
qu’au Perou, lc pot de cliambre 
est arrive a la hauteur d’une in¬ 
stitution nationale. On se met- 
trait plutOt en route sans malle que 
sans cet ustensile prGcieux. Les 
personnes riches les font fairc en 
argent. Mais, helas! la vieilie 
aristocratie est sur son d^clin, et 
la faience domine aujourd’hui. 
Les dames surtout les etalent avec 
une complaisance ir'inie; il est 
vrai qu’ils: . vent aussi quelquefois 
de meub’e de toilette. On vnit 
arriver une brillante senora; elle 


Vasinette,/. (popular), bath. Aller 
& la —, to bathe. Termed “to 
tosh” by the gentlemen cadets of 
the R.M. Academy. 

Vasistas, m. (popular), monocular 
eye-glass; the behind. The sv- 
nonyms are : “ le piffe, le me¬ 
dallion, l’arri&re-train, le trifle, 
messire Luc, le moulin \ vent, le 
ponant, la June, le bienseant, le 
petard, le ballon, le moutnrdier, 
le baril de moutarde, l’obusier, la 
tabatiGre, la tire-lire, la giberne, 
le proye, cadet, la figure, la ca- 
nonnit*re, l’oignon, la machine <\ 
moulurcs, la rose des vents, lcde- 
partement du Bas-Rhin, le ddinoc, 
le schelingophone, le Proven, 
le panier aux crottes, le visage de 
campagne or sans nez, le fignard, 
le petrouskin, la face du Grand 
Turc, le tortillon, le fleurant, 
le ped70uille, le cadran, le fi iron, 
le tal, le garde-manger, le naze, 
le soufilet, le prouas, la centre- 
basse, le cyclopc, lc schaffousc, le 
gingin.” 

Vassar^s,(thieves’), water. 

Vas-y-t’assir, m. (roughs’), chair. 

Vas-y-vas y, m. (roughs ’),easement 
of a window. Play on vasistas. 
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- ti '-fciire-cuer - — Velours. 



t 


suer! (popular), go to 


aver, m. (popular), box on 
the ear, right and left. 


I't il regardait les gcns, tout pret k leur 
administrcr un va-tc-laver s’ils s’^taient 
permis h moindre rigolade.—Z ola. 


Va-t’ faire-panser, m. (popular), 
box on the ear; blow , or “wipe.” 

Je lui ai fianque un va-t’ faire-panser sur 
l r ceil.—R andon. 


Vaticanaille,/ (familiar), clericals . 

Va-trop, (thieves’ and roughs’), 
servant; — de charretier, carter’s 
man . 

Ah ! ah ! prersonn’ ne sait c’qu’il fiche 
Dcpui:. qu’il roul’ par le~, grand. ch’mins. 
Oh ! oh . pYct' qu’il est morlifiche, 
Va-trop d'charticr, ou tcnd-la-main. 

Richepin. 

Vaudcviiliere (literary), actress of 
no ability who is engaged only on 
account of her personal attractions. 

Vautour, m. (popular), hard - 
hearted landlord ; gambling cheat. 
or “ hawk.” 


Veau, m. (military), knapsack , or 
‘ f scran-bag ; ” (popular) young 
prostitute. 

Un soir a la barri&re 
Un veau, un veau 
TortiJlait du derritre. 

Song. 

Vedette, f. (theatrical), avoir son 
nom en —, or etre en , to have 
ores name in large type on a play - 
bill. 

— Laisse_-moi, rdpondaitelle. voul me 

Odch:ro*» 

— Xu seras en vedette. 

— Vous etes insupportable. 

— En ttoiie ! 

— Asiez I—J. Sermet. 

Veilieurs de morts, m. pi. (bro¬ 
thels’), young scamps who amuse 
themselves by causing an uproar 
i .- orothcls and putting everything 
topsy-turvy. 


En argot de lupnnar, on appclle 
Ieurs cle morts" les jeunes vauriens^qui 
emploient leur soirde a mettre sens de.-.su3 
dcssous les maisons de tolerance. Us sont 
La terreur dcs maquerelies, et les pertes 
qu’iis leur font subir sont ies revers de la 
mddaille du proxdndtismc.— L.'.o Taxil. 


Veilleuse, f. (thieves’), stomach, 
“ middle piece ; ” — a sec, empty 
stomach. Une —■, a franc . Demi 
—> fifty centimes . (Familiar) 

Souffler sa —, to die , “to kick 
the bucket, or to snuff it.” 


Veinard, adj. and tn. (familiar and 
popular), lucky ; lucky fellow. 

J'suis connu d’Charonne PLiisanco 
Sous le nom d’Chan^ard dit l’veinard.., 
V'la. Chan<jard, un veinard 
Qu’a d'la chance en abondance, 

A. J AMBON, V Id Chancard. 

Veine, f (familiar and popular), 
de cocu, great luck. Veine alors ! 
what luck / 

Le colonel lui jeta un coup d’oeil, rendit 
lesalut et pas a. Laigrepin, stupdfait, se 
dit—Veine alors f II est myope cornua une 
chaufferette.—G. Coukteline. 

Veler (popular), to be in childbed\ 
“in the straw.” 

V61in, m. (printers’), wife. Arrange- 
maner, or secouer son —, to ckas - 
tise one’s better half. 

Velo, m. (old cant), postilion. 

Velocipede, m. (popular), casser 
son —, to die. For synonyms see 
Pipe. 

Ah ! ben ! cn v’la un creve, qa veut fumex-, 
5a n’tient pa, sur scs pattes, s’il nc ddgeio 
pa, ect hi -cr, s’il ne devxsse pas son hillard 
au printemps, pour sdr h 1'automnc, 11 va 
casser son vdlocipcde. — Baumaine et 
Blondelet. 

Velours, m. (gamesters’), gaming¬ 
table. Eclairer le —, to lay cue’s 
stakes on the green doth. Jouer 
sur le —, to stake one's winnings. 
(Familiar) Faire un —, or cuir, f o 
put in a consonant at the end of a 
word and carry it on to the next. 




Veloutcr — Verdousier . 


^ as: Tc suis venu z’h Paris. (Popu* 

- lar) Un —, crepitus veniris . Ri- 
gaud says: ‘ ‘ Le velours se produit 
dans le monde avec une certaine 
timiditt? melancolique et rappelle 
les sons files dc la tlftte (ceci pour 
les gens qui aiment la precision). ’ 
CW un —, that is excellent (of 
drink). (Thieves’) Un —, robbing 
without violence. Faire du —, to 
play the good fellow; to seek to 
wheedle one out of something, 

Velouter''familiar), se —, to com¬ 
fort oneself by a drink. 

Velu, adj. (students’), synonymous 
of chic, excellent, first-rate, “ true 
marmalade.” 

Vendanger (old cant), to ill-treat; 
to execute; — & IMchclle, to hang. 

Vendangeuse d’amour, /. (f a - 
miliar), gay girl. The expression 
is Delvau’s. 


Vendre (thieves’), la calebasse, to 
against , “to blow the gaff, 
or to turn snitch.” 


Toujour est-il, reprit le recdleur, que 
ra,etassc '« qu ° 

(1 opular) Vendre des guignes, to 
s . ( l uini g *'‘to have swivel eyes:” 
(familiar and popular) — la meclie, 
to reveal a secret. 


V f nd *> m : i (popular and journa¬ 
lists ), epithet expressive cf a vague 
accusation of extortion, but gene¬ 
rally used with no particular 
meaning. * 


Out je lui en preterai, hurla Mes-Bottes. 
1 ic!is ! Bioi, jetie-luisa -.ijnnaie travers 
C ' CC VCndU : ~ Z0LA * 


VenSrable, m. (popular), the be¬ 
hind. 

Vent, m. (popular), du —! is ex¬ 
pressive of derisive refusal, “go to 
pot.” (Hawkers’) Vent du nord, 
fan, (bindents’) Donner du —, to 


§L 

bully. (Sailors’) Avoir du — dans 
les voiles, ctre — dessus, — de¬ 
dans, to be in a state of intoxi¬ 
cation, 1 ‘ to have one’s mainbrace 
well spliced.” 

Vente. See Abattage. 

Ventre, m. (popular), benit, beadle; 
verger ; chorister. An allusion to 
“pain benit,” supposed to be 
their staple food. C’est le — de 
ma m&re, I shall ?iever return 
there, or I shall have nothing more 
to do with this. Un — d’osier, 
a drunkard, or “ lushington.” 
(Familiar) Nous allons voir ce 
qu’il a dans le —, we will see what 
stuff he is made of. Se brosser le 
—. to go without food. 

Jaime mon art. . . ma foi, dit un acteur, 
si je pouvais pa^'jr mes jours a me brosser 
le ventre, le theatre . . .—E. Monteil. 

Avoir du chien dans le —, to have 
pluck, endurance; to be made of 
good stuff. 

Je suis stir que ce nez l'aidcra h. faire son 
chemin. II jeuc cc soir. Jugez-le. Voua 
verrez qu’il a du chien duns lc ventre. — P. 
Audebrand. 

Ventree,/ (popular), copious meal, 
“buster.” Se foutre une —, to 
males a hearty meal, or “tightener. ” 

Venus,/, (artists’), moulei une —, 
to ease oneself by evacuation. 

Ver, m. (familiar), rongeur, cab 
taken by ike hour. Tuer le —, to 
have an early glass of spirits “ to 
keep the damp out.” 

Verbe, m. (thieves’), sur le —, on 
credit, 

Verdet, m. (old cant), wind. 

Verdouse, or verdou 2 e, f. 
(thieves’), apple; meadow* In 
the Italian cant verdume signifies 
grass. See Arroseur, Cribleur. 

Verdousier, m . (thieves’), applt- 
tree; garden ; f, uitcrcr. 
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Victoire — Vingt-deux. 


et travaille pour son compte.— 
i^^ONCOURT. 

itioire, /. (rag-pickers’), shirt, 
“ flesh-bag.” 


The term is applied speci; 
the Republican politicians of FFQ.! 



Vidange,/. (thieves’ and roughs’), 
largue en —, woman in childbed, 
“ in the straw.” 

Videe, f. (rag-pickers’), basketful 
of a rag-picker's findings . 

Vider (popular), le plancher, to go 
away, “toslope;” —sespoches, 
io play the piano, (Familiar) Etre 
vide, to be spent in point of intel¬ 
lectual productions. (Prostitutes’) 
Vider un homme, to leave a man 
penniless . 

Vie, /. (familiar), faire une — de 
Polichinelle, to make a great 
noise ; io lead a dissolute life . 

Vi6daser (obsolete), to work care¬ 
lessly. 

Vieille, adj. (familiar), un verre de 
—, a glass of old brandy. La — 
garde, the set of superannuated 
cocottes, of “played-out tarts.” 

Tout ce qu’on appelait d6jh, il y a quinze 
ans, la vieille-gpirdc, a pass€ par fe Moulin- 
Rouge. C’ctaieat Esther Guimond, dont 
un ministry de la guerre disait: “Elle est 
dc ma promotion.’—M ahalin. 

(Familiar and popular) Ma — 
bran che, old fellow , my hearty, 
“old chump, my ribstone, or my 
bloater.” 

P'lh-hautj’applaudts chaque acteur 
Surtout si la piece est bien franche. 

JHerf : iband! chaud 1 vas-y, ma vieill' 
branehe. 

Burani et Bugubt. 

Vieille barbe, old-fashioned poli¬ 
tician who will not keep up with 
the times. 

Invitez ih. tous ccs fdssiks 
Remis \ neuf et rempailMs. 

Les vieiJIcs barlcs indociles, 

Fourbus, casi.^s, crcvcs, rouilk>. 

Le Triboutet, iti8c. 


Vieux, adj. (familiar and popular), 
se faire —, to feel dull; to be 
waitingfor a long while. Se faire 
de — os, to wait for a lung while . 
Un — cabas, a stingy old woman. 
(Popular) Vieux meuble, Oi l man; 

— comine Mathieu-sale, very 
old. (Literary) Vieux jeu, old- 
fashioned ; (familiar) — tison, old 
“gallivant.” Un — de la vieille, 
old veteran . (Military) C’est — ! 
I am not to be taken in, il tell that 
to the marines.” 

Vieux plumcau, m. (popular), old 
fool , “doddering old sheep’s 
head.” 

Ell’ dit : II ne sent pas bon ! 

— Pas bon?. . . Esp£c’ de vieille cruche ! 
Dit la marchand'—Vieux plumeau ! 

T’en mang’rais plus que dmerluche ! . .. 
Va done, eh 1 fouraeau ! 

A. QuEyRiAUX. 

Vif-argent, in. (thieves’), cash , 
Vignette,/, (printers’), face. 

Vigousse, f (popular), energy , 
strength. For vigueur. 

Villois, m. (thieves’), village. An 
old French word from the Low 
Latin yillaticum. 

Si j'venais d'faire un gerbement et que 
j’en aye de la surbine on m'enverrait dans 
un trou d’vergne ou dans un villois de la 
Jargole.—V idocq. 

Vinaigre, m. (thieves’), rum, 
(Familiar) Du vinaigre ! faster! 

• Expression used by children who 
are rope-skipping. 

Vinasse,/. (popular), wine. 

Vingt-cinq (popular), h. — francs 
par t£te/ superlatively. Rigoler 4 

— francs par tete, to amuse one¬ 
self enormously. 

Vingt-deux, nt. (thieves’), knife , 
or “chivc.” 

Pr ;.ds le vingt-deux en cas de malhevr. 
-^VmucQ. ' 



Vingt-huit-jours — Vitrine. 


47. 


(Printers*) Le — , the master or 
chief overseer. Vingt-deux ! is 
used to notify that the master is ap¬ 
proaching. A signal of the same 
description used by English 
schoolboys or workmen is “ nix 1 ’* 

Vingt-huit-jours, m. (popular), 
soldier of the reserve. Thus 
termed on account of his yearly 
twenty right days’ service. 

Viocque, adj. andf. (thieves’) old; 
life. From the old word viouche, 
pronounced viouq^e. 

Violon, m. (popular), bolte & — , 
lock-up at a police station. 

J'suis connu d’tous les sergents d’ville, 
Jconnais tout’s les bolt’s a violon, 

C’est chcz r-'x qu’j'elis domicile, 
J’pourrais pas vivr dans les salons ! 

E. du Bois, C'est Pitanchard. 

The word violon itself signifies 
lock-upy on account of the window- 
bars of a cell being compared to 
the strings of that instrument 
The lingo terms, “jouer de la 
harpe,” to be in prison , and 
“ jouer du violon,” to file through 
the windozu-bars of a celly seem to 
bear out this explanation. Some 
philologists, however, think that 
the stocks being termed psalte- 
rion, “mettre au psalthion,’* to 
put in the stocks , became syno¬ 
nymous of to imprison, the ex¬ 
pression being superseded in time 
by “ mettre au violon ” when 
that instrument itself superseded 
the psalt^rion. 

Violon6, adj. (thieves’), poor. A 
man who comes out of prison is 
generally “hard-up.” 

Virolcts, m . (obsolete), explained 
by quotation :— 

Pour Icr. testicules, les g&ritoires, les 

marques de virilitc d’un homme. — Lk 

Roux. 

Vis,/ (familiar and popular), tor- 
tiller, or surer la —, to strangle. 
vee Rcfroidir. 


Visage, m . (popular), h culotte, — 
cousu, thin, spare man , “ a scare 
crow — de bois flotte, haggard 
face ; — de constipe, sour coun¬ 
tenance ; — de campagne, or 
sans nez, the behind; — k cu¬ 
lotte, ugly face. 

Viscope, / (thieves* and roughs’), 
copy “ tile.” 

Vise - au - trifle, m. (popular), 
apothecaryy ‘‘squirt.” 

Visqueux, in. (popular), most de¬ 
graded variety of prostituted bul¬ 
lies. See Poisson. 

Visser (thieves’), to abash by a stern 
glance . 

Visuel, m. (popular), s’en injector, 
or s’en humecter le — , to look 
attentively. 

Vitam (Breton cant), brandy. 

Vitelotte, f (popular), red nose K 
one % vith “ grog blossoms.” 

Vitres, /. pi. (popular), eyes, or 
“glaziers.” 

Vitriers, m. pi. (military), chas¬ 
seurs d piedy or rifes . Thus nick¬ 
named, either from their high 
knapsack compared to an itine¬ 
rant glazier’s plant, or from the 
expression, casser les vitres, to be 
reckless. The appellation forms 
the theme of the following verse 
set to one of their bugle marches:— 

Encore un carreau d’eassu, 

• V’Ul l’vitrier qui passe, 

Encore un carreau d*cass<5, 

V’la l’vitrier pa5S<5. 

(Popular) Les vitriers, diamonds 
of cards. 

Tierce major dans Ics vitriers, vingt- 
trois ; trois txeufs, vingt-six; trois larbins, 
vingt-ucuf; trois borgnes, quatrt>viir*t- 
douze.—Z ola. 

Vitrine, /. (popular), opera glass ; 
spectacles , or “ barnacles.” (Fami¬ 
liar) Etre dans la —, to be well- 
dressed. 






Verdousikre — Verver. 


iere, f. (thieves’), fnti - 
wife. 

Verds, m. pi. (thieves’), formerly 
name given to the Paris police. 

Oh ! c'est quo nous avons cu la moresque 
(la pcur) d’une fierc force : jc ais bicn que 
quand je m’ai send les verds au dos le 
treffe (coeur) me faisait trente et un.— M 6 - 
moires de Vidocq. 



Vermilion, m. (thieves’), an _ 
lishman, supposed to invariably 
sport a red coat. 

Verminard, vermineux, in. 
(students’), contemptible man , 
“ skunk.” 

Vermine, f. (thieves’), lawyer, 
“ land-shark.” 


V6reux, m. (thieves’), ticket-of-leave 
man. 

Vergne, f (thieves’), town. La 
grande —, Paris. Une — de 
misericorde, literally une ville de 
misere et corde, a town where 
thieves have little chance of success. 
Michel says vergne is literally 
winter quarters , from the Italian 
vemo, winter. More probably, 
however, it comes from vergne, 
alder plantation. Every small 
town has a square planted out 
with trees, used as a promenade, 
or for the holding of fairs, &c., a 
meeting-place for pedlars (who 
have contributed so many ex¬ 
pressions to the jargon). Thus 
aller h la vergne possibly signified 
to go to the public square , and, by 
an association of ideas, to go to the 
town. It is to be noted, on the 
other hand, that the Latin verna, 
vernaculus, respectively mean slave 
born in the house of his master , 
native ; so that the word vergne 
would be a native house, collection 
of native houses —hence town. 


Vermois, m. (thieves'), bloody 
“claret.” 

VermoisS, adf (thieves’), of a red 
colour . 

V6ronique, f. (rag-pickers’), lan¬ 
tern. 

Verre, m. (popular), d^montre, the 
behind. Casser le — de sa montre, 
to fall on one's behind. (Gambling 
cheats’) Montrer le verre, more 
correctly lc vert (tapis vert), en 
fleurs, one of tivo confederates 
engaged in a game of cards shost's 
such a good array of tryjnps that 
lookers-on are induced to stake. 

Verseuse,/ (familiar), waitress at 
certain cafls. 

Versigo, m. (thieves’), the town of 
Versailles . 

Vert, in. (popular), semettreau—, 
to play ; to gamble. Montrer le 
— enfleur. See Verre. (Thieves’) 
II fait — , it is cold. 


Vermeil, m. (thieves’), blood , 

“ claret.” 

Verm 2 cdles, rn.pl. (popular), hair. 
“ thatch,” 

Lc Pierrot birbe, avee sc-, vermicelles 
autour du gnias^e ! oh ! esbioquant, ca !— 
Richefin. 

(Thieves’) Vermicelles, or ver- 
michels, blood-vessels. 

Par .le me# des fan indcls, tu es sans 
r-inftd dans les vermichels (sans sang dans 
le:. vcines).—B alzac 


Verte, adf (familiar), la — , ab¬ 
sinthe. Garyon, une - waiter , a 

glass of absinthe. L’heure de la 
—, the time of day so hen absinthe 
is discussed in the carts, generally 
from five o'clock to seven. 

Verticale,/. (familiar), a variety of 
prostitute best described by the ap¬ 
pellation itself 

Verver (thieves’), to weep, “to nap 
a bib.” A deformation'of verser. 
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Le plus verveux des journalistes—un 

Gascon devenu parisien. — La Vie PoJ;u- 

iaire , 1887. 

Vervigr oler (obsolete), to have 
connection . 

Mais vervignolant, me faisait queloucfois 

dechaudes caresses.— Pa masse des Muses. 

Vessara, m. (popular), poltroon. 

Vesse, f (popular), avoir la —, to 
be afraid. (Schoolboys’) Vesse ! 
cave! or “ chucks ! ” 

Vesser du bee (popular), to have 
an offensive breath . 

Vessie, f (popular), low prosti¬ 
tute. Gadoue. 

Veste,^ (familiar), remporter une 
—, to meet with complete failure. 

Vestiaire, m. (familiar), laisser sa 
langue au — , to have lost one's 
tongue. 

Vestige, m. (thieves’), coquer le 
— » t0 ffghten; to be afraid. 
Des vestiges, or vestos, haricot 
beans, which generate wind in the 
bowels. From vesse, wind. 

Vesto de la cuisine, m. (thieves’), 
detective officer , “cop. ” La cuisine, 
vesto, respectively detective force, 
haricot bean. 

V6suve, m. (familiar), faire son —, 
to make a fuss ; to show off. 

Ve suver (popular), to be very liberal 
with one's motuy. 

V6suvienne, f. (familiar), gay girl. 
For synonyms see Gadoue. 

Veuve, f (thieves’), formerly the 
gallows , “scrag;” nowadays the 
guillotine. Crosser chez la —, 
tirer sa crampe avec la —, or 
epouser la — , to be guillothud. 
(Familiar) Veuves de colonel, 
female adventurers who attend 
gaming-tables, passing themselves 


off as widows of military men. 
Veuve d’un colonel mort . . . d'un 
coup de pied dans le cul, woman 
who passes herself off as a colonel's 
widow . 

Veux-tu-cacher-ga, m. (familiar 
and popular), short coat. 

Maintenant on no dit plus les paletots 
d’hommes, on dit des veux-tu-cachcr-ca. — 
Baumaink et Blondelet. 

(Auctioneers’) Veuve rentree, seller 
whose property has not been knocked 
down at an auction-room. Etre 
loge chez la — j’en tenons (obso¬ 
lete), to be encehite. 

Vdziner (thieves’), to stink. 

Jc voudrais avoir un homme comme toi! 
II mo dc^' -the. . . . D’abord il vezine (il sent 
mauvais), puis il est mari-S 1 Ricn ne me 
dit qu’il ne me serrera pas un jour la vis 
pour sa largue.— Mtmoircs de Monsieur 
Claude. 

Vezou,/ (popular), prostitute. See 
Gadoue. 

Quant aux filles publiques, les hommes 
les d&ugnent par un grand nombre 1 lap pol¬ 
lutions ... les autres termes employes, avec 
le plus de iTrossierete sont les suivants: 
toupie, bagasse, caliche, grcnouille, tortue, 
volatile, rcuccailleuse, couillire, vessie, ve¬ 
zou.—L£o Taxil. 

Vezouiller (popular), to stink. 

Viande, /. (popular), collcr sa — 
dans le torchon, to go to bed , “ to 
get into kip.” M -ntrer sa —, to 
wear a low dress. Ramasse ta —, 
pick yourself up. Viande de 
Morgue, insulting epithet applied 
to a person who imprudently im¬ 
perils his limbs or life. Morgue, 
dead-house. Basse —, or viande 
de seconde categorie, woman 'with 
flabby charms. 

Viauper (j opular), to lead a dissolute 
life , or “to go molrowing; ” to 
weep, or “ to nap a bib.” 

Vice, m. (popular), avoir du —, to 
be running, “ to be fly.” 

La femme qui n uu peu de vice, s’dman- 
cipe tOt ou tat d de I* tutelle d'unc mattress© 



Vitriol — Voir. 



\ y m . (popular), brandy . 


^imoler (general), to throw oil of 
\vitriol at ends face. 


Je la vitriolerais ! ... je la tuerais plutCt, 
la vieille gredine, h. coups de revolver. — D. 
de Lakorest. 


Vitrioleuse, f (general), woman 
who out of revenge throws vitriol 
at her lover or rival. 


Les vitrioleuses font d£cid£ment fortune : 
ler. graves jurtSs les acquittent avee une 
complaisance singulifcre . .. place aux r& 
cidivistes du vitriol. — Un Flaneur. 

Vitriolisateur, m. (journalists 1 ), 
imaginary instrument reco?n- 
mctided for the use of those of the 
fair sex who throw oil of vitriol at 
their lovers. 

Cet Instrument n’est autre qua le vitrioli- 
fatcur, qui, sur la table de toilette de ces 
dames, prendra place h cut<: du vaperisa- 
teur.-- on FlAneur. 

Vlan, adj. and m. (familiar), 
of fashion ; the world of dandies , 
or “ swelldom. ” 


Voici, d’abord, les Trossuli, rommo iis 
s'appelaient autrefois: le “pschutt," le 
“vlan," les ‘Muisants,” comme nous les 
nominons aajourd’hui. Oh ! re n'est plus 
h des “Troyans" qu'ils ont l’ambition de 
rcssembler.—P. DE Mahalin. 

Vlan, or v’lan, elegant; of the 
fashionable world. 

La pauvre Mathilde C. est dans la d<5- 
colation EUe croyait avoir mis la main 
sur un homme v’ian et voili. quelle de¬ 
em re que cost rien du tout .—Gil Bias. 

Voie, f (popular), foutre une — 
cle bois a quelqu’un, to thrash , 
to cudgel one. Refiler une —, 
to thrash . The synonyms to 
describe the act in the various 
kinds of rdang are : “donner 
une tournee, graisser les bottes, 
reconduire, faire la conduite, 
dnnner du tabac, passer chcz 
paings, rouler, retourner, donner 
une roulce, une froUee, une fro- 
teska, de la salade; faire valser, 


Sl 


ddshabiller, faire danser sanfc_ 

Ions, faire chanter un Te Deuro 
raboteux, chiquer, refiler une 
purge, une seance, une ratisse, 
une pousse, estuquer, bfteber, 
demolir, mettre en compote, 
flauper, manger le nez, aplatir, 
astiquer, suifer, muier, donner 
une dandinette, caresser or tri- 
coter les cOtes, pointer, schlaguer, 
savonner, faire danser la malaisee, 
amocher, faire chanter une 
gamme, sabouler, saborder, don¬ 
ner une raci^e, une danse, une 
torchee, une brfil^e; flauquer une 
tripotee, une cuite, une degelee, 
une peign^e, une brossee, une 
tatouille, une ratatouille, une 
trempe, une trempee uno. rincee, 
une pile, une trepignee, une 
gratae, de Phuile de cotterets ; 
tremper une soupe, descendre le 
crayon sur la colonne, raboter 
l’andosse, balayer, dandiner, coller 
des chataignes, nccommoder au 
beurre noir, passer quelqu’un a 
travers, foutre du tabac, fiiire 
trinquer, tomber sur le casaquin, 
tamponner, tanner le cuir, tra- 
vailler le cadavre, le casaquin; 
ramasser les pattes, atiger, tomber 
sur le poil, trepigner, pommader, 
cogner, faire &renner, secouer les 
tripes, les puces; ratisser la 
couenne,panser de lamain, donner 
une patee, repasser le bufie, era- 
pl&trer, encaisser, flanquer une 
ratapiaule ; ” and in the English 
slang: “to give a hiding, a 
walloping, to dust one’s jacket, 
to set about, to tan, to walk into, 
to slip into, to quilt, to pay, to 
manhandle, to give one Tes? : e, to 
give one gas, to dowse,” &c. 

Voile, m. (freemr. mis’), table-clctl 
Termed also “grand drapeau 1 


Voir (familiar), to have r 
menses; (popular)— er J 
to sleep, i * to doss.” A 
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Voirie — l T oltlgeur . 


;l 


drunk . See Pompette. Voir 
la lune, to lose one's maidenhead, 
A girl whose “ rose has thus been 
plucked” is said to have “ vu le 
• loup,” or, in the English slang, 
“to h-ve seen the elephant;” 

— & t ravers la verte, to labour 
tinder a delusion caused by over - 
indulgence in absinthe drinking. 
(Milita*/) Ne pas — quelqu’un 
blanc, to entertain fears concern¬ 
ing one's prospects or one's affairs. 
(Thieves’) Voir, to apprehend, 

* * to smug. ” 

Voirie, f (popular), disreputable 
woman; vagabond. 

Voite, f. (popular and thieves’), 
vehid; “drag.” Regarde done 
ce pantc qui s’fait trimballer dans 
une voite, look at that “cove” 
who spoils a carriage. 

Voiture k talons, f (popular), 
the legs , or “ Shanks’s mare.” 

Vol, m. See Americain, Bon- 
jcur, Grinchissage, Rendfcme. 
(Thieves’) Vol a l’endormage, 
robbery by he cussing the victim. 
The thief is called “drummer” 
in the English lingo. 

Une ceriaine quantite de pavots et de 
pciarnes 6pineuses (datura stramonium) 
mise dans un litre di’eau . . . produit un 
narcotique tres violent. . . l’enuormeur en 
emporte toujours sur lui dans une petite 
dole.—C an lek. 

Vol h la bousculade, robbery by 
hustling the victim ; — au pou- 
pon, robbery frc?n a shop by a 
woman with a baby in her arms; 

— au radin. See Grinchissage. 
Vol sous-comptoir, robbing a 
tradesman of articles taken away 
for another person to choose from . 

Volailler (familiar), to make friends 
with the first comer; (popular) 
to keep company with disreputable 
women. 

Volaillon, m. (popular), clumsy 
thief. 


Volant, m. (old cant), cloak, or 
“ ryder.” 

Volante,/. (thieves’), feather;pen. 

Volapuk, in. (familiar), bustle, 
or “ back-staircase.” Properly 

“volapuk,” says the Echo, “is the 
artificial language, or gibberish, 
which an industrious German sa¬ 
vant has Veil inventing by eclectic 
process from all languages of the 
world. It is intended by its in¬ 
genious author to undo the mis¬ 
chief caused by the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. But, judging 
by the published specimens of it, 
it is horribly cacophonous.” A 
Volapuk grammar has already 
been published in Paris. 

Vol-au-vent, m. (popular), head. 
See Tronche, Avoir. (Thieves’) 
Vol-au-vent, kind of robbery from 
the person described as follows :— 

L’op^rateur cboisit son sujet parmi les 
passants qui n’ont pas leur chapeau bien 
r.ssui<Sti sur la tete. II s'«*lancc alors vers 
lui, le heurte, reqoit son couvrc-chef entre 
les mains ct !e liii rend avec un grackux 
sourirc. Pendant que le monsieur se con- 
fond en remerciemcnts, l'escroc lui fait son 
porte-monnaie avec une a dr esse exquise.— 
E. Fr£bault. 

Voleur, m. (printers’), scrap of paper 
which gets stuck to the composition 
in the press; (military) — d’eti- 
quettes, quartermaster , He is 

supposed to steal the card (which 
is placed over every soldier’s bed, 
and bears his name, number, and 
other particulars) so as to be able 
to charge for a new one. 

Tour tour, c’^tait. . . 1c “voleur d’6ti- 
uettes " qui n’y couperait pas it cause que 
epuis un quart d’heuve 1c troinpette lo 
sonnait au irou—G. Courtelinu. 

Volige, /. (popular), thin person. 

Voltigcante, f (popular), mud. 

Voltigcur, m. (popular), hodman. 
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Vousaille — Wiou. 


aille, vouzaille, vouzigo, 
-6zieres, vozigue (thieves'), 
you. 


Sl 


bias Schmitz, fabricant de pianos. . . c 1 
& tort que le nom du doctcur Guillotin avait 
<5te donn<5 k rinstrumcnt de supplice.—G. 
Prison. 


Vousoyer (familiar), to say ‘‘vous” 
to a person whom one is in the 
habit of addressing as 44 tu” 

Voyage, m. (common), faire un — 
au long cours, to be transported. 

Voyager (ballet-dancers’), to whirl 
rapidly up and down the stage. 

Voyageur, m. (hotel-keepers’), sec, 
traveller who spends little in the 
hotel at which he puts up. (Popu¬ 
lar) Voyageurs a quinze francs le 
cent, passengers on top of bus. 


Voyeur, m. (brothels’), better ex¬ 
plained by quotation : — 

Je re puispourtant omettre une categoric 
de sadistes assez etonnants ; ce sont ccux 
qu’on designe sous le nom dc “ voyeurs.” 
Ceux-ci chcrchent une excitation dans les 
spectacles impudiques.—L&o ' r AXiL. 

Voyoucratados, m . (familiar), one- 
sou cigar . From voyou, cad. 

Qu'y voulez-vous faire? li y aura tou- 
jourr. plus de fumeurs dc voyoucratados 5. 
un sou que d'aristocrat^s a. un franc.— 
Scapin', Lc Voltaire. 


Voyante, f. (thieves'), the guillo¬ 
tine. Termed also: 44 butte or 
bute, le monde renverse, Mari¬ 
anne, la veuve, la passe, la mfcre 
au bleu, la bute a regret, l’abbaye 
de Monte-a-regret, l’abbaye de 
Monte-&-rel>ours, la bascule, la 
bequillarde, les deux mats.” 

Cest le docteur Louis, secretaire du Col¬ 
lege des chirurgiens, qui fit, en 1791 ., le 
raj: f ort pc .r l’adoption de la premiere guil¬ 
lotine. File fut ^tablie par un nomm 6 To- 


Voyoucrate, m. (familiar), a poli¬ 
tician whose sympeuaies, real or 
pretended , are with the mob. 

Voyoucratie, f (familiar), mob 
government^ mobocracy. 

Voyoutados, m . (familiar), one- 

sou cigar . 

Vrignole, f (thieves'), meat , or 
44 carnish. 


w 


Wagon, or wagon ibestiaux, m. 
(popular), dirty prostitute , 4 4 drag¬ 
gle-tail.” Wagon, large glass of 
wine . 

Wallace, ?n. (popular), water. 

Et comme il faut boire cn niangcant, 
Comroc Us arlorent boire k l.a tralchc, h la 
glare, 

Comn.c iE nc veulent pas d«5penser leur 
urgent, 

Ils s'iogurgucnt du Wallace. 

Riciirpin. 

Wallacer (popular), to drink 


water at a fountain. Sir Richard 
Wallace has endowed Paris with 
numerous drinking fountains. 

Wateri (Breton cant), to rain ; to 
void urine . 

Waterloo, m. (roughs’), the behind. 

Watriniser (popular), to lynch 
An aliusiun to the murder of the 
engineer, M. Watrin, bv tl j 
Dccazeville miners in iS86. 

Wiou (Breton cant), no. 
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X 


X, m. (students’), un —, a stu¬ 
dent at the Ecole Poly technique. 
Alter a l’X, to go to that school, 

(Fanili -r) L*—, mathematics. 
Termed the “swat” by gentle¬ 
men cadets of the Royal Military 
Academy. Un —, a thorough 
mathematician, one who devotes 
hi fuse'/ e tirely to the study of 
mathematicst There is a story 
about a mathematician (some say 
he was no other than Arago) who 
used to work out problems wher¬ 
ever he found himself at the time 
they occurred to him. One day 


he was drawing figures with a 
iece of chalk on the back of a 
ackney coach when it began to 
move, but so wrapped up was he 
in his favourite occupation that 
he followed his extemporized 
blackboard at a walk at first, 
then at a run, but never stopped 
till he had found a solution of the 
problem. Un fort en — , one wet! 
up in mathematics, but who kncnvs 
little of other subjects . Une tete 
k —, one who has a good head for 
mathematics. A pun on the for¬ 
mula 9 Xy pronounced theta X. 


Y 


Y (military), a du bon, good news. 

Eh ben, mon vieux, y a du bon f les 
bleus ne vont pas y couper!—G. Courte 
LINE. 

(Popular) Y a pas meche, it is 
impossible. 

Mab y p:trait quill* des Pins, y a pas 
meche. 

Y a dej'i quelqu’un e’est cpatrtnt. 

L'gouvcr:...ueut niriroan’ I Moi j’suis con¬ 
tent. 

J'suir. en bu;t-a« ci j‘ai! iehd la deche. 
GWNOctRE, Ls Cot!i< •cement du 
Recidivists, c X fane ref 

Yeux, m. pi. (familiar ), culottes, 


eyes surrounded with a dark 
circle ; — en trou de vrille, small 
eyes with stupid expression . 

Youte, or youtre, m. (popular), 
few. From the German. Termed 
also “fris<£, pied plat, guinal,” 
and, in the English slang, “ ikey, 
sheney, mouchey.” Jardin des 
youtres, Jewish cemetery. 

Youtrerie, f (popular), gathering 

of Jews ; avarice . 

You-you, rn. (convicts’), warder 
at the penal ser vitude settlement, 

I I 
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Zeph, m. (popular), wind. Se 
pousser du —, to run away . See 

Patatrot. 

Zephix, m. (military), soldier of the 
** battnlion d'Afriquef a corps 
serving in Africa only, composed 
of soldiers who have been in 
prison for a common law offence, 
and who have not completed their 
term of service. A pun on the 
words voier comme le zephir, 

Dans la plaine tourbillonne 
I,a mice aux burnous blancs; 

A la tele d la colonne 
Allons rejoindre no.s rangs. 

Dcja le solcil levant *• 

N ou > jette tin regard oblique ! 

Pan ! du bataillon d'Afrique, 

Pan I les z£phirs en avant. 

H. France, Char, son du Bataillon 
ctAfrique . 

Ze<* (Preton cant), apples. 

Zerasined-douar (Breton cant), 
potatoes . 

Zif, vi. See Solliceur. 

Zig, zigue, zigorncau, or zigard, 
m. (popular), a jolly fellow, a 
44 regular brick ; ” a friend* 

Polyte Chupin # lui cQt tendu hi main 
comme J». un ami . • . & uu “zig.”— Ga- 
boriav. 

Mince 1 sYcria 1’autrc, j’mc fais rien dc 
bellesjoumtcsdcpuisqudqtie temps. Vbus 


etes vraiment des zigues, les artSs&s !—J» 
Richepin, Braves Gens. 

Mon vieux —, old ** cG~k,” old 
fellow, { 4 my bloater, my rib- 
stone.” Mes bons zigues, my good 
fellows, old fellows. 

Mes bons zigues, dit le lutteur, inutile 
de crier ainsi comme la truie de David.— 
Hector France. 

Eon—d’attaque, a staunch friend. 
Un — a la rebiffe, old offender. . 
Quel — ! a splendid chap / a rare 
nri l 


Quel sacr£ zig, tout de mcme, ce Mes- 
Bottes. Est-ce qu’un jour il n’avait pas 
niangd douze ceufs durs et bu douze verres 
dc vin pendant que les douze coups de midi 
sonnaienL— Zola. 

Un bon zig is synonymous of un 
bon bougre (whose origin is Bui- 
gare), and concerning the expres¬ 
sion M. Gdnin says: 44 Un fait 
d’argot dcs plus curietix, e’est le 
synonyme que donne aujourd’hui 
le pcuple a un mol (bougre) rni 
commence apparemrnent a lui 
sembkr trop grossier : ‘e’eot un . 
bon zigue 1 * 4 tu es un bnn 

zigue \ } Or il sc trouve que les . 
Zigues figurent & cole dcs Bui- 
• gates dans une chronique grecque, 
t l 




Zinc—Z u i. 


4*3 



"en vers politiques, des premieres 
annees du XIV C siecle. — ‘Theo¬ 
dore Lascaris, dit hauteur, appro- 
visionna ses forteresses et prit & 
sm service, moyennant salaire, 
des T-urcs, des Cumans, des 
Lains, des Zignes et des Bulgares ’ 

( Buchon, Chron iquede Roumame) . 
Comment peut-Otre venue, h des 
homme« du peuple,Tidde de cette 
malignc substitution des Zigues 
aux Bulgares? C’est un trait 
d’erudition tr&s raffinee ! Je ne 
vois d’a^tre explication sinon que 
ce mot et ce rapprochement 
s’&aient conserves au fond de la 
tradition populaire depuis la con- 
qu§te de Constantinople et l’eta- 
blisse ier *• des Fran 5 ais en Mor<fe. 
Mais cette explication merae 
donne beaucoup h. reflechir, et 
montre combien le langage du 
peuple merite Inattention des 
pliilosophes.” 

Zinc, m. (popular), money; vene¬ 
real ailment , “Venus’ curse;” 
elegance, dask; vine-shop bar . 
Tomber un —, to have a glass of 
liquor at the bar. (Theatrical) 
Avoir du —, or £tre zingu^, to 
possess a clear , sonorous voice ; to 
play tn dashing style. 

Je joue le t&le d’un pigeon du Jockey- 
Club qui se croil jaim<? pour lui-mptne. . . . 
11 faut que j’y aic du zinc cc soir. Sans 
qa, les vieux de l’orchesirc regrettcraient 
trop Diljazet; et ils appelleraient Azor.— 
P. Audhurakd, 

Zingo, m. (wine retailers’), a good 
fellow , “a brick.” 


v 

Zinguer (popular), to drink at a 
bar . Eire zinguc, to be well off, 
“ well ballasted.” 

Zingueur, m. (cocottes’), le —, he 
who furnishes the funds, who 
keeps a woman . 

Jc tengage done i raconter tout ce que 
tu me racontcs 16 . au zingueur ! II te croira 
parcequ’il t’aime ! Et lui du moms est 
assez riche pour se permettre le luxe de la 
paternity . — Mbnoircs dc Monsieur Claude. 

Zinguot, in., shed in the court¬ 
yard at the Ecole de Saint-Cyr . 

Zousill (Breton cant), drink ; 
drunken man. 

Zousilla (Breton cant), to get 
drufik. 

Zousilladen (Breton cant), drink. 
Zousiller (Breton cant), drunkard. 


Zousill-tan (Breton cant), brandy . 


Zozotte, f, appellation given by 
bullies to the money given them 
by prostitutes . 

Zut ! (familiar and popular), excla¬ 
mation expressive of refusal, care¬ 
less defiance , &c. Je te dis zut i 
you be hanged l go to the 
deuce! Ah ! zut alors! confound 
it, then l I give it up, “it’s no 
go.” Je dis zut au service, 1 say 
good-bye to the service . 

Zut pour le» . i^tos ! Coupeau envoyait 
le mondc 6 la balan^oire.—Z ola. 


Zousill hirr (Breton cant), cider. 


Zouzou, m. (familiar), a Zouave. 
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